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Edmund Roberts, as shown on a wax bas-relief portrait. Writing from London in 1804 to his sister Sarah in Portsmouth, 
Roberts commented: “I had my miniature taken in wax. It is a beautiful mode of taking likenesses, but as such things are apt 
to do, mine, I think, rather flatters me.” (Portsmouth Athenaeum; in later frame labeled with Roberts’ life dates and “Wax 


Bas-Relief done in Paris”) 
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Style and Production Notes 


FOOTNOTES: Explanations, amplifications of material, and 
related information are given in the footnotes. The writer consid- 
ers footnotes to be more convenient for the reader than end notes, as, 
if desired, a related piece of information or a source can be scruti- 
nized quickly. The footnotes give additional material and can be 
skipped easily enough by anyone desiring to do so. 


ITALIC TYPE: Ship names are given in italic type, as Peacock, 
Columbia, etc., including in quoted text, although various sources 
may have had them otherwise as, for example, “Peacock,” Pea- 


cock, or PEACOCK. Similarly, book titles are given in italic type. 


NAMES (general): Geographical names are in many instances 
converted to modern spelling, if modern usage can be correlated. 
Examples include Brasil now changed to Brazil, Chili changed to 
Chile, Sweeden to Sweden, Bankok to Bangkok, etc. However, when 
places have been renamed completely (such as the present-day 
Jakarta vs. the old-time Batavia) the old name has been employed. 
* The ship of the Sultan of Muscat is variously called the Su/tana, 
Sultanee, Sultanée (with an accent), and Su/tani in nineteenth cen- 
tury texts, and in other various ways including Su/tanah in later 
texts. In his excellent 1962 study, “Ahman bid Na’aman’s Mission 
to the United States in 1840, the Voyage of Al-Sultanah to New 
York City,” Hermann Frederick Eilts addressed the situation: “Vari- 
ant transliterations from the Arabic encountered are Sultana, 
Suntany, Sultani, Suntane, Sultanee, and, gender-wise incorrectly, 
Sultan. The form al-Sultanah, is used in these [Eilt’s] pages, except 
that the article, ‘al,’ is omitted after the first reference. Su/tani is 
the common Arabic nautical colloquialism.” The spelling Su/tane, 
as used by W.S.W. Ruschenberger in his 1838 book, is the style 
used in the present text, although it would seem that Eilt’s Su/tanah 
is equally or more appropriate. * The names of passengers and 
crew members aboard the U.S.S. Peacock were in many instances 
spelled different ways on different pages of the ship's log or in other 
accounts. If a correct spelling is obvious it is used. If there is a 
question, alternatives are also suggested. In some instances [¢.g., 
changing Isard, as given in the log, to the correct Izard] naval records 
have been used. * Translations and Anglicization of Siamese words 
vary greatly in American and English quotations; for the minister 
of trade in Siam the title Ph’ra Klang has been used here, but trans- 
lations include Phra, Phra, Phraklang, etc. Similar comments could 
be made for other translations. 

NAMES (Sultan of Muscat): What to call the Sultan of 
Muscat has never been standardized in English-language publica- 
tions. The problem is reflected by this commentary under the 
“Oman” listing in The American Encyclopedia, Vol. X11, published 
in 1875: “Oman is ruled by a sovereign whose proper title is seyid. 
By Europeans he is called sometimes imam of Muscat and some- 
times sultan of Oman; but the latter title has never been borne by 


any of the rulers, and the former has not been used during the 
present century.” In modern times, Abdul Sheriff, prominent his- 
torian with a specialty in Zanzibar, indexed him as “Said bin Sul- 
tan Al Busaidi.” * George Percy Badger, in History of the Imams 
and Seyyids of Oman, translated from the original Arabic, 1871, 
refers to him as Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sultan, a form not encountered 
elsewhere, perhaps because of the reluctance of English language 
texts to use a diacritic marking, the circumflex, over the a (4) and 
i (i). Said has been spelled as Seed, Sayed, Seyid, Seyyid, Sa’id, etc., 
sometimes capitalized and sometimes not. * Relative to imam and 
sultan Badger stated: “The word ‘Imam’ comes from an Arabic 
root signifying to aim at, or follow after, most of the derivatives of 
which partake, more or less, of that idea. Thus /mdm means, pri- 
marily, an exemplar, or one whose example ought to be imitated. It 
is applied in that sense to Muhammad as being the leader and 
head of the Muslims in civil and religious matters, and also to the 
Khalifahs, or legitimate successors, as his representatives in both 
capacities.... The term is used in the Kurah[n] to indicate the 
Book, or Scriptures, or record of a people; also, to designate the 
teacher of religion. Hence, most probably, it is adopted by the 
Muslims in the latter sense. “When the Lord tried Abraham with 
certain words, which he fulfilled, He said, I have made them an 
Imam to the people.’ Again, referring to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
‘We have made them Imams that they may direct others at our 
command.” Badger related that the first deviation from the [mam 
designation was the case of Sein-bin-Sultan, the sixth in the line of 
the el-Ya’arubah Imams, who was elected to carry on the adminis- 
tration, although he was not of age; he did not claim to be the 
Imam, but used the Sultan title. He was succeeded by Ahmed-bin- 
Sa’id, the dynasty of which “our” Sultan of Muscat was a part. 
Sein-bin-Sultin was elected Imam for “his patriotism and bravery 
in expelling the Persians.” Further, “During his administration his 
sons obtained the title of Seyyid or Lord, and his daughters that of 
Seyyidah, or Lady, which their descendants have retained ever since. 
The title, so applied, was an innovation; it tended, moreover, to 
distinguish the ruling family and to give them a corporate dignity 
and preeminent over all other native chiefs and grandees....” ° 
EB. Pearce wrote: “The word ‘Imam’ means one whose leadership 
or example is to be followed; a pattern; a model... For practical 
purposes the expression of ‘Imam of Oman [or Muscat] may be 
taken to mean the King or Sultan of Oman.” This “practical pur- 
pose” was widely followed, and many items published in America 
and England referred to the Imam (or Imaum) of Muscat. * The 
forms in English closest to the intended meaning in Arabic seem 
to be Seyyid- (or Sa’id, or, most comfortably, Said) bin-Sultan or 
Seyyid Said. In the present text, Sultan of Muscat is generally used, 


except in quoted material. 
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QUOTED MATERIAL (general): Some quotations are lightly 
edited, but in all instances the original meaning has been preserved. 
Often, newspaper accounts were written and set in type in haste in 
order to meet fast-closing deadlines, and punctuation and spelling 
often suffered. The alternative to light editing would have been to 
have included a long string of [sic] interpolations. Many numbers 
which were spelled out at length in nineteenth century texts, such 
as “twenty-four” and “the year eighteen hundred and thirty four,” 
have been changed to, for example, 24 and 1834. In headings on 
original correspondence, dates were given a number of different 
ways, such as 8 Oct. 1832; Octob. 8, 1832; October 8th, 1832; 
etc. Most have been standardized to month, day, and year, such as 
October 8, 1832. In text in correspondence, such forms as “on the 
8th of October, 1832,” have not been changed. Accounts pub- 
lished in England with English spelling (colour, for example) have 
been changed to American spelling (color). In Roberts’ era in 
America, the spellings harbor and harbour were used interchange- 
ably in American correspondence and nautical accounts; today 
harbor is the preferred American spelling. 


QUOTED MATERIAL FROM THE LOG OF THE U.S.S. 
PEACOCK: Excerpts are given from the log of the U.S.S. Peacock 
for her trip 1835-1837. The original contains hour-by-hour nota- 
tions of wind direction for most (but not all) days at sea and baro- 
metric readings; these notations are not quoted. For nearly all days 
at sea, daily latitude and longitude (by chronometer, observation, 
or dead reckoning, depending on the weather and other circum- 
stances) are given in the log; all are quoted here. By use of these 
coordinates it is possible to locate the position of the Peacock by 
using either old or modern maps. For many days, extensive infor- 
mation is given concerning the various sails of the ship and their 
employment; information quoted is representative and is a frac- 
tion of the whole. For some days the log gives a single temperature; 
for others, temperature is noted at intervals throughout the day, 
and for other days the temperature was not noted. In all instances 
in which temperatures were given, they are quoted. Many mis- 
spellings and inconsistencies in the original text have been cor- 
rected by the author. As examples, the U.S.S. Natchez was usually 
spelled that way, but on at least one occasion was spelled as Nattchez; 
brig is spelled that way in the present volume, while the log had 
such variations as Brig (capitalized), brig. (with period following), 
and Brigg; occasion is subjected to various misspellings in the text, 
“breeses” has been corrected to breezes, “galant” (referring to this 
type of sail) has been corrected to gallant, etc. The log was kept on 
“sea time,” by which the day begins at 12:00 noon (also called 
meridian) and ended the following noon. However, in the narra- 
tive section of the log Louis McLane and other scribes did not 
always remember this, and sometimes the expanded commentar- 
ies concerning ship sightings, weather, etc., are by the standard 
24-hour system (midnight to midnight). The use of “sea time” has 
confused certain later historians, as, for example, if the ship ar- 
rived at or departed from a port at 9:00 A.M. ona certain day, the 


log enters it under the previous calendar day. Thus, a departure at 
9:00 A.M. on the 21st appears in the log under the 20th. In the 
present adaptation of the journal, such time differences have been 
made clear. In some instances, a day was skipped in the log, or a 
day was entered twice (with different information each time; Au- 
gust 10, 1836 is an example); such anomalies are noted. In some 
instances, calculations of distances traveled, as entered in the log, 
were patently incorrect or omitted; when possible, such errors have 
been corrected. 


RELIABILITY OF INFORMATION: The author has found 
that contemporary sources such as personal letters by Edmund 
Roberts, naval documents, the log of the Peacock, the writing of 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger, M.D., and accounts in newspapers of the 
era 1800-1840 are much more reliable than are later stories, in- 
cluding histories of the United States Navy. Thus, for a given situa- 
tion information as reflected in contemporary documents is used 
whenever possible. Obviously incorrect information encountered 
in reference sources has not been used here; although a book could 
be written on the subject of one historian copying the mistakes of 
another, and the second round of mistakes being copied by a third 
historian, etc. No effort has been made in the text to cite numer- 
ous errors in later histories (examples: the assertions that the cap- 
tain of the Peacock was Edmund Kennedy, when in fact he was 
Cornelius Stribling; that the treaties with Muscat and Siam were 
negotiated by Kennedy or Stribling, when in fact they were nego- 
tiated by Roberts; accounts confusing the British warship Peacock 
with the first American Peacock and accounts confusing the two 
American Peacock ships—one built in 1813 and the other in 1828; 
and that the unfortunate incident involving the Friendship at 
Quallah Battoo occurred in 1830 or 1832, when in fact it took 
place on February 7, 1831, etc.). 


SAILING VESSELS (types of): Although definitions are not 
rigid, in general these applied to vessels of Edmund Roberts’ era: 
Ship: A vessel with three or more square-rigged masts; typically a 
large vessel capable of carrying a large crew and cargo. * Ship-of- 
the-line: A large naval warship equipped with a large number of 
guns, such as a U.S. vessel with 74 guns mounted in ports on each 
side. * Man-of-war, warship: A sailing vessel equipped with guns 
mounted in ports on each side. * Schooner: A vessel rigged fore and 
aft, with two or more masts including a foremast and a mainmast, 
the latter stepped nearly amidships. * Brig (or brigantine): A vessel 
with two masts, both square-rigged, carrying two or more headsails 
and a spanker sail aft of the mizzen mast (rear mast). * Sloop: A 
single-masted vessel rigged for and aft, with a single headsail set 
from the forestay, and with or without a short standing bowsprit. * 
Cutter: A large boat fitted with sails and oarlocks, carried aboard a 
vessel and used to transport people and goods from ship to shore. 
* Painter, dinghy: A small boat, usually propelled solely by oars, 
but sometimes with a very small sail, carried aboard a vessel and 
used to transport limited people and cargo from one ship to an- 
other, or to shore. 


Foreword 


by 


Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett 


Authors of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar 


Much has been written and discussed about the phenomenal 
origin and history of the United States silver dollars dated 1804. It 
is quite likely that more attention has been paid to these mysteri- 
ous coins than to any other single numismatic item. In 1960 when 
we jointly tried to determine once and for all exactly why, when, 
and how these pieces were made, there were many theories but few 
verifiable facts. What today is recognized as common knowledge 
was at most only speculation at that time. 


Learning the truth about the origin of the 1804-dated dollars 
was a formidable task for several reasons. The most daunting 
was the reluctance of U.S. Mint officials over the years to ex- 
plain when or why the coins were struck. In some cases, when 
questioned in the 1860s the officials simply did not know. Oth- 
ers, including those who were parties to the original or subse- 
quent minting, were reluctant to divulge any information that 
might implicate their associates, predecessors, or the Mint De- 
partment in a possible scandal. 


Other obstacles further clouded the truth. Records were lost 
or non-existent. Legends, myths, and tall tales were widely cir- 
culated and were designed to shield anyone from the responsibil- 
ity for distributing the coins to collectors and make the coins 
appear to be normal government issues. Every possible cover was 
used to obfuscate the truth. Human nature being what it is, many 
of the stories were believed, exaggerated, perpetuated, and so 
firmly ingrained that few people wanted to hear or believe any- 
thing else. 


As the story of the genesis of the 1804-dated dollars unfolded, 
it became apparent that their existence was even more complex 
and fraught with connivance than originally thought. It was no 
secret that the coins were not made in 1804. Learning exactly 
when and why the coins had been minted became the primary 
objective of our search through all available records. It was a 
search that in time revealed stories of intrigue, mystery, and ro- 
mance. It was a tale unlike that of any other coins in the annals 
of United States numismatics, and one worthy of the coins being 
referred to with the often used title “The King of American 
Coins.” 


Since publication of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar in 1962 there 
have been several attempts by various journalists to add to or chal- 
lenge the known information about these coins. In most cases little 
new or undisclosed material has come to light, and the fundamen- 


tal conclusions presented in the book have been accepted. There 
are now estimated to be more than 1,000 references to the 1804- 
dated dollar in numismatic literature. The record is unparalleled 
by any other coin. 


In 1987 we prepared an updated synopsis of all new informa- 
tion and published material on the subject for the 25" Anniversary 
Follow-up to The Fantastic 1804 Dollar book. This material was 
presented in the form of a lecture for the Coinage of the Americas 
Conference (COAC) at the American Numismatic Society in New 
York City. We hoped the update would satisfy a growing interest 
in the continuing saga of these colorful coins. In the ensuing pe- 
riod many of the known specimens have been sold and resold, and 
it is now time to bring those records up to date. To that end author 
Q. David Bowers has done an admirable and entertaining piece of 
work. Where possible the names of all current owners and auction 
records are included in this book. 


One of the more bizarre episodes in the history of this coin is 
the appearance of an illustration of an 1804-dated dollar in a pub- 
lication printed in Hungary in 1832 before there was any such 
coin, or even any thought of one. It is probably the only coin ever 
illustrated before it was conceived. The drawing was prepared and 
used because a European artist assumed that such a coin should 
have existed because other denominations of U.S. coins carried 
the date 1804. Oddly enough, in time the famous dollar was made 
for nearly the same reason. 


It has been over forty years since we began questioning the 
origin of the 1804-dated dollar and investigating the myths be- 
hind it. We continue to share that interest today and to exchange 
information on a regular basis between ourselves and others. We 
are delighted to have been asked to write this foreword for a new 
treatise devoted to a topic so dear to our hearts. 


Our mutual friend Q. David Bowers is a proficient writer who 
has sought out new information and reexamined many pieces of 
data cited earlier. To this fund of information he has added an 
intriguing and relevant background story about the people who 
were responsible for originally making and distributing the 1804- 
dated dollars. In this book you will feel the excitement of sailing 
with Special Agent Edmund Roberts on his voyages to present 
these fabled coins to royalty on his trade mission. And you will 
come to know the importance of their place in American history. 
Although many American coins have been studied in detail by 
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numismatists, it is not often that their presentation is surrounded 
by such a rich panorama of history. Upon reading the book, one 
can imagine what it was like to have sailed with Roberts aboard 
the U.S.S. Peacock and to have shared his experiences at his ports 
of call. 

The questions so many collectors in the past have asked con- 
cerning the 1804-dated dollars can now be resolved. When, where, 
and why these mysterious coins were made is at last fully known. 
They can indeed be called the King of Coins...they were coined 


for royalty and have been treated that way ever since. The authori- 
zation of the original mintage, the propriety of the restrikes, and 
the ethics of their release to numismatists is left to each reader's 
personal interpretation. 


Long live the king! 


Kenneth Bressett 
Eric P. Newman 


April 13, 1999 


a | 


Introduction 


In all the history of numismatics of the entire world, there is not 
today and there never has been a single coin which was and is the 
subject of so much romance, interest, comment, and upon which so much 
has been written and so much talked about and discussed as the United 
States silver dollar of 1804. 


While there may be coins of greater rarity (based upon the number 
of specimens known), none is so famous as the dollar of 1804! This is 
due to the fact that this great coin was the first coin of United States 
mintage to have been recognized as the rarest coin of the United States, 
from the very beginning of American numismatics, more than one hun- 
dred years ago. And it is today, as it always has been, the best known 
and most sought-after coin, not only among collectors, but among the 
public in general as well, 


B. Max Mehl 
1941 
(in his description of the Dunham 1804 Class I silver dollar) 


How exciting! 

Few students of numismatics would disagree with Mehl’ state- 
ment: ever since numismatics became a popular hobby in America— 
beginning in a significant way in the late 1850s—the silver dollar 
dated 1804 has been the most storied, most publicized, most ac- 
claimed rare coin variety ever minted by the United States. 


In 1962 a book, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, by Eric P. Newman 
and Kenneth E. Bressett, was published to favorable reviews. This 
volume distilled what was known about the history of the coin up 
to that point and added much information concerning historical 
and technical aspects. The volume served to spur additional inter- 
est in what was already a “fantastic” and, of course, famous coin. 


Perhaps more than any other rare United States coin, the 1804 
dollar has been surrounded by mystery, legend, and intrigue. To 
these aspects can be added adventure, for the delivery of the first 
1804 dollars, and the circumstances leading to the occasion, in- 
clude tales of piracy, shipwreck, and more—adventure on the high 
seas. Such adventure forms the main subject of the present volume. 


The following text focuses upon the early history of the 1804 
dollar, in particular the activities of Edmund Roberts, maritime 
trader of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and his two voyages aboard 
the U.S.S. Peacock to Muscat, Siam, and other ports. To complete 
the scene, before and after the Roberts voyages, the nearly unbe- 
lievable incidents at Quallah Battoo in 1831-2 are related, and a 
synopsis of the final voyage of the Peacock is given, the ship at that 
time being part of a squadron engaged in scientific exploration 
and discovery. Along the way, notes of interest to numismatists are 
given, such as the use of “silver dollars” in maritime trade. 


This book project began in a small way as an auction catalogue 
description with a search through the Newman-Bressett book and 
several of my firm's catalogues featuring 1804 dollars. A splendid 
gem Proof impression of the 1804 dollar had been consigned to 
my company by the Childs family, in whose possession it had re- 
mained for many years. Although no unequivocal records exist, it 
is likely that this particular specimen, believed to be the very fin- 
est known in terms of preservation and quality, was presented to 
the Sultan of Muscat, along with other coins, by Edmund Roberts 
as a diplomatic gift on behalf of President Andrew Jackson. Deliv- 
ered by Roberts on October 1, 1835, this transaction represents 
the earliest time at which an 1804 dollar is known to have changed 
hands. In the following year another 1804 dollar was presented by 
Roberts to the King of Siam. Both of these 1804 dollars were in- 
cluded in display sets of coins, mostly dated 1834, with the excep- 
tions of the silver dollar and $10 gold of 1804. All of these coins, 
including the 1804-dated ones, were struck at the Philadelphia 
Mint in 1834. 


I had quite forgotten that Edmund Roberts, the American dip- 
lomatic “special agent” who personally delivered the first two 1804- 
dated dollars, hailed from Portsmouth, scarcely 50 miles distant 
from my office. On a hunch, I sent a researcher from our staff to 
investigate several archives in the state, including the New Hamp- 
shire State Library, the New Hampshire Historical Society, and 
the Portsmouth Athenaeum. At the Historical Society the literary 
equivalent of gold was found: many documents, personal letters, 
and other written items pertaining to Roberts, in effect, the Rob- 
erts papers. It seems that his diplomatic dispatches and correspon- 
dence went to the National Archives and other government de- 
positories in Washington—as, indeed, was well known to earlier 
students of the 1804 dollar—while less well known, his intimate 
papers were preserved in his home state. Interestingly, many of his 
personal papers, including letters to his family, give a different slant 
on situations as compared to the official records in the National 
Archives among which are formerly confidential files of the State 
Department. 

In the following months, other Bowers and Merena staffers 
traveled throughout the state seeking information, sometimes with 
several people occupied in research at the same time. Meanwhile, 
like Sherlock Holmes remaining in his study while Watson was 
out in the field, I kept busy compiling and organizing notes and 
reading and skimming through an ever-increasing quantity of books 
and copies of documents and newspaper articles, although on oc- 
casion I ventured out to visit libraries and archives. 

Thus began not an auction catalogue description as intended, 
but a monograph on Edmund Roberts, which in turn quickly 
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changed to the possibility of a book when I was able to borrow the 
original log of the Peacocks second voyage, 1835-1837, during which 
Roberts delivered the all-important coins to the Sultan of Muscat 
and the King of Siam. 

The more I read in the Roberts papers, the more old newspaper 
accounts I consulted, the more reference books I opened, the more 
interested I became. The manuscript grew. I paused to think: Why 
am I writing a book on this? After all, no such requirement had 
been made when the Childs family consigned their highly prized 
1804 dollar, nor had I even dreamed of the possibility at that time. 
The answer is—adapting George Mallory’s comment about why 
he wanted to climb Mount Everest—the story of Edmund Rob- 
erts and the 1804 dollar was there, waiting to be “conquered,” or 
at least brought together between two covers. 


Along the way, I learned much about related things. I believe 
that I could stand on the proverbial soapbox and regale listeners 
about what life was like aboard a sailing ship in the 1830s, this 
after the fine tradition of Herman Melville and Richard Henry 
Dana. I learned about modern-day Muscat, part of the Sultanate 
of Oman, a country rich in tradition and warm in its friendship 
with America, the latter building directly upon the diplomatic 
missions of Edmund Roberts in the 1830s. 


All of this has been a great deal of fun. I can close my eyes 
and envision being with Edmund Roberts aboard the U.S.S. 
Peacock, perhaps on the day that he was chased by pirates, or 
perhaps when he dined with the Sultan of Muscat, or perhaps 
when he met the King of Siam (keeping his shoes on and acting 
dignified, while others were crawling on all fours in humble obei- 
sance to His Magnificent Majesty, as he liked to be called). It 
is even easier to envision Roberts in his home town, especially 
if I reflect upon the day that I walked into the Portsmouth 


Athenaeum and held in my hands two of the books that Rob- 
erts had donated to the Athenaeum in 1822. As I sat down to 
read a few pages in Thomas Spence’s book, Pigs’ Meat, bearing 
the original hand-inked donation label, I could not help but 
wonder if Roberts had read these same pages and found them 
sufficiently interesting to share with others in the community. 
The fact that Thomas Spence was a rare coin dealer and token 
issuer in the 1790s is simply one of those recurring coincidences 
which illustrate that coins are a common thread to many ac- 
tivities of mankind. I also enjoyed looking through a book of 
rubbings made of the Athenaeum’s coin collection circa the 
1830s—a cabinet long since dispersed. 


For a long time I have been interested in the history of our own 
hobby, numismatics. The first book I ever wrote, Coins and Collec- 
tors, 1964, was on this subject. In a way the story of the 1804 
dollar is the story of American numismatics itself, particularly from 
the 1830s onward. Biographies people who bought, sold, and wrote 
about 1804 dollars are given in Appendix IT, with some of them— 
Joseph J. Mickley, Wayte Raymond, and B. Max Mehl are ex- 
amples—worthy of a book in themselves, perhaps for another time, 
another place, although upon reflection, this portion of the present 
volume is, indeed, of book length. 


As the manuscript drew to a close, I could not help but appre- 
ciate that numismatics, often called “the world’s greatest hobby,” 
is the passport to many pleasures, including getting to “know” 
Edmund Roberts, his interesting daughters (as a newspaper account 
described them), and the era studied. 


Q. David Bowers 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
November 3, 1999 
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The Special Presentation Sets 


While the “fantastic” 1804 dollar is well known to just about 
anyone who has read even casually on the subject of American 
numismatics, an introduction to the coin is appropriate here. 


Although the famous 1804 silver dollars are dated 1804, such 
pieces were not minted for the first time until 1834. In that year it 
was desired to create some special diplomatic gifts to present to 
foreign dignitaries in far-off Siam and Muscat. As might be imag- 
ined, for each recipient a fine set of American coinage mounted in 
an appropriate case would be truly representative of the United 
States. Two sets—one displayed in a red leather case and the other 
in a case of yellow leather—were assembled. Early in the next year, 
1835, two more sets were ordered, intended for presentation in 
Cochin-China (today’s Vietnam) and Japan. Apparently these were 
ordered as an afterthought, just before the U.S.S. Peacock was set 
to unfurl its sails. 


Thus, four sets were made. 


To deliver the gifts, Edmund Roberts, a native of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, was selected by the United States government. 
Letters of introduction and authority were provided to him by 
President Andrew Jackson. 


All of this came about in a series of improbable circumstances 
commencing with Roberts in dire financial straits and ending 
with Roberts negotiating the first American treaties to be signed 
by powers in the distant area of the world comprising the shores 
of the Indian Ocean and Southeast Asia. Recorded history is 
selective, and in time Edmund Roberts would be forgotten. Al- 
though during the era of Andrew Jackson’s presidency, Roberts’ 
successful treaty negotiations were highlighted as one of the most 
important of Jackson’s achievements in foreign diplomacy, at a 


THE MINTING 
OF THE 1804 
SILVER DOLLAR 


later time Roberts was scarcely mentioned, or completely over- 
looked in “authoritative” biographies of Jackson. The reason is 
simple: Jackson was a military man, the hero of the Battle of 
New Orleans (1815) who was projected into the presidency. While 
at the White House, another battle—his clash with the Bank of 
the United States—dominated headlines. Thus, as incredible as 
it may seem, a shelf full of Jackson books will yield practically 
nothing on these pioneering American treaty missions conducted 
during his administration. 

At the time the presentation sets of coins were made for Rob- 
erts mission, the federal denominations currently in use in the 
United States were the copper half cent and cent; the silver half 
dime, dime, quarter dollar, and half dollar; and the gold $2.50 
quarter eagle and $5 half eagle. Two other denominations that had 
been coined in earlier years—the silver dollar and $10 eagle— 
were not being produced currently, and had not been made for 
several decades. 

Thus, the Mint desired to include a special example of each of 
the current coins, plus specimens of the 1804 silver dollar and $10 
gold eagle, the dollar and eagle being the largest authorized coins 
of the American realm. 

At the time it was the practice to keep older-dated dies on hand.’ 
Thus, it would be an easy matter to review old dies in the vault, 
find dollar and eagle dies dated 1804, and strike new coins from 


them. Or, so it was believed. 


Gilmor and Eckfeldt 


As a window on the collecting scene of the 1830s and the poli- 
cies of the Philadelphia Mint in producing rare coins to order, the 


activities of Robert Gilmor, Jr., of Baltimore, are representative: 





' Eric P. Newman (letter, April 26, 1999), suggests that in London, “the Royal Mint kept all their dies and punches for historical purposes, and the United States Mint might have been 


following that practice.” * Later, including in the 1850s, certain accumulated old dies, many quite rusted, were sold as “scrap iron. 


” Some found their way into numismatic hands and 


were used to make restrikes and mulings (such as the 1811 half cent, 1804 cent from an altered 1803 die, 1823 cent, etc.). . 
2 For further reading: “Robert Gilmor, Jr. and the Cradle Age of American Numismatics.” by Dr. Joel J. Orosz, Rare Corn Review No. 58, 1985; Dr. Orosz’s similarly titled article 


in The Numismatist, May 1990; and the same writer's “New Research Illuminates Robert Gilmor, Jr.,” co-authored with Lance Humphries 


. The Numismatist, November and 
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Presentation set of coins made for the King of Siam. At the top is the embossed lid of the leather case. Below are the coins 


displayed on velvet. This is the set believed to have been presented by Edmund Roberts, on behalf of President Andrew Jackson, to 
the King of Siam, April 6, 1836. 


Top row: 1834 $5 gold, 1834 Classic Head $2.50 gold, [space for missing early-style 1834 $2.50 gold], and 1804 $10 gold. 
Middle row: 1834 silver 50¢, 1804 silver $1, and 1834 silver 25¢. 
Bottom row: 1834 copper half cent, 1834 silver 10¢, [space for missing 1834 silver half dime], and 1834 copper cent. 


Originally, the set had another quarter eagle and also a half dime, which were lost in the intervening years. (Bowers and 
Merena, King of Siam Sale catalogue, October 14, 1987, Lot 2209) 
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As was the custom of coin collectors at the time, Gilmor’s in- 
terests were wide ranging. Beyond numismatics he enjoyed the 
pursuit of paintings, books, prints, autographs, and antiques. The 
son of a wealthy importer, Robert Gilmor had an ample budget to 
indulge his preferences. Through travels abroad as well as contacts 
domestically, he formed large, varied, and beautiful collections. 
Interestingly, nearly a century later, another Baltimorean— 
John Work Garrett, also from a wealthy family (important in the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad)—did the same thing, and enjoyed 
art, coins, books, autographs, and prints. Both Gilmor and Garrett 
each assembled a complete set of autographs of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The collecting of various areas of 
Americana as an ensemble permitted one specialty to reinforce 
another. Thus, a naval hero depicted on a medal might also be 
described in a book, or his activities might be reflected in one of 
his hand-written letters. All of these things combined to create a 
rich appreciation of the glories of the past. 


Seeking to acquire numismatic specimens he did not have, 
Robert Gilmor contacted Adam Eckfeldt (1769-1852), chief coiner 
at the Philadelphia Mint (1814-1839), who had done work for the 
Mint from the early days of its establishment in 1792-3. For ex- 
ample, in 1796 we find him on the payroll as assistant coiner at a 
salary of $1.75 per day. “Old Eckfeldt,” as he was known in later 
years as other members of the Eckfeldt family joined the staff, was 
the one person in the Mint who had at least a casual interest in 
numismatics. Tradition has it that Adam Eckfeldt kept on hand a 
tray of bright, shining copper cents from earlier days, to exchange 
with collectors who visited the Mint. 


In 1838, Eckfeldt, with his fellow employee and son-in-law 
William Ewing Dubois, was instrumental in the founding of the 
Mint Cabinet. This became the institution’s coin collection, al- 
though in the early years mineral crystals, ore samples, and other 
interesting non-coin items were included as well. 


Later, Dubois would recall: 


The collection was commenced in June 1838. Long before that 
date, however. Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner, led as well by 
his own taste as by the expectation that a conservatory would some 
day be established, took pains to preserve master-coins” of the dif- 
ferent annual issues of the Mint, and to retain some of the finest 
foreign specimens, as they appeared in deposit for recoinage. As 
soon as a special annual appropriation was instituted for this object 
by Congress (which was as soon as it was asked), the collection took 


a permanent form, and from the nucleus above mentioned, has gone 
on in a continual course of augmentation ever since. 


In 1836, Adam Eckfeldt obligingly furnished Robert Gilmor 
with a package containing an example of every regular issue and 
pattern coin struck that year, as well as Mint medals currently 
being produced (including from earlier dies). 

In the 1830s or certainly by 1841, Eckfeldt and others at the 
Mint, including his successors, were quite willing to extract old 
dies from the vault, clean them, and put them in a coining press to 
strike additional specimens for collectors. This was done on a ca- 
sual, open basis—no secrecy was involved. An April 14, 1841, let- 
ter from Robert Gilmor, Jr., to Secretary of War Joel Poinsett, re- 
flects the practice: 


The Mint has aided me considerably, and has even provided 
desiderata from the old dies, when I require it. Mr. Eckfeldt of the 
Mint has been of great service to me, and was stimulated by my 
attempt to commence one for the Mint itself, which really ought 
not to be without a specimen of every one of its coins—by timely 
attention to the subject by whoever has charge of the Department 
may soon make a considerable advance towards obtaining those 
in circulation, but no time should be lost, as the old gold coin is 
gradually disappearing by being coined into the new.‘ The Mint 


would no doubt aid you in this, and coin your deficiencies. 


At the time, Poinsett was deeply involved in the furtherance of 
the National Institute for the Promotion of Science, which had 
been founded the previous year. The National Cabinet of Curiosi- 
ties had been given to the Institute, and all was set to make this 
the American museum of choice to preserve national treasures. 
Thus, it was logical that Poinsett desired to have displays of United 
States coinage. 


Restriking and Prestriking 


This practice of openly and generously restriking (as it is called) 
coins for collectors continued for many years. While this could be 
regarded as a “given” in the present text, and skipped over, the his- 
tory of the 1804 silver dollar is such that this policy became very 
important. At a later time, some restrikes would be considered by 
numismatists to be “good” or at least “okay,” while others were “bad.” 
Accordingly, some discussion of restrikes is relevant here. 


The situation is not made any easier to understand when it is 
considered that in modern times, many coins have been restruck 








December 1996, Dr. Orosz is one of several hundred numismatists of the modern era—many of whom belong to the Numismatic Bibliomania Society—who find great enjoyment 
in the exploration of old-time numismatic lore and literature. This general field of discipline began in a significant way in numismatics in the 1970s and has resulted in extensive 
re-examinations of hobby history, bringing many interesting facts to light along the way. 

Pledges of History: A Brief Account of the Collection of Coins Belonging to the Mint of the United States, 2nd edition, 1851. 

2 Master coins: term used for what would later be called Proofcoins. Regarding deposits for recoinage, at the time the Mint’s most important sources of silver and gold consisted of coins 
from foreign countries as well as older United States issues that were brought to the Mint. A decade or so later, in 1849-1851, large quantities of privately minted California gold coins 
were deposited there. Interesting specimens were selected by the then curators of the Mint Cabinet, Jacob Reese Eckfeldt (son ¢ Adam Eckfeldt) and WE. Dubois, thus saving for 
posterity many pieces that otherwise would have been lost forever. It was not until much later that there was significant numismatic interest elsewhere in California gold, 

3 Dr. Joel Orosz, letter to author, April 20, 1999. The year 1836 represents the first time since 1792 that patterns were made in an extensive number of varieties, the 1836 issues 
including the two-cent piece, silver dollar, and gold dollar in various styles. 

4 A reflection of recoinage under the Act of June 28, 1834 (discussed later in the present text) ; et 
gold coins, being of intrinsic or melt-down value equal to their face value, went to speculators and bullion dealers whenever the price of gold metal moved upward in international 
markets, so as to make the melting of such pieces profitable. For this reason, no $10 coins had been minted since 1804 (not resuming until 1838, and then with the new lower weight 


standard). Probably more than 95% of all earlier gold coins, minted since the inception of coinage in 1795, had met this fate by 1840. 


_which lowered the authorized weights of the $2.50, $5, and $10. Many if not most earlier 
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President Andrew Jackson, on whose behalf Edmund Roberts delivered sets of United States coins to the Sultan of Muscat in 1835 and the 
King of Siam in 1836. (Engraving by Alonzo Chappell from a daguerreotype; National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans, 1862) 
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at the Mint (such as the 1982 Washington commemorative half 
dollars restruck as late as December 1983), while others have 
been pre-struck (each year, including 1976 bicentennial coins 
which were struck in 1975 and, as standard practice over a long 
period of time, the striking of Proof coins for collectors in the 
autumn of the year before; thus, in autumn 1998, Proof coins 


dated 1999 were being made). 


Striking Coins to Order in the 1850s 


In January 1859, Mint Director James Ross Snowden received 
a letter from numismatist P. Clayton, who sought a copper strik- 
ing of a pattern $20 coin as well as other coins, and who wrote to 
ask if the Mint had any. Snowden’ reply, dated January 24, 1859, 
included this: 


Dear Sir, 

I have recd your note of the 22nd inst. and learn from it that 
you are acquiring a personal knowledge of the “passion for speci- 
mens of coins” which possesses so many people in our country. 
On Saturday I had nine applications of a similar character—today 
(now 12 oclock) I have had three. It was in view of this increasing, 
as well as troublesome, taste that | made the request mentioned in 


This glittering Proof striking of an 1853 United States Assay 
Office of Gold $20 is believed to be unique. Inspection of die char- 
acteristics suggests that the dies, made in Philadelphia, were shipped 
to the Assay Office in San Francisco and used for regular coinage 
in 1853, then returned to Philadelphia, after which time they were 
highly polished and used to strike at least one Proof coin for numis- 
matic purposes, probably for open sale or trade to a collector who 
asked that it be made. At the time, there was very little numismatic 
interest in such pieces. 


John J. Ford, Jr., suggests the following pedigree for this singu- 
lar specimen: Struck at Philadelphia sometime in the late 1850s. * 
George F. Seavey Collection, Bangs, Merwin & Co., June 21-22, 
1864, Lot 397. * Herr Georg F. Ulex Collection, Lyman H. Low, 
July 8, 1902, Lot 532. * David Proskey, 1909. * Waldo C. New- 
comer to Wayte Raymond via B. Max Mehl, December 14, 1933. * 
Col. E.H.R. Green. * Jake Bell, possibly via B.G. Johnson, sold as 
part of the J.F. Bell Collection, Stack’s, December 7-9, 1944, Lot 
1043. * King Farouk’s “Palace Collections,” Sotheby & Co., 1954. 
* Abe Kosoff. * Ted Naftzger. * Jeff Browning. * Harry W. Bass, Jr., 
via Mike Brownlee. However, Julian Leidman recalls that the later 
correct sequence was more likely from Naftzger to Abe Kosoff then, 
possibly via intermediaries other than Browning, to Harry Bass. 
(Harry W. Bass, Jr. Collection) 





my official letter of last Saturday (22nd inst.) which I hope will 
deserve the sanction of the department. 

In reference to the specimens you ask for I have to state that 
the trial piece in copper of the double eagle of 1859 which I left at 
the Department is the only one I had: I have a few of the specimen 
cents but not all the varieties. I could send you two or three of 
these, but perhaps it will be best to defer sending them until the 
new arrangement is made, when your friend, and all other collec- 
tors of coins, AND THEIR NAME IS LEGION, can be sup- 


plied to their heart’s content. 


It seems that the “new arrangement” referred to striking addi- 
tional specimens and making them available to collectors. 


Somewhat similarly, Snowden wrote to local (Philadelphia) rare 
coin and curio dealer Edward D. Cogan in June 1859: 


It is quite true that I have caused a number of pattern or speci- 
men cents to be struck for the purpose of exchanging them for 
Washington pieces whenever opportunities to do so occur. 

If you possess any Washington pieces I would be much obliged 
if you will send me a list of them, and if there are any among them 
which I desire for the Cabinet I would be pleased to procure them 
by giving you in exchange other interesting medals or coins. 


Snowden had a great interest in numismatics. Indeed, he was 
the first Mint director to study in detail coins and their history. In 
1859 his primary focus was to add tokens and medals to the Wash- 
ington Cabinet section of the Mint Cabinet. To do this he was 
willing to make restrikes of patterns and rarities to exchange, this 
in keeping with a policy practiced earlier at the Mint, such as in 
the 1840s when collector Matthew A. Stickney (of whom more 
will be said) traded with the Mint. 


Snowden’ dealing with the numismatic community proved to 
be very successful, and the Washington token and medal display 
grew from “four or five” different! to multiple dozens of speci- 
mens. On February 22, 1860, the Washington Cabinet was opened 
to the public in a grand ceremony. For the occasion a special and 
very beautiful medal depicting Snowden on the obverse and a dis- 
play case of Washington items on the reverse was struck from dies 
skillfully engraved by Anthony C. Paquet. Today, these medals are 
eminently collectible and serve to reflect the prime focus of Ameri- 
can numismatic activity of that era. Enthusiasm often engenders 
more enthusiasm, and during the 1860s various coins, tokens, and 
medals depicting the Father of Our Country led the market in 
interest and activity. Offered at auction, an unusual early Wash- 
ington item would attract more attention than, for example, an 


early Proof federal coin. 


A Change of Policy 


Something happened with the open process of restriking coins 
for collectors, and it seems that in the summer of 1859 the new 
production of earlier-dated patterns and other coins went “under- 
ground.” From that time onward, the Mint was no longer frank 
with its disclosures, and much incorrect information was given out. 








1 James Ross Snowden, The Medallic Memorials of Washington, page v (part of an account of how the Washington Cabinet was formed). 





James Ross Snowden, director of the Mint from 1853 to 1861, as depicted on a medal from dies by engraver Anthony C. Paquet. Snovden was 
the first Mint director to take an active interest in numismatics. In the late 1850s Snowden made it known that he would exchange rare numis- 
matic specimens to collectors who had Washington medals and other pieces desired for the Mint Cabinet. However, beginning in the summer of 
1859, the restriking of earlier-dated coins and the distribution of rare patterns went “underground,” possibly because profitable arrangements 
had been made with local numismatists to act as distributors, with dealer William K. Idler being the most prominent possibility (From the 
frontispiece of Snowden’s 1860 book, A Description of Ancient and Modern coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United States) 





Medal from dies by Anthony C. Paquet, struck to commemorate the dedication on February 22, 1860, of the Washington Cabinet as part of 
the Mint collection of coins. During the 1850s and 1860s the coins, tokens, and medals of Washington were the most intensely sought items in the 
American series. This activity was due to the coming together of several situations: 


In the 1850s, Edward Everett took the lead in a widespread publicity campaign to restore Washington's homestead, Mount Vernon, to its former 
glory. During the decade he gave nearly 200 speeches to appreciative audiences (and, later, in 1863 he gave a lengthy oration on a different subject 
at the dedication of the Gettysburg Battlefield as a national monument; Everett’s grand speech was followed by a few brief remarks by Abraham 
Lincoln, who felt that in contrast his comments would be little remembered). Also in the 1850s, several illustrated books and biographies concern- 
ing the Revolutionary War and Washington were widely distributed, this being the first decade in America in which many popular volumes were 
extensively illustrated. 


American numismatics was experiencing a rapid growth period launched by the discontinuation of the old copper cent in 1857. During the 
next several years, important auctions would be held, numismatic societies would be formed in several cities (Philadelphia, New York, Boston, New 


Haven), and reference books (the most important being M.W. Dickeson’s American Numismatical Manual, 1859) and dealers’ catalogues would be 
published. 


Mint Director James Ross Snowden made available many interesting restrikes, patterns, and other coins to collectors, and opened the door to 


the rapidly expanding hobby. In 1858 and 1859 several dozen varieties were made of interesting pattern dies and combinations, mainly in the cent 
and half dollar series. 
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Coins and tokens depicting George Washington, a series that was avidly collected in the mid- 
nineteenth century. (A.M. Smith, Visitor's Guide to the United States Mint) 
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It is likely that the main “culprit” was William E. Dubois, co- 
founder of the Mint Cabinet. The year 1859 neatly coincides with 
the rise of the rare coin business in Philadelphia, with eager buy- 
ers of coins waiting with cash in hand just a short walk from the 
doors of the Mint. 


The private sector was very active. On January 1, 1858, the 
Philadelphia Numismatic Society was formally organized. 
Founders included Joseph J. Mickley, Arthur G. Coffin, Samuel H. 
Fulton, William S. Vaux, Alfred B. Taylor, John Bohlen, J. Ledyard 
Hodge, Mark W. Collet, M.D., and Montgomery L. Frederick. 
By January 1, 1859, there were 25 members on the roster, increas- 
ing to 37 within the next year.” No doubt, for every person who 
formally signed up to belong to the Society, dozens more collected 
casually. 


Regarding the commercial sector, in the 1860-1 edition of Boyds 
Directory, compiled in 1859 and early 1860, these Philadelphia 
coin dealers were listed:* 


Edward D. Cogan, 48 North 10th Street. 
William Idler, 111 North 9th Street. 
A.C. Kline, 824 Walnut Street. [Trade style of John W. Kline] 


E. Mason, Jr., 453 North 2nd Street, with the notation “Coins 
bought, sold, and exchanged.” 


Alfred W. Newton, northwest corner of 20th and Spruce 
streets. 


It is likely that there were other dealers and traders as well, 
including antique and curio shops handling coins. 


While no records seem to be extant, it seems reasonable that 
once the restriking was conducted in secret, sales would be made 
primarily to selected dealers or agents. It seems unlikely that the 
dozens of private collectors in Philadelphia, and hundreds else- 
where, could deal directly with Mint insiders, lest what was nobody's 


business might become everybody's business. 


The tracing of numismatic delicacies that later appeared on 
the market seems to point to rare coin dealer William Idler as the 
prime conduit through whom Mint officials funneled their out- 
put. It was left to Idler to distribute the coins, but not revealing 
their source or even that they were restrikes. In due course, an- 
other rare coin dealer, John W. Haseltine, married Idler’s daugh- 
ter. Haseltine became a more prominent dealer than his father-in- 
law ever had been. 


The opportunity to cash in on the profits to be made by sell- 
ing rare coins to dealers and collectors expanded as the hobby of 
numismatics underwent a tremendous growth period. Seeking 
additional markets, Mint insiders went beyond secret agent Idler 


This muling or combination of unrelated dies was made by 
combining the obverse of an 1838 half dollar pattern, probably 
the design of Christian Gobrecht (although it is popularly attrib- 
uted to William Kneass), with a half dollar reverse die made in 
1859, probably by James B. Longacre. Both dies were heavily 
rusted when this “numismatic delicacy” was struck, possibly in 
the 1860s. This and related pieces were made in secret and in small 
numbers, with no official records kept of their issuance. (Pattern 
attributed as Pollock-81, Judd-255; Harry W. Bass, Jr. Collection) 





and endeavored to market coins directly, with younger members 
of the Snowden and Eckfeldt families, and perhaps of the related 
Dubois family, going on the road, traveling as far north as Mas- 
sachusetts to find buyers. 


Rarities to the Forefront 


Items in demand included rare early dates of popular federal 
series plus patterns. In the regular series the half cents of the 1840s 
were a particular attraction. From 1840 through 1848 there was 
little call by bankers and businessmen for half cents to be used in 
commerce. The denomination was unpopular, and supplies minted 
in earlier years were sufficient. However, to maintain a dating se- 
quence, each year the Mint would strike a few dozen Proof coins 
for collectors and others who were interested in them. Limited 
production of half cents for general circulation was resumed in 
1849 and continued until 1857, except for 1852.* In February 
1857, copper half cents and copper “large” cents were minted for 
the last time. The Act of February 21, 1857, completely ended the 
half cent denomination. The familiar copper one-cent piece was to 
be replaced with a junior version, a small-diameter coin of a differ- 
ent design, struck in an alloy of 88% copper and 12% nickel. 


The news of the end of the half cent and copper cent was dis- 
seminated in newspaper articles. All of a sudden, a great demand 
for these pieces arose as citizens looked through pocket change 
and coin drawers to pick out as many different dates as possible. 
By 1860, the Proof half cents of the 1840-1848 dates acquired a 
value of several dollars each, as these years could not be found 
among circulating coins. 





| William Ewing Dubois preferred to have his surname capitalized this way, although certain other members of his family preferred DuBois, including Patterson DuBois. Reference: 
William E. Dubois letter to the Journal of Numismatics, June 1868, in which he related that his parents spelled their surname as DuBois, with a capital B, “which I have discarded as 


troublesome and well nigh obsolete.” 


2 Sources include The Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, January 4, 1866; and William R. Weeks, History of The American Numismatic and 


Archaeological Society, 1892, p. 5. 


3 Of the five names on this list, the first four are well known to numismatic scholars today. Of Newton, the present writer knows little. 
4 The supply of earlier-minted half cents stored in banks and elsewhere ran out by late 1848 or early 1849. Planchets to make new half cents for circulation were ordered from 
Crocker Brothers of Taunton, Massachusetts (cf. R.W. Julian, letter, April 27, 1999; also The Numismatist: “The Taunton Copper Manufacturing Company,” by Paul and Bob 


Carter, February 1972). 
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Certain coins in other series were found to be very rare. Col- 
lectors of Liberty Seated silver dollars had a great difficulty with 
two dates in particular, the 1851 and 1852, which had been made 
in very small numbers. For anyone interested in silver half dimes, 
finding a rare 1802 was a first-class challenge. 


Pattern coins—pieces made to test various designs, inscriptions, 
arrangements, diameters, alloys, etc.—had been made at the Mint 
for many years, beginning in a large way with many different de- 
signs and varieties in 1836, when newly hired engraver Christian 
Gobrecht was devising new motifs for many series including the 
two-cent piece, silver dollar, and gold dollar. By 1860, the few 
specimens of pattern coins available on the open market had been 
snapped up by eager collectors. 


As collectors usually do, many who had assembled date runs of 
the old copper cents when they had been discontinued in February 
1857, also became attracted to the new, small copper-nickel cents 
that replaced them. Cents with a flying eagle on the obverse were 
first released into circulation on May 25, 1857. To facilitate this a 
temporary structure was set up in the yard of the Mint, with two 
windows, one marked CENTS FOR CENTS and the other CENTS 
FOR SILVER, to which coins could be brought and exchanged for 
cloth bags containing 500 cents ($5 worth). Long lines formed, the 
new cents became highly prized, and excitement spread. 


In time, the 1857 Flying Eagle cents be- 
came common, as did those made the follow- 
ing year, 1858. In 1859 a new motif replaced 
the flying eagle, the Indian head. Thus, a col- 
lector of small cents who was active in 1860 
could contemplate a small but complete col- 
lection consisting of the 1857 and 1858 Fly- 
ing Eagle cents and the 1859 and 1860 In- 
dian cents. However, there was another Flying 
Eagle cent: In 1856, an estimated thousand or 
so pattern pieces had been struck and sent to 
Congressmen, newspaper editors, and others 
of influence to acquaint them with the new 
design and new small diameter. It was realized 
by numismatists that a set of cents could not be complete unless it 
had an 1856 Flying Eagle cent in addition to the other coins. A 
great demand for them arose, and by 1860 the market value was $2 
per coin, a sum equal to more than a day’s wages for many workers. 


The Mint as Coin Dealer 


Obviously, a wide and rich market for rarities beckoned! And, 
at the Philadelphia Mint many old dies were on hand, including 
for the Proof half cents of the 1840s and a few other rare dates as 
well, for the 1856 Flying Eagle cent, and for the rare 1852 (but 
not the rare 1851) silver dollar. Pattern dies by the dozens were 
available as well. 

Without disclosing their activities, the insiders at the Mint, 
which must have included the Snowden, Eckfeldt, and Dubois 
families, commenced restriking rarities to service the market. 
When appropriate dies could not be found, new ones were made 


The 1857 Flying Eagle cent by 
James B. Longacre featured an eagle 
motif created years earlier by Chris- 
tian Gobrecht. Cents of this new de- 
sign were first released into circula- 
tion on May 25, 1857. 





with older dates. Thus, a new 1851 silver dollar die was created. 
Sometimes, a reverse die never originally used in combination 
with a certain obverse die was employed, the difference being 
noticeable only if minute details were studied under magnifica- 
tion. Apparently, no one restriking coins at the Mint in the 1860s 
ever dreamed that over a century later numismatic scholars would 
closely examine the coins for clues as to the time of striking. 


Such examination began in a significant way among numis- 
matic researchers in the 1950s and has continued ever since. As 
an example, it was realized that a reverse die was first used to 
strike a pattern half dollar dated 1859, and, after the die had 
cracked or rusted, was used to strike a pattern half dollar dated 
1838. Therefore, the 1838 piece must have been struck /ater than 
the 1859 pattern and, thus, was a restrike. Through careful at- 
tention to die use and die states, Mint insiders would be “caught,” 
but not in the act. Those involved had long since died, and even 
their exact identities—particularly of the younger relatives of Mint 
officials—could only be surmised. 


Before long in the 1860s, the market was swimming in newly 
minted Proof half cents of the 1840s, 1856 Flying Eagle cents, 
rare-date silver dollars, and other highly prized former rarities. 
These coins were still rarities, but not so rare as formerly. The 
thousand or so original 1856 Flying Eagle cents were now aug- 
mented by 1,500 to 2,500 freshly struck 
Proofs. Instead of a couple dozen 1848-dated 
half cents being known, there were now, per- 
haps, 50 or more. Pattern half dollars dated 
1838 and 1839, once extremely rare and sel- 
dom seen, now existed to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred pieces. While underground re- 
striking seems to have commenced in the 
summer of 1859, it continued until at least 
1885, although the varieties restruck dif- 
fered from one era to another. 


A few additional 1804-dated silver dol- 
lars were made as well (but a reverse die dif- 
ferent from the originals was used). Today, 
there are but 15 silver dollars of the date 1804 known, of which 
eight are of the original type made in the 1830s for diplomatic 
presentation and numismatic purposes, while seven were made later 
as restrikes, using a different reverse die. 

Enough restrikes of half cents, patterns, silver dollars, and other 
rarities were made to earn a tidy profit for Mint insiders, but not 
too many restrikes, lest the issues be common. 


Regular Proofs 


In the meantime, each year the Mint struck Proof or mirror- 
finish coins of the denominations then being made for circulation. 
Such pieces were made from dies that had been polished to a mirror 
surface, and were struck on planchets selected to be free from sig- 
nificant marks or problems. The term master coin was used at the 
Mint to designate such pieces. It may have been James Ross Snowden 
who in the mid-1850s first applied the Proof nomenclature. 
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Sets of Proof coins were made intermittently prior to 1854, 
with no sets being struck in the year 1853. Interestingly, the earli- 
est known documentation for the issuance of mirror-finish coin 
sets is that surrounding the minting in 1834 of the aforementioned 
diplomatic presentation coins, the sets and coins forming the fo- 
cus of the present book. However, scattered Proofs of earlier dates 
exist.' A popular but unconfirmed story involving Philadelphia 
numismatist J.J. Mickley holds that he visited the Mint in 1827 
and purchased for face value four Proof strikings of the 1827 quar- 
ter dollar and, seemingly, at least one each of the Proof half dime, 
dime, and half dollar. For the year 1796 many dozens of silver 
coins are known with mirrorlike surfaces, most being of the quar- 
ter dollar denomination. It is not known if these were struck for 
presentation for some long-forgotten occasion, or why they were 
made.? Quite a few of these were later found in England, where in 
the 1790s there was a great passion for collecting coins, tokens, 
and medals. Perhaps a quantity was made up and sent to one of 
the many coin dealers active in London and elsewhere in 1796. 
Somehow, multiple examples found their way into numismatic 
cabinets. In the same era, there were no coin dealers in the United 
States and only a handful of collectors. 


Actual printed evidence of the distribution of sets of Proof (later 
nomenclature) coins to collectors and others seems to be lacking 
for any period prior to the 1840s. However, the Mint Cabinet, 
now known as the National Numismatic Collection, includes a 
full Proof set of the copper, silver, and gold coins minted in 1821. 


By the 1840s, coins were fitted into presentation cases and 
were distributed along with a small card bearing the imprint of 
Manly & Orr, printers, at 45 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.’ In 
his auction sale of February 27, 1880, by which time the term 
“Proof” was in widespread use, Edouard Frossard described Lot 
651, certainly one of the earliest-dated full Proof sets to be offered 
for sale within the numismatic community:* 


1843. Ten, five, two and a half dollars, gold; dollar, half, quar- 
ter, dime and half dime, silver; cent and half cent, copper. Fine 
proof set in velvet-lined morocco case. A present of John Tyler, 
president of the United States, to his ward, Mrs. Octavia 
[Mc]Murray. Extremely desirable set. 10 pieces. 


From 1854 onward, sets were made continuously for many 
years, until 1916. Beginning in 1858, coincident with the great 
rise in coin collecting in America, sets were publicized as being 
generally available to the public, and an estimated 210 silver sets 
were struck, perhaps 300 or so copper-nickel cents, and differing 


Proof silver dollar of 1858, of the Liberty Seated design. It 
is believed that about 210 Proofs were struck, as part of silver 
sets offered to numismatists. (Eliasberg Collection) 





quantities of gold coins, perhaps several dozen gold dollars, a dozen 
or so $2.50 coins, and smaller numbers of the higher denomina- 
tions up to the $20. We can only estimate how many might have 
been made, as production figures were not kept. Today, only three 
Proof 1858 $20 coins are known, one in private hands and the 
others in the collections of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
American Numismatic Society. 


In general the copper-nickel cents could be acquired as part of 
sets, or singly. Silver coins were usually sold in sets containing one of 
each denomination from three cents to dollar, and gold coins were 
sold singly. At the time there was virtually no interest in collecting 
gold coins by date sequence for any year after the “old series” 1795- 
1834, and thus sales of gold Proof denominations were small. 


The following letter from J. Ledyard Hodge reflects the de- 
mand for Proof coins by two years later, in 1860: 


{[From] Phila-March 13th, 1860 
[To] R. Alonzo Brock, Esq. 


Dear Sir, 
| have delayed answering your last letters, hoping every day to 
pick up something that might increase your collection, but I find 





| The 1834 presentation coins were not called Proofsin Mint or other correspondence, nor was the finish of the coins mentioned at all. However, their mirrorlike finish, made by striking 


from highly polished dies, is what American numismatists commonly referred to as Proofs, or brilliant Proofs, or mirror Proofs beginning in the 1850s. 


2 R.W. Julian, letter, April 27, 1999: “Ivis extremely unlikely that the 1796 prooflike pieces (or Proofs, depending upon one’s view) were struck for any special occasion. Such coins were 


normally kept on hand at the Mint for visitors wishing to obtain fine examples of the coinage for presents or to put into their collections. It is known that Director Elias Boudinot sent 


some pieces to England as examples of the best work that we could do. | am not certain of the exact date for this, however, and it may have been in 1797 or 1798. I might note that, 


with the exception of the diplomatic sets of 1834-5, I know of no special coinage for political or other occasions through 1840. The theory that Proof coins, for example, were made for 


election years is without merit.” 


> Walter Breens Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Proof Coins 1722-1989, p. 24, discusses sets of 1843 and 1844 with such cards. 

4 Citation suggested by Karl Moulton. The recipient of the set, Mrs. McMurray, helped take care of President Tyler's children after his wife Letitia died in 1842. In 1843, Mrs. McMurray 
was acting first lady. Tyler remarried in 1844, his new wife being the former Julia Gardiner of New York, becoming the first American president to take a bride while in office. 

5 Correspondence by Hodge given to the author by Edwin B. Nash, Jr., and earlier published with other of Hodge's letters in the Rare Coin Review and in the book, American 
Numismatics Before the Civil War, 1760-1860 (the last also gives much information about Hodge and his numismatic demise). Robert Alonzo Brock, of Richmond, Virginia, was active 
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things remarkably dull in the coin line, and when any fine or 
rare pieces do make their appearance it is with such prices at- 
tached as to frighten any one. I however send you some pieces by 
Adams Express which please enquire for the cost of them being 
in annexed list. 

The Mint has raised its price for Proof sets this year to $3; 
until now they charged merely their actual value of $2.02 but last 
year the demand was so great that it kept the time of one person 
occupied nearly the whole year, attending to getting up the pieces 
and delivering them., they being all struck on the hand press, with 
special care. So this year they justify the additional charge on the 
ground of the trouble and time used. These Proof sets of back 
years increase in value rapidly. Those of 1859 are already worth 
$4.50 to $5 and of previous years $8 to $10, and perhaps even 
more. Previous to 1859 there were very few struck in each year, 
not over 200 sets. The set of 1858 possesses a value on this ac- 
count that there were no silver dollars at all struck of that year, 
except about 210 to go in the Proof sets, so that these dollars will 
soon be very rare indeed. In fact they are worth $5 already. ' 

I was offered a set of 1858 with the same number of pieces 
as in the one of 1860 I now send you for $8, but declined having 
it [the 1858 set] myself, and not knowing whether you cared for 
it at that price, though if you wish it at all you will probably have 
to give that or more. If you wish these Proof sets of back years, 
let me know and also how much you are willing to give. | would 
advise you if you wish them at all to take them at once, espe- 
cially the 1858 and 1859 at present prices. The previous ones | 
think have attained nearly their fixed price, and besides are not 
often to be met at any price. I have also declined buying any of 
the pattern pieces of the Mint cents or others, or any of the rare 
silver or copper coinage as half cents of the 1840s etc., not feel- 
ing authorized to invest $4 or $5 ona single piece without direc- 
tion from you.’ If you wish any of these pieces I think you had 
better make out a list of the pieces you wish and their value to 
you as a guide for me. 

Have you come across any new store cards, etc.’ I find one or 
two almost every day, but must say I do not admire the prices. As 
the ones I want now are almost invariably rare ones. | am put in 
for at least $1 apiece for them, and it is awful to look over my list 
of pieces specially wanted and see over 100 blanks, of ones I know 
of besides any quantity unknown. In haste, 

Yr's very truly, 

J. Ledyard Hodge 


Thus, in 1860 upon application to the Mint, anyone could 
purchase a partial or complete set of Proof coins of the current 
year. In 1860 a full set would have consisted of a copper-nickel 
Indian cent; silver three-cent piece, half dime, dime, quarter 
dollar, half dollar, and dollar; and gold $1, $2.50, $3, $5, 
$10, and $20. 


Increased Awareness of Restrikes 


For a long period of time, collectors and dealers bought, sold, 
and enjoyed rare pattern coins, restrikes, and the like, without tak- 
ing much notice of them. In the 1850s and 1860s and even later, 
there was nothing in print to guide the numismatist as to the dif- 
ferentiation of a Proof half cent dated in 1840 and actually struck 
in 1840, from one dated 1840 but made circa 1860 and using a 
slightly different reverse die. All 1840-dated half cents were treated 
alike; all were considered rare and desirable. Similarly, an 1856 
Flying Eagle cent was simply an 1856 Flying Eagle cent, with “origi- 
nal” or “restrike” status not mentioned (nor is such status often 
mentioned today, as few collectors care). 


From 1859 through the early 1880s, there were scattered com- 
plaints by Edward D. Cogan, W. Elliot Woodward, S.K. Harzfeld, 
and other “outsider” dealers that Mint officials and their relatives 
were being unfair to the numismatic community. However, no 
one at the Mint cared to derail the gravy train, and no other au- 
thorities (such as might be found at the Treasury Department in 
Washington or in Congress) were consulted, or if they were, they 
did not pursue the matter. In the meantime, various Mint direc- 
tors and their spokesmen (most notably W.E. Dubois) issued pro- 
nouncements that all old dies had been destroyed; that while re- 
strikes may have been made at some earlier times, certainly none 
were being made now; etc., etc. Sometimes a dealer such as S.K. 
Harzfeld or Edouard Frossard would contact Mint officials, be 
charmed by them, and state that contrary to what others might 
think, the Mint was honest and forthright in all its dealings. 


Frossard to the Mint’s Defense 
In 1884 the Philadelphia Mint was at a low ebb with its ethics, 


a situation built upon at least 25 years of private profiteering and 
deceit by Mint officials, culminating in the worst way with the 
machinations of Mint director and numismatist Dr. Henry Rich- 
ard Linderman (who served as director until December 1878). 
Often, what Mint officials said about quantities coined, dates of 
mintage, dies being sealed and put away for years in a safe and not 
used during that interval, or destruction of dies, was greeted with 
suspicion and disbelief. Linderman in particular had destroyed even 
his successors’ credibility.’ 

Writing in the March 1884 issue of Numisma, dealer Edouard 
Frossard took issue with the prevailing anti-Mint sentiment: 


Our critic of the Sandham sale recently, almost openly, in- 
sinuated that trade dollars have been quietly manufactured at the 





in numismatics for a long time and held membership in several different organizations, including the Boston Numismatic Society (through at least the early 1880s). 


of 140 listed individual subscribers to $.S. Crosby's Early Coins of America. 


In 1875 he was one 


| This letter suggesting that about 200 to 210 Proof sets were struck in the year 1858 is the only specific contemporary record the author has ever encountered. (Years later the Chapman 


brothers stated that 80 were struck, a figure that was widely reproduced subsequently.) 


2 Proof half cents of the 1840s, having been recently restruck at the Mint, were aplenty in Philadelphia numismatic circles. 


3 Store cards (metal tokens with advertising, issued by various merchants and tradesmen) 


were very popular during the era. By January 1860, Mark W. Collet (a medical doctor who 


later lost his life in the Civil War), J. Ledyard Hodge, and Alfred B. Taylor (druggist, token issuer) created for the Philadelphia Numismatic Society a 16-page quarto work describing 
423 pieces, titled Catalogue of American Store Cards &c., With Space for Marking the Condition, Price, Rarity, &c., of Each Piece, Designed for the Use and Convenience of Collectors. 


Apparently, Hodge and his co-authors ventured in territory beyond their collective expertise, for the study, 


begun in 1858, was widely condemned as useless. Little was heard of it in 


later years, and none but the most dedicated student of tokens was apt to seek a copy. The booklets were distributed by Philadelphia dealer Edward D. Cogan, 


4 Although the Mint had poor credibility with certain knowledgeable numismatists at the time, most of the machinations we now (in the 


1990s) know existed, through the research 


efforts of Don Taxay, Walter H. Breen, and others, were not known in the 1880s. As R.W. Julian has pointed out (letter to the author, August 12, 1992), “much of the problem with 


Linderman’s reputation is ex post facto, not something at the time.” 
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Mint during the present year; in other words, that notwithstand- 
ing the positive assertions of the Mint authorities to the contrary, 
a trade dollar with the date 1884 does exist. 


his peers.! The following commentary appeared in his sale of the 
Ferguson Haines Collection, October 13-16, 1880, under Lot 
921, a rare 1802 half dime: 


We hold that the plain but positive statement of the Mint 
officers on the point should be considered conclusive evidence, 
and they say that no trade dollars have been issued in the Phila- 
delphia Mint, nor in any mint of the United States during the 
present year. 

But as doubts on this point may exist in the minds of those 
who heard the report, we are authorized to make the following 
offers: $100 cash each for any number of United States trade dol- 
lars of 1884, coined at the Philadelphia or any other United States 
mint; $25 cash down to anyone who will show us such a dollar. 

It is time that absurd and untruthful if not slanderous state- 
ments about so-called “deals” at the National Mint should cease. 
The present management has proved itself most honorable, im- 
partial and just, and no one has unusual facilities to obtain pat- 
tern pieces and Proof sets, all collectors in this respect being 
treated alike, i.e. what is obtainable by one at the Mint is ob- 
tainable by all. 

It is true that certain dealers and collectors have lobbying 
friends in Washington, men who hang about the Coinage and 
Finance Committee rooms, also the Treasury department. These 
men are at times enabled to secure pieces not issued to collectors 
at the Mint, but with this the Mint officers have nothing to do. 
They are required by law to furnish the Coinage Committee of 
Congress a certain number of specimens of the pattern pieces, 
essays, and regular coinage of each year; what Congressmen do 
with these is none of their concern. They are no more respon- 
sible for the action of these men than for the laws they frame. 

A careful study of the subject led us long ago to the belief 
that all trumped up charges of favoritism in the distribution of 
pattern pieces made against the present Mint officers, were ei- 
ther purely malicious, or arose from a total ignorance of the duties 
of those officers and of the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
legislative bodies at Washington. 


This piece [the 1802 half dime] is undoubtedly the rarest of 
the American silver series—not only that, but it must remain so, 
as the dies are no longer in existence. 

Judging from my own experience, I believe that the purchaser 
of an 1804 dollar, or any one of many of the rarest of United 
States coins, has no guarantee that the son of some future director 
or chief coiner of the Mint will not, at an unexpected moment, 
place a quantity on the market. “What man has done man may 
do,” and the ways of the Mint of the United States are past find- 
ing out, though transactions, such as restriking 1804 dollars, 1827 
quarter dollars, and rare half cents, and speculations in rare ex- 
perimental coins designed, engraved, and struck at the expense of 
the government, have been too frequent not to be well under- 
stood. What the lords of the Treasury will do next is “what no 
feller can find out.” We will wait and see. 

In these days of investigation, an inquiry into the past opera- 
tions of the Mint at Philadelphia, or rather into the past conduct 
of some of its officials, would, if properly conducted, be fruitful 
in results; and if properly reported, would furnish what Horace 
Greeley used to call “mighty interesting reading.” 

As [the] government is fond of illustrating its reports, as a 
frontispiece, is suggested a view of a son of a late official of the 
Mint, as he appeared at the store of the writer, when on a ped- 
dling expedition from Philadelphia to Boston, he drew from 
his pocket rolls of “God Our Trust” patterns, and urged their 
purchase at wholesale, after sundry sets had been dispersed of 
at $100 each to collectors of rare coins, with the assurance that 
only a very few had been struck, and that the dies were de- 
stroyed. 

Should, however, an investigation be ordered, it is to be hoped 
it will not be entrusted to that committee which requires 618 sets 
of the goloid coinage,’ costing nearly $4,000 for the metal alone, 
before it can decide whether to recommend the acceptance or re- 


Certain Mint officials must have howled with laughter when iection of the most stupid humbug and most stupen Gisceoke 


they read what Frossard wrote! Years later in 1907-8 it would be that has lately been honored with official attention. 


revealed that William K. Idler and John W. Haseltine, both with 
intimate connections to the Mint, owned 10 non-existent glittering 
Proof 1884 trade dollars! 


This was printed in Woodward’ sale of June 28-29, 1886, 


relation to a pattern coin: 


n 


Lot 765: 1863 Ten dollars; struck in copper; rev. “God Our 
Trust”; Proof, rare. 

This and the following were purchased at a very large price di- 
rectly from the Mint authorities when Mr. Pollock was superinten- 
dent,’ and acting in an official capacity, and if he or his assistants 
paid for them, a fact which I have always doubted, the government 
received for them a very large price, much in excess of the value of 
the genuine metals on which they should have been struck {gold].* 

Men of middle age will remember Mr. [William H.] Seward’s 


Woodward and the Unvarnished Truth 


Although many other examples of comments within the nu- 
mismatic community can be cited—for the Mint, such as the 
aforementioned Frossard narrative, or against it—the below 
quoted remarks by W. Elliot Woodward will suffice to conclude 
the matter. Among dealers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, he was probably the one individual most respected by 





! Woodward's biography is given in Appendix II. 

2 At the time, the word set was often used to refer to a single coin. The 618 coins in question were gold strikings of the 1879 Flowing Hair $4 Stella. R.W. Julian (letter, April 27, 1999) 
states that the published figure was 425 coins, “plus the usual clandestine handful for collectors within the Mint.” However, if the metal used actually approached $4,000, this might 
indicate that the figure included some goloid metric (gold and silver alloy) coins; specific details are not known. 

3 James Pollock succeeded James Ross Snowden as director of the Mint. His service period was from May 1861 to September 1866 and again from May 1869 to March 1873. From 
1873 through 1879 he was superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint (the director’ office being changed by that time and moved to the Treasury Department in Washington). Unlike 
Snowden, Pollock is not known to have been a serious numismatist, despite the Boston Numismatic Society awarding him an honorary membership years later in April 1884. 

4 R.W, Julian (communications to author) has related that Proof coins and patterns were struck by the Medal Department of the Mint or under other circumstances, and mintage figures 
were not entered into official records. It seems that on some occasions, those restriking coins provided their own planchets, sometimes in the form of already struck coins (such as in an 
instance in which an 1859 Liberty Seated silver dollar was used as a planchet for the restriking of an 1838-dated Gobrecht pattern dollar; other examples could be cited), 
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little bell, the tinkling of which consigned many a man to impris- 
onment without a hearing or a trial.’ Some of these men were 
probably heard from afterwards; others perhaps were not. The 
United States government now manages things differently; it, first, 
through its authorized agents, sells coins at an exorbitant, un- 
heard of price, and next by other agents seizes them without apol- 
ogy, compensation, or, so far as we know, any legal right. 

As I expect to be deprived of these pattern coins,’ this statement 
is made in explanation to such correspondents as ordering this class 
of pieces will doubtless be disappointed by not receiving them. 


Under Lot 766 of the same 1886 sale, Woodward offered an 
1863 pattern half dollar, copper, “God Our Trust,” noting: 


For several of these “God-our-trust” patterns, received from 
Pollock's peddlers, I paid $50.00 each, and for a number of them. 
Daniel Bertsch, of Mauch Chunk, Penn., paid me $100.00 each. 


Interestingly, few numismatists heeded the siren call sounded by 
Woodward, and even such excellent students of pattern coins such 
as Edgar H. Adams seldom took note of restrikes vs. originals, or 
wrote about Mint practices of the 1859-1885 period.’ In general, 
anything said by a Mint director, or official, or Mint Cabinet cura- 
tor (W.E. Dubois) during the general period from late spring 1859 
to late spring 1885 must be taken with a very large grain of salt. 


In the modern era, while Walter Breen, Don Taxay, and others 
have written extensively about restrikes and have compounded 
many theories (some of which, upon repetition by others, became 
“facts,” others of which seem quite improbable), there has been 
almost no delineation that the pre-1859 era as being of different 
ethics and practice than the later secretive operations. However, as 
in many walks of life and research endeavors, one scenario does 
not fit all circumstances. 


Are coins like people in that a great coin, like a great person, 
can arise from less than legal circumstances of birth? Or, must all 
circumstances conform to popular approval, and therefore should 
post-1859 private issues have secondary status? The matter can be 


debated endlessly. 

Regardless, the question does not seem to apply for restrikes 
made during the “sunshine period” of Mint honesty and openness 
prior to the summer of 1859." 


Diplomatic Presentation Sets 


Returning to the year 1834, when the State Department first 
desired to have two special sets of American coins made for diplo- 
matic presentation by Special Agent Edmund Roberts to the King 
of Siam and the Sultan of Muscat, mirror-finish (Proof) coins of 
the current year were struck from dies on hand, these being the 
1834 copper half cent, copper cent, silver half dime, silver dime, 
silver quarter dollar, silver half dollar, two varieties of gold $2.50 
quarter eagles (one with the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM and 
without), and gold $5 half eagle.’ 

Mint records were consulted, and it was learned that the other 
denominations authorized to be struck in 1834 were the silver dollar 
and gold $10 eagle, but that these had not been coined since 1804. 
Thus, among current coinage of 1834, the two largest, most im- 
pressive silver and gold denominations were absent. 

This would not suffice for the grand array of coins envisioned 
for each set, and the Mint probably checked to see if old dies for 
the 1804 dollar and $10 could be found. What happened at that 
point is still a matter of conjecture by numismatic historians (and 
is the subject of an expanded discussion in Chapter 14). 


One school of thought’ holds that no 1804-dated dies could be 
found, and that new 1804-dated dies were created forthwith in 
order to provide coins for the sets. About the same time, possibly 
as a back-up, additional new dies were made dated 1802 and 1803. 
From the 1804-dated dollar die and a newly created reverse, 1804 
dollars were minted for the first time. 


The second school of thought’ is that when in 1831, the re- 
striction on coinage of silver dollars for circulation was lifted, new 
dies were made up with a series of older dates, 1801-1804, but not 
used at the time. Or, if they were used, only 1804-dated dollars 
were struck. Subsequently, when there was a call for 1804-dated 
dollars for the diplomatic presentation sets in 1834, 1804-dated 
dollars struck in 1831 were used, or else the 1804-dated dies were 
employed for the first time in 1834. 

In either scenario, new dies were made in the early 1830s, but with 
the date 1804 added, to represent the last official date such pieces 
were struck. Apparently, the Mint did not know that while in 1804 








| R.W. Julian (letter, April 27, 1999) suggests that the reference should have been to Secretary of War E.M. Stanton, not to Seward. Stanton had such authority, as habeas corpus 
was suspended under Abraham Lincoln. 

2 The Treasury Department sometimes sent out agents to seize coins that unidentified persons viewed as being illegally held. This situation continued for many years thereafter. 
(Circa 1960 the present writer purchased from Lester Merkin a copper striking of a 1942-dated cent-size medalet made as a proposal for United States coinage. My announcement 
of this attracted the attention of the Treasury Department, which dispatched an agent to my office with a warrant for its seizure. Upon questioning, the agent was found to have 
no numismatic knowledge and was just “following orders.” I signed a protest, and I was told that an explanation would be forthcoming. That was 39 years ago, and I am still 
waiting.) 

> Some comments about the 1884 trade dollar excepted. 

4 Opinion of the author, with the full realization that opinions of others may differ. R.W. Julian (letter, April 27, 1999) shares the author's view: “I quite agree that restrikes made after 
the summer of 1859 are of a different intent than those made before this time. When there was only a relatively small number of collectors, restriking was not considered unethical. 
5R.W. Julian, The Numismatist, January 1970, “Another Look at the 1804.” * The inclusion of two varieties of quarter eagles is discussed at length in Chapter 10. Half eagles were 
also made in two varieties in 1834, but it is not known why just one variety was included in the sets. 

6 Exemplified by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar. oe 

7 Exemplified by essays by R.W. Julian, including a contribution to Q. David Bowers’ book, Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyclopedia, Chapter 5. 
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some 1804-dated $10 coins had been struck, the mintage figures for 
silver dollars of 1804 represented pieces struck from dies on hand 
from earlier years including 1803. Thus, what the Mint officials did 
not know (or, in the case of Adam Eckfeldt, had forgotten) was that 
there was no such thing as an 1804 dollar actually struck in 1804. 


Two Proof 1804 silver dollars and $10 pieces, from new dies 
created in 1831-4 by the use of devices and punches on hand, were 
struck and included with the two 1834 presentation sets. As noted 
earlier, in March 1835 two more sets of presentation coins were 
ordered, these for presentation by Edmund Roberts to the rulers 
of Cochin-China and Japan. Mint records reveal that each of the 
second sets contained a half cent, cent, silver three-cent piece, half 
dime, dime, quarter dollar, half dollar, silver dollar (dated 1804), 
two varieties of gold $2.50, one gold $5, and one gold $10 (dated 
1804). It is not known if most of the other coins were dated 1834, 
or if they were from new 1835 dies. Quarter eagles from the old- 
style reverse die with motto E PLURIBUS UNUM are not known 


to have been struck after 1834. 

Including pieces made for numismatic purposes, the number 
of 1804 dollars produced during the period of the 1830s was at 
least eight, as evidenced by the number known to exist today. Of 
these eight, four seem to have been made as part of diplomatic 
presentation sets and sent to Special Agent Edmund Roberts. 

In a nutshell, that is how the “famous” 1804 silver dollar came 
to be. It is seen that in the context of Mint practice at the time, the 
making of 1804-dated dollars years later in the 1830s was not 
particularly unusual. 

It is also seen that after the summer of 1859, the restriking of 
numismatically desirable coins went “underground,” and that the 
later production of 1804-dated dollars (which used a different re- 
verse die) was conducted in secrecy, with misinformation dissemi- 
nated by those in charge at the Mint. 

More will be related in Chapter 14 concerning the silver dol- 
lars of 1804, but the preceding commentary sets the scene. 


| ee 


Chapter 2 





The Barter System 


In connection with the coinage of 1834 and the Philadelphia 
Mint it is relevant to give an overview of coins, currency, minting, 
and collecting during the era. The decade of the 1820s is addressed 
as well, this being the time of certain of Edmund Roberts’ activi- 
ties which lead up to the distribution of the presentation sets con- 
taining the 1804-dated silver dollars. 


In the 1820s and 1830s most trade within the United States 
was transacted by small denomination coins from the cent to the 
half dollar, paper money of values from $1 to $10, bank drafts, 
and records of account. In small towns much commerce was by 
the barter system, with general stores and mercantile establish- 
ments maintaining ledgers for each client, and often exchanging, 
for example, cloth yard goods for dairy products, or salted pork for 
eggs. A review of ledgers and day books of merchants of the era, of 
which many survive in historical societies and libraries, will quickly 
reveal that while some customers paid cash, many traded their 
goods for what they needed at the store. The average American 
citizen had few silver coins jingling in his or her pocket, and no 
gold coins at all. 

A store ledger kept by Henry Rust for the years 1815 to 1825, 
for his general store in South Wolfeboro, reveals that only rarely 
did his customers pay cash for their purchases.'! This store was 
about 50 miles from Edmund Roberts’ hometown of Portsmouth 
and no doubt is representative of business in southern New Hamp- 
shire at the time. 

Henry Rust reckoned his trade in terms of dollars and cents 
(frequently in shillings and pence and then converted at the pre- 
vailing rate; in 1816, a shilling was converted at six to a dollar, or 


MONEY IN 
AMERICA IN THE 
1820s AND 18308 


16.7¢), even though actual money did not change hands.’ This 
enabled him to assign a trade value to each transaction. In the 
“Contra” column of his ledger for each activity he recorded what 
he exchanged in goods or labor. Below is a representative sample 
taken from several thousand listings: 


ITEMS SOLD OR SERVICES GIVEN BY HENRY RUST 


(Date, customer, price in dollars and cents) 


1815, March. John W. Horne. 5,000 shingles. [Valued in trade 
at] $8.33 

1815, May. Nathaniel Rust. Labor (Rust himself, one boy, 1 
horse, 4 oxen). $1.50 

1815, July 29. Peter Frey. 1 bushel potatoes. $0.33 

1815, August 3. Adelphia Ricker. 1 bushel apples. $0.33 

1815, November 1. Nathaniel Rust. For pasturing a sheep. 
$1.50 

1817, May 27. Jonathan Gail. 900 feet of planks. $4.90 

1819, April 30. Mark Fogg. 1 peck barley. $0.50 

1819, July 10. James Johnson. 6 quarts rum. $1 

1819, July 22. Nicholas Morrison. 2 quarts molasses. $0.42 

1819, October 27. Abigail Martin. Hauling boards and 4'/2 
days building fence. $4 

1819, November 9. Moses Seavey. 1 day, myself, boy and 2 
oxen building wall. $1.50 

1820, March 27. William Rust. For moving horse to 
Brookfield, 7 miles. $0.28 

1820, May 8. Mark Fogg. 1 bushel corn. $0.50 

1820, May 27. Nicholas Morrison. 1 peck of flax seed. $0.34 

1820, July 29. George Rendal. Making 1 pair pantaloons. 
$0.67 

1820, August 4. James Langley. 2 quarts rum. $0.34 

1820, August 27. George Rendal. Shaving soap. $0.05 

1821, May 23. Ebenezer Winget. '/2 pound of tobacco. $0.1 25 





| Ledger in author's reference library. Quoted at length in The History of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, 1770-1984, three volumes, Q. David Bowers, 1995, for the Wolfeboro Historical 


Society. In one of those curious circumstances that is encountered now and then in history, it seems that Rust knew or had a re 


lationship via a real estate transaction with Edmund 


Roberts, involving acreage in the town of Alton, not far from Rust’s store in South Wolfeboro (see Appendix V). 


2 Actual shilling coins were seldom seen; shillings were simply used in accounts. Silver coins in circulation were apt to be 


being the most often seen. Certain Roberts family and State Department papers of the 1830s include accounts mentioning prices in shillir 


Spanish-American issues, with the two-real or “two bits” coin 


igs and converting them at the rate of six 


shillings per dollar. Until conducting research for the present book, the author was not aware of the widespread nature of the practice during the 1830s 
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1821, June 4. Ebenezer Winget. 4 weeks’ board of 
Lizebeth. $2 

1821, December 4. James Folsom. 1'/2 bushels of turnips. 
$0.50 

1822, January 3. Joseph Ricker. 4 gallons cider. $0.67 

1823, May 6. Peter Frey. 4 quarts salt, $0.20 

1823, June 31. Peter Frey. 2 lemons. $0.10 

1823, December 9. Sarah Wentworth. 1 suit of O.D. [out- 
door?] clothes. $2.50 

1824, May 10. Joseph Sanborn. 1 pair boots. $1 

1825, March 10. Stephen McIntire. Making 1 shirt. $0.50 


GOODS AND SERVICES RECEIVED IN PAYMENT BY 
HENRY RUST (Date, payee, value converted to dollars and cents) 


1815, September 4. Nathaniel Rust. 6 days’ work on corn 
house. [Valued in trade at] $5. 

1815, October 14. Adelphia Ricker. One day’s work. 3 shil- 
lings. $0.50 

1815, November 21. Samuel Connor. 1 day framing shop. 
$1 

1816, January 1. Nathaniel Rust. Mending sleigh. $0.83 

1816, May 2. Daniel Brewster. 1 gallon molasses. $0.50 

1816, November 21. Nathaniel Rust. 2 days’ work on house. 
$1.67 

1817, April 17. Peter Frey. 1 day hauling dung. $0.50 

1817, April 28. Mark Fogg. 1 calf skin. $0.67 

1817, June 13. Jonathan Gail. 28 pounds of fish. $1.12 

1817, June 14. Peter Frey. 1 day cutting bushes. $0.50 

1817, July 17. Joseph Ricker. 1 day cutting trees. $0.50 

1817, November 10. Peter Frey. 3/4 day mowing. $0.33 

1819, June 9. Nicholas Morrison. Making 1 pair shoes. 
$0.50 

1819, September 21. Moses Seavey. Reaping 2'/2 acres of 
rye. $2.50 

1819, November 6. Moses Seavey. 1 day cutting stone. $0.50 

1820, February 20. Joseph Ricker. 1 day hauling wood. 
$0.34 

1820, March 31. Moses Seavey. Digging well 8 feet, 9 
inches, and stoning it. $6.20 


Rural America in the early nineteenth century. (Drawing by John 
G. Chapman, engraved by James Smillie, for Graham's Magazine, Au- 
gust 1844) 








Working in a field. Such efforts were often bartered for goods 
and services in an era in which coins and currency played a sec- 
ondary role in the commerce of rural New Hampshire. (Farmer's 
Almanac, circa 1820, woodcut attributed to Alexander Anderson, 
M.D., America’s most distinguished engraver of popular periodi- 
cal illustrations at the time) 


1821, June 21. Joseph Ricker. Hire of ox for plowing. $0.17 
1821, July 4. Benjamin W. Adams. 3 lemons. $0.10 
1822, June 5. Joseph Ricker. 1 day shearing sheep. $0.50 
1822, June 10. Joseph Ricker. 1 day hoeing. $0.50 

1823, March 23. Benjamin Horne. 10 days’ work. $3.07 


Relative to the amounts above, it is also obvious that there would 
have been little need for high-denomination coins such as gold 
pieces. A day’s labor was worth a silver half dollar. This account 
book and the one quoted below place in perspective some of the 
financial transactions of the Edmund Roberts household subse- 
quently discussed in the present narrative. 


The day book of Daniel Ladd, a jack of all trades who worked 
circa 1825-1839, near Nottingham, a town a few miles inland from 
Portsmouth, additionally reflects the values of certain goods and 
labor of the time, in a day when 50¢ was a day’s pay for hard labor, 
and such sums as $10 or $20 were scarcely encountered. The led- 
ger entries are in cents and dollars; actual payment was sometimes 
made in trade for goods:! 


1824, October. Making a hat for Ruthy Ladd. $0.20. 

1825, May. 2 days painting for Daniel Griffin. $1.00 

1825, June. 1 day working on fence for Daniel Griffin. $0.50 

1825, June. Half day hoeing for Daniel Griffin. $0.25 

1825, September: Taking a mare to Newburyport [Massachu- 
setts] for Aaron Rollings. $1.50. 

1825, October. One day’s work on the well of Stephen 
Philbrick. $0.50 

1825, November. Taking my wagon to Levy Harvey's place in 
Nottingham, twice, 12 miles at 4 cents per mile. $0.48 

1825, November. Made a pair of trousers for Jeremiah Smart. 
$0.50 

1825, November: One day’s work on cider mill for Josiah 
Robinson. $0.50 





' Author's reference library. 
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1825, December. Sold 153 pounds of pork at 5!/2 cents per 
pound to Amos Smith. $8.00. 

1825, December. Sold 6'/2 pounds of fish to Jeremiah Smart 
at 3'/2 cents per pound. $0.23 

1826, January. One day sharpening and setting the shoes on a 
mare, for Ezekiel Merrill. $0.50 

1826, February. Taking John Ladd’s wagon to Candia. $0.62. 

1826, March. For making a pair of shirts for Stephen Ladd. 
$0.40. 

1826, April. Myself and one yoke of oxen and horse and plow, 
two days plowing for Ezekiel Merrill. $3.67 

1826, May. Plowing a piece of ground in orchard of Henry 
Tucker. $0.37 

1826, June: Sold 2'/2 pounds of mackerel to Noah Robinson. 
$0.09 

1826, October. One day digging potatoes for Jonathan 
Woodman. $0.50 

1826, October. Sold fire shovel and tongs to Nancy Ladd. 
$2.00 

1826, October. Sold chest of draws {later called drawers] to 
Nancy Ladd. $4.00 

1826, November. Taking John Ladd’s two-horse wagon to 
Newport (probably Newburyport, Massachusetts).' $1.00 

1827, March. For making a pair of thick shoes for Thomas 
Robinson. $0.66 

1827, May. Two days work for Ezekiel Merrill, fixing, plow- 
ing, painting, and hauling dung. $1.00 

1828: Sold a side of Calcutta leather to Thomas Robinson. 
$1.17 

1828, July. Sold 2 quarts of rum to Phineas Danforth. $0.22 

1828, November. Sold 1 pound of candles to Phineas 
Danforth. $0.17 

1829, May 2. Sold 15 pounds of veal at 5 cents per pound to 
John Lang. $0.75 

1829, August. Sold 24'/2 bushels of coal at 8 cents a bushel to 
John Lang. $1.96 

1829, September. Sold 1 sheep to John Lang. $1.50 

1829, October. Sold 20 feet of pine boards to Benjamin Rob- 
inson. $0.20 

1830, January: Sold '/2 cord of hardwood to John Lang for 
$1.00 

1831, May: Helping Noah Robinson drive sheep. $0.25 

1832, May. One day’s work for myself and four cattle, and a 
horse for a half day, plowing for Lemuel Philbrick. $2.00 

1832, May. Sold bushel of corn to Peter Philbrick. $0.75 

1832, June. Sold 2 quarts of new rum to Thomas Jenness. 
$0.22 

1832, June. Sold 7 yards of calico to Thomas Jenness. $1.17 

1833, November. Sold 10'/2 pounds of iron at 6 cents per 
pound to Abraham Chase. $0.62 

1834, September. Sold '/2 pound of tobacco to Lemuel 
Philbrick. $0.09 

1835, July. Sold 2 pounds of sugar at 12!/2 cents per pound to 
John F. Young. $0.25 

1837, July: Sold one bushel of rye to Nathaniel Marston. $1.42. 

1837, October: Sold 6'/4 pounds of fish at 4 cents per pound 
to Nathaniel Marston. $0.25 

1837, October: Sold 5 pounds of butter to Nathaniel Marston. 
$1.00 
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The Mexican eight-real coins were the most popular “silver 
dollars” in world trade, these being familiar sights in ports from 
Rio de Janeiro to New York to Canton. Also in wide use were eight- 
real “dollars,” but of different designs, made by other countries in 


Central and South America. 


1837, October. Sold one bushel of “Injun meal” to Nathaniel 
Marston. $1.50 

1837, November. Sold half bushel of salt to Ezekiel Merrill. 
$0.37 


Foreign Coins in Circulation 


In the 1820s and 1830s, most people traded within a few miles 
of where they lived. At the time, railroads were just beginning to 
be built, and the telegraph had not yet been invented. Travel was 
uncertain and slow as were communications. Water was the main 
avenue of bulk commerce, with inland canals being the growth 
industry of the era (in areas where the terrain permitted construc- 
tion), and with trading by sea among various American coastal 
ports and distant lands. Fresh in the memory of most Americans 
was the completion of that remarkable engineering and commer- 
cial accomplishment, the Erie Canal, which was celebrated with 
great festivities in 1825. China had its Great Wall, Egypt had its 
pyramids, and now the United States had its Erie Canal. 

Coins in circulation in the 1830s consisted of American fed- 
eral issues as well as an array of foreign coins, many of the latter 
being legal tender in the United States. Foreign shillings, francs, 
reals, and écus were necessary in the early days, as the Philadel- 
phia Mint, established in 1792 and fully operative in 1793, took 
many years to coin enough pieces to satisfy commercial needs. 
The legal tender status of foreign coins was repealed by the Act of 
February 21, 1857, effective two years later (plus a six-month ex- 
tension later granted). By this time it was felt that enough United 


States coins had been minted. 





' Although there is a Newport, NH, in the western part of the state near Claremont. 
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Souvenirs of Marquis de Lafayette’s (usually referred to as General Lafayette) visit to the United States in 1824-5, when Congress designated 
him as “The Nation’s Guest.” Shown is a silk handkerchief commemorating his visit to Independence Hall in Philadelphia on September 28, 
1824. Also depicted are the obverse and reverse of a half dollar of the same date counterstamped with images of Washington and Lafayette, 
possibly from dies made in New York City. In the same year, Edmund Roberts would play a part in the reception of Lafayette when he visited 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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United States silver dollar of 1794, the first year of federal coin- 
age of this denomination. Only 1,758 were struck, creating an is- 
sue that would in time become a highly prized numismatic rarity. 
(Harry W. Bass, Jr. Collection) 





The most ubiquitous foreign coin in circulation in the United 
States during the 1830s was the silver two-reals or “two bits” piece, 
such coins being struck at over a dozen different mints from Mexico 
down to South America, in countries mostly controlled or founded 
by Spain. Mexico and other countries had a mine-to-mint philoso- 
phy. Thus, in Guanajuato, Mexico, not far from mines that yielded 
fabulous quantities of silver, a mint was established. Most coins struck 
in Mexico, Central America, and South America bore the images of 
Spanish kings, although by the 1830s different designs were also 
seen—such as a liberty cap and rays on Mexican issues. For ex- 
ample, it is likely the average merchant in Edmund Roberts’ home 
town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 1830s would encoun- 
ter more Spanish-American two-bit pieces (worth 25¢) than any 
denomination of silver coin minted by the United States. 


The silver real or bit was worth 12!/2¢ in terms of United States 
money. The largest silver denomination, the eight-real coin, also 
called the Spanish (or Mexican) milled dollar, was the world’s most 
popular trade coin, and such pieces were welcomed in ports on the 
shores of every ocean. 


It is a curious sidelight of history that even when American silver 
dollars (first minted in 1794) eventually became plentiful, merchants 
trading with foreign ports often had to pay a premium and buy 
Spanish-American eight-real coins to carry aboard ship. In fact, 
United States silver dollars typically traded at a discount in relation 
to dollars struck in Mexico. Many merchant marine and naval ac- 
counts tell of “silver dollars” being aboard American vessels, with no 
numismatic details given. Presumably, most such “dollars” were, in 


fact, Spanish-American eight-real coins. In Portsmouth, if a “dol- 
lar” was spoken of, it was likely a Spanish dollar. The image of Miss 
Liberty on an American dollar was a rare sight. 

Gold coins in American circulation were also dominated by 
Brazilian joes and Spanish-American issues, the latter reckoned in 
terms of escudos, with each escudo being worth $2. The large 
eight escudos gold coin, valued at $16, was commonly known as 
the doubloon and is familiar to every reader of pirate tales. 


In addition to Spanish-American silver and gold coins, many 
coins of England, Holland, France, and elsewhere were seen in ev- 
eryday commerce in the United States. In general, silver coins traded 
by general appearance. Any silver coin that was about the size of an 
American quarter dollar or Mexican two bits was usually accepted 
for 25¢, this extending even to the British shilling, which was sig- 
nificantly lighter in weight.' For gold coins, commercial tables were 
published, and the coins of different lands were valued by weight 
and fineness (purity of gold). The actual intrinsic or metal value of a 
coin became very important in large transactions. However, the use 
of coins in pocket change was quite casual, with little attention paid 
to their actual worth. Appearance was everything. 


Also in circulation in the 1830s were worn copper coins issued 
years earlier, particularly in the 1780s, under the authority of states 
such as Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, plus 
assorted private issues, tokens, and the like. Store cards (tokens) is- 
sued by merchants were also seen and traded by appearance, a cop- 
per cent-sized store card being readily exchangeable for a cent. 


Federal Copper Coins 


Among the American coins that had found their way into cir- 
culation by the 1830s, the copper one-cent piece was dominant. 
These had been first struck at the Philadelphia Mint in 1793, and 
had been dated continuously ever since, with the exception of the 
year 1815.” Copper “pennies,” as they were called, were very use- 
ful, and a handful of them would buy lunch, supper, or even over- 
night lodging. 

Cents were used in other ways, including as a handy source of 
copper for jewelers to melt down to alloy with silver or gold, or 
holed for use as washers or grommets including to fasten sheet 
metal roofing with nails, or even to add to pickle jars to give the 
contents a particular green hue (an unhealthy practice). Many cents 
were counterstamped with advertisements, jewelers’ hallmarks, and 
other impressions, including in 1824 the images of Washington 
and Lafayette to commemorate the latter's visit to America, this 
event being widely chronicled in newspapers and books when the 
French hero of the American Revolution was designated by Con- 


gress as “The Nation’s Guest.”? 








| There seems to have been a threshold or differential at about 5¢, a sum large enough to make people pay attention. Thus, in some markets traders were careful not to confuse pistareens 
(worth 20¢) for two-real pieces (worth 25¢). (Commentary by Dr. John Kleeberg, letter to author, May 27, 1999) . 

2 R.W. Julian (letter, April 27, 1999): “Cents were struck late in the year 1815, but were dated 1816. Although cents dated 1823 are known, none were struck in that particular calendar 
year.” During this era, close attention was not paid to using dated dies in the same calendar year as appearing on the dies. . 

3 These Washington/Lafayette dies were also used to strike 9 mm. silver medalets. Traditionally in numismatic literature, Charles Cu shing Wright has been given as the author of these 


dies, but E. Luigi Persico may be a contender, a very serious possibility. On December 30, 1824, he was paid $80 by the 


Philaddphia Mint for “modeling a small medallion head for 


the silver coins” (cf. Frank H. Stewart, History of the First United States Mint, p. 188). If the Persico - Mint - Washington/Lafayette connection were confirmed, this would place the 


counterstamps as the first United States commemorative coins, unseating the present holder of that title, the 1848 CAL. gold $2.50. 
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Engravings depicting various United States silver coins of the early nineteenth century, including an 1804 
silver dollar. (A.M. Smith, Coins and Coinage. The United States Mint) 
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if not most had been exported, primarily to the West Indies and 
China, although a few could be found in banks. Gold coins were 
very scarce in circulation during that era, as most had been melted 
or exported after the War of 1812. 


In addition to their use as domestic specie reserves and in com- 
mercial transactions, some half dollars were used in maritime trade, 
particularly to the West Indies and east coast of South America. 
American silver sent to Martinique, Guadeloupe, Rio de Janeiro, 
and other ports seems to have circulated in those areas and also to 
have returned to the United States. 


United States half dollar of 1818. During this era, no silver dol- 
lars were minted in the United States, and half dollars assumed the 
position of the largest silver coins of the realm. (Douglas L. Noblet 
Collection) 


The China trade had a different set of circumstances, Traders 
in the port of Canton in China—this being the only Chinese har- 
bor open to American shipping in the 1830s—used silver coins 
solely, with an overwhelming preference for Spanish-American 
eight-real “dollars.” Thus, the typical New York City importer of 
tea from China in the early nineteenth century would take tens of 
thousands of eight-real coins to Canton.’ It was probably the case 
that some minuscule proportion of trade was also conducted with 
United States half dollars and silver dollars. In any event, the China 
trade seems to have the main use of Liberty Seated silver dollars in 
a later era, from the 1850s onward. It is likely that any United 
States coins sent to the Orient were melted there (or shipped from 
China to India, and melted in the latter country).? 





Copper half cents were also available in the early 1830s, but 
were not apt to be seen in general circulation. The denomination 
was unpopular. For this reason, half cents, first made in 1793, had 
been struck for commerce intermittently in later years, including 
in just three years in the 1820s (1826, 1828, and 1829) and only 
a few years in the 1830s (1831-5). Simply, there was little need for 
them. As noted earlier, for some years none were made for circula- 
tion, and striking was limited to Proofs for collectors, thus creat- 
ing rarities that later caught the eyes of restrikers. 


Federal Silver Coins 


Among United States silver coins, the largest denomination cur- 
rently being made in the early 1830s was the half dollar, a work- 
horse coin that served readily to facilitate transactions totaling sev- 


Other silver denominations in use in domestic American com- 
merce during the 1830s included the half dime, dime, and quarter 
dollar, each of which tended to be used intensively in hand-to- 
hand trade, as they would have been a nuisance to count if kept as 


eral dollars or more, especially in larger towns where trade was based _ specie reserves and inconvenient for maritime commerce. 


upon money, not upon barter. Many half dollars were stored in bank The utility provided in America by large silver denomina- 


vaults as part of the specie! reserves that contributed to the stability tions—particularly by half dollars—is reflected by the inven- 
of a financial institution, or were required under certain state laws. tory of a remarkable hoard found in a vault in Economy, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1878. These coins had been hidden away years ear- 


lier, in the 1820s and 1830s, by the Harmonists, members of a 


Silver dollars had been minted for a decade or so beginning in 
1794, but relatively few remained in circulation. It seems that many 








' Specie = minted silver and gold coins. 

? Multiple sources including Richard C. McKay, South Street: A Maritime History of New York, which contains an account of New York City tea importer Thomas H. Smith taking 
$80,000 in Spanish-American dollars plus $20,000 in merchandise to China. * The following estimates of silver coins brought into Canton from America are from Jacques Downs, 
Shaping of American China Policy, 1784-1844, and are arranged by season, in dollars each year. Treasury Department numbers and figures from private sources (also included in Downs) 
are also given for certain years. Downs regarded the Treasury figures as inaccurate. Downs’ sources included H.B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China 
1635-1834, 1926-1929; A Statistical View of the United States of America, 1835; his interpretation of Treasury reports, etc. It is likely that the vast majority of this commerce was via 
Spanish-American silver eight-real “dollars,” but some United States federal coins may have been included. The Downs and Treasury estimates follow: * 1802-3 (Downs; arranged by 
season, in dollars each year): $2,584,000 * 1803-4 (Downs): 2,932,000 * 1804-5 (Downs): 2,902,000 * 1805-6 (Downs): 4,176,000 * 1806-7 (Downs): 2,895,000 * 1807-8 
(Downs): 3,032,000 * 1808-9 (Downs): 70,000 * 1809-10 (Downs): 4,723,000 * 1810-11 (Downs): 2,330,000 * 1811-12 (Downs): 1,875,000 * 1812-13 (Downs): 616,000 * 1813- 
14 (Downs): No figure * 1814-15 (Downs): No figure * 1815-16 (Downs): 1,922,000 * 1816-17 (Downs): 4,545,000 * 1817-18 (Downs): 5,601,000 * 1818-19 (Downs): 5,601,000 
* 1819-20 (Downs): 7,369,000 * 1820-21 (Downs): 6,297,000 * 1821-22 (Downs): 2,569,000 * 1821 (U.S. Treasury; arranged by year): $3,391,487 * 1822-23 (Downs): 5,125,000 
* 1822 (U.S. Treasury): 5,075,012 * 1823-24 (Downs): 6,292,840 * 1823 (U.S. Treasury): 3,584,182 * 1824-25 (Downs): 4,096,000 * 1824 (U.S. Treasury): 4,463,852 * 1825-26 
(Downs): 6,524,000 * 1825 (U.S. Treasury): 4,523,075 * 1826-27 (Downs): 5,725,200 * 1826 (U.S. Treasury): 1,651,595 * 1827-28 (Downs): 1,841 ,168 * 1827 (U.S. Treasury): 
2.513,318 * 1828-29 (Downs): 2,640,000 * 1828 (U.S. Treasury): 454,500 * 1829-20 (Downs): 731,200 * 1829 (U.S. Treasury): 601,593 * 1830-31 (Downs): 1,123,644 * 1830 
(U.S. Treasury): 79,984 © 1831-32 (Downs): 183,655 * 1831 (U.S. Treasury): 367,024 * 1832-33 (Downs): 667,252 * 1832 (U.S. Treasury): 452,119 * 1833-34 (Downs): 1,029,178 
* 1833 (U.S. Treasury): 290,456 * 1834-35 (Downs): 378,830 * 1834 (U.S. Treasury): 378,830 * 1835-36 (Downs): 1,390,832 * 1835 (U.S. Treasury): 1,390,832 * 1836-37 
(Downs): 463,970 * 1836 (U.S. Treasury): 413,661. * 1837-38 (Downs): 678,350 * 1837 (U.S. Treasury): 155,000 * 1838-39 (Downs): 726,661 * 1838 (U.S. Treasury): 728,661 
* 1839-40 (Downs): 987,475 * 1839 (U.S. Treasury): 987,473. While the Downs and Treasury figures, even if reduced to moving averages, do not correlate very well, and while many 
transactions were not officially recorded in any event, still the numbers indicate that many half dollars and dollars must have been used in the China trade. ° Various Treasury 
Department figures were widely published; for example, The Merchants’ Magazine, September 1840, p. 265, listing specie imported into the United States from various ON 
world. Example: Imports in 1830: From Europe, $290,762; European Atlantic Islands, $59,321; Asia, $96,542; South America, $6,156,927; West Indies and American colonies, 
$1,520,615 [likely including a return of United States coins}; total for year, $8,155,964. 4 _ ae 
3 In contrast, many Spanish-American coins that were brought into Canton by American merchants were later shipped out from the port, primarily by the British, as the Spanish- 


American coins were internationally accepted and recognized. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


work-share community, who liked “hard money” and who stored 
coins in anticipation of future need:' 


Quarter dollars in the hoard: 1818 to 1828: 400 pieces. 


Half dollars in the hoard: 1794: 150 pieces * 1795: 650 * 
1796: 2? © 1797: 1° © 1801: 300 * 1802: 200 * 1803: 300 * 1805 
over 04: 25 * 1805: 600 * 1806: 1,500 * 1807: 2,000 * 1815: 100 
* 1808-1836, various dates: 111,356 pieces. 


Silver dollars in the hoard: 1794: 1 piece* * 1795: 800 * 
1796: 125 * 1797: 80 * 1798 Small Eagle reverse: 30 * 1798 
Large Eagle reverse: 560 * 1799 5 stars facing: 12 * 1799: 1,250 * 
1800: 250 * 1801, 1802, and 1803: 600. 


It is seen from the preceding, that half dimes and dimes were 
not represented, as they would have required too much effort to 
count. It is interesting to note further that gold coins were not 
chosen for hoarding. Apparently the Harmonists, like many oth- 
ers, found a security in silver. Alternatively, silver coins could be 
obtained easily for face value through banks, but after the War of 
1812, a premium had to be paid for gold coins, and these were 
mainly available through specie dealers and brokers. 


Federal Gold Coins 


United States gold coins, consisting of $10 eagles and $5 half 
eagles, were first minted in 1795. In 1796, the $2.50 gold quarter 
eagle was struck for the first time. By the 1830s, these remained 
the only three gold denominations in the American series, although 
in later times other denominations were added, the $1 and $20 in 
1849, and the $3 in 1854. Interestingly, gold coins did not circu- 
late at par after the War of 1812, as their melt-down value was 
greater than their face value. 


Village of Economy, Pennsylvania, where the Economites 
hoarded vast quantities of American silver coins during the early 
nineteenth century. (American Magazine, June 1836) 





Gold $5 half eagle of the first year of issue of the denomina- 
tion, 1795. After the War of 1812, these and other early United 
States gold coins disappeared from circulation, as they were worth 


more in melt-down value than their face value. 


Another early $5 gold coin, this one dated 1814 (actually, 
an overdate, 1814/3). At the time the $5 gold coin was the larg- 
est denomination being minted, as $10 gold coins had not been 
struck since 1804. 





Due to an imbalance on world markets of the relative values of 
gold and silver, the production of the $10 gold eagle was stopped 
in 1804, and $2.50 gold coins were made only in small numbers. 
Many tens of thousands of $5 half eagles were struck through the 
1820s and 1830s, but nearly all were exported or melted down by 
bullion brokers and speculators. Thus, in the early 1830s federal 
gold coins, worth more in melt-down value than in face value, 
were nowhere to be seen in commerce, this enhancing by default 
the appeal of silver half dollars for bulk transactions. 


On June 28, 1834, Congress reduced the authorized weight of 
gold coins, and after August 1, when the legislation became effec- 
tive, newly minted $2.50 and $5 coins were able to circulate with- 
out being hoarded. As noted, federal gold coins had not been seen 
in the channels of commerce since the conclusion of the War of 
1812. The obverse representation of Miss Liberty was changed 
slightly on the new lightweight coins, and the motto E PLURIBUS 
UNUM was no longer seen on the reverse. In 1838 the $10 de- 
nomination, suspended since 1804, was again struck. 

In time, millions of lighter-weight gold coins were minted un- 
der the new standard. The older, heavier gold coins became in- 
creasingly scarce. Called “old tenor,” the old-style gold coins were 
quoted at a premium in financial and bullion lists. 





| The Sharon (Pennsylvania) Herald, December 22, 1878; and Coin Collectori Journal, March 1881, both as quoted by Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards, which gives 


additional information concerning what has become known as the Economite Hoard. 
2 A numismatic rarity today. 
> A numismatic rarity today. 
4 A numismatic rarity today, 
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Paper Money in Circulation 


In addition to coins, many bank notes were seen in commerce. 
In the 1820s and 1830s, such paper money was primarily issued 
by state-chartered banks, although some notes were distributed by 
businesses and towns. In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, notes were 
used from banks owned by prominent local citizens, and money 
from other towns and cities was employed as well. Banks, count- 
ing houses, and large mercantile establishments had to know about 
the money they received in exchange, and were always wary of a 
note that did not “look right.” If a piece of paper money was from 
some distant location, such as Baltimore or Philadelphia, it might 
be refused, or accepted only at a heavy discount. 


Banks were formed by individuals and partnerships and capi- 
talized for several thousand dollars or more. Often a bank’s capital 
would be authorized at a large amount, but only a small percent- 
age would be paid in. Thus, a bank capitalized at $25,000 might 
issue stock certificates totaling this amount to its shareholders, 
and receive in exchange various goods or services (promised or 
real), or promissory notes. “Hard money” in the form of silver and 
gold coins was only rarely paid in to the extent of the full capital 
amount. It was not at all unusual for a bank to be capitalized, for 
example, at $25,000, but have on hand less than $5,000 in hard 
money, and some banks had even less than $1,000. 


For the formation of such a bank an early order of business was 
to contact a bank note engraving and printing firm in one of the 


larger cities such as New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Designs 
would be selected, and sheets of notes would be printed bearing 
the name of the bank, engraved lettering and decorations, and il- 
lustrations—the latter perhaps including the image of George 
Washington, or a harbor scene, or a town view, or whatever. Al- 
though records show that many banks had at least a few high de- 
nomination notes printed, in practice the most popular values were 
the $1 (in particular), $2, $3, $5, and $10.' 

The officers would sign the notes in ink and pass them out 
into circulation, sometimes taking care to issue a modest amount, 
but often floating a much higher amount of currency than backed 
by hard money on hand. In theory, someone holding a $1 note 
could bring it to the bank and obtain $1 in silver coins upon pre- 
sentation. Indeed, such redemptions were made by most banks to 
the extent possible. However, if many notes were brought to the 
bank at the same time, the holders would be turned away. The 
term “paper assets” had true meaning.’ 


In the annals of American currency there are many accounts of 
notes being circulated bearing the names of banks that did not 
exist, and of small banks with little capital issuing prodigious quan- 
tities of currency with no realistic hope that the notes could ever 
be redeemed. In time, such became known as “wildcat banks,” 
and, often “broken banks.” Many different publications known as 
bank note reporters were available by subscription and purported to 
inform merchants, banks, and others as to the status of currency 
from various banks. 





| Dr. John Kleeberg comment (letter, May 27, 1999): “Under the principles of fractional reserve currency, a bank note issuer always issues more notes than he has specie on hand 


(it 


would not be profitable otherwise). A bank can safely issue up to three times its specie reserve. It runs into trouble when its specie reserve falls below 1/3. 


2 Many stories could be related. On one occasion in the 1830s, an impressive-appearing safe on view in the front of 


ffice of a bank was opened by eager creditors and was found to 


contain two old books, a cloth bag filled with nails, and a handful of copper cents! In another instance, an officer of a bank who had recently signed and passed a note, refused to 


redeem it at par from someone who personally owed him money; the case landed in the New Hampshire State Court. 
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Chapter 3 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
MINT 


The First Philadelphia Mint 


During the time of the present study, from the early nineteenth 





century through the mid-1830s, American federal coins in circu- 
lation originated at the Philadelphia Mint. 


On July 31, 1792, a foundation stone (not cornerstone) for the 
Philadelphia Mint was laid by President George Washington and 
Mint Director David Rittenhouse in a special ceremony.' By Au- 
gust 25 the foundation was completed, and the framing was fin- 
ished shortly thereafter, on the same day according to an early 
account. Meanwhile, per tradition, incoming equipment and other 
supplies were stored with John Harper, a Philadelphia sawmaker 
and machinist. 


\ 


On September 10, 1792, some old copper of six pounds weight 


Yi 
YG 


YY 


was purchased by Chief Coiner Henry Voigt for the account of the 
Mint, this being the first metal acquired for coinage. Three coining 
presses imported from abroad arrived at the Mint on September 21.’ 





Dr. David Rittenhouse, first director of the Philadelphia Mint. 
(American Magazine, September 1835) 





This shipment included a “heavy press,” and by September 25, 1792, 
a Mr. Flute was busy trimming it. “These three presses were put into 
operation in the beginning of October, and were used for striking 


1792 silver half disme, one of 1,500 believed to have been struck. 
In December 1792 these were mentioned in George Washington's 
address to Congress in the context that these were the first federal the half dimes.” * 
coins to be struck for circulation. (2x photograph; Louis E. Eliasberg, 
Sr. Collection) 


During the waning months of the first year, a few pattern 





cents and quarter dollars were struck, but no coins were made 





; eh gitts teks . ame Re et Reeare Uy ‘ sence » ceremony is part of 
' Washington’ diaries for this time seem to have been lost (or possibly were distributed by Jared Sparks, with no account pre served). Washington’ presence at the ceremo f 


Mint tradition. hich 
; a See = , : aT ee Bhs ¢ vers, which was 
2 James Ross Snowden, A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins in the Cabinet of the Mint of the | nited States, p. 99; Snowden quoted a small book, now w ithout its covers 


in the archives of the Mint. 


> Tid. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Artist’s conception of the Philadelphia Mint as it appeared in 
the 1790s. (Edwin Lamasure, 1914) 


for circulation except for the aforementioned silver five-cent pieces, 
then called half dismes (the denomination on them being stated as 
HALF DISME), the first “s” later being dropped (subsequent is- 
sues were called half dimes).' In his message to Congress, Novem- 
ber 6, 1792, President George Washington commented: 


There has also been a small beginning in the coinage of half- 
dimes, the want of small coins in circulation calling the first 
attention to them. 


These silver coins bore a female head on the obverse and an eagle 
on the reverse. The quantity minted has been variously estimated as 
from 1,000 to 2,000 pieces, but Thomas Jefferson's account book 
records the number as 1,500, probably the correct figure.’ 


While the preceding is from an old record book kept at the 
Mint in 1792-3, later recollections varied. The 1792 half disme is 
embodied in an account dated April 9, 1844, by John McAllister, 
a Philadelphia collector and historian:° 


In conversation with Mr. Adam Eckfeldt today at the Mint, 
he informed me that the half dismes above described were struck 
at the request of Gen. Washington to the extent of $100, which 
sum he deposited in bullion or specie—for that purpose—Mr. 





Eckfeldt thinks that Gen. Washington distributed them as pre- 
sents—some were sent to Europe but the greater number of them 
he believes were given to acquaintances in Virginia. 

No more of them were coined except those for Gen. Wash- 
ington. They were never designed as currency—the Mint was 
not at the time fully ready for going into operation. The coining 
machinery was in the cellar of Mr. Harper, sawmaker at the cor- 
ner of Cherry and Sixth streets, at which place these pieces were 
struck. 


Of course, this differs from the implication that they were 
made within the Mint itself, as per the Mint’s own record book 
as cited by James Ross Snowden in 1860. In 1859 in hisAmeri- 
can Numismatical Manual, Dr. Montroville W. Dickeson, 2ppar- 
ently without knowledge of the Mint record book consulted by 
Snowden, stated that George Washington, who visited the Mint 
frequently, brought his own silver for the coinage of these pieces, 
and that the arrangement was a private enterprise. Theories 
abounded then and still do, but documentation concerning early 
activities is sparse.‘ 


Certain pattern coins of 1792 and the little silver half dismes 
of the same year were from dies cut by someone with the surname of 
Birch, but apart from this, no information has been confirmed 
relating to the artist.’ 


For a time it was thought that Jacob Perkins, distinguished 
inventor and diecutter of Newburyport, Massachusetts, would su- 
pervise the coinage or perhaps cut dies for it, but this did not ma- 
terialize.° Joseph Wright, a talented artist, is known to have pro- 
duced several patterns, including an attractive quarter dollar de- 
picting on the obverse the head of Miss Liberty and on the reverse 
an eagle standing at the top of a globe. Neither motif was ever used 
for regular coinage. 


Copper Coinage Begins 


In February 1793 the Mint was ready for full-scale opera- 
tion. Coinage commenced, with the first pieces being copper cents 
depicting a new head of Miss Liberty, and on the reverse a chain 








| Except that in Mint records for a long time afterward, through at least the 1830s, the term “disme” is used in some accounts; apparently, the early pronunciation was “deem,” although 
today most collectors pronounce disme to rhyme with Disney. The spelling was officially changed to dime by the Act of January 18, 1837. 


> Cf. R.W. Julian, letter, April 27, 1999. 


3 Edward B. Haden, The Numismatist, July 1943; Carl Herkowitz, The Numismatist, June 1996. In later years, there was great focus placed upon Adam Eckfeldt to provide answers to 
questions about the early Mint. Rather than say, “I do not know,” or “I do not remember,” it seems that he was compelled to furnish statements, often opinions, that were later regarded 
as fact. * In American Journal of Numismatics, January 1895, an account by Charles Tatman stated that the first half dismes were struck on October 9, 1792. 

4 Today, the Eckfeldt recollection is most often used (having been picked up and amplified by Walter Breen and Don Taxay), the Snowden account is little remembered, and the 
Dickeson story is largely discredited, especially the idea that it was a private venture by Washington. The present writer has not been able to find any contemporary (circa 1792-3) 
accounts of Washington’ visits to the Mint; unfortunately, his published diaries largely omit this period in his life. * In his auction of October 4, 1919, Henry Chapman offered as Lot 
249 an Uncirculated 1792 half disme, commenting: “This specimen has an interesting history being one of four that belonged to David Rittenhouse, the astronomer and first director 
of the Mint (1792-1795) and has never been out of the family until now.” (Citation furnished by Karl Moulton) 

5 Historical Magazine, Volume 5, 1861, included this information: “John Harper, an extensive manufacturer of saws, at the corner of Sixth and Cherry streets, caused dies to be made [in 
1792] under the direction of Robert Birch. Most of the original Washington cent pieces were struck from these dies. The coins of 1791 were made in the cellar of Mr. Harper's shop on a press 
which it is supposed was imported from England. The coins of 1792 were struck on a press which was set up in an old coach-house in Sixth Street, above Chestnut, directly opposite Jayne 
Street. This last describes the press as made by Adam Eckfeldt, for many years the chief coiner of the National Mint.” It seems that Eckfeldt’s press was not ready until late in the year 1792; 
thus it could not have been used to strike 1792-dated half dismes, but may have been employed in the striking of copper patterns. * Frank H. Stewart, History of the First United States Mint, 
p. 78, mentions “Bob” Birch. * In “Birch and the Patterns of '92,” The Numismatist, March 1982, Carl W.A. Carlson described details of the coinage attributed to Birch and re-evaluated 
information appearing in earlier literature. Many paragraphs were devoted to Birch himself, who remained a shadowy figure. As recently as 1954 the generally accepted opinion was that 
Birch’s given name was Thomas, the author related. More recently, the name of Robert Birch was advanced. A “B. Birch from London” advertised in New York City in 1784 as a maker of 
seals, crests, rings, punches, and other items, leaving Carlson to suggest that this particular Birch’s first name may have been Benjamin, a common given name of the period. William Russell 
Birch, whose engraved views of the city were popular in their time, was mentioned as another contender with strong possibilities. 

® American Journal of Numismatics, October 1875; July 10, 1792 unattributed newspaper clipping from the scrapbook of J.J. Mickley. 
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of 15 links (one for each state) and the inscription, UNITED 
STATES OF AMERI. The motifs were entirely unlike any used 
on the 1792 patterns. 


What may have been the first printed review of American coin- 
age appeared in Claypooles Daily Advertiser in Philadelphia, March 
18, and was later expanded:' 


The American cents (says a letter from Newark) do not an- 
swer our expectations. The chain on the reverse is but a bad 
omen for liberty, and liberty herself appears to be in a fright. 
May she not justly cry out in the words of che apostle, “Alexander 
the coppersmith has done me much harm; the Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works!” 


It will be remembered that Alexander Hamilton was at that 
time secretary of the Treasury. 


Perhaps responding to the above, the Mint altered the motif, 
and later cents of 1793 were of different appearance, substituting a 
wreath for the chain.’ 


Silver coins were first made in 1794, when half dollars and silver 
dollars were struck. Although a “large press” was on hand at the 
Mint in September 1792 and was being adjusted by a Mr. Flute as 
earlier noted, the capacity of the press was not sufficient to permit 
coins of the dollar denomination to be made with all of the design 
features sharply struck, nor could large-diameter medals be made. 


Dies for half dimes dated 1794 were prepared in 1794, but 
these were not used until 1795. Dimes and quarter dollars were 
first struck in 1796. 


Gold $5 and $10 coins were first made in 1795, followed by 
$2.50 gold coins in 1796. The largest denomination, the $10, was 
called the eagle in the Mint Act of 1792, thus suggesting the desig- 
nation of quarter eagle for the $2.50 and half eagle for the $5. Years 
later in 1850 a new denomination, the $20, was logically called 


the double eagle. 


Making Dies 
Operations in the early days of the Philadelphia Mint were 
often tedious and time consuming. Dies were made by hand. For 
a typical silver dollar obverse die, of 1796 for example, the fol- 
lowing processes were employed, possibly but not necessarily in 
this order: 


1. A blank or billet of soft steel, with a planed circular face, 
was prepared. 

2. A puncheon depicting the bust of Miss Liberty in relief 
(raised, as on a finished coin) was impressed into the center of the 
die, creating a recessed area with the image. 

3. The letters L-I-B-E-R-T-Y were individually punched into 
the top border of the die above the head of Miss Liberty; these 
letters being recessed in the die and backward (mirror-image of 
the finished coin). 

4. A star punch was used, guided by a template or jig, to im- 
press stars at the left and right borders. In the early days, the num- 


ber of obverse stars varied and included 13, 15, and 16, later stan- 
dardized at 13. 


5. The date 1796 was added by using four separate numeral 
punches. 


6. Border “teeth” or dentils were added, to frame the design. 


The reverse die, on the dollar depicting an eagle within an open 
wreath, and lettering around the border, was made through an- 
other series of steps. 


The finished die was then hardened by heating to cherry red in 
a box filled with charcoal. Next, the die was quenched in water, 
after which it was lightly filed or polished to remove dirt and oxi- 
dation. The die was then ready to be used for coinage. 

In the early days, leftover serviceable dies were often employed 
one or several years after they were dated, as a matter of economy. 
In some, but not all instances, a new date was cut over the old one. 


The copper cent designs of 1793: Chain cent with legend ab- 
breviated AMERI. Chain cent with AMERICA spelled in full. 
Wreath cent. Liberty Cap cent. 











| An early numismatic appearance of this quotation was in Historical Magazine, February 1859, and was from a March 26, 1 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


793, clipping from the Boston Argus submitted by L:Guof 


2 Certain earlier coins including the Continental dollars of 1776 and the Fugio coppers of 1787 had reverse designs composed of linked rings, but not appearing as an iron chain. 
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Thus, in 1795 a half dime die was made of a new design, the 
obverse featuring the draped bust of Miss Liberty,' but it was not 
used at that time. In 1796 the die was brought from the vault, 
the final digit 5 was overpunched with a 6, and coinage com- 
menced. This variety is known as an overdate, in this instance 
1796/5. If a die had been hardened, it was usually left as is, even 
if the date was earlier than the calendar year in which it was 
used. As an example, a particular 1795-dated $5 die was used to 
strike coins in 1798. 


As coinage dies were made by hand, they were subject to er- 
rors, sometimes ludicrous (but delightful to numismatists of a later 
era). On a certain reverse die for a 1795 half dollar, the engraver 
punched UNITED STETES OF AMERICA, realized his mis- 
take, and hurriedly punched an A over the erroneous E; finished 
coins showed the E under the A. On an 1801 cent die, in which 
the value was to have been expressed on the reverse as 1/100, the 
engraver punched 1/000. In other instances, letters were punched 
upside down or backward. While most dies were made properly, 
every so often an oddity would be created. A certain 1794 cent die 
was used to create coins so irregular in appearance that collectors 
have called the die the Drunken Diecutters Reverse. And, indeed, 
the engraver may have been drunk. In the early days, 1792 to 1794, 
workmen were allowed to drink hard liquor, usually rum, while 
on duty. Later, only beer was delivered to the Mint. Such alcoholic 
beverages were intended for use by those in the Assaying Depart- 
ment—a hot, cramped place—but others imbibed as well.’ 


Making Planchets 


Metal was received at the Mint in various forms including cop- 
per sheeting (used for roofs and for ship bottoms), dented and 
damaged silverware, old coins, ingots, and scrap. The incoming 
metal was melted and assayed, the latter through a chemical pro- 
cess which determined its purity, so that the depositor of the metal 
could be paid the proper amount. To be rendered useful for coin- 
age, silver and gold had to be refined and made into an alloy of 
fixed standard, usually 90% precious metal and 10% copper, the 
latter to add strength.’ Copper was melted and the impurities 
skimmed off the top of the cauldron, after which it was deemed 
satisfactory for Mint use. 


Melted copper and refined silver and gold were cast into pigs 
or ingots. These were then reduced into thin, long strips by run- 
ning them between two steel rollers in a series of operations during 
which the space between the rollers was lessened. Finally, through 
the use of a draw bar the desired thickness was obtained. 


The thin strip was then passed through a punch press, and 
planchets were cut out one at a time, much in the manner of a 
cookie cutter. 


Planchets for early half cents and cents (1793 through part 
of 1795), and half dollars and silver dollars (1794 onward), were 
then run through an edge-lettering machine consisting of two 
parallel bars, each inscribed in raised letters with half of the 
message to be imprinted on the edge of the planchet, such in- 
scription being ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR (for the 
one-cent piece), FIFTY CENTS OR HALF A DOLLAR, or other 
appropriate lettering. 


Planchets for other denominations were run through a milling 
machine, which slightly reduced the diameter of the planchet while 
giving it a raised rim on both sides. Coins struck from these 
planchets had plain (not lettered) edges unless vertical ribs (“reeds”) 
were impressed by the use of a Castaing-type machine (similar to 
that used for lettering edges). 


Striking Coins 


Two dies—one for the obverse and one for the reverse—were 
fitted into a coining press. At the Mint in the early years, a screw- 
type press was used. Two men would tug on straps fitted to heavy 
iron balls at the ends of a cross arm, causing it to move in a circular 
path, driving the top or hammer die downward to impact the blank 
disc or planchet which was resting on top of the fixed bottom or 
anvil die. In some instances, the workmen pushed on the outer 
part of the arm itself. The planchets were fed into the press and 
removed by some type of device the exact nature of which is not 
known today.’ 


The coining process and attendant activities furnished the sub- 
ject of a reminiscence of a visit to the Mint in 1812 by a very 
young (born in 1808) George Escol Sellers, who was later to be- 
come a well known mechanical engineer:° 


The old U.S. Mint in Philadelphia was on the east side of 
Seventh Street, in one of those areas called in Philadelphia a city 
block, these blocks being bounded on their four sides by the prin- 
cipal streets, and perhaps subdivided into smaller blocks by alleys 
or courts.... The building used for the Mint had very much the 
appearance of an ordinary three-story brick dwelling house of that 
period, the back building and yard extending on the alley. In a 
rear room, facing on the alley, with a large, low-down window 
opening into it, a fly press stood; that is a screw-coining press 
mostly used for striking the old copper cents. Through this win- 
dow the passersby going up and down the alley could readily see 





! Walter Breen suggested that this was from a motif by Gilbert Stuart, with Ann (Mrs. William) Bingham, a Newport (Rhode Island) socialite, as the model. Per contra, R.W. Julian 
(letter, April 27, 1999): “The idea that Ann Bingham was the model for the Draped Bust portrait originated solely with Walter Breen and is probably not true.” 

2 As evidenced by the combination of this particular 1795 obverse die with a reverse of the Heraldic Eagle style, which was not created until 1798. As this obverse had been used in 1795 
and had become “work hardened” through such employment, it may have been too hard to have been overdated when it was used in 1798 (cf. J.D. Dannreuther, letter, May 20, 1999). 


> The Numismatist, February 1978, comment by R.W. Julian. 


4 Certain very early silver coins (per Act of 1792) were made to a fineness of .8924+ silver, later changed to 90%. Later, there were exceptions to the 90% silver rule, as in the silver three- 


cent piece of 1851 which was 75% silver. 


> Don Taxay, United States Mint and Coinage, p. 96: “In 1793, Adam Eckfeldt invented a device for automatically feeding and ejecting the planchets.” An 1829 description of the 


coining process is given on the same page. 


6 Adapted from The American Machinist, 1893, by Raymond H. Williamson, and reprinted by him in The Numismatist, January 1951; here excerpted. The accuracy of certain of Sellers 
recollections has been questioned, Certainly, at age four in 1812 he could not have been a very qualified observer. 
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the bare-armed vigorous men swinging the heavy end-weighted 
balanced lever that drove the screw with sufficient force so that by 
the momentum of the weighted ends this quick-threaded screw 
had the power to impress the blank and thus coin each piece. They 
could see the rebound or recoil of these end weights as they struck 
a heavy wooden spring beam, driving the lever back to the man 
that worked it; they could hear the clanking of the chain that 
checked it at the right point to prevent its striking the man, all 
framing a picture very likely to leave a lasting impression, and 
there are no doubt still living many in Philadelphia who can rec- 
ollect from this brief notice the first Mint... 

One day in charge of my elder brother I stood on tip-toe 
with my nose resting on the iron bar placed across the open 
window of the coining room to keep out intruders, watching 
the men swing the levers of the fly press; it must have been 
about noon, for Mr. Eckfeldt came into the room, watch in 
hand, and gave a signal to the men who stopped work. Seeing 
me peering over the bar, he took me by the arms and lifted me 
over it. Setting me down by the coining press, he asked me if I 
did not want to make a cent, at the same time stopping the 
men who had put on their jackets to leave the room. 

He put a blank planchet into my hand, showed me how to 
drop it in,’ and where to place my hand to catch it as it came 
out; the lever and weights were swung, and I caught the penny 
as we boys called cents, but I at once dropped it. Mr. Eckfeldt 
laughed and asked me why I dropped it. Because it was hot and 
I feared it would burn me; he picked it up and handed it to me, 
then certainly not hot enough to burn; he asked if it was not 
cold when he gave it to me to drop into the press; he told me to 
look and see there was no fire, and feel the press that it was cold; 
he then told me I must keep the cent until I learned what made 
it hot; then I might if I liked spend it for candy... 

The little yard in the rear of the old Mint was a very attrac- 
tive place to us youngsters; its great piles of cordwood, which by 
the barrow load was wheeled into the furnace room and thrust 
full size in the boiler furnace, which to my young eyes appeared 
to be the hottest place on earth. There almost daily was to be 
seen great lattice-sided wagons of charcoal being unloaded, and 
the fuel stacked under a shed to be used in the melting and the 
annealing furnaces. 

As I grew older and better able to understand, my interest in 
all the various processes increased; from the fuel yard to the melt- 
ing room to see the pots or crucibles charged with the metals and 
their fluxes placed in the furnaces and the fires started, and when 
melted to see the man with his cage-jawed grasping tongues lift 
the crucible out of the fiery furnace and pour the melted metal 
into the ingot molds. Then rolling these ingots into strips of sheet 
metal, splitting and turning them into narrow strips by revolving 
cutting shears. Thinning or pointing the end of the strips by roll- 
ers with flatted spaces on them, so that the strips can be inserted 
between the regulated and fixed dies of the draw-bench to equal- 
ize their thickness as they are seized by a pair of nippers or grip- 
ping tongues, the hooked handle of which the operator at once 
engages in a link of the constantly traveling chain by which the 
strip is drawn through between the dies, the operator then by hand 
pushed the grippers back into place to take a grip on another strip. 

These strips were fed by hand into the planchet cutting-out 
presses, and it required practice to attain the adroitness to so 
handle the strips to cut them out to the best advantage so as to 


leave the least metal to be returned to the melting pots. Silver 
planchets by the rolling and drawing process become too hard 
for coining without first annealing. Then the hand-milling press 
Was a very interesting one to watch, it was raising and notching 
or lettering the rim of the planchet as a preventive against clip- 
ping or robbing. This was done by rolling between grooved and 
notched parallel rulers or bars, one being fixed, the other mov- 
able endways by a pinion working into a rack. The operator after 
placing two planchets one in advance of the other between the 
parallel bars, then by a partial turn of a hand-crank the movable 
bar is thrust ahead sufficiently to entirely rotate the planchets, 
when they are taken out and two others put in. 

Every gold and silver planchet as cut out was passed through 
the hands of an adjuster; if overweight reduced by a file, a leather 
pouch in front of his bench catching the filings; if too light they 
were returned to the melter. 

I have no recollection of ever having seen the copper planchets 
for cents being made in the Mint, but I have a vivid recollection of 
small iron hooped casks filled with copper planchets for cents and 
half cents. I have the impression that they were imported as cop- 
per in that condition and only stamped or coined in the mint. 
These casks were similar to the casks in which card wire was im- 
ported from England at that period. 


The Mint in Operation 
The story of the first Philadelphia Mint from 1792 onward is 


the story of American coinage itself, a close examination of which 
is beyond the scope of the present text. There were good times 
and there were bad. On at least two occasions, an effort was 
made for Congress to abolish the federal Mint and place coinage 
in private hands. Sometimes there were metal shortages, other 
times the value of silver and gold on the open market would rise, 
causing large numbers of previously minted coins to be seized by 
speculators and investors and melted down, thus undoing years 


of Mint effort. 


Yellow fever ravaged Philadelphia several times during the first 
decade of the Mint’s operation, forcing the establishment to close 
down for weeks at a time. The epidemic that swept through the 
city in late summer 1793 claimed among its victims Joseph 
Wright, who had been on the Mint staff for just a few weeks 
(although he had done commission work earlier) and had just 
completed attractive new dies for the one-cent piece depicting 
Miss Liberty with a cap on a pole behind her head (this motif 
being inspired by the famous Libertas Americana medal made in 
Paris in 1782). Joseph Whitehead, an assayer at the Mint, died as 
well. Additional epidemics forced the shutting down of the Mint 
for weeks in 1797, 1798, 1799, and 1803, and possibly other 
years as well. At the time, no one knew much about the disease 
or that it was transmitted by mosquitoes. 


The Mint Fire 


At about two oclock in the morning of January 11, 1816, hot 
ashes placed by a neighbor in a wooden barrel burst into flame 





! Into a planchet-feeding tube. 
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Engraving depicting the first United States 
Mint as it appeared in the 1790s. (George G. 
Evans, Illustrated History of the U.S. Mint) 
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next to a Mint building, and within the hour the “mill house” 
was severely damaged, and some other facilities were scorched or 
burned. The equipment for rolling metal strip was a loss, as were 
many of the tools and machines used for assaying and refining. 
As happenstance would have it, this was a slow period at the 
Mint, deposits of metal had been very small, the number of work- 
men on hand was lower than normal. The preceding year, 1815, 
had seen reduced coinage output.' 


As part of the rebuilding of the facilities, improved machin- 
ery was ordered from England.’ Robert Patterson, director of the 
Mint, reported that the net loss from the fire was slight, as the 
mill building was in poor repair and the destroyed machinery 
was so worn that it would have needed replacement soon. In 1817, 
steam was introduced to the Mint to power the rolling mill, the 
equipment having been provided by Oliver Evans, famous in the 
annals of steam machinery.’ The Mint was fully functional by 
the summer of 1817. 


The first Mint buildings were used from 1792 until January First steam-powered press, as used at the Philadelphia Mint be- 


1833, when operations were transferred to a new structure. The ginning in the spring of 1836. (A.M. Smith, Coins and Coinage. The 


old Mint building fell into desuetude. Most machinery was auc- United States Mint) 





tioned and brought only the price of scrap metal. 


Designed by well-known architect William Strickland, a per- 
The Second Philadelphia Mint sonal friend of Chief Engraver William Kneass (who named one 
of his children after Strickland), the building was in the Greek 
Revival style so popular at the time.’ Six large columns graced the 
front and upheld the pediment. Many other government and bank 


On March 2, 1829, Congress appropriated funds for a new 
Mint. Land on Chestnut Street above 13th Street, near the corner 


of Juniper Street, was purchased. The cornerstone was laid on July buildings were made to look like incarnations of Greek temples, 


4 
4 of the same year. the Bank of the United States (Philadelphia) and the Sub- Treasury 
(New York City) being but two of numerous examples. 


While balance scales and certain scientific apparatus were 
brought from the old Mint to the new, most equipment set up in 
1833 was newly manufactured. In this way the equipment at the 
old Mint, much of which was in poor condition or obsolete, could 
be continued in use at the old site while the new Mint was being 
built and set up for operation. By the end of January, 1833, the 
new Mint was ready to produce coins. 

Steam power came into increased use, and by 1835 much equip- 
ment was driven by this force. Steam-powered presses were made, 
and the first was installed in 1836. It was hoped to have the first 
unit ready for demonstration on February 22—Washingtons birth- 
day—but problems arose, and it was not until March 23 that the 


The second Philadelphia Mint, first used for coinage in 1833. inaugural ceremony took place, marked by a small medal from dies 
Within the walls of this building the diplomatic presentation sets cut by the Mint’s de facto engraver, Christian Gobrecht (of whom 
were made for the Sultan of Muscat and the King of Siam, to be ‘Il be said), In th h rand national holidays were 
distributed by Edmund Roberts in 1835 and 1836. (George G. Evans, ae bat 7. ). In the era, the two gra y 
Ilustrated History of the United States Mint) Washington’ Birthday and Independence Day (July 4). Each fur- 





nished the opportunity for orations, parades, and festivities." 





| Toward the end of 1815 some 1816-dated cents were struck; in addition, $5 gold half eagles were made. Half dollars dated 1815 were actually struck early in 1816 (cf. R.W. Julian, 


letter, April 27, 1999). 

2 From the firm of Belles and Harrold. 

3 Steam was not used to drive coining presses until years later in 1836. 

4 Years later, in May 1903, The Numismatist reported that the cornerstone of the second Mint had been found and opened. The stone block, weighing about 300 pounds, concealed what 
was described as an old-fashioned candy jar, inside of which were found three coins and two newspapers. Description of two of the three coins was left to the imagination, but one was 
a dime of 1829. The newspapers were Philadelphia periodicals printed on July 3 and 4, 1829. 

5 In the 1830s Strickland also designed the Charlotte (North Carolina) Mint building. 

6 Ina recent year, 1832, the Washington's Birthday centennial parade in Philadelphia was so long that it cook two hours to pass a given spot. 





During the period that concerns us here—the 1830s—the Phila- 
delphia Mint operated efficiently as a factory for the making of 
denominations from the half cent to the $5 gold. Silver dollars, not 
minted for decades, were again produced in late 1836 and 1837, 
from 1836-dated dies, to the extent of only 1,600 coins, hardly 
enough for significant use in commerce. It was not until 1840 that 
dollars were struck in quantity. Gold $10 coins, not minted since 
1804, were again produced in 1838. 


Coin Designs in the 1834 Presentation Set 


The two presentation sets of United States coins ordered from 
the Mint by the State Department in 1834 in connection with 
Edmund Roberts’ diplomatic mission, and the further two sets 
ordered in early 1835, contained one each of the current copper 
half cent and cent; silver half dime, dime, quarter dollar, and half 
dollar; two of the gold $2.50 (each a different design type), and 
one $5 gold coin. As related earlier, coins of the two largest autho- 
rized denominations of the country—the silver dollar and the $10 
eagle—were not being struck, nor had they been for three decades. 
To include these historical coins in the set, new $1 and $10 dies 
dated 1804 were made, and specimens were struck. 


The half cent of 1834 was of a design first used on the copper 
cent in 1808 and the half cent in 1809, and depicted the so-called 
Classic Head, the work of Mint Engraver John Reich. 


The copper cent of 1834 was a modification of a design popu- 
larly attributed to Mint Engraver Robert Scot (but which may have 
been the work of John Reich) designated the Matron Head by col- 
lectors, which made its debut in 1816." 


The silver half dime, dime, quarter, and half dollar were of the 
Capped Bust design by John Reich, first used on the half dollar of 
1807 and later adapted to other denominations. In 1829 the Capped 
Bust design was modified slightly by William Kneass for use on 
the half dime, and the same thing was done to the quarter dollar in 
1831, in each instance creating the type used in 1834. 

The silver dollar, made with the old date of 1804, featured the 
Draped Bust obverse style of Miss Liberty, made after a sketch by 
Gilbert Stuart, first employed in 1795, while the Heraldic Eagle 


Half dollar dated 1836, small diameter and with reeded edge, 
as first struck on November 8, 1836, using a steam-powered press. 
By this time, steam power had been used to strike coins for many 
months, beginning with copper cents the previous spring. (Harry 
W. Bass, Jr. Collection) 
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Another view of the second Philadelphia Mint. The columns and 
facade are draped in bunting for a special occasion. 





reverse was an adaptation of the Great Seal of the United States, 
first used on federal coinage in 1798. 


Two specimens of the $2.50 gold quarter eagle were included 
in each set, the first coin being a style in use since 1821 (with 
modifications), from a motif by John Reich. The motto E 
PLURIBUS UNUM was on the reverse. The second was the Clas- 
sic Head style from new dies by William Kneass, but essentially 
copying John Reich’s motif first used on cents of 1808 and half 
cents of 1809. The second style omitted the motto. 


The $5 coin of 1834 was of the Classic Head motif, similar to 
that used on the Classic Head $2.50 in this case from new dies by 
William Kneass. 


The $10 gold eagle, made with the old date of 1804, uti- 
lized Robert Scot’s Capped Liberty Head obverse combined with 
the Heraldic Eagle reverse, the latter from the Great Seal of the 
United States. 

Thus, the array of coins in the 1834 diplomatic presentation 
sets was a mixture of different motifs originating at different times, 
by different artists and engravers. 


Another Theory Regarding 
Striking the 1804 Dollars 


While the preceding scenario envisions 1804-dated dollars be- 
ing struck for the first time in 1834, when a call for their inclusion 
in diplomatic sets was made, R.W. Julian believes that the dies for 
such dollars may have been made in 1831. Julian commented:’ 


It is my belief that undated dies were made in 1831 when the 
suspension of dollar coinage was lifted [on April 18, 1831] by 
President Andrew Jackson. The dies were not used, but remained 
available, because of the shift in silver imports. This would ac- 
count for the 1801 and 1804 obverses having a missing curl [at 
the top of Miss Liberty's hair; this is explained in detail in The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar; also see Appendix III of the present work] 
while others [“restrikes” of 1802-3] do not. The theory that 





| R.W, Julian (letter, April 27, 1999): “I am of the opinion that John Reich did the 1816 cent design, although his eyesight is known to have been failing at this point.” 


? Letter, April 27, 1999, as well as several of his printed articles. 


— 
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Coining room at the Philadelphia Mint, second half of the nineteenth century. Visitors were allowed to stand behind a wrought iron railing 
and view the proceedings. The cashier of the Mint offered coins for sale including Proof coins and sets, medals, and current coinage (of which one- 
cent pieces were the most popular). (A.M. Smith, Coins and Coinage. The United States Mint) 


additional 180 1-2-3 dated dies were made for possible further coin- 
ages does not, in my opinion, seem likely. An occasional striking 
does not require four obverses. 


William Kneass 


The chief engraver at the Mint in the early 1830s was William 
Kneass, whose importance in the line-up of Mint artists over the 
years can be likened to the importance of James Buchanan or 
Warren Harding in the roster of American presidents: Kneasss ac- 
complishments were not memorable. In contrast, his successor, 
Christian Gobrecht, was a man of rare and wonderful talents, whose 
artistry is still highly appreciated today. 


William Kneass was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in Sep- 
tember 1781. If he cannot be remembered as a notable engraver at 
the Mint, perhaps he should be honored for saving the Mint, as dur- 
ing the War of 1812 he served as a volunteer with a company of field 
engineers who constructed fortifications on the west side of Phila- 
delphia. In this conflict, the British seemed to take special delight in 
setting the torch to American buildings, including the Capitol and 
the White House in Washington. Luckily, Philadelphia was spared. 
Shortly after the war, in 1815, Kneass engraved a plate representing 
a plan of the works erected in the defense of the city. 

In the early 1820s he was an engraver of illustrated plates for 
books, with an office on 4th Street near Chestnut. He was involved 
in at least two partnerships in the general engraving business, Kneass 





& Dellaker (or Delleker) and Young & Kneass & Co. However, his 
engravings are little remembered today, and even the most dedi- 
cated scholar of numismatic history would be hard pressed to name 
even a single title of a work containing his art. As early as 1820 he 
did commission work for the Mint, at one time employing punches 


provided by John Reich. 


On January 29, 1824, through the efforts of his friend Adam 
Eckfeldt, he was named chief engraver at the Philadelphia Mint. 
This, essentially, was a lifetime position, a sinecure. Appointment 
to the post was through political connections and had little to do 
with artistic accomplishments, as evidenced by the appointment 
of certain engravers with a lack thereof. 


History would record that some chief engravers as well as 
their assistants came to the Mint after having achieved artistic 
recognition in the private sector, with Joseph Wright (hired in 
1793), Christian Gobrecht (1835), James B. Longacre (1844), 
George T. Morgan (1876), and Elizabeth Jones (1981) being 
examples. Most others developed their skills after the fact, while 
holding the chief engravership. 

Concerning William Kneass, it was likely the case that cutting 
dies for coins and medals, or making models from which dies could 
be cut, was simply not his forte. Moreover, he is not remembered 
as being an artist. Thus, in the 1820s and early 1830s we see that 
Christian Gobrecht, an especially talented engraver in the private 
sector, was tapped on occasion to do die work that should have 


—: 
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been done by the chief engraver at the Mint.' It is a possibility that 
Kneass’ lack of ambition or artistry or both may have been respon- 
sible in the early 1830s for the Mint simply using old punches and 
design devices to create new silver dollar dies. 


Perhaps endeavoring to look on the bright side, this biography 
by Patterson DuBois, in the American Journal of Numismatics, July 
1883, commented, in part: 


Mr. Kneass is well remembered as an affable, genial “gentle- 
man of the old-school,” who had the rare quality of engaging and 
winning the esteem and affection of children and youth, in whose 
companionship he found rich delight. Prior to his appointment he 
had an engraving office on Fourth above Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, which was a well-known rendezvous for the leading wits 
and men of culture, for which Philadelphia was then eminent. 


Kneass was at his station at the Philadelphia Mint until August 
27, 1835, when he suffered a major stroke. Incapacitated, he was 
not able to do any significant work after this time, although, true 
to Mint tradition, he retained the title of chief engraver and col- 
lected his salary until his death on August 27, 1840. 

Because he was the chief engraver in the late 1830s, when many 
illustrious pattern coins were made, some of these, such as the 
“Kneass Head” on an 1838 pattern half dollar, have been attrib- 
uted to him by numismatists, but most likely the artistry was from 


Gobrecht’s hand. 
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Christian Gobrecht’s embossed business card. (“From the 
Drawingboard of a Coin Engraver,” by Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli; 
National Numismatic Collection) 





Gobrecht’s most famous pattern coin, the 1836 Liberty 
Seated silver dollar with flying eagle reverse. His signa- 
ture, C. GOBRECHT F., appears above the date. (Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr. Collection) 


Christian Gobrecht 


In marked contrast to the artistic unimportance of Kneass de- 
signs, the coinage art of Christian Gobrecht is well known to col- 
lectors today and is reflected in such popular terms as “Gobrecht 
dollar” and The Gobrecht Journal, the latter being the publication 
of the Liberty Seated Collectors Club. 


His contributions are at once important, beautiful, and exten- 
sive. He is most famous for his silver dollar design of 1836, featur- 
ing the Liberty Seated obverse which would soon become a staple 
in American numismatic history. This coinage design was based 
on sketches prepared by Thomas Sully and Titian Peale. The ob- 
verse design remained on all silver coins for many years, including 
the half dime (to 1873), dime (1891), quarter (1891), half dollar 
(1891), and silver dollar (1873). He also created the Liberty Head 
(or Coronet or Braided Hair) motif that was first used on the $10 
gold coin of 1838, and soon thereafter on the half cent (1840), 
cent (1839), and gold $2.50 (1840), and $5 (1839). 


Gobrecht's flying eagle, first used by him on the reverse of his 
pattern and regular silver dollars of 1836, became an American 
numismatic icon, afterward appearing on many other patterns. This 
depiction of the national bird lived after him, and years later his 
successor as chief engraver, James B. Longacre, used his eagle in 
flight as the design for regular issue 1857-1858 cents. But, this 
was not all. On June 28, 1906, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the fa- 
mous sculptor who had been personally commissioned by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to redesign the entire American coinage 











| Some Mint engravers seem to have been technicians or workmen with little artistic ability, with Robert Scot and Kneass probably in this category. On the other hand, surviving 
sketches (preserved by the Smithsonian Institution and others) reveal that Christian Gobrecht, James B. Longacre, and George T. Morgan were all very talented artists. There seems to 
have been just one instance in Mint history in which a nationally recognized artist was subsequently tapped to become chief engraver, that being Elizabeth Jones, who served with great 


distinction 1981-1991. 


2 However, some of his salary was given to Gobrecht, which precipitated a lawsuit by Kneass’ wife. 
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spectrum, wrote to Roosevelt, stating that for the reverse of the 
$20 coin he was going to use a Gobrecht motif: 


a flying eagle, a modification of the device which was used on 
the cent of 1857. I had not seen that coin for many years, and was 
so impressed by it that I thought if carried out with some modifi- 
cations, nothing better could be done. It is by all odds the best 
design on any American coin. 


Christian Gobrecht was born in Hanover, Pennsylvania on 
December 23, 1785, the son of the Reverend John C. Gobrecht 
who had come to America in 1755 from Germany. Gobrecht’s 
mother, Elizabeth Sands, traced her lineage to Plymouth colony 
as far back as 1642. 


After serving an apprenticeship in Manheim, Pennsylvania, he 
became an engraver of ornamental clock faces and worked in Bal- 
timore, later moving to Philadelphia in 1811, joining the banknote 
engraving firm of Murray, Draper, Fairman, and Company, circa 
1816. In 1817, Gobrecht made improvements to his 1810 inven- 
tion of a medal ruling machine by which a three-dimensional medal 
or bas-relief object could be converted to a two-dimensional illus- 
tration for use in a publication using a linear process. Christian 
Gobrecht married Mary Hamilton Hewes on May 31, 1818. In 
1824, he prepared dies for the Franklin Institute medal of the same 
date, signed C. GOBRECHT EF. below the bust of Franklin.' 


A Mint ledger reveals that on January 27, 1825, Gobrecht was 
paid $25 for “letters and figures for the engraver,” the latter referring 
to Chief Engraver William Kneass, who had held his post for nearly a 
year.” Gobrecht furnished “designs and models of dies” to the United 
States Mint as early as 1826.* In September 1835 he was accepted as 


Sketch of a perched eagle by Christian Gobrecht. This motif, 
never adopted for regular coinage, was employed on several variet- 
ies of pattern half dollars in 1838. (“From the Drawingboard of a 
Coin Engraver,” by Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli; National Numis- 
matic Collection) 








$5 gold half eagle struck at the Dahlonega (Georgia) Mint in 1839. 
The “D” mintmark above the date signifies its origin. (2x photograph; 
Columbia Collection, 1998). 


an “second engraver” (assistant engraver, but Gobrecht did not want to 
be called that) to Kneass. Shortly before, on August 27, Kneass had 
suffered a debilitating stroke, and all pattern and die work from that 
time onward was done by Gobrecht, including the creation of the 
1836 Gobrecht dollars and, most probably, the 1838 pattern half dol- 
lars that have been called “Kneass heads” for many years. 


Christian Gobrecht was de facto chief engraver, if not in name, 
from the time of his hiring in September 1835, until Kneass’ death 
in 1840. From December 21, 1840 until his passing on July 23, 
1844, Gobrecht served officially as chief engraver. 


Branch Mints Established 


The borders of the continental United States were expanding in 
the 1830s, additional sources of metal had been found in locations 
distant from the Philadelphia Mint, and commerce was growing. 
Accordingly, in 1835 Congress passed an act providing for the es- 
tablishment of three branch mints. In 1838, coinage facilities were 
opened at New Orleans, Charlotte (North Carolina), and Dahlo- 
nega (Georgia). For the first time, coins were given letters, known as 
mintmarks, to designate their origin, if from a mint other than Phila- 
delphia. The letters O, C, and D were employed respectively. 

The Charlotte and Dahlonega mints struck only gold coins, from 
$1 to $5, for various years from 1838 to 1861, at which latter time 
coinage ceased. The New Orleans Mint struck silver and gold coins 
from 1838 to 1861 and again from 1879 to 1909. The coinage of 
these mints is not part of the Edmund Roberts and 1804 silver dol- 


lar story, so these branches are noted only in passing. 





! For “C. Gobrecht fecit, ” fecit = “made it.” 
2 Frank H. Stewart, History of the First United States Mint, p. 188. 
3 [bid., p. 188, citing a payment to Gobrecht dated December 30, 1826. 
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Collecting Coins 


The fame of the 1804 silver dollars in later years rested not 
upon the Mint nor upon their use as diplomatic gifts. Rather, it 
was the collecting community—numismatists all across America— 
who brought renown to these rarities. However, in the 1830s, the 
decade that 1804 dollars were first struck, no collectors outside of 
the Mint itself knew of them. Indeed, it was not until 1842 that 
the outside world was aware that 1804-dated dollars existed. It 
may be that even when the Mint Cabinet was formed in June 1838, 
no dollar of this date was put on display. 

It seems to be the case that anyone idly looking through a large 
group of cents in the 1830s could pick out an example of one of 
each date except, perhaps, for the rare year 1799.’ A twice-told 
tale in numismatics is that young Joseph J. Mickley, of Philadel- 
phia, sought in 1816 to find a cent of the year of his birth, 1799, 
but was not successful. His interest thus piqued, he went on to 
learn more and in time to become one of the most important col- 
lectors of United States coins.’ On the other hand, it seems likely 
that 1793-dated copper cents, today highly prized by numisma- 
tists and considered to be very valuable, could be plucked from 
pocket change in the 1830s." 

While taking coins from circulation offered the possibility of 
finding many interesting pieces, it seems that most attention by col- 
lectors was focused upon older issues from pre-Mint days, such as 
the occasional Vermont or New Jersey copper coin from the 1780s, 
or even a very occasional silver piece of John Chalmers, Standish Barry, 


or some other earlier coiner. The writer has located no specific record 


NUMISMATICS 
IN THE 1830s 


from the 1830s to indicate that during this era, larger denomina- 
tions such as half dollars, silver dollars, and gold coins, were saved 
by more than just a handful of numismatists. 


A review of newspapers and advertisements of the 1830s re- 
veals that in the major cities in the East there were many muse- 
ums, most of which were privately operated and charged a small 
admission fee to view exhibits of curiosities and attractions from 
nature, history, and art. No doubt many such museums included 
at least a few coins and medals. Examples include Peale’s Museums 
in Philadelphia, New York City, and Baltimore; the Western Mu- 
seum of Cincinnati, and others. Libraries and historical societies 
were repositories for medals, and nearly all such institutions had 


some specimens on hand. 


The New York Collecting Scene 


The first notable dealer in rare numismatic items in the 
United States seems to have been John Allan, who conducted 
his trade in New York City. Born in Kilbernie, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, in 1777, Allan emigrated to the United States and se- 
cured a position in New York as a bookkeeper. We know that he 
was active in numismatics by 1820, for in that year he is listed 
as living in New York and being among the few Americans to 
subscribe and be a patron to James Mudie’ illustrious “Grand 
Series of National Medals” issued in London that year.’ The 
two other patrons of the medal set living on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean were Mr. Paine (New York) and Thomas Ly- 


man, Esq. (“United States’). 





' After Alexandre Vattemare, a Frenchman who was very interested in coins, visited the Mint Cabinet in 1838, he did r 
been in the collection, but not on view when Vattemare was there. This particular coin was of spec ial interest to the visiting Frenc 


later (quoted in Chapter 14) that he was afraid that Vattemare might steal /is 1804 dollar. 


lot report seeing an example. However, such a coin could have 


hman, as evidenced by M.A. Stickney's comment years 


? Although the elusive nature 1799 is the subject of historical accounts, no doubt the 1793 Liberty Cap was seldom seen, and the 1804 must have been elusive 


> Mickley’s biography is given in Appendix II. 


¥ o _ ; a ) 
4 In his American Numismatical Manual, 1859, Dr. Montroville W. Dickeson commented that he had studied 1793 cents as taken from circulation; Dic 


keson seems tO have been 


numismatically active at least since the 1840s (a decade later than the era discussed here). | aye 
ar ek < : 4 “ ” : : roroe TV oy: shness the Duke 
5 Allan is listed first on the three pages of public subscribers, as: “Allan, John, Esq. United States.” ( )ther subscribers included His Majesty George IV, His Roy il Highness the 


ie < j * . ; . > » hee » > witl ula 
of York, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and a list of other royal and state personages. It seemed that no British palace or country estate would have been complete 10 


Allegorical scene with numismatic connotations, unattributed, but with a poem: “Old Time yields up his precious 
hoards; Calm Science gives her just rewards; By tarnished coin, th’ long-hidden past, restored; Provides History’s truth,— 
completes her grand record.” (A.M. Smith, Visitor’s Guide to the United States Mint) 
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A scene of lower Broadway from the Bowling Green. During the era of John Allan this was one of the most fashionable districts of New York 
City. To the extreme left is the front of the Archibald Kennedy house at No. 1 Broadway, later the residence of Sir Henry Clinton during the 
British occupation of New York City in the Revolutionary War. Later, the structure was known as the Washington Hotel (which in 1863 issued 
Civil War tokens). (Circa 1834 engraving by Henry J. Megarry, after an illustration by William J. Bennett, circa 1826; New York Public Library) 


This also indicates that Allan was a man of means, as the med- 
als cost the American equivalent of several hundred dollars per set. 
This era saw the issuance of several different collections of medals 
produced by engravers in England and, in particular, France, these 
being highly appreciated for display and the enjoyment of history. 
An American equivalent can be found in the illustrious series of 
War of 1812 medals struck at the Philadelphia Mint and illustrat- 
ing military heroes on the obverses and naval actions on the re- 
verses.' In high circles in England and France it seemed to be de 
rigueur to have sets of medals on hand for the entertainment of 
visitors. Such sets were a mark of culture and refinement. 


Allan was an artist, with his repertoire of book illustrations 





including Washingtons Life and Burnss Poems. In 1838 he worked 
with architect Ithiel Town to create the motifs for the New Haven 
bicentennial medal. Town himself was a numismatist and offered 
“four or five hundred coins, medals, &c., in gold, silver, and cop- 


per” for sale in New York in 1842.’ 


John Allan's home on Pearl Street, in a fashionable area of lower 
Manhattan, was a Mecca to collectors, who came to call to admire 
his various collections of coins and medals as well as his display of 
snuff boxes (considered to be one of the finest ever gathered), books, 
and objets dart. Allan remained on Pearl Street, until moving to 
Vandewater Street in 1837, where he remained until his death on 


November 19, 1863. 





set! Other patrons, obscure and well known, included these selected listings: “Miss Scott, Rose Cottage, Cobham;” Lieutenant General Duncan Campbell (who ordered three full sett); 
the partnership of Zanetti and Agnew, Manchester, who ordered six sets; Messrs. Marsh & Co., Bankers; Messrs. Thomason and Jones, of Birmingham, two sets, Thomason being a 
well-known engraver of the period; William Wyon, distinguished engraver at the Royal Mint, London. Quantity purchasers included Messrs. Solomon and Lewis, location not given, 
50 sets; Mr. M. Young, location not given, 55 sets; and Mr. Whiteaves of Fleet Street, London, who signed up for an amazing 93 sets. Remarkable for their absence are collectors and 
engravers from France, perhaps due to the political difficulties between England and France in recent times. However, Mrs. Brown, otherwise unidentified, is listed from Paris, as is 
LeBaron Denon, described as “late director of the Louvre.” * The set showcased the works of various engravers, who cut dies for subjects suggested by Mudie, th 


Brenet, Dubois, Mills, Webb, and the aforementioned Wyon, among others. 


' Described by R.W. Julian in Medals of the United States Mint: The First Century 1792-1892, pp. 152 ff. These medals seem to have been issued singly or in small groups, mostly in the 
dies were kept on hand for many years afterward, and restrikes were 


e engravers including 


bronzed Proof format, not in mounted sets for collectors. Today they are usually encountered one at a time. The 
made, including some from copy dies. 

2 Emmanuel J. Attinelli, Numisgraphics, p. 81. Town was an architect and author of some renown, and with his partner, 
Capitol, the New Haven City Hall, the capitol buildings of North Carolina and Indiana, and other important structures. 


Alexander J. Davis, drew plans for the Connecticut State 
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Philip Hone, who served as mayor of New York City 1825-6, 
was a well-to-do businessman and patron of the arts, whose home 
at 235 Broadway, opposite the park, was often depicted on engrav- 
ings of scenes in lower Manhattan, this being the most fashionable 
area of the city at the time. Hone bought specimens from Allan, 
and in the process acquired a numismatic cabinet specializing in 
medals of England, France, and other European countries. He was 
a founder of the Mercantile Library in New York City, which by 
the 1860s included several numismatic titles on its shelves.’ In 
1840 he was among the distinguished citizens invited to a recep- 
tion held for visitors sent on the ship Sultané from Zanzibar to 


New York City by the Sultan of Muscat. 


Michael Moore, who began collecting coins while living in New 
York City in 1822, was also on the list of Allan's customers. The 
collection was added to during the decade. In 1828, Moore moved 
to Trenton Falls, New York, where he continued his cabinet until 
1832, when James Thomson, who lived near Rhinebeck, New York, 
bought it fora handsome sum. Moore applied the proceeds toward 
the money he owed on a hotel he had purchased, the Rural Resort, 
a getaway widely advertised in New York City newspapers and 


he United States in 1830. (Harper's Atlas of American History, 1920) 
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magazines and later featured on stereograph cards (the cascading 
falls were deemed to be of particular beauty). 


The American Journal of Numismatics, April 1874, gave this ret- 
rospective précis: 

We are informed that from 1822 up to 1827 the following 
gentlemen were the prominent collectors in the city of New York: 
Mr. Philip Hone, Mr. John Allan, Mr. Pierre Flandin, Mr. James 
Thornton, and Messrs. A.D. and M. Moore; the last named gentle- 
man still continues the pursuit. American coins were but little 
sought for at that time. 


In the 1850s John Allan seems to have taken as a protégé John K. 
Curtis, who catalogued coins for the auction firm of Bangs & Co. 
(later Bangs, Merwin & Co. and other trade styles, in a lineage con- 
tinuing to Parke-Bernet Galleries and, later, to the Sotheby's New York 
City gallery of the present time). Circa 1860, New York City engraver 
and diesinker George H. Lovett produced a medal showing a numis- 
matist examining a coin, with an inscription relating to Allan. For 
some medals, this die was combined with one featuring an advertise- 
ment for Curtis. Coins from Allan’s cabinet and books from his li- 
brary crossed the block at Bangs, Merwin & Co., May 2, 1864. 





' Among other business interests, Hone was president of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. Honesdale, Pennsylvania, which in 1868 had 6,000 residents, was named for him. 
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Among other New York City numismatists of the 1830s is num- 
bered Charles Cushing Wright. In 1831 he gave lectures on classi- 
cal coins and medals at the National Academy of Design at Clinton 
Hall in New York City.' At the same Academy he mounted an 
exhibit which included a medal he had made of DeWitt Clinton. 
However, Wright's incredible reputation is centered not upon his 
being a numismatist, but upon his remarkable skill as an engraver, 
indeed the most accomplished in America during the general pe- 
riod 1820-1854. If written and published, a catalogue raisonné of 
Wright's medals would, no doubt, interest a wide audience. His 
output included grand medals he prepared for the Philadelphia 
Mint in the 1840s in connection with the War with Mexico and 
the dies for the first octagonal $50 gold “slugs” issued in Califor- 
nia by Augustus Humbert (in February 1851), among many other 
items. While cutting dies for artistic medals served to showcase 
Charles Cushing Wright's talent, most of his commercial activities 
consisted of engraving wood and copper plates for tickets, cards, 
advertising notices, and fiscal documents. The career of Christian 
Gobrecht was somewhat parallel in this regard, prior to Gobrecht’s 
joining the Mint staff in 1835. 


Gardiner Baker, who for a few years from 1795 onward man- 
aged the Tammany Museum (founded in June 1790), pursued 
numismatics and other interests. He sold out to Scudder’s Mu- 
seum, which in turn was acquired (in 1842) by P.T. Barnum. In 
the 1830s, Scudder displayed some numismatic specimens, the 
nature of which is not known today. 


The Philadelphia Collecting Scene 


Young numismatists—that is, collectors who are teenagers or 
even younger—have always been a strength in numismatics. Of- 
ten from a small collecting acorn does a sturdy numismatic oak 
grow. The aforementioned Mickley, a Philadelphian who in 1816 
sought a cent of his nativity, 1799, went on to become an extraor- 
dinary collector, one whose name still echoes today. 


Less well known, in fact hardly known at all in collecting circles, 
is the name of Joseph B. Cooper, of whom we learn through the 
courtesy of Isaac Mickle of Philadelphia. Born in 1822, Mickle 
began to keep a diary in 1837, continuing it until 1845.’ He was a 
lad of 16 when he wrote the following on October 18, 1838: 


This morning I got up (as all good citizens should) and, after 
breakfast, went to Philadelphia on business which it is not expedi- 
ent for the reader to know. Upon my return Mr. Joseph B. Cooper, 
a lover of antiquities, called to show me his Cabinet of Curious 
Coins, which, by the by, is large and interesting. He undertook to 
translate some of the inscriptions, but between his stammering 
and his ignorance, I was reminded of the fable of the blind lead- 
ing the halt... 
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Cooper was from Newton Township, New Jersey, not far from 
Camden, and was described as a “gentleman farmer.” We do not 
know of what his “curious coins” consisted, but most European coins 
and medals had inscriptions in Latin or in another non-English lan- 
guage. Mickle himself seems to have had more than a passing inter- 
est in coins, for he mentions them in other diary entries. 


Years later, old-time collector Matthew A. Stickney recalled 
Cooper as one of America’s pioneer numismatists,’ but nothing 
further is known of Mickle. 


Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia, was one of three early nu- 
mismatists mentioned in Nortons Literary Letter, No. 3, 1859, in 
an era when coin collecting was experiencing its first rush of 
popularity, and various old-timers sought to recall the roots of 


the hobby:* 


At a time when “coin collectors” in the United States were 
popularly considered little better than monomaniacs, two or three 
gentlemen—Dr. J.B. Felt, of Salem, Mass., Mr. J. Francis Fisher, 
of Baltimore, and Dr. Jas. Mease, of Philadelphia—were deeply 
interested in the subject., and communicated the results of their 
investigations to societies of which they were members, or pub- 
lished them in a separate form. 

In the 3d vol. of the New-York Historical Society's Collections 
(pp. 387-404), will be found a highly interesting paper by Dr. 
Mease, giving a description of 17 medals struck with reference to 
America; and this paper the Massachusetts Historical Society re- 
published (Collections, vol. 4, 3d Series, 1834), together with ad- 
ditional particulars from the same hand concerning 33 medals 
presented to the officers of the war of 1812-14; and also of four 
other miscellaneous American medals... 


Although Mease is scarcely remembered today, in Philadelphia 
in the 1830s he was well known among those who pursued the 
arts. A member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, he prepared a 
catalogue for Peale’s Philadelphia Museum. Among his acquain- 
tances was John James Audubon, who was introduced by Mease to 
naturalists in his city, this being in the years before Audubon 
achieved national fame. His collecting interests included medals 
of America (the Comitia Americana series and others) and Eu- 
rope, autographs (some obtained via personal correspondence he 
conducted with well-known people of his day including Edward 
Everett, DeWitt Clinton, Thomas Jefferson, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams), and books.’ 

Joshua Francis Fisher (1808-1873), mentioned above as being 
from Baltimore, was, in fact, a Philadelphian. Similar to Mease, he 
is scarcely known to numismatists today. 


In the 1830s, John Rodman Coxe, M.D., a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, had a collection of copper coins in- 
cluding many pieces he purchased at Moses Thompson's Auction 





| Clinton Hall was built in 1828 and housed the Mercantile Library and other facilities. It was there that Wright gave his presentations. The second and better known Clinton Hall was 
the erstwhile Astor Place Opera House, which in 1854 had been purchased and renovated by the Clinton Hall Association. : ; 
2 From The Diary of Isaac Mickle 1837-1845, in two volumes, edited by Philip English Mackey, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977. Mickle’s life dates were 1822-1855. 


3 Stickney’s 1867 letter to Edward D. Cogan, quoted in Chapter 14. 


4 Nortoni Literary Letter No. 3, 1859, p. 67. Copies of the works of these three gentlemen are preserved in the collection of the 


to the author by curator Anne Bentley. 


5 Mease's personal papers were auctioned by Remember When Auctions, Inc., July 18, 1998. A perusal of the catalogue did not disclose any ite 


Massachusetts Historical Society and were made available 


ms of numismatic content. 
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Store at the northeast corner of 3rd and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia.' On September 12, 1842, he donated a group of Conti- 
nental Currency notes to the National Institution for the Promo- 
tion of Science in Washington.’ Another donation was made on 
November 14, 1842, of similar notes. 


The Library Company of Philadelphia had a collection of an- 
cient coins and medals by 1764, some of which were the gift of 
Thomas Penn of England.’ Quite possibly, this was the first Ameri- 
can numismatic cabinet of importance. Later, the Library Com- 
pany became the repository for many important papers connected 
with the Mint, including documents and sketches relating to Chief 
Engraver William Kneass and artist Thomas Sully. 


The Philadelphia Museum, founded in the city in 1784 by 
Charles Willson Peale, displayed a selection of coins and medals 
and issued an admission token which is quite collectible today. In 
the 1840s the specimens were sold to showman P.T. Barnum, and 
afterward were displayed, along with items acquired from Scudder's 
Museum, in Barnum’ American Museum, one of the great tourist 
attractions in lower Manhattan. 


The focal point for numismatic interest in Philadelphia was 
the Mint. In the 1830s old-time employee Adam Eckfeldt was on 
hand to trade coins and swap stories with collectors, while his son 
Jacob Reese Eckfeldt, and son-in-law William E. Dubois were also 
interested in coins and medals. As related earlier, it does not seem 
that in the 1830s any numismatists in Philadelphia or elsewhere 
specialized in early American silver dollars. An awareness of and 
market for American rarities had not yet developed. 


In the following decade the Assay Department of the Mint would 
publish a book by J.R. Eckfeldt and Dubois in 1842, A Manual of 
Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within the Past Century, 
which became known among collectors as the Assay Manual. This 
had little numismatic content, save for interesting engravings, and 
was mostly a guide to the bullion or metallic value of coins. Among 
the United States coins depicted was an 1804 silver dollar with no 
comment concerning its origin or that it was considered unusual. 


The New England Collecting Scene 


Mentioned in the Nortons Literary Letter No. 3, quoted above, 
was Joseph B. Felt, who lived in Salem, Massachusetts. Later mov- 
ing to Boston, he would be recognized as the author of an impor- 
tant book of 259 pages, published in 1839 by Perkins & Marvin, 
An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency. This is notable as 
the earliest-dated numismatic work of any large size to be pub- 


lished in the United States.* 


In Salem, the most prominent collector during the 1830s was 
Matthew A. Stickney, whose involvement with the history of the 
1804 dollar is noted at length in Chapter 14. 


Fanciful illustration showing a counting board filled with 1804 
silver dollars! “The ‘boards’ are a simple flat surface of wood, with 
copper partitions, the height and size of the coin to be counted, 
rising from the surface at regular intervals, and running parallel 
with each other from top to bottom.... The boards are worked by 
hand, over a box, and as the pieces are counted they slide into a 
drawer prepared to receive them....” This engraving was made years 
later, with the 1804 dollar being shown, perhaps to reinforce the 
Mint’s claim that dollars of this date were, indeed, made in quantity 
in calendar year 1804. Another inaccuracy is that coins in the count- 
ing board would be randomly oriented as to obverse and reverse 
and would not be aligned as if in a numismatic cabinet. Artistic 
license at work! (George G. Evans, Illustrated History of the United 
States Mint) 





Also in Salem, the East India Marine Society, founded in 1799 
and incorporated in 1801, had a display of coins, a description of 
which was mentioned in an 1821 catalogue. In 1823, Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin presented a case of 111 medals to the Society, and in 
1846 John Pickering donated a collection of ancient coins.” 


By 1830 William Gordon Stearns, of Boston, was a coin col- 
lector.° A letter from him dated March 18, 1840, was published in 
the Numismatic Chronicle in London, and gave a superficial over- 
view of North American coinage, not reflecting any significant 
technical knowledge of the subject. When the Boston Numismatic 
Society was formed in 1860, he had been collecting for a longer 





' Reminiscence by R. Coulton Davis, letter to Masons Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, May 1867. 


? Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 72. 
> Emmanuel J. Attinelli, Numisgraphics, p.75. 


4“ Charles Davis, American Numismatic Literature, p. 81, notes that multiple editions were published. 


» American Journal of Numismatics, January 1868. 


6 American Journal of Numismatics, October 1872; Stearns article appeared in Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. III, July 1840 to January 1841, pp. 123-125. The 1840 letter was addressed 


to a Mr. Bowditch in England. * American Journal of Numismatics, July 1874; account of Jeremiah Colburn. 
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time than any other of its founding members and had assembled 


|) 


“a somewhat extensive cabinet of coins and medals. 


Harrington’s Museum, in Boston, must have had some inter- 
esting coins, medals, and paper money in the 1830s, for some speci- 
mens were offered a few years later at auction in a catalogue dated 
July 11, 1842, under the imprint of N.A. Thompson & Co. 


Early Numismatics in Washington 


In Washington, D.C., the Columbian Institute for the Promo- 
tion of Arts and Sciences was in its formative stages by 1816.’ On 
May 20, 1818, it was chartered by Congress, by which time a small 
cabinet of numismatic specimens was among its possessions. From 
1820 to December 7, 1822, the Columbian Institute was housed in 
the Treasury Building, moving on the latter date to the Washington 
City Hall, and moving again in autumn 1824, to Room 44 under 
the library in the Capitol Building. By that time the cabinet is be- 
lieved to have consisted of 218 numismatic items in addition to 
other items owned by the Institute. Its first recorded donation fol- 
lowing its charter occurred on December 17, 1825, when 107 coins 
were presented by Dr. Tobias Watkins, a member of the Institute. In 
1838, its charter expired, and in the 1840s members were invited to 
join the National Institution for the Promotion of Science. 


In Washington, John Varden set up an exhibit of coins by 1829, 
lamenting that prior to that year there had been three collectors of 
note in the city, but that they had moved away, taking their collec- 
tions with them. By 1836 the coins and curiosities were moved 
into a facility next to his home on Sth Street which was designated 
variously as the Washington Museum and the Washington City 
Museum. From 1829 to 1841, 23 people made numismatic dona- 
tions, amounting to at least 246 specimens, including four med- 
als, 24 silver coins, 69 copper coins, 13 Continental Currency notes, 
and 136 pieces not indexed on the museum’ records.’ In Decem- 
ber 1839, he arranged for a larger exhibit space at the Masonic 
Hall at 4'/2 and D streets, Washington.* This display proved tem- 
porary, for in June 1840 he sold his collections to the National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science for $1,500.’ Later, he was 
curator of coins and certain other items for the National Institute 
(as it was called). 


In early 1840, Joel Roberts Poinsett, the secretary of war, sought 
to establish the National Institute for the Promotion of Science, 
Washington, DC. By May a constitution for the National Insti- 
tute had been written, and within a year the United States 
government’s National Cabinet of Curiosities and the specimens 
from the United States Exploring Expedition to the Southern Pa- 
cific were under the Institute's care. Poinsett hoped to secure the 
endowment received in 1838 under the will of James Smithson, 


but Congress elected to establish (in 1846) the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution instead. In 1858, the Institute’s coins began to be trans- 
ferred to the Smithsonian. The Institute expired in 1862. 


Other Collectors, Other Cabinets 


Although no count has ever been taken, it seems likely that in 
the 1830s over 100 collectors and museum curators pursued the 
delights of numismatics. Typically, such items formed a part of a 
collection or cabinet of curiosities. This was an era of wonder- 
ment, when objects brought from far-off ports, or relics relating to 
old-time celebrations (such as the passing of Gen. Lafayette through 
town), and other items were saved, displayed, and widely admired. 
Engravings, sketches, and paintings, even of ordinary subjects such 
as farm animals or sailing ships, were enjoyed, this in an era in 
which large illustrations were infrequently seen in newspapers and 
only occasionally in books. 


Robert E. Bache (orBach), of Brooklyn (at that time a separate 
community across the East River from New York City), was active 
in numismatics by the 1829, apparently continuing the hobby until 
his death in England in 1834.° Years later in 1864 his collection, 
long in storage in an iron box in the Atlantic Bank in Brooklyn, 
was purchased intact and auctioned by W. Elliot Woodward. 


Apparently, Woodward's first presentation of the coins was as 
part of his sale of March 20-25, 1865, in a catalogue titled in part, 
Selections from the Cabinets of Messrs. Bache, Bertsch, Lightbody, 
Lilliendahl, Vinton, and Watson. 


Woodward’s auction sale of items he had purchased from the 
Bache, Bertsch, Colburn, Emery, Finotti, Ilsley, Levick, 
Lilliendahl, Lightbody, McCoy, Semple, Shurtleff, and other col- 
lections, was conducted on December 19, 1865, and following 
days, in New York City at the facilities of Leavitt. The offering 
included this: 


Lot 2678: A coin cabinet, 2 feet 4'/2 inches high, 20 inches 
wide, and 20 inches deep, outside measurement; contains 29 draw- 
ers, running in grooves for economy of space. The material is rose- 
wood, with ebony trimmings, elegantly inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl; the drawers are lined with flannel and numbered on tablets 
of mother-of-pearl. This cabinet belonged to the late Robert E. 
Bach [sic], of Brooklyn, is of English manufacture, was purchased 
by him in London, in 1830, and cost 30 guineas.’ It is in excellent 
order, and most desirable, being thoroughly built, and very el- 
egant in appearance. 


Commenting in the American Journal of Numismatics, July 1880, 
Woodward reminisced: 


The Bache collection, which had Jain unknown in Brooklyn 
for some thirty years, contained many pieces of the highest rarity, 








' Dr. Winslow Lewis in the American Journal of Numismatics, June 1866. 

2 Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” 1970. 
3 Thid. 

4 [bid. 

> Ibid. 


6 A paragraph in Dr. John M. Kleeberg’s 1992 essay, “New Yorke in America Token, ” p. 50, note 7 (published by the American Numismatic Society as part of the proceedings of the 
Coinage of the Americas Conference), gives biographical information about Bache (as Dr. Kleeberg spelled it). . . 
7 Guinea = 21 shillings, or slightly more than $5 in equivalent U.S. money at the time; thus the cabinet cost more than $150, an impressive sum in that era. 
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obtained by Mr. Bache in this country and Europe before Ameri- 
can coins at attracted much attention. 


Further concerning Bache, years later in his sale of April 19-22, 
1888, Woodward offered this item: 


Lot 1870: BACHE: Catalogue of coins. Unique manuscript 
catalogue of the Celebrated Bache Collection. Gives many par- 
ticulars as to cost, &c. Commenced in 1829, and records the pur- 
chase, abroad and at home, of many American coins so rare as to 
be scarcely known at present; and at prices calculated to make the 
collector of today turn green with envy. 


Another Bache, Professor Alexander Dallas Bache (1806-1807; 
a descendant of Benjamin Franklin), seems to have had some nu- 
mismatic inclinations, but little has been found concerning his 
activities and preferences. Edouard Frossard in the William M. 
Friesner Collection sale, Lot 583, June 7, 1894, offered a rare 1838- 
O half dollar accompanied by a small piece of paper stating: 


The enclosed specimen coin of the U.S. branch mint at New 
Orleans is presented to Pres. Bache by Rufus Tyler the coiner. It 
may be proper to state that not more than 20 pieces were struck 


with the half dollar dies of 1838.' 


At that time, A.D. Bache was president of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, a position he had held since 1836. In June 1861, Bache was 
named as vice president to the United States Sanitary Commission, 
an organization which served the needs of Union soldiers. 


In the 1830s, James Hall and Jacob Wolle “bought the cabinet 
of medals and coins belonging to Bishop Hiiffel, of Bethlehem 
[PA], who had made up the collection in Germany, and divided it 
among themselves. Hiiffel left this country in 1836, on a visit to 
the Moravian congregations in the West Indies; from there he went 
to Herrnhut, in Saxony, where he died.”” 


Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, of Reading, PA, had a collection 
as early as 1835 or 1836. After his decease, it was sold by Bangs, 
Merwin & Co., New York, June 9 and 11, 1863.* Muhlenberg 
also traded coins with the Mint Cabinet in the 1840s. 


Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, whose voyage to Ja- 
pan in the 1850s opened that country to trading with Ameri- 
cans, was a collector, and by the late 1830s and early 1840s he 
had a selection that included copper cents, Hard Times tokens, 
and an attractive 1836 Gobrecht dollar. His coins were gathered 
and kept with care. 


Circa 1827 the Harmonists, a communal share-the-work, share- 
the-benefits group that established Economy Village near Pitts- 
burgh, PA, set up a beautiful museum of art, sculpture, and his- 
torical artifacts. The Cabinet of Curiosities in the museum in- 
cluded many important coins. These coins were in addition to the 





An 1836 silver dollar from the collection of Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry. This was the first appearance of the Liberty Seated 
motif created by Christian Gobrecht. Unlike the pattern (depicted 
earlier on page 48) with C. GOBRECHT F. above the date, the present 
coin, made for circulation, has the inscription on the base of the 
rock upon which Miss Liberty is seated. (Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry Collection sold by Bowers and Merena, 1995) 





vast hidden cache of United States quarter dollars, half dollars, 
and silver dollars stored in a vault to provide a lasting asset base 
and financial comfort for the group. In 1846 many of the coins in 
the Cabinet of Curiosities were stolen, and the others later disap- 
peared. Today none of them can be traced, nor do any specific 
descriptions of them survive." 


Just about any fine home, country seat, or city house owned or 
occupied by someone with a collecting spirit and intellectual curi- 
osity was apt to have a cabinet of interesting small objects, often 
including a few historical medals and coins of interesting designs 
or from distant places. In the absence of organized numismatic 
activity, few accounts or records were kept of such holdings. 


It seems evident from existing information that there was no 
particular interest on the part of collectors in the 1830s to seek 
silver dollars or other large denomination coins systematically by 
date sequence. During the period that 1804-dated dollars were 
first minted, in 1834, the Mint Cabinet had not been formed, and 
there were no published numismatic lists as to which coin dates 
existed. The desire to possess rarities that would arise two decades 
hence was not yet in evidence.’ Thus, it seems likely that when 
Adam Eckfeldt struck the presentation sets, there was no realiza- 
tion that such sets could enjoy a wider market and offer a profit 
possibility in the private sector. 





| Rufus Tyler was appointed coiner in March 1837 (before the facility was opened) and served until his death in 1839, after which he was succeeded in the post by Philos B. Tyler. 
Earlier in the 1830s, Rufus Tyler was on the staff of Merrick & Agnew, Philadelphia makers of machinery who supplied certain equipment to the Philadelphia Mint, including presses. 


2 American Journal of Numismatics, July 1874; per Jeremiah Colburn. 


’ American Journal of Numismatics, July 1874; direct quote from Jeremiah Colburn. The 1863 offering was catalogued by W.H. Strobridge. 
4 Information concerning the Cabinet of Curiosities is from Q. David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards, which also details the aforementioned Economite Hoard of silver 


coins found there, and its dispersal. 


5 Chapter 14 gives information on the rise of systematic collecting in the late 1850s, spurred by Mickley’s 1858 rarity rating list and Dickeson’s 1859 American Numismatical Manual. 
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Portsmouth Circa 1785-1840 


Edmund Roberts was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
1784 and spent most of his life there, as did his wife and children. 


The Portsmouth of Roberts’ era was a lively, dynamic seaport, 
the only commercial harbor in the state of New Hampshire, a state 
with much interior territory, but only about 17 miles of coastline. 
With wharves near the sea in the calm waters near the mouth of 
the Piscataqua River, the town was a center for shipbuilding and 
ocean trade. Reflective of this activity and heritage, today the New 
Hampshire state flag bears a Portsmouth shipbuilding scene as its 
central motif. 

The Piscataqua River is dotted with islands near its ocean out- 
let, and serves to separate the states of New Hampshire and Maine. 
The tide rises and falls in the river as well as in numerous inlets 
and estuaries. In Roberts’ time its deep, protected waters were ideal 
for the shipbuilding trade, and many vessels from small craft to 
74-gun warships to magnificent clippers were constructed in yards 
along its banks. 

With commerce came prosperity. A circle of, perhaps, 50 fami- 
lies, or 100 at best, controlled much of the maritime trade out of 
the port and served as officers and owners of banks, stores, and 
other business enterprises, and often held elected or appointed mu- 
nicipal positions. Surnames such as Cutts, Fernald, Harris, Ha- 
ven, Ladd, Langdon, March, Peirce, Penhallow, Pickering, Shaw, 
Sheafe, Sherburne, Simes, Sise, Sparhawk, Waldron, Wentworth, 
and Woodbury were among the more prominent.' Their success 
was memorialized by the construction of large homes, some of 
which still stand today. 


While the Roberts family lived in modest circumstances, they 


were members of the inner circle, with their relatives, the well-to-do 





PORTSMOUTH AS 
EDMUND ROBERTS 
KNEW IT 


Mouth of the Piscataqua River near where it joins the Atlantic 
Ocean. The river, to the east of Portsmouth, separates the city from 
the nearby shore of Maine. (Image by the Hugh C. Leighton Co., 
circa 1905) 





Woodbury and Langdon families, who were highly respected not 


only in Portsmouth, but in the entire state of New Hampshire. 


Portsmouth earned a secure niche in the annals of American 
naval history. Vessels built there included several notable warships 
among which were the Falkland (54 guns, built in 1690), Raleigh 
(32 guns), and Ranger (18 guns; commanded by John Paul Jones 
in 1777). The immense 74-gun America was constructed in 1782 
and given by Congress as a gift to France, in gratitude for the aid 
rendered to young America by Lafayette and other Frenchmen 
during the Revolution.” In 1814, the 74-gun Washington was 
launched to become one of the largest ships in the American Navy. 
The Navy Yard, on an island in the Piscataqua River, was the most 
important federal facility north of Boston. In an earlier era, John 


Paul Jones and the famous U.S.S. Ranger sailed out of the port. 





! Among well-known Portsmouth citizens, Nathaniel March, William Simes, and E.F. Sise issued copper tokens during the Hard Times era, circa 183 


Lyman H. Low in Hard Times 


Tokens, 2nd edition, 1899, gives biographical notes on pp. 50, 52, and 53; the tokens are listed as Low-124 and 132 


2 Later, the British captured the ship from the French and renamed her the /mpetueux 
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Early map of Portsmouth and the islands in the Piscataqua River, 
drawn in 1708. (Collection of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London) 





A register of warships built at Portsmouth in the years prior to 
1840 includes these:! 


Built for the Royal Navy: 
Falkland (1690). Frigate, 54 guns. 
Bedford (1696). Frigate, 32 guns. 
America (1749). Frigate, 60 guns. 


Built for the Colonial Navy (1775-1800): 

Raleigh (1775). Frigate, 22 guns. 

Ranger (1776). Sloop, 18 guns. 

America (1776). Ship of the line, 74 guns. Presented to the 
French, later captured by the British. 

Crescent (1778). Frigate, 32 guns. Presented to Algiers. 

Congress (1788). Frigate, 38 guns. 

Portsmouth (1797). Sloop, 24 guns. 

Scammel (1798). Schooner, 14 guns. 


Built for the United States Navy: 

Washington (1814). Ship of the line, 74 guns. 

Alabama (1817). Ship of the line, 74 guns. Later refitted and 
relaunched as the New Hampshire. 

Porpoise (1820). Schooner, 11 guns. 

Santee (1820). Frigate, 44 guns. Not launched until a later date. 

Concord (1827). Sloop, 24 guns. 

Preble (1839). Sloop, 20 guns. 


Although the accomplishments of Portsmouth’: ships of war 
were well chronicled in naval annals and popular histories, even 
more important to the town’s economy were the dozens of large 
vessels made for commercial trade. 


The community was a fine place to live. There were many 
misdemeanors committed and an occasional capital crime, but, 


generally, spirit and love prevailed among the citizens, as was 
true of most American towns of the time. The people were warm 
and friendly to each other, ever willing to help those in need. 
Relationships tended to be long lasting, often cemented by mar- 
riage among the old-time families. 


The Wentworths 


When Edmund Roberts was born in 1784, the Revolutionary 
War was over, and the era of the two Wentworth royal governors 
was fading into memory. 


In 1741, Benning Wentworth was named governor of the 
colony, then under British rule, a post he held for 26 years. His 
administration was not particularly beneficial to his constituents, 
and historians generally considered his performance to be unsatis- 
factory. 


Governor Wentworth built a manse about two miles from the 
downtown district of Portsmouth, including 52 rooms, stable facili- 
ties for 30 horses, and other trappings befitting his position. His 
first wife bore him three sons, all of whom died, as did his wife 
subsequently. The widower Wentworth became attracted to a young 
lass, Molly Pitt, who was engaged to wed another. In an early rever- 
sal of the scenario that John Greenleaf Whittier would devise for his 
famous poem, “Maud Muller,” she contemplated the attentions of 
the governor and his magnificent surroundings, but felt that her 


The coast of New Hampshire showing Portsmouth and the 
Piscataqua River. Inland to the northwest is Lake Winnipesaukee 
(today’s spelling), near which Governor John Wentworth made his 
summer residence in the early 1770s. (Detail of map drawn circa 
1798 and published in London) 














' History of Rockingham and Strafford Counties, New Hampshire, 1882, p. 99. 
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intended marriage to a humble mechanic, Richard Shortridge, would 


bring her more happiness and comfort. The governor, taking a cue 
from David of the Bible, had Shortridge shanghaied by a gang of 
toughs, and put aboard a British frigate then in port. For seven years 
he was a prisoner at sea, until one day he told his captain of the 
circumstances of his capture. The sympathetic officer suggested that 
he run away, stating if he did, no effort would be made to pursue 
him. The freed lover found his way back to Portsmouth, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Shortridge had a fine family. 


Benning Wentworth’s successor as governor was John 
Wentworth, a young nephew and native of Portsmouth, who took 
the post on June 13, 1767. As governor, John Wentworth main- 
tained his residence in Portsmouth for most of the year, but trav- 
eled northwest about 60 miles in the summer to enjoy his man- 
sion and outbuildings near the body of water, Smith Pond, known 
today as Lake Wentworth in Wolfeboro. Although Wentworth was 
governor under the British crown, he was well liked by citizens of 
the colony, and while other British administrators were hanged in 
effigy or mistreated in various colonies, Wentworth was honored 
and respected. Although circumstances of the Revolutionary era 
forced him to flee (he later was governor of Nova Scotia), his name 
lingers today in the aforementioned lake as well as a highway, a 
town, business titles and elsewhere. 


The story of Governor John Wentworth’ life is dominated by 
circumstances surrounding his relationship with Frances Deering 
Wentworth, a distant relative. It seems that in the early days, Frances 
and John were lovers, but then John left Portsmouth and went to 
Harvard College, followed by a voyage to England for a visit, dur- 
ing which span she was captivated by the attentions of Theodore 
Atkinson and became his wife, perhaps thinking that she would never 
see John Wentworth again. Then Wentworth returned, became gov- 
ernor, and soon renewed his acquaintance with Frances, often invit- 
ing her and her husband to lavish functions. Frances’ heart still beat 
for her old lover, the story goes, and the two renewed their mutual 
affection. Theodore Atkinson, long in poor health, departed the 
earthly sphere on Saturday, October 28, 1769, at the age of 33. On 
the following Wednesday his funeral took place and was observed 
by a day of public mourning. What a shame that such a fine young 
man should die, and pity poor Frances. The following Sunday, in 
clothes of black, widow Atkinson attended church and graciously 
accepted many condolences. Surprise! The next day, arrangements 
were made for a gala wedding, clothes were made to order, and on 
the following Saturday she became Mrs. John Wentworth. Thus was 
created one of the most durable legends of the state. 


St. John’s Church 


On December 24, 1806, a fire broke out in Stephen Little's 
store on Bow Street, the cause being poor construction of a hearth 
built of just one thickness of brick, laid on top of wooden beams. 
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Typical coin depicting George Washington, this piece having been 
struck in England in 1791. Several numismatic items pertaining to 
Washington were enclosed in the St. John’s Church cornerstone in 
1807. (Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Collection) 





The flames spread, and burning embers lodged in the steeple of 
St. John’s Church. Even the most vigorous hand-pumping of the 
fire “tub” could not raise a stream of water high enough to reach 
the blaze. It was decided to cut away the supports of the steeple, 
so that it would fall and could be extinguished. That effort failed, 


and soon the church was reduced to smoldering embers.! 


On June 24, 1807, the cornerstone was laid for a new church 
building, with members of the Masonic Order conducting the event. 
Governor John $. Langdon was among the attendees. An early ac- 
count related this (numismatically related excerpt):” 


The ceremony commenced at high twelve, by singing an ode; 
then the Grand Master [of the Masons], assisted by the craft, pro- 
ceeded to lay the cornerstone in ample form; under which were 
deposited the coins of the United States, medals of the illustrious 
Washington, and a silver plate... 


The gold, silver, and copper coins and medals, the bank bills 
and written inscription, were all hermetically sealed in separate 
glass bottles by the Grand Secretary. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, the cornerstone of which was laid in 
1807, was the site for worship for the Edmund Roberts family, and 
present-day records reveal many names and events circa 1814 on- 


ward. (Circa 1900 photograph) 








' St. John’s was established sometime prior to 1638, the oldest Episcopal Church in the state, but was known earlier under other nam 
consort of George I, who furnished books and supplies to the church when a new building was erected in 1732) 
Militia at Louisbourg in the 1740s and installed in the wooden building; the font was taken from the Fren 


church. The church was incorporated as St. John’s in 1791. 
2 Nathaniel Adams, Annals of Portsmouth, pp. 341-343. 


es including Queen's Chapel (for Queen Caroline, 
; later, a bell weighing 600 pounds was captured by the New Hampshire 


ch in Senegal in Africa by Col. John Tufton Mason and presented to the 
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Interior of St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. Pews were sold to in- 
dividuals and families, including to Edmund Roberts, who regu- 
larly worshipped there (in pew No. 37) with his wife and daughters. 
Attendees included many local luminaries, among whom was Daniel 
Webster. An ex officio pew was reserved for the current governor of 
the state. The bell on the church was recast by Paul Revere from a 
bell captured in the Louisbourg campaign in Canada and brought 
to the town in the mid eighteenth century. (Image by Tichnor Broth- 
ers, circa 1910) 





Building of the new edifice commenced, and in 1808 services 
were conducted there for the first time. On June 15, 1808, Edmund 
Roberts paid $446 to the church. His family obtained pew No. 37. 


Relative to the present text, St. John’s Episcopal Church was 
attended by Edmund Roberts and his family, who were associated 
with the parish for many years. On long voyages at sea, Roberts 
would often write to Rev. Dr. Charles Burroughs, rector of the 
church and a close friend. 


Burroughs, born in Boston on December 27, 1787, graduated 
from Harvard in 1806. On December 10, 1810, he was named a 
deacon of St. John’s Church, and on May 21, 1812 he became rec- 
tor. He secured rooms around town, and in 1817 was a boarder at 
Miss Wentworth’s house on Jaffrey Street. Later, he moved with his 
family into a mansion, built in 1784, which had been called the 
handsomest in the city by Gen. George Washington in 1789, when 
he visited Portsmouth and attended worship in the old church. 


The rector was a man of many talents, and his name recurs 
with frequency in newspaper accounts, directories, and histories 
relating to the town. He was an accomplished organizer, leader, 
speaker, writer, and poet, among other attributes. The Roberts fam- 
ily found him to bea source of comfort and wise counsel. Burroughs 


remained in the pulpit until 1857 and died on March 5, 1868. 


Portsmouth in 1810 


The 1810 federal census reported Portsmouth’s population as 
6,934, a healthy increase from the small group of families who 
had established the town nearly two centuries earlier. 


By the early nineteenth century, most business structures and many 
homes, mostly built of wood, were clustered close together downtown. 


In all, the business or “compact” district, as it was called, comprised 
about 225 acres of a total area of 10,350 acres for the town. 


In the same year, 28 ships, 47 brigs, 10 schooners, two sloops, 
and one barge were based in Portsmouth and were engaged in 
maritime trade, with the West Indies being a special focus of com- 
merce. In addition there were 20 fishing vessels and many coast- 
wise vessels, the latter carrying goods and passengers northeast to 
the District of Maine! and south to Massachusetts including the 
harbors of Newburyport, Salem, Boston, New Bedford, and Fall 
River, among others. It was not unusual for Portsmouth lads to 
sign on as ship hands before they became teenagers. Life on the 
waves was difficult, but stimulating, and those who grew up with 
the sea always felt an affection for it. 


Near the town wharf was the large brick New Hampshire Ho- 
tel, a favorite stopping place for the officers of visiting ships and 
the public. Another facility, Davenport's Hotel on State Street, was 
composed of attached buildings added over the years and included 
the Ark Tavern, advertised by a sign depicting Noah's Ark. 


The sea dominated the activities of the town, with ships con- 
stantly coming and going, while still others were being built. The 
travel of its captains, officers, and sailors to distant lands gave 
Portsmouth a cosmopolitan flavor not equaled by inland towns. 


The 1813 Fire 


Although fires had swept through districts of Portsmouth on 
several occasions, including one on December 26, 1802, that 
burned 120 buildings, and another on December 24, 1806, that 
took 20 structures, none compared to the fire of 1813. Time, his- 
tory, and anecdotes in the late ‘teens, 1820s, and 1830s were often 
reckoned as having happened before the 1813 fire or after it. 


The day was December 22, 1813—December by now being a 
dangerous month in city history. The fire is believed to have been 
set by an incendiary, a girl employed by the Woodward family, 
who ignited a small blaze in the barn on the property of the late 
Col. Woodward, on Church Lane and Jaffrey Street, after seven 
oclock in the evening.’ Soon, the entire structure was wrapped in 
fire, and in a matter of minutes nearby buildings were involved. 
The conflagration soon raged out of control in the downtown busi- 
ness district. Firebrands and sparks flew through the air, setting 
aflame structures located at a distance. Destroyed were 180 houses 
and 64 commercial and other buildings, scattered over 15 acres. 
The fire swept with “irresistible fury” through State Street, very 
narrow and filled with adjacent wooden buildings, with flames 
“uniting in a grand but terrific arch over the center,” according to 
an early account.’ The same scribe noted: 


The Hon. Daniel Webster lived in a house on the corner of 
Court and Pleasant streets. It was built by Oliver Whipple, about 
the time and in the same style as the house of the late John K. Pickering. 
Mr. Webster was enjoying the festivities of an entertainment at Jacob 





' The District of Maine was an unattached part of Massachusetts at the time, and did not become a separate state until 1820. In 1810, there were two districts in America: the District 


of Maine and the District of Columbia. 


2 Annals of various cities in America reveal that many of the larger fires were deliberately set; this was true of earlier Portsmouth fires, several San Francisco fires in the 1850s, etc. 

} Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Tivo Centuries; Second Series, the source for much of the Portsmouth scenes related here; 
fire description in “Ramble CXXVI.” Also, Nathaniel Adams, Annals of Portsmouth, pp. 355-358. Edmonds’ Town Directory; Containing the Names of the Inhabitants, 1839: “244 
buildings were burnt, loss from $250,000 to $350,000. About 180 of those consumed were dwelling houses.” 
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Sheafe’s, whose house was on State Street, near the east corner of 
Penhallow Street. The house was large, of two stories, with gambrel 
roof; the capacious yard on the east paved with flat stones. The cry 
of fire was raised, Mr. Sheafe turned out a fresh supply of his wine, 
and with “we will take a parting glass, Mr. Webster,” the action was 
suited to the word; then Mr, W. went home to see his house already 
on fire. Not much time intervened before Mr. Sheafe found his 
own house surrounded by burning buildings. The efforts of his com- 
pany, aided by recruits from the Navy Yard, for some time kept his 
premises a dark spot amid the flames. The next morning, in writ- 
ing, to a friend in Boston an account of the fire, with characteristic 
brevity he said, “I have lost about $50,000 and my faithful dog 
Trim.” Notwithstanding his great loss, he headed a subscription for 
the sufferers by a liberal sum. 


Although the preceding story is interesting, the truth seems to 
have been somewhat different. After the fire, Webster in two sepa- 
rate letters, described the fire and where he was when it occurred:! 


In Decr. 1813, I being gone to Washington, my house was 
burnt, in what is called the great fire. My wife & children had just 
time to escape. I had recently bought the house, for 6000 Dils; its 
loss, with the loss of what was burnt with it, was no small matter. 
It was in no part insured. 


And this, to Ezekiel Webster: 


Washington, Decr. 29, 1813 

Dear E. 

I arrived here last Evening, & here learned of the Portsmo. 
fire & the consumption of my house. I have only time to say, that 
the safety of my family compensates the loss of the property. Mr. 
[Jeremiah] Mason urges me, that Mrs. Webster may remain at 
this House till Spring; I think this will be best—except, perhaps a 
short visit, if the traveling should be good, into your quarter... 


In the great fire, the large town wharf, extending over 300 feet 
from shore, about 60 feet wide on the average, and with a wall 
made of a three-story building, 20 feet deep, containing 14 con- 
nected stores and facilities, fell to the conflagration, as did many 
marine cargoes and stored goods including salt, sugar, coffee, 
molasses, and liquor. One store was filled with yellow ochre in- 
tended for use in making paint. Another building on the pier was 
used as a counting room and for storage. 


“The Portsmouth Library, consisting of about one thousand 
volumes of well chosen books, which was kept in Broad Street, 
was entirely consumed.”* The brick building on State Street which 
housed the grammar school in one section, the high school in an- 
other, and the town clerk in yet another, was no more.’ 


During the 1813 fire at least a fourth of the downtown build- 
ings were reduced to “naked buildings and smoking ruins.”* Thieves 
and looters ran through the town, stealing much property that had 
been saved. One man had $2,000 worth of cash taken. There were 
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false offers of kindness, and several instances were reported in which 
strangers offered to help or to have property entrusted to their 
care, but afterward disappeared without a trace. Such actions — 
fortunately, few in number—were foreign to the general spirit of 
harmony that had prevailed for many years. 


A fund was set up for relief for the sufferers, and $77,273 was 


raised on short notice. Like a phoenix, the town was rebuilt, with 
many red brick structures where wooden stores and houses once stood. 


Portsmouth After 1813 


In 1817 the Portsmouth Athenaeum was established, with Rey. 
Dr. Charles Burroughs of St. John’s Church as a founding director. 
The Athenaeum served as a replacement for the Town Library which 
had been destroyed in the 1813 blaze. From a core of about 500 
books, by the early 1820s the facility offered over 2,000 volumes 


The Portsmouth Athenaeum, founded in 1817, has occupied this 
building since 1823. The institution has been a focal point and reposi- 
tory for local history ever since its establishment. In 1822, Edmund 
Roberts donated five books to its library. The cannons flanking the 
door were taken from the British in the War of 1812. (View in 1930s; 
Architectural Heritage of the Piscataqua, 1937) 











' Charles M. Wiltse (editor), The Papers of Daniel Webster, Correspondence, Volume 1 1798-1824, pp. 24, 159. 

2 Adams, p. 356 (Library). The number of buildings destroyed is taken from Adams, an earlier account; Brewster said 173 total. - 

3 On the same site at an earlier time was a wooden schoolhouse in which, circa 1787, Salmon Chase was a teacher; he later moved away, and in time became the father of Salmon P. 
Chase, who served as governor of Ohio, secretary of the Treasury under Abraham Lincoln, and later chief justice of the Supreme Court. 

4 Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Two Centuries, p. 231. 


5 Nathaniel Adams, Annals of Portsmouth, p. 357. 
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Map of Portsmouth, 1813, drawn prior to the fire 
of that year. 





Detail of 1813 map with area of fire 
shaded at the top. (Strawbery Banke in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Official 
Guide Book, 1966) 
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Brass token depicting George Washington and inscribed SUC- 
CESS TO THE UNITED STATES. A similar token was in the col- 
lection of the Portsmouth Athenaeum circa 1830, but was later sold. 
(Harry W. Bass, Jr. Collection) 


plus the latest newspapers from Boston, New York, and other cit- 
ies. In the early days the facility was located on Congress Street, 
on the second floor upstairs from John H. Bailey's store. The Ath- 
enaeum was supervised by proprietors who owned shares. Edmund 
Roberts was a proprietor from 1818 to 1825. 


During the 1830s, Dr. Burroughs served multiple terms as the 
president of the Athenaeum, which by that time included: “be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 volumes; besides a collection of coins, a 
valuable mineralogical cabinet, and many natural and artificial 
curiosities.”' Among the curiosities were stuffed animals, horns, 
fish jaws, artifacts from distant lands, and other items brought to 
Portsmouth by sailors. Such attractions were eagerly viewed by 
local schoolchildren as well as adults. 


Circa 1830, a booklet of rubbings was made of the coins in 
the cabinet.’ The coins, 25 in number, were a mixture of world 
issues probably donated by returning seaman. Only one Ameri- 
can issue was in the cabinet, a Washington SUCCESS TO THE 
UNITED STATES token, large size, brass. The coins and re- 


lated items were later sold.’ 


In 1817, the same year the Athenaeum was founded, there were 
an estimated 927 dwelling houses in Portsmouth, some single- 
family structures, but many with multiple tenants. Eighteen build- 
ings were designated for public use, including an academy, five 
schoolhouses, a courthouse, an alms house, two markets, as well 
as churches numbering three for the Congregational faith and one 
each for Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, and Universalist faiths. 


Roads were primitive, rutted, and afforded only slow travel. 
Every few miles a tavern or hotel offered basic amenities including 
food and refreshments, sanitary facilities, and rooms or dormitory 
areas with beds. A directory for the year 1821 reveals that public 
transportation by land in and out of the town included the Boston 
Mail Stage (daily), the Portland Mail Stage (Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday to Portland via Dover and Berwick; other days along 
the coast via Kittery and York), the Accommodation Stage to Bos- 
ton (daily except Sunday), and the Concord Mail Stage (Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday). All stages arrived and departed from 
Wildes Hotel on Congress Street. Each week a baggage or freight 





wagon departed from Brown's house on Dennett Street, leaving at 


6 A.M. and arriving in Concord at 6 P.M. 


Across the Piscataqua River was Kittery in the District of Maine. 
There was no bridge to Kittery, and travel across the river was 
accomplished by small barges and boats. Similarly, the town of 
Newcastle, located on an island, could only be reached by boat. 


For travel along the coast, it was customary to gain passage on 
small ships going north to Portland and south to Newburyport, 
Salem, Boston, and other ports. From Boston, coastwise steamers 
ran to many other ports, furnishing connections to New York City 
and other destinations. 


Four banks serviced Portsmouth in the early 1820s: the New- 
Hampshire Bank, the New-Hampshire Union Bank, the Ports- 
mouth Bank, and the Rockingham Bank, thus constituting the 
banking capital of the state. To these institutions was added the 
Portsmouth branch of the Bank of the United States, established 
in 1816, which had its main facility in Philadelphia. The New 
Hampshire branch had a capital stock of $200,000, an impressive 
figure. For the next 20 years the Bank of the United States would 
be the cause of much political controversy on the national scene, 
coming to a head during the presidency of Andrew Jackson in the 
1830s, when the bank’s 20-year charter was up for renewal. 


In contrast to the active banking scene in Portsmouth, the po- 
litical capital of the state, Concord, had just one financial institu- 
tion of importance, the Concord Bank, which operated two divi- 
sions there, each under the same charter and capitalization, but 
with two sets of officers. 


Several insurance offices were located in Portsmouth and is- 
sued marine policies on ships and cargoes as well as coverage for 
buildings and businesses. Dozens of shops and trade depots were 
in the downtown district, many specializing in the maritime trade. 


Regarding public education, some male students enrolled in 
the Portsmouth Academy, founded in 1808, one of three such in- 
stitutions in the state, the others being at Exeter and Gilmanton. 
Among the trustees of the Portsmouth Academy was Daniel 
Webster, who would become important in state politics and later 
move to Massachusetts to become well known on the national scene, 
including in the office of secretary of state. For girls, the Ports- 
mouth Female Lyceum offered rigorous courses of education in- 
cluding Latin and classic literature in addition to the usual “read- 
ing, iting, and rithmetic.” 

A book store advertisement of 1815 offered the following school 
books, among others, reflective of written sources of knowledge 
considered worthwhile at the time: 


Websters \st, 2d, and 3d parts; American Preceptor; Columbian 
Orator; Child’ Companion; Childs First Book; Websters, Pikes, Maine, 
Perrys, Dilworth’, and Kneeland’ Spelling-Books; Childs Instructor; 
Road to Learning; Binghams, Usher’, Stanifords, Murrays, Lowth’, 
Tudimani, Smiths, Bigelow’, Chambauds, Adams, Gloucester, 











! In 1834 Dr. Burroughs was also president of the Portsmouth Lyceum, an institution founded in 1833 and incorporated in June 1834 to present a series of lectures to the public. 
2 “List of Coins in Portsmouth Athenaeum Library.” Hand-prepared booklet preserved by the Athenaeum, catalogued as having been prepared in 1830. Hee 
3 Long before the author's first visit to the Athenaeum, April 30, 1999. Icis believed that numismatic items along with the natural history specimens and most other curiosities were sold 


in the early 20th century. 
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Webster’, and Alexander’ Grammars; Bigelow’ Latin Primer; ditto, 
Introduction to Making Latin, Greek Testaments; Latin Accidence; 
Clarkes; Introduction, Erasmus, Eutropius, Corderius, and Aesop; 
Staniford’ Art of Reading; and BIBLES of every size and price. 


For the general reader, the same shop offered books in these 
“various branches of literature,” including: 

Divinity, law, surgery, physic, anatomy, midwifery, chymistry, 
history, geography, biography, voyages, travels, adventures, mem- 
oirs, husbandry, navigation, poetry, novels, romances, tales, sto- 
ries, architecture, arithmetic, algebra, book-keeping, surveying, 
cookery, farriery, military discipline, dialogues, essays, fables, let- 
ter books, philosophy, dictionaries, and classics. 


Most homes had a shelf or two of books, often with black cloth 
bindings stamped with decorations and gold titles, but with few 
illustrations, except for children’s volumes. 


Public concerts, recitals, and plays were given often in various 
venues. In the evening indoor performances were illuminated by 
candles in metal holders and by whale oil lamps and were usually 
held in the cooler seasons. Band and orchestra concerts were held 
outdoors in the summer. In 1817, the only large indoor facility for 
functions was Assembly Hall, which could accommodate hundreds 
of patrons. Within the next few years, other halls and lodges were 
constructed. A smaller place, Union Hall, furnished the venue for 
meetings of the town selectmen. 


A view of a typical general store of a type “once numerous in 
Portsmouth” is given by historian Charles W. Brewster. The set- 
ting is probably circa 1825:' 


On the outer shelves was an array of crockery and earthen- 
ware, the latter with an especial eye to country trade, embracing 
(from Dodge's pottery) capacious milk pans, pots for beans or 
brown bread, jugs and pitchers for the haying field, and white 
mugs that would hold a full quart of cider. 

Among the older stock were relics of a former day, mugs and 
pitchers adorned with Porter, Perry, Bainbridge, Hull, and other 
heroes of the War of 1812, and that now almost forgotten person- 
age, “Toby Philpot.” 

Behind the counter were barrels and boxes of groceries, and 
upon the shelves above, pins, needles, thread, and other notions, 
with slate pencils, nuts and apples for the school boys, A cheese, 
whose excellence could always be relied on, occupied a particular 
spot on the counter, and nearby, arranged upon a line, were skeins 
of yarn, stockings, gloves, and mittens, taken in trade from coun- 
try customers. There was one peculiarity about mittens.... No 
matter how high upon the wrist they came when first put on, after 
an afternoons service in snow-balling, they could rarely be in- 
duced again to reach above the thumb. 


For the convenience of sailors, transients, and local residents 
without bathing facilities, a public bath house was maintained on 
Cross Street. At the time many medical practitioners warned against 
bathing too frequently, especially in the winter months, and changes 
of clothes contributed to body cleanliness (such as it was). Many 
citizens would go months at a time without bathing, a custom preva- 
lent in most other areas of the northeastern United States as well. 


There were no large factories in Portsmouth during the era, 
although there were many small shops and industries. Among these, 
rope-making was conducted for a long time, in a long facility known 
as a rope-walk, along which multiple strands of hemp would be 
stretched, and then twisted by being attached to a series of rotat- 
ing hooks at one end. Small twisted strands would then be com- 
bined by the same process into larger ropes, properly called lines 
or, if large, Aawsers, when used aboard ship. Every large sailing 
vessel carried thousands of feet of lines. Blacksmith shops attended 
to the making of fireplace tools, hardware, and horse shoes. Saw- 
mills converted tall, straight pines into boards for shipbuilding, 
house construction, and export by sea. Inland farms turned out 
butter, cheese, eggs, and meat. Grain was ground by water power 
inland, but by windmill in the flat lands surrounding Portsmouth. 


Along the Piscataqua River the ribbed skeletons of wooden ships 
gained form as planking and decking were added, followed by cop- 
per bottoms and tall pine masts. The launching of large vessels 
was always a special occasion. Sometimes they would sail off to 
service distant owners, or to be lost in remote seas. Other times, 
they would join the local commercial fleet and become familiar 
sights at the town wharf. 


In Portsmouth in the early nineteenth century, most homes were 
equipped with a spinning wheel. Sewing was done by hand. In the 
home, illumination in the evening hours was by candlelight via sperm- 
oil (best quality) or tallow candles and oil lamps, some of which 
were mounted on ceiling and wall fixtures. Typically, a small lamp 
would be set up at the center of a table, and two or three people 
could employ its light at the same time for reading or writing. 


Printers turned out several different newspapers over the years, 
including the New-Hampshire Gazette and the Oracle. Local pa- 
pers were exchanged to a select list of papers in other cities, pro- 
viding a source to acquire and reprint distant news, this being the 
main source for information relating to commerce, government, 
and far-off events. 


Wood provided abundant fuel and was used for cooking and 
heating. Coal, often imported from England, was sold by the bushel 
or sack, and was used sparingly. On winter nights, bedrooms were 
usually very cold. Children were given heated bricks, wrapped with 
cloth, to keep their feet warm as they fell asleep. 


Horses were employed for plowing fields, pulling wagons, and 
for hauling light coaches as well as heavy freight wagons between 
towns, there being no railroads or canals (which would see a rapid 
growth period circa 1820-1840). In and around Portsmouth, estu- 
aries of the sea were numerous and were used by boats to transport 
goods and people. Oxen were used for plowing and for pulling 
heavy freight wagons. In the town, going from place to place was 
usually on foot, as only the well-to-do families had horses for riding 
or for attaching to a buggy or coach. However, walking was not a 
problem, for nearly all the necessities of life—including churches, 
schools, stores and markets, banks, doctors, and entertainment— 
were all in the downtown area. 





| Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Tivo Centuries; Second Series, p. 328. 
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The surrounding world awaited discovery in many areas, and 
little or nothing was known about the north or south polar regions, 
or the interior of Africa, or the jungles of South America. A strange 
animal, such as a lion, would draw crowds if exhibited in town. 
While typical Portsmouth teenagers probably never went even as far 
away as Boston, they knew of a wider world through the stories told 
by ships’ officers and sailors who had fought pirates, seen whales, 
and had watched bright-colored tropical birds in palm trees. Every 
so often, a ship would be reported as overdue from a long voyage out 
of Portsmouth. Sometimes a vessel would arrive a month or two 
late. Other times the ship would remain missing and in due course 
would be forgotten except by the families of the sailors. The nota- 
tion “lost at sea” was seen with frequency in nautical accounts. The 
Portsmouth Marine Society was formed to help “distressed mem- 
bers” as well as indigent widows and children. 


Timekeeping was only approximate, and there was no way that 
the typical citizen could keep a precise appointment, such as arriv- 
ing at a doctor's office at 2:25 p.m. sharp, although clock faces 
displayed on public buildings helped, and a few people carried 
watches. Timepieces often ran at varying levels of accuracy (for 
this reason, some ships at sea carried multiple chronometers, so 
that their readings could be averaged). Each year the town budget 
included an amount for the maintenance of town clocks. 


Further, zones of time were not defined, nor were there any 
telegraph cables or other rapid connections between cities. Thus, 
accounts of the same meteor flashing in an instant across the New 
England skies might be recorded at 10 different times in as many 
different towns. As to world events, wars could be started, fought, 
and ended in distant lands, before word of the conflict reached 
Portsmouth. The antipodes—the opposite side of the world—were 
a half year away by ship. 
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The Harbor in 1814-1815 


Customs officers on duty in Portsmouth in 1814-1815 included 
Joseph Whipple, collector, and James Ladd, deputy, among others. 
In the harbor, charges levied upon a vessel of 100 tons or higher 
upon its entry were $2.50 and for its clearance (departure) an equal 
amount. Charges for vessels under 100 tons were $1.50 each way. 
Additional charges included $2.00 for each post entry, $0.20 fora 
permit to land goods, $0.40 for every bond taken officially, $0.20 
each for bills of health, $0.20 for any official document, etc. 


The list of additional charges included 6¢ per ton for any United 
States vessel unloading from a foreign port, and 50¢ per ton for 
any foreign vessel unloading; fishing and licensed coastal vessels 
were exempted from charges. Ports around the world had sched- 
ules of charges that were preferential to certain nations. Thus, in 
the remote port of Batavia on the island of Java, not far from the 
antipodes, ships flying the Dutch flag paid lower tariffs. In Bombay, 


vessels of His Britannic Majesty enjoyed special privileges. 


The listing of duties in effect in Portsmouth at the time was 
passed on April 10, 1806. It was further stated that certain coins 
had the following exchange values in the town: 


DUTIES 

Payable in gold coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of the 
standard prior to the year 1792, for every 27 grains [of gold weight 
in the coin]: $1.00 

Of France, Spain and its dominions, of the same standard, for 
every 27'/2 grains: $1.00 

Spanish milled dollars, 17 dwt. 7 grains: $1.00 

Crowns of France, 18 dwt. 17 grains, and in proportion for 
its parts: $1.10 

Provided that no foreign coins shall be receivable, which are not 
by law a tender for the payment of all debts, except in consequence 
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of a proclamation from the President of the United States authoriz- 
ing such foreign coins to be received in payment of duties and the 
fees aforesaid. 

The above coins actually, money of account, as, for example, 
there was no “pound sterling” coin in circulation at the time'] are 
receivable for the payment of debts. 


Rates of foreign monies in payment of duties: 
Pound sterling of Great Britain: $4.44 
Pound sterling of Ireland: $4.10 
Franc of France: 18!/2¢ 

Dutch florin or guilder: 40¢ 

Marc Banco of Hamburg: 33'/2¢ 

Rix dollar of Sweden: $1.00 

Real plate’ of Spain: 10¢ 

Real Vallos of Spain: 5¢ 

Milree of Portugal: $1.20 

Tale of China: $1.84 

Pagoda of India: $1.94 

Rupee of Bengal: 50¢ 


The value of a given coin depended upon the port, and rates in 
effect in Portsmouth were apt to be different than in Charleston 
or New Orleans. Note that paper money was nowhere in evidence. 


A popular guide used by navigators, The American Coast Pi- 
lot, gave these instructions for incoming ships headed into Ports- 
mouth harbor:° 


If you fall into the eastward [coming from off the coast of 
Maine] and make Cape Neddock [in Maine, a.k.a. Cape 
Neddick], and are bound to Portsmouth, when within a half 
mile of said cape, your course is S.S.W. 4 leagues, which course 
you will continue till you bring Portsmouth light-house* to bear 
N. and run within one quarter of a mile of the light, then steer 
N. by E. or N.N.E. until you are abreast of the light, when you 
must steer N.W. until the light bears S.S.E. and anchor in 9 
fathoms, at low water, good bottom.... 


The Merchant Marine Trade 


A view of the maritime activity in Portsmouth at the turn of the 
nineteenth century is furnished by historian Charles W. Brewster? 


The trade was principally with the West Indies, in schooners 
and brigs of 100 to 200 tons. Some of these vessels were always 
at our wharves, either loading or discharging. Their outward car- 
goes were fish, lumber, beef, pork, &c., in the hold and cabin— 
with a deck load of horses, mules, oxen, sheep, pigs, chickens, 
geese, turkeys, &c., and would appear at the wharf when loaded, 
like a farmer's barnyard, with hay piled up almost to the lower 
yards. Livestock would always pay largely when it could be got 
out safe; but of this there was only one chance in 10. Bad weather 


would soon clear the decks, and the deck load will soon be a- 
swimming without shore or bounds. 

The return cargoes were rum, molasses, sugar, coffee, &c., 
with some specie.° This trade was a great advantage to the labor- 
ing classes, also to coopers and fishermen. Our wharves from the 
North End to the Pier, and even to the Point of Graves, were lined 
with vessels, and our community was busy and happy. The West 
India trade was however quite a lottery. Sometimes good voyages 
would be made, but oftener losing ones, so that few made fortunes 
by it, and many became bankrupt... 

It was not unusual to see 20 or 30 vessels loading for foreign 
ports in Portsmouth at one time. We also had a number of vessels 
engaged in the Russia, South America, and some in the India trade. 
In the year 1802 William Gray, Esq., then of Salem, loaded a 
number of ships here for India. They took in spars and naval stores. 
The specie carried out was brought from Boston in large wagons 
and put up in small iron-bound kegs.’ These ships usually re- 
turned to Boston [where there was a more ready market for im- 
ported goods than in Portsmouth]... 

The trade to Russia, Sweden, South America, Liverpool, &c., 
was then good; iron, hemp, and duck were imported from Russia 
and Sweden, as none of these goods were then in American pro- 
duction; and hides and tallow from Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 
The trade to Liverpool and Bristol was considerable... 


American ports tended to have their specialties. As related 
above, ships in and out of Portsmouth often traded with the 
West Indies and less frequently with other destinations. On the 
other hand, Salem vessels were often seen in the distant ports 
of the East Indies and in Canton, China, ports virtually un- 
known to Portsmouth-based captains. Still other ports, such as 
New Bedford (Massachusetts) and Wiscasset (Maine) serviced 
whaling vessels. 


For a port to have a specialty was always an advantage. In 
Portsmouth, sailors could be recruited who knew the ways of 
the West Indian inhabitants and port traders in that far-off area 
in the Caribbean Sea. Some seamen knew basic Spanish, always 
useful when on shore in Guadeloupe, Havana, or some other 
southern island or port. Agents in the West Indies assembled 
goods and cargoes in advance for Portsmouth ships, and were 
prepared to receive incoming goods, thus facilitating a quick 
turnaround time when the ships were in port. 


On May 15, 1821, the brig Mary Ann had come into port from 
Malaga, under Captain Shaw, after a 33-day voyage. Her cargo 
was “wine and fruit” according to the “Gazette Marine Journal” 
column in the local newspaper. The Mary Ann remained in port 
long enough to pick up cargo, and soon thereafter sailed for Bos- 
ton under the same captain. This vessel, based in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, was a frequent trader in and out of Portsmouth. 





! Notation is the suggestion of Dr. John M. Kleeberg, letter, May 27 1999. 
2 Plate (or plata): silver. 
> 10th edition, 1822, pp. 146 ff. including map of harbor. 


4 Note in original American Coast Pilot text: “Portsmouth light house has a fixed light and is elevated 85 feet above the level of the sea, and stands on Fort Point (New Castle Island) 
at the entrance of the harbor. N. by W. and S. by E. moon makes high water at full and change.” 
5 Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Tivo Centuries; Second Series, “Ramble CXXXV.” 


6 In the form of Spanish-American “dollars,” or silver eight-real coins. 


’ Iv is possible that such specie could have included American silver dollars (which had been minted since 1794), but it is more likely that Spanish-American “dollars” were used, these 
being more familiar to merchants in distant ports. However, the writer believes that many American silver dollars were sent closer to home, to the West Indies (an opinion not shared 


by certain other researchers, Dr. John M. Kleeberg being an example). 
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At the piers in Portsmouth and on nearby streets, dealers in 40 kegs Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Tobacco; 
imported goods maintained stocks from the cargoes of ships arriv- 10 bales Alabama Cotton; 
ing from various ports, often the West Indies, but from other loca- 30 bbls. No. 1 Pork; 
tions as well. This advertisement of May 15, 1821, is typical:' Hhds. And bbls. Gin; 
Pipes Cognac and Spanish Brandy 
West-India Rum, Teas, Tobacco, Bags Coffee; Calcutta and N.O. [New Orleans} Sugars; 
Cotton &e. 


Boxes Spanish and American Cigars; 
Boxes Cotton and Wool Cards; do. Pipes; 
Iron shovels; 


Boxes 7 by 9 and 8 by 10 Glass,’ &c. 


WHIDDEN & WALDRON 
No. 2; Merchants’ Row 


Have for sale, 


20 hhds. [hogsheads] prime Windward Island RUM; The above together with a large and general assortment of 
50 chests and boxes Hyson,’ Young Hyson and Souchong TEAS Goods, usually kept in W.I. [West Indies] Goods Store, are of- 
Sicily Madeira, Lisbon and Malaga Wines; fered on the most reasonable terms for cash or approved credit. 





| New-Hampshire Gazette. The Whidden & Waldron partnership was announced on November 3, 1818, consisting of Joshua B. Whidden and Samuel W. Waldron, and occupied the 
store earlier used by George W. Crockett (New-Hampshire Gazette, March 11, 1818). 

2 Hyson is a type of Chinese green tea with twisted leaves. 

3 Measurements in inches; standard sizes for window glass. 
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Chapter 6 





Captain Roberts 


Edmund Quincy Roberts, the central figure in the distribu- 
tion of 1804-dated silver dollars and other specimen coins to the 
Sultan of Muscat in 1835 and the King of Siam in 1836, was a son 
of Portsmouth. ! 


Edmund was born on June 29, 1784, the only son of 
Captain Edmund Roberts and his wife, the beautiful 
Sarah Griffiths Roberts? The title of “captain” was honorary and 
was later employed by his friends in Portsmouth. 


He hardly knew his father, who had served in the Royal Navy, 
and who died in 1787 when Edmund was a small child. His estate 
was administered by his widow, Sarah, and consisted of real estate 
in Portsmouth and Somersworth, some household furniture, silver 
plate, and some tools, the personal or movable property being val- 
ued at about £225, equivalent to about $1,000.’ 


On March 8, 1779, the 400-ton, 22-gun, 130-man Ports- 
mouth ship-of-war Hampden, under Captain Thomas Pickering, 
fought a two-hour engagement which severely damaged a large 
British brig, an East Indiaman which carried 29 9-pounder and 
eight 4-pounder cannon.‘ Captain Pickering was killed as he and 
crew members were set to board the stricken ship. The effort 
was abandoned, the two vessels parted, and it is thought that the 
East Indiaman sank soon thereafter. The Hampden, suffering 
much damage, but still seaworthy, sailed back to Portsmouth. 
On May 7th the ship was put up for auction at Woodbury 
Langdon’s Wharf, auguring a connection with a later generation 


of both the Edmund Roberts and Woodbury Langdon families, 


EDMUND 
INCY 
BERTS 


although this would not occur until nearly 30 years later in 1808. 


The new owners, including the Langdon family, determined to 
send the Hampden back to sea. Under Captain Titus Salter, the 
vessel participated in a military effort organized by various New 
England cities and towns, under the leadership of Massachusetts, 
to destroy fortifications being built on Penobscot Bay on the Maine 
coast near Bagaduce, the town today known as Castine. The se- 
nior Edmund Roberts was commissioned as first lieutenant aboard 
the vessel. The intent of the enemy was to make Bagaduce a town 
of refuge for British loyalists who had been displaced from various 
states during the Revolutionary War, then still in progress. 


Historian Eilts commented:? 


The Hampden had only shortly before returned from a dar- 
ing, but unsuccessful privateering voyage off the coast of England. 
Badly damaged, she had managed to limp to her home port in 
order to undergo repairs. Although the expedition on which she 
would now embark was largely a Massachusetts effort, some 50 
Portsmouth merchants strongly urged New Hampshire participa- 
tion in the enterprise. They persuaded the New Hampshire au- 
thorities to deploy the refitted Hampden to join the expedition. 

From the outset, the undertaking was ill conceived and in- 
eptly executed. Not surprisingly, it suffered an inglorious end. An 
English fleet, sent from New York, destroyed—without a fight— 
all but one of the 43 ships and transports of the combined New 
England forces. The Hampden alone survived, but only by igno- 
miniously surrendering. 

History is silent on Edmund, Sr.’s, role in this military and 
naval fiasco. Most of the soldiers and sailors of the continental 


forces managed to avoid capture by escaping overland, and the 





| Sources are wide ranging and include the Roberts family papers deposited with the New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, NH; 


and publications cited in the Bibliography. 
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Nearly all published accounts (¢.g., Dictionary of American Biography) give Roberts natal date as June 29, 1784. However, the label on his wax portrait preserved by the Portsmouth 


Atheneaum gives the date as June 27. 


inf ami ly : : » our : Quincy 
2 Appendix IV gives more information about the Roberts family. * There was a Portsmouth resident known as Edmund Quincy at the time our I dmund was born, and his Quine 


middle name may have come from him. The writer does not know if Edmund, Sr., had the middle name of Quincy. However, in some accounts (such as the Eilts ms.) our Edmund is 


referred to as Edmund Quincy Roberts, Jr. The present writer has not encountered the “Jr.” in any contemporary documents. 


} The New Hampshire Library at Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH, preserves a copy of a sale of land in Portsmouth, July 10, 178 


7, to Edmund Roberts. The form was completed in 


manuscript and also bears the signature of “Rebecca.” Witnesses were Mary Wentworth and George Gums. 
4 Sources include Richard E. Winslow III, “Wealth and Honour,” pp. 44-49; William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. 1, pp. 410, 411. 
5 Hermann Frederick Eilts, Edmund Q. Roberts (1784-1836), A Personal and Diplomatic Memoir. 
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elder Roberts may have been among them. In any event, although 
the American naval commander, Commodore Dudley Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts, suffered disgrace for the defeat, Lt. Edmund 
Roberts, Sr., was spared any such obloquy. The debacle was essen- 
tially a planning and command failure and, in Portsmouth at least, 
it could always be blamed on Bostonian incompetence. 


After the Hampden lowered her colors in mid-August, a board- 
ing party from the British vessel Blonde took possession of the Ports- 
mouth ship. Soon thereafter, all of the Hampdens men, except one 
officer, were exchanged, after which they returned to Portsmouth. 
The Penobscot Bay campaign was a complete failure for the Ameri- 
cans, and the British remained in that region undisturbed for the 
remainder of the war. Later, the United States government compen- 
sated the owners of the Hampden $12,000 for her loss. 


The Early Years 


Two years after his father’s death, Edmund Roberts’ mother, 
Sarah, wed Captain Moses Woodward, a rough-cut merchant and 
seaman of Portsmouth, who had a daughter from a previous mar- 
riage. The wedding took place on September 2, 1789. Family tra- 
dition avers that the union was cold and empty, and, further, that 
Moses Woodward gave little if any affection to his new stepchil- 
dren, Edmund and Sarah. As sometimes happens, this strength- 
ened the will and personalities of the children, who gained many 
friends outside of their family circle. Along the way, each devel- 
oped traits of kindness and altruism. 


As a young boy, later a young man, Edmund came to know 
about the sea through activities in the seaport of his birth. Every 
family had someone connected with the maritime trade, as a sailor 
on board ship, as a dockhand down at the wharf, or as a seller of 
ships’ provisions. 

Little is known about Edmund Roberts’ early education, ex- 
cept that it was not lengthy in terms of years. He acquired a facil- 
ity for writing and learned to spell fairly well, probably from read- 
ing books, not from a college or other advanced education. 


At the age of 12 or 13 he obtained a midshipman’s warrant in the 
United States Navy through the recommendation of Captain John 
McClintock, Revolutionary War naval veteran, ship owner, and 
merchant of Portsmouth.' However, his mother objected, and Rob- 
erts remained on shore in Portsmouth, gaining employment in the 
counting house of Edward Parry (alternatively, Martin Parry), both 
being local merchants. Martin's business was located on the Ports- 
mouth Pier until it was destroyed by fire in 1802. Edward Parry had 
come from London about a decade earlier and set up business on 


Market Street “at the sign of the Lamb & Flag.”” 


Island Frolics 


In the 1790s, Edmund often accompanied his sister Sarah on 
various short trips, adventures, and excursions. Years later, Sarah’s 
son recalled this:? 


There was nothing that my mother seemed to recall with so 
much pleasure as the time she went with her brother Edmund and 
a large party of their young friends to Shapley’s Island‘ to be in- 
oculated for the small pox. Indeed, she often said the four weeks 
she spent there on that occasion was the happiest period of her 
life. Of the enjoyment it afforded all who shared in it, you will get 
an idea from one of my contributions to the second volume of 
Brewster's Rambles. It was my mother and Miss Ann Parry who 
made the candy mentioned in the sketch referred to, and Uncle 
Edmund was the young gentleman who removed it to the place 
where the cat leaped into it from the roof of the sheds. 


The sketch referred to is quoted herewith:° 


There is a passage in the history of Portsmouth, at the close of 
the last century, that is, I think, worth preservation from being 
entirely forgotten... I refer to the time when in the months of 
May and June, 1797, the young ladies and young gentlemen went 
to Shapleigh’s [sic] Island to receive vaccination for the small-pox.... 

The little green isle in the Piscataqua River, whose still life, at 
the present day, is disturbed only by its few inhabitants, and the 
travel to and from Newcastle was for the time a scene of great 
animation. The flower of the youth and beauty of Portsmouth 
were congregated there, and as nothing more unpleasant was ex- 
perienced than the ordinary results from vaccination, a majority 
of them were perfectly well, and remembered the affair as little 
else than a holiday festival of the gayest description. 

[My mother] then in her 17th year, often said to me, in her 
maturer years, that those were among the very happiest days of her 
whole life. There was about an equal proportion of both sexes, and 
as most of them had arrived at an age to understand that order of 
animal magnetism referred to in Genesis XXIX: 20, the little knight 
of the bows and arrows, with the benevolent idea, doubtless, of giv- 
ing them something to occupy their time during a season of so much 
leisure, made himself particularly busy among them. 

A greater amount of that species of amusement known as 
“love making,” as, probably, never concentrated within a briefer 
space or more limited period. While some of it lasted out a life- 
time, the larger proportion, tradition says, was of the ephemeral 
kind...and did not long survive the change from sea-air to the 
atmosphere of the metropolis; still, it was a very harmless pas- 
time, and furnished a theme for many a pleasant thought and 
enlivening chat in after years... 

Among the evening enjoyments, candy parties were highly 
popular; occurring, by turns, at the different dwellings where the 
patients were quartered. A ludicrous affair happened at one of 
these saccharine gatherings, that was long remembered: 





' Life dates: August 28, 1761 - November 13, 1855. 


2 Various family recollections intermix the Martin Parry and Edward Parry names. Not making matters any simpler is the possibility that there were two people named Edward Parry 


in Portsmouth around the turn of the nineteenth century. Martin Parry died of yellow fever in 1802, leaving his widow Ann Simes Parry and a daughter, Ann, the latter eventually 


became the first wife of Portsmouth merchant William Jones. 


‘J. Henry Bowles, letter of June 14, 1871, to Edmund Roberts’ granddaughter Ann Peabody, relating stories that his mother (Sarah Roberts, sister of Edmund) told him about Edmund 


and others. (Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society) 


* Owned by Reuben Shapley, who was active in the maritime trade for many years. 


» Contribution by J. Henry Bowles to Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth, Second Series, “Ramble CXXX1.” 
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A fresh supply of molasses had been procured from town, which 
unfortunately proved of an obstinate quality, still to be found, 
that cannot be induced to boil into candy, It came off the fire but 
little thicker than it went on, and was turned into a gallon punch 
bowl, which it nearly filled, and placed upon a bench in the yard 
to cool. A brother [Edmund] of the young lady [Sarah] who placed 
it there, by way of a joke removed it a short distance to a position 
directly under the eaves of a shed, where it had remained scarcely 
a minute, being still in a liquid state, when the family cat, return- 
ing from an evening walk, leaped head foremost into the bowl, 
and the next instant came bounding into the house, presenting a 
spectacle at which even the most tender-hearted, who sympathized 
with her in the misfortune that had befallen her, could not help 
laughing. A benevolent young lady [Sarah], who retained a soft 
spot in the heart for the unfortunate through a lifetime of nearly 
50 years, procured some warm soapsuds and attempted to relieve 
her from so uncomfortable a predicament; but pussy preferred to 
be her own laundress, and had ample employment for a week or 
two there after, in efforts to restore her sable garment to its pris- 
tine sleek and glossy appearance. 


A Practical Joke 


In 1801, when he was 16, Edmund's mother died, leaving 
him and his sister Sarah under the care of their unfriendly step- 
father. By this time Edmund had gone through the various grades 
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Buenos Aires (“Ayres”) was a very active trading center for Ameri- 
can ships at the turn of the nineteenth century. For several years 
young Edmund Roberts lived there, where his uncle, Josiah Joshua 
Roberts, was a prosperous importer and exporter. (George Philip & 
Son, Liverpool, 1852) 





in local schools. Moses Woodward died at sea on November 8, 
1802, when he was swept overboard during a fierce storm on a 
voyage to Grenada, and was not mourned by either of his two 
stepchildren. When his estate was probated, it was learned that 
he had bequeathed nothing to them. Subsequently, Sarah tried 
without success to acquire a parcel of land that had belonged to 
her birth father, but which had been acquired by Moses Wood- 
ward through her mother. 


Regarding his early life, a nephew would relate years later:' 


[Edmund Roberts] was a clerk to Mr. Martin Parry, grandfa- 
ther of William P. Jones of the present day [1871, when this was 
being written], and while standing in the bay of a loft of his ware- 
house through which merchandise was received by means of a 
hoisting apparatus on the exterior of the building, a light-headed 
individual among his young acquaintances came behind him and 
performed the always foolish trick of placing his fingers under his 
arms at the shoulder. The bar that should have been across the 
doorway when not in use, was not in its place, and such was the 
start he received, as to cause him to fall outwards, headforemost 
of course on his way downward. 

Fortunately as it chanced, another of his friends was at the 
moment in a similar doorway on the floor below, who, catching at 
his coat-skirts, reversed his position, bringing him to his feet in- 
stead of his head when reaching the ground. 

Mr. Parry’s place of business was on Portsmouth Pier, prob- 
ably among the buildings destroyed in the great fire of 1802. 


Down to the Sea 


After the death of his mother, Edmund was placed in the cus- 
tody of a bachelor uncle, Captain Josiah Joshua Roberts, known 
as Joshua Roberts, who was associated with a British trading com- 
pany in Buenos Aires’ and under whose care he lived for several 
years. At the time, Buenos Aires and nearby Montevideo were the 
most active trading ports south of Rio de Janeiro on the east coast 
of South America. Trade with the United States was encouraged, 
and Americans in the mercantile trade enjoyed a warm reception. 


Under his uncle’s tutelage, for the next eight years Edmund 
learned the intricacies of merchant shipping, spending much time 
at sea, especially in and near the ports of South America including 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Rio de Janeiro. 


In a letter written from Buenos Aires on June 20, 1802, to his 
. 3 
sister, Sarah Roberts, in Portsmouth, Edmund commented: 


I long to see Portsmouth once more. Remember me to all the 
young ladies of my acquaintance and say I hope by March next to 
participate with them again in one of their delightful contra-dances 
we liked to enjoy so much. The ladies here dance nothing but minuets 
and fandangos. The only recreations of these dark eyed brunettes 
are dancing, bull-baits, and going three times a day to mass. 

Some of you romantic girls would like to take a peek into the 
convents and nunneries that abound in this city and vicinity, to see 





| J. Henry Bowles, letter of June 14, 1871, to Ann Peabody. (Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society) 


2 Generally spelled as Buenos Ayres in contemporary American accounts. 


3 Part of a manuscript of Roberts’ life, undated, possibly prepared by Dr. Charles Burroughs, preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society. Original 


not given. Also, letter from J. Henry Bowles, June 14, 1871, to Mary Peabody. 
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how they live there. I had a great curiosity to do the same thing, and 
was enabled to accomplish it by going in as an extra physician with 
an English doctor who was called to attend upon one of the nuns 
who was very sick. The place was anything but a paradise, | assure 
you. The only furniture of the dark and dreary cells consists of a 
small mattress, a wooden stool, and a crucifix. | was well repaid for 
the risk I ran in obtaining admission under such a false pretense, by 
the sight of several as lovely girls among the nuns as it was ever my 
happy fortune anywhere to meet. One of them gave me a cross, 
rosary and beads, of gold, worth at least a hundred dollars, but I 
shall value far above its intrinsic worth, from the circumstances 
under which it was obtained. 


Buenos Aires 


Buenos Aires was a prosperous center of shipping trade when 
Joshua Roberts was located there at the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, storm clouds rose on the Buenos Aires ship- 
ping scene by 1802, American cargoes were being molested by 
armed Spanish vessels, and the good times seemed to be over. In 
that year Joshua Roberts was one of several Americans in that port 
who signed a protest sent to the United States minister in Spain, 
Charles Pinckney, asking for a remedy to restrictions and unfavor- 
able treatment that had characterized recent maritime trade.' 


Pinckney, who had been appointed as minister in March 1801, 
was able to arrange by August 1, 1802, an agreement which pro- 
vided indemnity for spoliations made on American vessels in re- 
cent times and to restore trade and commerce to amiable condi- 
tions. However, difficulties soon arose with Pinckney’s efforts. In 
October 1805 he left Spain to return to America. His negotiations 
had been complicated by Spanish interest in New Orleans and the 
need to have Spain agree to the sale of the Louisiana Territory by 
France to the United States, by increasing problems with the French 
on the high seas, and more. These were parlous times, and it would 
be many years until the political seas were again smooth. 


Even though he was young in years, Edmund learned quickly 
in a time in which many sailors on ocean-going ships were teenag- 
ers or even a year or two younger. A career before the mast tried 
the endurance of even the hardiest fellows. In some countries jail 
inmates were freed if they would become sailors, but per the fol- 
lowing, it may not have been an improvement in their situation. 
Samuel Johnson wrote in March 1759:? 


No man will be a sailor who had contrivance enough to get 
himself into a jail, for being in a ship is being in a jail, with a 
chance of being drowned.... A man in a jail has more room, bet- 
ter food, and commonly better company. 


Notwithstanding this, any sailor who had the good fortune to 
be under a decent captain, and to follow orders, was apt to enjoy 
the experience and in time become emotionally bound to it. Lit- 
erature is filled with accounts of sailors who have left the sea to 
take up farming or shopkeeping or some other trade on the main- 


land, only to return to life on shipboard and its adventures. In the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, Herman Melville, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr., James Fenimore Cooper, and others went to 
sea, and returned to regale readers with books filled with true-life 
adventures. The sail became a rallying point for thousands of young 
American lads. Edmund Roberts had plenty of company. 


The Roberts family maritime trade was very entrepreneurial and 
consisted of loading a cargo in America or England, taking it to a 
port in the West Indies, South America, or elsewhere, and trading 
the merchandise for other products. The new cargo would be brought 
back to America or England and sold, hopefully for a profit. Some- 
times cargoes would be bought and resold at various ports along the 
way. Over time, Edmund Roberts seems to have gained fluency in 
the Spanish language, necessary for effective trading in,most (but 
not all) southern ports in the Western Hemisphere. 


In London in 1804 


After working with his Uncle Joshua Roberts in Buenos Aires, 
Edmund Roberts went to London to tend to Joshua's business in- 
terests there. In 1804, Roberts wrote from London to his sister, 
Sarah, in Portsmouth:* 


I send you a dress of chambray muslin, the article being in 
high fashion, and made in the most fashionable style. It is called a 
“military dress.” Or, quoting the French dressmaker, “a-la- 
militaire.” If the sleeve is not long enough you must add to the 
edges of each a narrow lace so that it shall come down not farther 
than half-way between the shoulder and the arm-pit. It is also 
made to take up with a loop, so as to show the silk stocking, or to 
drop down at pleasure. 

The present style of making gowns is such that they will fit 
anyone, except as to length, being drawn tight around the bosom 
and waist. Colored shoes, with the exception of satin, are entirely 
out of fashion, and I hope they are with you, having no fancy for 
them. I hope you will be pleased with the handsome, stylish man- 
ner in which the dress is made, as it came from one of the most 
fashionable establishments of London. 

As for bonnets, while straws are the fashion, with pink varsnet 
to go over the top or come through the rim, or plain, to turn up in 
front, you can get anything of that kind at home. I think you will 
be the belle of Portsmouth, when appearing in the fashionable 
garment a lady has done me the favor to procure at my request, 
with suitable accompaniments. 

Captain Place, whom I met on ’Change* yesterday, made me 
quite homesick by telling me that just before sailing from Ports- 
mouth, he had the pleasure of being in company, among others of 
our friends, with Mrs. and Miss Parry, Misses B., and Mr. Man- 
ning, and you, my dear sister. 

You wish to know where I board, and how I live. Well, then, 
I board, or rather starve at a very genteel boarding house in Sur- 
rey-Street Strand, without the city; but I live, generally, at the 
New England Coffee House, No. 61 Threadneedle Street, near 
the Royal Exchange, and at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, near St. Paul's. 





' Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., Commerce and Conquest in East Africa, p. 87. 
2 From James Boswell, Life of Johnson, published in 1791. 


> Quoted in letter on genealogy written by J. Henry Bowles, June 14, 1871, to Mary Peabody, relating old family correspondence. 


“ Nickname for the Royal Exchange. 
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I had an amusing adventure a day or two since, in company 
with an eccentric genius named Cushing, of Boston, on dining 
for six-pence at a noted eating house in St. Gile’s where they pull 
away the ladder after customers have ascended to the dining room, 
to prevent their running away without paying their reckoning, 
and where the knives, forks, and spoons are chained fast to the 
table to save them from being stolen.' There are many such curi- 
ous scenes to be witnessed in the low-life of London that are well 
worth looking upon. Mr. Cushing, who has a fancy that way, 
amused me with some of his adventures. 

[ had my miniature taken in wax. It is a beautiful mode of 
taking likenesses, but as such things are apt to do, mine, I think, 
rather flatters me. 


In 1804, Edmund Roberts went back to Buenos Aires. The 
next two years included time spent at sea, as per this account when 
he was the supercargo on a ship headed to a distant port (the loca- 
tion of which was not recorded):? 


The provisions of the ship, from a passage of unusual length, 
became entirely exhausted, and those on board were driven to the 
dire extremity, as were the Parisians during the late siege of their 
city, of using rats as food. [However, Roberts did not complain as 
he had been starving, and might have said, if asked,] “It was to me 
the most delicious food I ever ate.” 


Roberts acted as the supercargo on many voyages and was the 
person in charge of managing the cargo of the ship, buying and 
selling as opportunities arose, although it is presumed that his ex- 
perienced uncle, Joshua Roberts, gave him much advice. Uncle 
Roberts remained in port to tend to business affairs, while nephew 


Edmund kept an eye on matters at sea and in distant ports. 


Crest engraved on a tankard used by Edmund Roberts. (New 
Hampshire Historical Society) 





Wax miniature of Edmund Roberts made in London (or possibly 
Paris) in 1804. Roberts was 20 years old at the time. (Portsmouth 
Athenaeum; this image, in frame, is also used as the frontispiece to 
the present work) 





At the time the division of responsibility aboard a typical mer- 
chant vessel was simple: the hired captain directed the crew of one 
to two dozen sailors and the navigation of the ship, while the super- 
cargo determined at which ports to call, how long to stay there, and 
what was to be taken aboard or offloaded. Sometimes the super- 
cargo himself was an entrepreneur who arranged financing. Other 
times, a trading company out of an American port would hire a 
supercargo on a profit-sharing basis. Still other times, as with Joshua 
Roberts and his nephew Edmund, the maritime trade would be a 
family business. Captains and ships could be hired and dismissed at 
will, although some of the larger trading companies operated their 


own small fleets. It seems that Joshua Roberts had several ships. 


In 1806, Edmund Roberts was in London, as evidenced by a pass- 


port issued to him on March 22 by the American consulate there. 


His uncle died about the year 1807, and Edmund Roberts be- 
came heir to the shipping company and a sizable fortune, probably 
amounting to tens of thousands of dollars. Seeking to return to 
Portsmouth, he relocated the business headquarters from Buenos 
Aires to the town of his birth. At the time, important American 
ports of commerce included (alphabetically) Baltimore, Boston, 
Charleston, Gloucester, Marblehead, New Bedford, New London, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newburyport, Philadelphia, Port- 
land, Portsmouth, Providence, and Salem, although dozens of other 
ports along the Atlantic Coast each had a small share of trade. 
Ships going in and out of Portsmouth most often connected with 
Portland, Boston, and New York City, among Atlantic coast har- 
bors. While Portsmouth was not the busiest harbor on the Atlan- 


tic, it furnished the location for profitable trade for many firms. 





| This caused no problem with cleanliness, for at the time, in America as well as England, tableware was not usually washed between uses; 1t was simply wiped ¢ 


f with a towel. 


2 J. Henry Bowles, letter, June 14, 1871, to Mary Peabody, relating old family correspondence. 
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His inheritance enabled him to buy seven or more pieces of 
real estate in New Hampshire, extending as far inland as an island 
on Lake Winnipesaukee. Later, these were sold, including one to a 
client represented by attorney Daniel Webster. 


In later years Edmund Roberts continued his merchant ma- 
rine business with Portsmouth as his main office, where he was 
situated by November 1806. For a time he lived at M. Parsons’ 
Hotel in town.' 


Difficulties at Sea 


After inheriting his uncle’s business, Edmund Roberts began 
business on his own account, at a relatively young age—in his 
twenties—and at a time when there was great peril on the sea. In 
Europe, the emperor Napoleon Bonaparte had come to power and 
sought to establish his dominance of central Europe. In particular, 
the sea power of England was an obstacle to his ambitions. Letters 
of marque were given to French and Spanish privateers, who roamed 
the seas in search of British vessels to take as prizes. 


The Decree of Berlin (issued by Napoleon, May 16, 1806) and 
the related Decree of Milan (Napoleon, December 17, 1807, which 
reinforced the earlier edict) placed an embargo on sea trade with 
England. American vessels were accustomed to calling upon vari- 
ous ports and trading as opportunities arose. American ships were 
viewed as fair game by pirates, who captured vessels and cargo 
under the premises, real or otherwise, that the Americans were 
trading with England. Meanwhile, Britain had placed an embargo 
on ships trading with France, and thus American vessels were prey 
for British privateers as well. Losses of Americans mounted, and 
Portsmouth citizens in the maritime trade, including Edmund 
Roberts, had several ships and cargoes seized. 


In his message to Congress, October 27, 1807, President Tho- 
mas Jefferson stated that under the Berlin Decree: 


American trade in the Mediterranean was swept away by sei- 
zures and condemnations, and in other seas was threatened with 
the same fate.’ 


On December 22, 1807, Congress passed the Embargo Act, 
which forbade ships registered in the United States and presently 
in American ports from going anywhere except to another Ameri- 
can port. To guarantee performance, bonds were required on out- 
going cargoes. This legislation, which at once was intended to 
protect American ships and also to retaliate against the British, 
effectively ended imports and exports, at least officially, for mer- 
chants such as Roberts. This legislation was detested by just about 


everyone in the American maritime trade, including ship owners 
and traders in Portsmouth. Commerce continued, but much if 
not most activity was not officially reported to government 
agents.’ The Embargo Act remained in force until March 1, 1809, 
after which the Non-Intercourse Act took its place, which per- 
mitted American vessels to engage in foreign trade except with 
Great Britain and France and their colonies.‘ 


In Bayonne, France, on April 17, 1808, Napoleon issued a 
decree directing that all American ships entering the ports of 
France, Italy, Holland, and Hanseatic coasts should be im- 
pounded and be regarded as having been under the control of the 
British. Otherwise, he reasoned, they would be in their home 
ports in the United States under the provision of the Embargo 
Act of 1807.* Of course, many American ships had been away 
from home and had either not known of the Embargo Act or had 
not had the opportunity to return to the United States. One his- 
torian estimates that under Napoleons edict, from April 1809 to 
April 1810 134 American ships were seized, with the ships and 
cargoes being worth $10,000,000.° 


Napoleon’ star rose rapidly, and for a time it seemed that he 
was destined to control Europe. However, in 1813 military actions 
against France produced mixed results, and in 1814 his forces suf- 
fered several disastrous losses. On April 11, 1814, he abdicated his 
position as emperor of France and went into exile on the remote 
Mediterranean island of Elba, relocating in 1815 to the South 
Atlantic island of St. Helena. He remained a hero to Frenchmen, 
reflective, along with the earlier kings who lived in lavish style, of 
“the glory that was France.” 


Portsmouth Trade 1800-1810 


George Nelson’ study of ship arrivals, departures, and cargo 
content reveals the following information: 


1800: 109 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from foreign ports: 
West Indies: 71; South America: 11; England: 7; Portugal: 3; 
Russia: 2; other countries: 15. 

1806: 88 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from foreign ports: 
West Indies: 56; other countries 32. 

1807: 80 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from foreign ports: 
West Indies: 50; South America: 15; Europe: 15. 

1808: 25 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from foreign ports: 
West Indies: 15; South America: 6; England: 3; Sicily: 1. 


Nelson estimated that by 1808, the Embargo Act caused 1,500 
sailors to be unemployed in Portsmouth, where they “loafed around 
the streets.” There were a few comings and goings to foreign ports, 





' On November 13, 1806, his friend Gideon Lamson, of Exeter, wrote to Roberts at the M. Parsons’ Hotel, enclosing a check for $118, also noting: “Mrs. Lamson is much better than 


when you were at Exeter.” 
> American State Papers, Vol. Ill, p. 5. 


* Nineteenth-century reports tell of ships being loaded and unloaded in secrecy, including at night and in small harbors, the situation being a cat-and-mouse game with government 
officials (which were few in number in comparison to ship captains and supercargoes). Also, cf. Dr. John M. Kleeberg, letter, May 27, 1999. 


‘ Annals of Congress, 1807, p. 2814; Annals, 1808-1809, p. 1824, 


> A.T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power Upon the French Revolution and Empire 1793-1812, Vol. 1, pp. 291 ff. Indeed, many American vessels were trading in and out of England, which 
for the Americans was a normal course of business, the United States not being a party to the war between England and France (ibid., p. 345). 

°A.T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power Upon the French Revolution and Empire 1793-1812, Vol. 1, p. 282, quoting Henry Adams, History of the United States, 1810-1817, Vol. V, p. 242. 
The ships that had been seized by the French were officially confiscated by them under the Decree of Rambouillet, effective March 23, 1810. 

’ George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H., Vol. I, pp. 16 ff. 
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Map of the coast of New England and surrounding states, extending north to include eastern Canada. 
(John Melish, Philadelphia, 1813) 


including 11 to the West Indies in 1808, as of August that year, 
through permission granted for American vessels to acquire cargo 
owned in that region. 


The Embargo Act precipitated a cat-and-mouse game between 
government agents and ship captains, the latter seeking to trade 
wherever they wished, in contravention to the law. There are many 
accounts of ships arriving or departing in the night from places 
near Portsmouth—anywhere but the town wharves. Thus, Gos- 
port out in the Atlantic Ocean on the Isles of Shoals became a 
depot for clandestine activity, as did various sheltered inlets along 
the coast of Maine. Needless to say, official records show very little 
in the way of such maritime trade, creating in effect a lost chapter 
in the annals of the sea. 


Nelson's study also generated import figures (in dollar value) 
for ships arriving from the West Indies and South America (se- 
lected years quoted): 


1800: 82 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $278,539. * Sugar: $584,703. ° 
Molasses: $112,406. * Coffee: $144,871. * Cocoa: $134. 

1806: 69 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $260,341. * Sugar: $3,293,629. * 
Molasses: $463,682. * Coffee: $144,709. * Cocoa: $5,220. 

1807: 65 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $351,620. * Sugar: $2,436,320. * 
Molasses: $217,307. * Coffee: $67,500. * Cocoa: $0. *** To 


illustrate specific sources for imports for a given year, expanded 





analyses follow: Rum: $351,620. * British West Indies: 
$55,690. * French West Indies: $29,281. * Danish West Indies: 
$50,077. © South America: $215,572. * Sugar: $2,436,320. * 
British West Indies: $202,838. * French West Indies: 
$1,580,794. * Danish West Indies: $37,560. * South America: 
$315,128. * Molasses: $217,307. * British West Indies: 
$28,762. * French West Indies: $77,306. * Danish West Indies: 
$15,477. * South America: $95,762. * Coffee: $67,500. * Brit- 
ish West Indies: $5,711. * French West Indies: $35,550. * 
Danish West Indies: $11,089. * South America: $17,150. * 
Addenda: Other vessels arriving at Portsmouth included these 
15, figures for which products are not included above: England: 
5 vessels. * Holland: 1. * Portugal: 2. * Spain: 1. * Russia: 3. ° 
Other: 3. 

1808: 21 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $158,436. * Sugar: $416,683. * Mo- 
lasses: $139,901. * Coffee: $30,204. * Cocoa: $0. 

1809: 29 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $108,168. * Sugar: $23,086. * Mo- 
lasses: $133,321. * Coffee: $236,169. * Cocoa: $58,430. 

1810: 29 vessels arrived in Portsmouth from the West Indies 
and South America. * Rum: $88,837. * Sugar: $305,676. * Mo- 
lasses: $68,693. * Coffee: $38,836. * Cocoa: $139.060. 


In Edmund Roberts’ era, most foreign trade in and out of 
Portsmouth was with the West Indies and South America. In 
view of this, the preceding figures reflect the commodities most 
popular when Roberts began his activities in 1807, and for 


nearby years. 
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The Roberts Ships 


During the years 1807-1823 Edmund Roberts had ownership 
interests in what collectively amounted to a small fleet of trading 
vessels which operated out of Portsmouth. It seems that the first 
ships Edmund Roberts purchased on his own account were the 
Victory, and the aptly-named Roberts, the latter having been built 
to his order in nearby Somersworth the year before. At the time a 
Maine or New Hampshire built vessel constructed of white oak 
planking and structural members, with white pine masts and spruce 
yards, had a useful life at sea of about six to 10 years, barring un- 
foreseen circumstances.' As will be seen, Roberts acquired ships 
from various sources, although the Roberts was custom-built for 
him. During the era of his activity, ships on the order of 200 to 
300 tons, used but in good condition, often sold for $10,000 to 
$15,000. Although there were exceptions, at the time the typical 
Portsmouth ship owner was apt to own a vessel for a year or two or 
three, up to about five or six, with relatively few ships owned for a 
decade or longer. Often the termination of title was involuntary, as 
such notations in port records as “lost at sea” and “wrecked” indi- 
cate. Often vessels were purchased by partnerships of two or three 
individuals. When a partner left or was added, this was duly noted 
in Portsmouth Custom House records. 


In addition to holding shares in commercial vessels, Edmund 
Roberts was an investor in the privateer Mars, which was active in 
the War of 1812, and had an ownership interest in three captured 
British vessels, the Abalino, Minerva, and Rolla. Further, in 1813 
he seems to have had an interest in the ship Bashaw. Records of 
ownership were often sketchy and incomplete. 


His regular commercial vessels included the following (chro- 
nologically by acquisition date): 


Roberts: Ship, 230 tons. Length: 85’3”; beam: 25’4”; draft: 
12’7” Three masts. Square stern. * Built in Somersworth, New 
Hampshire, 1806, by Stephen Tobey, the most important ship- 
wright of that district. From 1801 to 1812 he built seven ships in 
Dover at his yard on the Cocheco River; and between 1800 and 
1806 he built one ship and three brigs in Somersworth. * Bought 
by Edmund Roberts on March 18, 1807. * Items: 1807, March 
21: “Sailed ship Roberts, [Captain] Peirce, [bound for] Philadel- 
phia.* * 1809, March 11: Ship Roberts, Captain William M. 
Shackford, sailed for St. Jago and Cuba. * 1809, September 10: 
Ship Roberts, Captain William M. Shackford, sailed for New Or- 
leans. ¢ 1809, October 7 (cleared) and 10 (sailed): The ship Rob- 
erts, Captain William M. Shackford, bound for Havana, Cuba. * 
1810, March 3: Sailed for Jamaica. Captain William M. Shackford. 
* 1810, August 4: Arrived from Cork, Ireland. Captain William 
M. Shackford. * 1810, October 30: Cleared port for Jamaica. 
Captain William M. Shackford. * 1811, April: Departed Ports- 
mouth for New York City. * 1811, June 3: Cleared for Puerto 


Rico. Captain William M. Shackford. * 1811, September 20: Ar- 
rived from Havana (last stop) and the West Indies on a speedy trip 
taking just 19 days from Havana. Captain William M. Shackford. 
* 1811, November 1: Ownership jointly by Edmund Roberts and 
William M. Shackford was registered on this day. On the same 
day the vessel cleared Portsmouth for the Barbados. * 1813: The 
Roberts was sold “to a foreigner.” 

Victory. Ship. 186.6 tons. Length: 78’6”; beam: 23’5”; draft: 
11’8'/2”. Two decks; three masts. Built in Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts in 1801. Edmund Roberts ownership date: 1807. Seized 
by the French in the harbor of Cherbourg. * At one time Caleb 
Hopkins was captain. 

Bedford: Ship, 253 tons. Length: 88’; beam: 25’9: draft: 
1210'/2”. Two decks, three masts, square stern. Built in Scituate, 
Massachusetts, in 1793. Owned at one time by Abraham Shaw 
and Daniel Huntress of Portsmouth, later by Edmund Roberts 
and Samuel Ham, Jr. (ownership dates: 1809-1813, when Ham 
killed himself, afterward by Roberts until at least 1816, perhaps 
not continuously). Captains included: George Humphries (on 
voyage from the West Indies arriving on July 29, 1806), Ben- 
jamin Damrell (on voyage from London arriving on February 
11, 1808), and Ephraim Damrell (on voyage arriving from St. 
Ubes on May 16, 1816). Said to have been captured by the Brit- 
ish in the War of 1812, in 1815 after the peace treaty had been 
signed. The written record concerning the ship is contradictory 
in some regards; Portsmouth nautical historical Richard E. 
Winslow III stated that “the ship Bedford was taken by a British 
privateer or warship in 1809,”* while Portsmouth harbor records 
show that under the ownership of Edmund Roberts the ship ar- 
rived from St. Ubes on May 16, 1816 (as noted above). 

Norfolk: Brig, 75 tons. Length: 61'6”; beam: 19’; draft: 96”. 
Two decks, two masts, round wheelhouse; woman figurehead. 
Built in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1791.° * On April 25, 1809, she 
was registered to Gilman Leavitt, Jr. Voyages included: 1809, 
September 19: Arrived from Curacao, Captain John Underwood. 
1810, February 25: arrived from St. Bartholomew's, Captain 
Bradstreet Leavitt. 1810, July 4: arrived from St. Bartholomew’, 
Captain Bradstreet Leavitt. * 1810, September 1: Registered to 
Richard Shapleigh. * 1811, October 11: Arrived from Hispaniola, 
Captain Thomas B. Stephens. * 1812-1815: Edmund Roberts, 
Joshua Haven, and Jacob Sheafe ownership dates. * 1815, Feb- 
ruary 27: Sailed to South America, Captain Thomas B. Stephens. 
* 1817: Lost at sea. 

Islington: Ship, 330 tons. Length: 102’3”; beam 27’; draft: 
12’. Two decks, three masts. Square stern. Built in Durham, 
New Hampshire, in 1812 by Andrew Simpson. On February 
15, 1812, she was owned by Samuel Ham, Jr., Benjamin Brierly, 
and Thomas Haven. * 1813, April 19: Arrived from Cadiz, Spain, 
Captain Joseph Swett. Apparently, the cargo included 4,500 bar- 
rels of flour. * 1815, March: Vessel offered at auction together 
with the Elizabeth Wilson and the Thomas Wilson, to satisfy credi- 
tors of the estate of Samuel Ham, Jr. * 1815, May 18: The ship 
was auctioned again, after which time the ownership registra- 
tion changed. An advertisement for the sale stated that the ship 





' The life expectancy of a sailing vessel depended upon the materials of which it was made. Lloyd Shipping Register suggests that ships built in the American South, of soft pine, would 
last only about four years before major repairs were necessary. On the other end of the scale, ships built in India of seasoned teakwood were expected to last 12 years or more. American 


ships that had become damaged, leaky, or simply worn out were often sold to foreigners who made provisional repairs and used them for years afterward. 


* Mostly from shipping news in the New-Hampshire Gazette. 


> Portsmouth Oracle, March 28, 1807; the Intelligencer, March 26, 1807, posted a departure date of March 22. 


4 “Wealth and Honour,” p. 129. 


» George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H., Vol. V, “Outsiders” chapter, p. 194. 
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had made only one voyage up to that time. * 1815, June 24: Owned 
by Edmund Roberts, Thomas Haven, and John Shackford. * 1815, 
September 15: Arrived from Martinique, Captain John Shackford. 
Cargo included 300 hogsheads of molasses. * 1815, October 21; 
cleared for Cuba, Captain John Shackford. * Sometime in the span 
she went from Portsmouth to Yucatan. * 1816, September 20: 
Arrived from Gothenburg, Captain John Shackford. * 1816, De- 
cember 14: Cleared for Havana. Captain John Shackford. * 1817, 
May: Arrived in New York after a 38-day trip from Yucatan with 
a cargo of wood, indigo, cochineal, and pimiento. During the 
voyage she picked up the passengers and crew of a British brig 
that had run aground on Cat Island in the Bahamas. * 1818, 
March: Sold in New Orleans after having arrived on a 54-day 
voyage from Liverpool. A notice in the New-Hampshire Gazette, 
April 21, 1818, noted in part: “A mutiny broke out on board, on 
the 10th ult. [March], when the officers’ lives were attempted, but 
the mutineers were quelled, after wounding two of the leaders. 
They had done much injury to various articles of the cargo, and 
cut and destroyed everything in their way, even the cables fell a 
sacrifice to the axe.”' Perhaps the lack of a loyal crew prompted 
the sale of the ship. 

Frederick: Ship, 264 tons. Length: 99’4”; beam: 2510"; 
draft: 12’11'/2”. Two decks, three masts. Built in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in 1810. © 1817: Edmund Roberts became owner. 
* 1817, November 17: Cleared for Cuba. Captain John Davis. * 
1818, October 4: “Port of Portsmouth. Arrived, ship Frederick, 
Captain Davis, 45 days from Liverpool, with salt and coal, to 
Edmund Roberts.”? * 1818, November 30: Cleared Portsmouth, 
bound for Cuba. Captain Davis. * 1819, October 6: Cleared for 
Liverpool. Captain Davis. * 1820, November 14: Cleared for 
Hayti (Haiti). Captain Davis. * 1821, November 6: Cleared for 
the West Indies. Captain Davis. * 1822, December 20: Arrived 
from St. Ubes, Portugal, under Captain J. Leach, for account of 
Edmund Roberts. * 1823, March 22: Given over to Jacob Cut- 
ter for what Roberts considered to be complete settlement of a 
surety debt. * Later voyages under Cutter’s ownership include: 
1823, September 3: arrived from Liverpool, Captain Leach. * 
1824, December 14: Arrived from St. Ubes, Captain Leach. * 
Apparently, the Frederick produced no profit for Cutter, causing 
certain earlier claims against Roberts to be reinstituted in the 
late 1820s, actions which Roberts protested vigorously. * 1830: 
Ship condemned and broken up. 

Florida: Brig, 268 tons. Built in 1818 by Hugh Paul, at 
Somersworth, for the account of Edmund Roberts, Jacob Cut- 
ter, and Charles Cushing. This may have been the last large ves- 
sel built in Somersworth, the culmination of an era 1783-1818 
which saw the construction of 3,581 tons of shipping. * 1819: 
Owned by Edmund Roberts, either solely or via a majority in- 
terest. * Ray Brighton: “She was lost at sea shortly after leaving 


Portsmouth on her maiden voyage.” 
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The Victory Incident 


Reflective of the beginning of Roberts’ shipping career out of 
Portsmouth, records indicate that on March 19, 1807, the ship 
Victory, owned by Edmund Roberts, cleared the port and headed 
to Guadaloupe. Located in the West Indies, this was a favorite 
stop for vessels bound out of Portsmouth. 


Ships, owners, destinations, and other information of the sev- 
eral months in early 1807 illustrate trade in the port at the time: 


1807, January 31: Schooner Ranger. Captain Robert 
Herrington. Bound for Grenada. 104.37 tons. Registered at port 
January 25, 1807. Owner, Robert Herrington and others. 

1807, February 3: Schooner Federalist. Captain Nathaniel 
Gunnison. Bound for Guadaloupe. 100.2 tons. Registered at port 
February 3, 1807. Owner, R. Shapley and others. 

1807, February 4: Brig Hope. Captain James Peirce. Bound 
for Martinique.’ 152.11 tons. Registered at port February 4, 1807. 
Owner, Joseph Chase. 

1807, February 10: Brig Polly. Captain Joseph Munson. Bound 
for Demerary [Demerara]. 179.11 tons. Registered at port Janu- 
ary 20, 1807. Owner, N. Haven and others. 

1807, February 11: Brig George Washington. Captain Robert 
Blunt. Bound for Demerary. 190.82 tons. Registered at port No- 
vember 15, 1805. Owner, J. Lord and others. 

1807, February 12: Ship /ntercourse. Captain George Cutts. 
Bound for Rotterdam. 303.66 tons. Registered at port February 
9, 1807. Owner, George Cutts and others. 

1807, February 21: Ship Sally. Captain Richard Phillips. 
Bound for Cork. 214.83 tons. Registered at port August 11, 1806. 
Owner, A. [initial not clear] Harris and others. 

1807, March 14. Schooner Ranger. Captain Edward Salter. 
Bound for Demerary. 100.72 tons. Registered at port October 10, 
1806. Owner, Samuel Sheafe and others. 

1807, March 19: Ship Victory. Captain Caleb Hopkins. 
Bound for Guadaloupe. 186.6 tons. Registered at port March 
18, 1807. Owner, Edmund Roberts.’ 

1807, March 19. Schooner Success. Captain Andrew Clark. 
Bound for Barbados. 86.94 tons. Registered at port March 3, 1807. 
Owner, Joseph Lane. 

1807, March 23 [or 13]: Brig Perseverance. Captain Elias 
Tartion. Bound for Tobago. 133.12 tons. Registered at port Janu- 
ary 13, 1807. Owner, Messrs. Folletts. 

1807, March 23 [or 13] Ship Peter. Captain Thomas K. Wil- 
liams. Bound for Guadaloupe. 178.46 tons. Registered at port 
February 16, 1807. Owner, Messrs. Harris. 

1807, March 23: Ship Nancy. Captain R. Shapleigh. Bound 
for Rotterdam. 220.37 tons. Registered at port October 21, 1805. 
Owner, Reuben Shapley [sic] and others.° 

1807, April 8: Brig Neutrality. Captain James Holmes. Bound 


In addition to having equity interest in various ships, Edmund for Guadaloupe. 124.41 tons. Registered at port July 31, 1804. 


Roberts invested in many cargoes carried in the vessels of others. Owner, D. Watson & Co. 





| As quoted by Ray Brighton, Port of Portsmouth Ships and the Cotton Trade 1873-1829, p. 109. 
2 New-Hampshire Gazette, October 13, 1818; also George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N. H.,, Vol. V, “Outsiders” chapter, pp. 148-151. 
3 Port of Portsmouth Ships and the Cotton Trade 1873-1829, p. 109. 

4 Called “Martinico” on charts and invoices of the era. 

5 On March 21, 1807, the ship sailed under Captain Hopkins, per the Oracle; on March 22 per the Intelligencer. 

6 The surname Shapley or Shapleigh is spelled these two ways in numerous accounts of Portsmouth, including in reference to 
Richard Shapleigh and Reuben Shapley are the correct spellings for these two individuals. See Ray Brighton, Port of Portsmouth 


the name of an island; records seem to indicate that 
Ships and the Cotton Trade 1783-1829, pp. 48-49. 
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The maritime trading world of Edmund Roberts in the early nineteenth century included the West Indies, Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 
and other ports. (C. Smith & Son, London, 1816) 
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1807, April 8: Brig Hannibal, Captain Robert Rogers. 174.22 
tons. Registered at port October 11, 1806. Owner, I. Smith & Co. 

1807, April 8: Schooner A/mira. Captain Nathaniel Kennard. 
Bound for Martinique. 114.71 tons. Registered at port March 11, 
1807. Owner, A. Deal & Co. 

1807, May 9: Ship Thomas Gordon. Captain Nathaniel 
Treadwell. Bound for Rotterdam. 194.59 tons. Registered at port 
May 7, 1807. Owner, W. Sheafe and others. 

1807, May 15: Brig Dean. Captain John Morss. Bound for 
Demerary. 158.6 tons. Registered at port June 18, 1806. Owner, 
N. Haven and others. 


Within months the Victory was caught up in the Napoleonic 
Wars. Captained by Caleb Hopkins, the vessel was seized by French 
authorities when it came into the port of Cherbourg autumn 1807, 
the pretext being that as Hopkins at an earlier time had allowed 
his ship to be searched by a boarding party from a British warship, 
the Victory was somehow affiliated with the British! Hopkins pro- 
tested vigorously, but the ship remained sequestered. 


Correspondence from Roberts’ commission agents and repre- 
sentatives in New York City, brokers Bailey & Bogert, to John R. 


Mumford, discusses the unfortunate situation: 


New York 

January 22, 1808 

Sir, 

Mr. Edmund Roberts who is owner of the ship Victoryon which 
vessel the Columbian office insured $4,000 and $2,000 freight at 
and from hence to Cherbourg has received a letter from the mas- 
ter of said ship which we now show to you and by which you will 
observe that the ship has been seized and detained at Cherbourg 
by the French government. 

We beg leave to give you what that in consequence of this 
event we now abandon to the Columbian office the amount of 
their subscription and the two policies and claim a total loss. We 
remain very respectfully, 

Yr obedt Servt 

Bailey & Bogert 


In subsequent correspondence Bailey & Bogert said that they 
had ample documents of proof on hand and reiterated that a for- 
mal protest had been made by Captain Hopkins. The insurance 
claim hinged on the issue of abandonment of the vessel. The Co- 
lumbian Insurance Company denied responsibility, would not pay 
accent, and suggested that Roberts and his representatives file their 
own claim against the French government. 


On another matter, on March 25, 1808, Bailey & Bogert wrote 
to Edmund Roberts concerning a debt that John G. Warren had to 
Roberts for sugar purchased, and stated that although an install- 
ment was due from him, it had not been paid. Apparently, Warren 
held property in Holland which was not accessible due to the cur- 
rent French hostilities. Other creditors had sued Warren, although 
he said that he hoped that he could eventually pay them. 
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Advertising notice dated December 6, 1808, for the sailing of the 
ship Roberts from Portsmouth to New Orleans. At the time the Em- 
bargo Act was in effect, and Americans were not allowed to trade 
with foreign ports. 


The Roberts in 1808 


Bailey & Bogert contacted Edmund Roberts concerning his 
remaining ship, the Roberts, and its possible voyage to New Or- 
leans at a time when American vessels were not allowed to go to 
foreign ports: 


We observe that you contemplate removing the Roberts to your 
port, the beginning of next month. Sailors are plenty, and we pre- 
sume can be hired at $8 per month. It is impossible to say when 
the Embargo will be raised. 

The price at which you would load the Roberts with lumber 
and dispatch her for Jamaica (to return here) when a change takes 
place, is low. We do not think any freight could be obtained at this 
place, for Portsmouth. ' 

We have inquired the price of rice, Liverpool, salt &c at 
Wilmington, and herewith annex them as correct as possible. Our 
informant is regularly in the business, but has not received any 
Prices Current lately. We hope this will reach you in time to find 
a master, and remain respectfully, 

Your obdt servts, 

Bailey & Bogert. 

[Prices were attached, including flour at $5, “was scarce”; corn 
50¢; rice $2.50; cotton 14 & 14'/2 cents; tar $1.25 to $1.37"; 
pitch $2; turpentine $2 “not in season.”... “Several had been in 
Wilmington to buy on speculation, which had enhanced the value 
of produce.” 


On December 6 of the same year, a Portsmouth newspaper 
notice advertised Edmund Roberts’ ship bearing his surname: 


For New-Orleans. The ship Roberts will sail in TEN DAYS— 
for Freight or Passage (being an excellent vessel) apply to the mas- 
ter on board, or EDMUND ROBERTS. December 6. 1808. 


New Orleans was to be a favorite trading port for Edmund 
Roberts over a long period of time, intermittently extending to 
1830. While Roberts spent enough time at sea to add to the vari- 
ous “before the mast” stories penned by sailors, he seems to have 
stayed on dry land most of the time during the next 15 years. 
Captains and vessels could be hired at will, but it took a keen sense 








E 5 ‘ J 5 ee: er. nse ve 
1 The Roberts was in the New York City harbor, apparently with empty holds, and the owner desired to obtain merchandise to take back to Portsmouth. At the time, coastwise vessels 


were the only practical way to transport heavy goods from one port city to another; the advent of the railroad was more than 


poorly maintained. 


two decades distant, and roads connecting cities were often 
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of trading to turn a profit in international waters. Whether Rob- 
erts was actually successful in this regard is open to question, for it 
seems that beginning with the seizure of the Victory in a remote 
harbor in France, he became a victim of the times—of the Embargo 
Act, of the War of 1812, of the soft economic times of the 1820s, 
and of his own generosity, the latter in his signing for the obligations 
of others. Acting as surety was a dangerous game, and many suc- 
cessful men experienced a turn of fortunes on a turn of the pen. 


Wax Museum 


Portsmouth had many attractions for local citizens and visit- 
ing seamen at the time, including what seems to have been a trav- 
eling show set in the Assembly Room beginning on November 15, 
1808. A subsequent advertisement noted:' 


NEW MUSEUM OF WAX WORK 
Pardee and Smith respectfully acquaint the ladies and gentle- 
men of Portsmouth, that they have opened at the Assembly Room 
a new and elegant collection of Wax Figures, as large as life, among 
which are the following characters: 
A striking representation of the duel between Gen. Alexander 
Hamilton and Col. Aaron Burr. 


BONAPARTE, Emperor of France. 

The death of Lord Nelson, in his last moments, attended by 
his Captain & Lieut. 

An elegant figure of the Grand BASHAW of Tripoli.’ 

A representation of the horrible transaction which took place at 
Middletown, New Jersey. Mr. Reed, a teacher of the academy in 
that place, is represented with his throat cut, and reaching forth his 
hand with the razor the second time, to destroy the life of Mrs. 
Conover, a lady to whom he had paid his unsuccessful addresses. 

A scene from scriptures, representing Sampson asleep, while 
a barber is standing by, in the act of shaving the locks of hair 


from his head. 


The FRIEND’S BEAUTY. 
The handsome COQUETTE. 
A striking and interesting representation of Stephen Arnold, 
in the act of whipping, in a most cruel and barbarous manner, a 
little GIRL of six years of age; the little girl died; and Arnold was 
condemned to be hanged. 


With a variety of other figures. 
MUSIC on an elegant ORGAN. 
House of exhibition: From 9 oclock in the morning, till 9, 
in the evening. 
Admittance: 2 cents for grown persons—children, half price. 


In the absence of illustrations of current events in newspapers 
and magazines, such still-life re-enactments of exciting and his- 
torical scenarios no doubt caused much interest at the time. 


Roberts in Love 


In 1807, as Edmund Roberts was beginning his acquisition of 
ownership shares in merchant vessels, he also fell in love. This 
letter seems to be his proposal of marriage to a very special person, 
Catharine Whipple Langdon, of Portsmouth, but who at that time 
was staying in Concord, about 10 hours’ journey overland: 


(From Roberts] Portsmouth, Sunday 27th, September 1807 
[Addressed to] Miss Catharine W. Langdon 
At Mrs. Duncan's, Concord 


My most Amiable & dear friend 

Scarcely three days have elapsed since you quitted us, and the 
time seems like an age. Deprived of the company and the sweet 
converse of one whom my heart holds most dear and who is dou- 
bly endeared to me by the ties of mutual affection, causes the 
time to hang most heavily. There is a void space which can only be 
supplied by you my sweet girl. 

The time is to come Catharine I trust when we shall be more 
dearly allied by the ties of conjugal affection. As we are actuated 
by the purest motives and feel the strongest attachment (I am 
convinced) for each other, & do not expatiate in chimerical pros- 
pects of felicity (which always insure the anguish of disappoint- 
ment) we have a right to expect happiness;—unmingled felicity 
cannot reasonably be hoped for. 

A happy marriage has in it all the pleasures of friendship, 
all the enjoyments of sense and reason, and indeed all the sweets 
of life; and to make it so, nothing more is required than reli- 


gion, virtue, prudence and good nature. When two minds are 


thus engaged by the ties of reciprocal sincerity, each alternately 
receives and communicates pleasures that are inconceivable to 
all but those who are in this situation. Hence arises that heart 








' New-Hampshire Gazette, November 22, 1808. 


2 Later, in 1813, Edmund Roberts would have an interest in a ship named the Bashaw. * The Bashaw of Tripoli figured, albeit incorrectly, in the story of the 1804 silver dollar. Dr. Ivan 
C. Michels, in The Current Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, 1884, in an explanation of its great rarity: “1804 Dollar. This dollar has become exceedingly scarce, and the last sale of 
a fine specimen was made at $1,000. Of this dollar, according to returns of the United States Mint records, 19,570 pieces were struck, and, with the exception of a few, were all exported 
to Africa to pay the sailors and soldiers engaged in the war against Tripoli. On the 10th of June 1801, the Bashaw of Tripoli declared war against the United States; but no further notice 
was taken of the declaration until 1803, when Commodore Preble was sent to Tripoli with a large squadron. On the 31st of October 1803, Captain Bainbridge was sent into the harbor 
of Tripoli to reconnoiter. His vessel, the Philadelphia, of 44 guns, advanced too far in eager pursuit of a small Tripolican gunboat, and struck on a rock. The officers were treated as 
prisoners of war, but the crew were made slaves. In 1804, Lieutenant Stephen Decatur was ordered to recapture thePhiladelphia, which he promptly accomplished. As it was impossible 
to take her out, she was set on fire and abandoned. Soon after, Tripoli was bombarded several times by the U.S. ships of war. In 1804, an expedition was started from the United States 
against Tripoli, headed by Captain Eaton and Hamet Carmanly, exile and elder brother of the Bashaw of Tripoli. Their march lay across a thousand miles of desert; yet it was 
accomplished, with indescribable fatigue and suffering, in 50 days. To pay the expenses of this little army of mounted Arabs and 70 American seamen, these 1804 dollars were shipped 

to the coast of Africa, and only very few of them, if any, were brought back by the returned victors. A few years ago ten pieces of 1804 dollars were struck from the old original dies at 

the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia and distributed. All but two or three were afterwards called in by order of our government, and to this day the coin cabinet of the Philadelphia Mint 

exhibits one 1804 dollar struck in 1804, and another with the same date, but of the latter issue.” * The Bashaw of Tripoli appeared in Michels’ explanation of the great rarity of another 

early coin, the 1801 $10 gold coin. In actuality, this coin was and is so rare that none exist! Most probably, none were coined. However, Michels advanced this: “For the seeming total 

disappearance of this coin, a theory—and only a theory can be advanced, namely: On the 10th of June 1801, the Bashaw of Tripoli, a petty prince of the Barbary States, in the north 

of Africa, declared war against the United States. Ships of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco captured American vessels; and, not satisfied with ordinary piratical plundering, they 

reduced the crew and passengers of the captured vessels to a condition of servitude. Captain Bainbridge was dispatched to cruise in the Mediterranean in order to protect American 

commerce. Before leaving the U.S. shores it is surmised that the purser of his vessel was provided with half eagles of that year’s coinage; if so, it is but probable that only a few coins ever 

reached our shores again.” * The actions of the Barbary pirates and their request for money to persuade them to stop their operations led to the rousing cry attributed to American 

diplomat Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, “Millions for defense, not one cent for tribute,” which years later (circa 1837 and againcirca 1863) was widely used on cent-size tokens. 
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ennobling solicitude for one another's welfare, that tender sym- 
pathy which alleviates affliction and that participated plea- 
sure which heightens prosperity and joy itself. 

I look forward with heartfelt pleasure to the moment I shall 
once more have the happiness of seeing you. As | am not apt to 
write with all that romantic enthusiasm that some are and as | am 
quite a novice in this species of writing, | know the liberality of 
your disposition is such, that you will overlook all errors uninten- 
tionally committed. 

You know my dear girl you possess the heart, the affections of 
one who is sincerely devoted to you; | await with some impatience 
the moment when I shall receive your letter which you have prom- 
ised. I shall be punctual as to be the time when I set off to meet 


you Catharine, perhaps I shall come before Saturday. The palatial home of Woodbury Langdon, father of Edmund 


| have not been to your house but once and that was on Friday Roberts’ wife Catharine, was considered to be the finest in the state 


when I saw Harriett. The day you left town your Mama went to of New Hampshire when it was built in 1785. 

Exeter with John. The Greenland! Party on Thursday consisted In early 1808 the New-Hampshire Gazette included advertise- 

of 10 Ladies & 10 Gentlemen and did not come home till 2 oclock ments stating that “the elegant brick mansion house of the late 

in the morning. I shall pass the evening at your house, but I shall Woodbury Langdon, fronting southerly on Broad Street, with a lot 

find you wanting my sweet friend. of said measuring 224 feet on said Broad Street, 170 feet on Fetter 
Accept this from one who is and Lane, and 150 feet in depth...” to be sold at auction April 14th at 
Seer will besinceve and 11 A.M. Also offered for sale was a building lot adjoining the pre- 
Affectionae (mote than) Prend mises. Particulars could be had of John S$. Langdon. The building 
ie eae was sold to John’s son-in-law, Thomas Elwyn, whose wife Elizabeth 


was John’s only child. Circa 1830, the building passed out of the 
family and was used as a hotel. 


Marriage and Family In 1870, Frank Jones, wealthy Portsmouth brewer, purchased 


Clee the structure, vastly enlarged it and dramatically changed its ap- 
On September 10, 1808, Edmund Roberts took as his bride his pearance, including with the addition of a French mansard roof 


beloved Catharine, a daughter of distinguished Portsmouth citizen around the fourth story. However, the large octagonal dining room 


Judge Woodbury Langdon,’ niece of Governor John S$. Langdon.’ used by the Langdon family, and well known for its elegance, was 
retained. Damaged by a fire in 1884, the structure was remodeled 
again. Known as the Rockingham House, the facility entertained 
In time, the couple had 11 children, of whom eight girls lived the famous and not-so-famous for many years. (Curt Teich postcard 


to adulthood. Certain of the children were named for Mrs. Rob- circa 1912) 


Rev. Dr. William F. Rowland performed the ceremony." 





erts siblings with middle names taken from the surnames of promi- 


nent local families: aa 
representing Delaware and Broome counties in New York). In 


Catharine Whipple Roberts. Born May 15, 1810, in Ports- 1856 he was the Democratic nominee for New York state gover- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Married Rey. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody nor; in the election his 198,616 votes came in second to the 
on September 12, 1836. * Her name is also spelled as Katharine 264,400 of the Republican candidate, John A. King. He was also 
in some citations. However, her father spelled it as Catharine. the Democratic nominee for the post in 1858. Among other ac- 
The name Catharine Whipple Roberts was the same as that used complishments, he was the author of several highly esteemed law 
by her mother after marriage. books, received the degree of Doctor at Laws from Geneva Col- 

Sarah Roberts. Born July 26, 1812, in Portsmouth. lege (in 1846), and was a professor at the Albany Law School. 

Harriet Langdon Roberts. Born March 28, 1814, in Ports- Mary Ann Langdon Roberts. Born on February 20, 1816, 
mouth.° Nickname, Hattie. Married by Rev. Dr. Burroughs [of in Portsmouth. Known to her siblings as Molly and Mary Ann. In 
St. John’s Church] in Portsmouth, August 27, 1834, to Amasa 1836 she was living with Mr. and Mrs. Amasa J. Parker in Delhi, 
Junius Parker of New York State. The couple lived in Delhi, Dela- New York. 
ware County, New York, in the 1830s. Amasa J. Parker became Caroline Eustis Roberts. Born October 21, 1817, in Ports- 
famous in his own right, serving as a judge and in various state mouth. 


elective offices and as a representative to Congress (1837-1839; Ann Henry Langdon Roberts. Born March 18, 1819. | 








1 Greenland is a small inland town south of and adjacent to Portsmouth. ’ 

2 Woodbury Langdon, born in 1739, was a merchant, a member of Congress, and a judge of the Supreme Court. He died in 1805. He and his wife Sarah (daughter of Henry Sherburne) 
had the following children: Henry S., Sarah (wife of Robert Harris), Mary Ann, Woodbury, Caroline (wife of Governor Eustis of Boston, Massachusetts; years later, coin tealer and 
apothecary W.E. Woodward restored the Eustis mansion; details of his acquisition of the property were given in the American Journal of Numismatics, October 1867), John, Walter, 
Harriet, and Catharine (wife of Edmund Roberts). In 1781 his Portsmouth house was destroyed by fire. On the same site he erected a beautiful mansion, with an octagonal dining 
room which attracted much attention, and which later became known as the Rockingham House, a fine hotel. 

’ As first president of the United States Senate, Governor John S. Langdon declared the vote for George Washington as the first American president anc ohn Adar 
later administering the oath of office to each. Years later, Governor Langdon was considered for the position of vice president on the James Madison presidential ticket at 1812. 
4 In addition to his duties as a doctor of divinity, Rowland was very interested in music. In 1815 he was treasurer of the Rockingham [County] Sacred Musick [sic] Society. 

5 Additional biographical information is given in Appendix IV. 

6 Named for Miss Harriet Langdon, daughter of Woodbury Langdon (who died the following year, in May 1 
Harriet, or add an extra “t” to create Harriett. 


1 John Adams as vice president, 


815). In correspondence Edmund Roberts would address his daughter as 


a: 


i 
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Edmund Roberts, Jr. Born August 7, 1820. Died September 
3, 1820, age nearly one month. 

Lucy Mackintosh Roberts. Born August 18, 1821, in Ports- 
mouth. Died November 3, 1822, age 16 months. 

Maria Haven Roberts. Born September 15, 1823, in Ports- 
mouth. 

Frances Lear Roberts. Born March 17, 1825, in Portsmouth. 
Known as Fanny. 

Edmund Roberts, Jr. Born June 18, 1828, in Portsmouth. 
Died on December 18, 1829, age 18 months. 


Roberts was a family man as much as his seafaring would 
permit, and in time his correspondence would reveal that he 
missed his daughters when he was far away at sea. It was his 
dream to settle down in Portsmouth, free from financial want, 
and to enjoy his family. 


The Roberts Home 


In later years, Roberts’ daughter, Caroline (married name: Mrs. 
C.E.R. Parker), wrote poetry, including “The Old Kitchen Fire,” 
which seems to reflect upon the home of her childhood. One might 
imagine that these lines were set in the 1820s when she was young 
enough to occupy a “little seat” by the fire and listen to twice-told 
tales, probably with her mother and father as the narrators:' 


THE OLD KITCHEN FIRE 
by Mrs. C.E.R. Parker 
(Caroline Roberts) 


Oh! happy were my early days, 
And pleasant was my home, 

And sunny was the green hillside 
Where I was wont to roam, 

No scenes, which memory recalls, 
My thoughts with joy inspire, 


The cricket, from his hiding-place, 
His little voice would lend; 

The merry heart! | welcomed him 
As if he were a friend. 

The smiling basket, full of chips, 
Did screen the little thing: 

I did not care to hunt him out, 

I'd rather hear him sing. 


And pussy cat, with half-shut eyes, 

And black and glossy fur, 

Dozing the sleepy hours away 

With low, contented purr. 

How the great logs would blaze and roar, 
And crackle as in glee! 

While the bright sparks went flying up,- 
A goodly company! 


What magic power that bright fire had! 
No artist ever drew, 

With skillful hand, such glowing scenes, 
All beautiful and new: 

Bright colors from dear fairy-land, 

The happy limner blends; 

And, ’mid the embers, shadowed forth 
Faces of little friends. 


Old happy times! My heart goes back, 
And wonders at the change, 

While painful memories press around, 
And whisper, “Is it strange? 

Oh! Where has gone the simple heart, 
The humble, calm desire, 

Which made that little seat so dear 
Beside the kitchen fire?” 


Compared to my own little seat 


Beside the kitchen fire. 


The quiet winter evening, 

When, with my simple book 

Or knitting-work, | claimed my seat: 
In that snug, cozy nook 

I listened to the older folk; 

For I could never tire 

Of all the twice-told tales I heard 
Beside that kitchen fire. 


The spacious chimney deep and wide, 
The broad old kitchen-hearth 

Of bright-red bricks, that in the blaze 
Would blink as if in mirth; 

The kettle, sending forth its steam, 
And cheery little song; 

The low, calm ticking of the clock, 
Speeding the hours along. 


' The Poets of Portsmouth, 1865, pp. 259, 260. 


Similar scenes of childhood were given in stories, songs, and 
poems written by others. It seems that happiness consisted of a 
cozy home with a happy family gathered around a fireplace. If it 
was snowy outside, so much better the comfort inside would seem. 


Twice-told tales took many forms, and the children knew most 
of them by heart. Aesop’s fables were favorites, as were Bible stories 
and tales of courageous soldiers and sailors in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. Stories of pirates (often adapted from the latest 
news), and recitations of the wondrous scenes confronting the trav- 
eler to distant Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or the tropical is- 
lands of the West Indies were also recited to eager listeners. Ama- 
teur theatricals were very popular, with the younger set acting out 
parts in skits and short plays. 


The War of 1812 


Following the Embargo Act and related restrictions, relations 
with France and England continued to deteriorate. The British in 
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particular were viewed as enemies, in view of attacks against Ameri- 
can ships and the impressing of seamen to serve aboard British ves- 
sels. The situation became intolerable, and the United States de- 
clared war against England, the War of 1812. During the next three 
years, many engagements were fought on the Atlantic Ocean, while 
other battles took place on Lake Erie, Lake Champlain, and on land. 
From the viewpoint of many Americans, this was a war that few 
people wanted—a maritime dispute that had been blown far out of 
proportion. Once commenced, both sides fought bitterly, losses were 
sustained, and many soldiers and sailors were killed. 


In particular, American maritime trade suffered, with Ports- 
mouth being particularly hard hit. 


Three Ships in Cadiz, Spain 

Seemingly without realizing the impending difficulties, in 1812 
Edmund Roberts and a partner, Samuel Ham, Jr., decided to pur- 
chase three shiploads of flour on the Iberian Peninsula and import 
it to America. Ham, who had been in the West Indies (primarily) 
trade since about 1790, was associated with Roberts in several ven- 
tures over the years, including as co-owner of the ships Bedford 
and Islington. He was also a founder in 1803 of the New-Hamp- 
shire Fire and Marine Insurance Company. The partnership of 
Lawrason & Fowle (Thomas Lawrason and William Fowle), of 
Alexandria, District of Columbia, was commissioned to make the 
purchase of flour, the partners being well known commission mer- 
chants and financial factors. 


The quantity was set at 1,800 barrels of flour to be purchased 
“as cheaply as possible” in Lisbon, Portugal, and/or Cadiz, Spain. 
Terms provided for Roberts and Ham to pay Lawrason & Fowle 
the principal amount of the purchase, plus 2'/2% commission, plus 
expenses, such payment to be made half in 60 days and the other 
half in 90 days, at Lawrason & Fowle’s choice of New York City, 
Boston, or Portsmouth. Apparently, both sides of the transaction 
were known to each other, as no surety or deposit was requested. 


By February 8, 1813, the official date of the transaction, 
Lawrason & Fowle had purchased the flour in Cadiz and had en- 
gaged three brigs to be ready to load it aboard on February 13. 
Costs to Roberts and Ham amounted to one invoice for $18,393.75 
and another (dated May 6, 1813) for $10,249.12. 


However, according to early papers filed in what amounted to 
along legal battle, although the three brigs—named Betsey, Prince, 
and Eliza Greely—were ready to sail to America, they were “pre- 
vented and obstructed by certain enemies of the United States of 
America, to wit, the subjects of the king of the United Kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland.”! 

Edmund Roberts and Samuel Ham, Jr., refused to pay, stating 
that the services of Lawrason & Fowle, who had located and hired 
the brigs, included the satisfactory performance of the vessels in 


bringing the goods to America. Per contra, Lawrason & Fowle felt 
that the transaction was at the complete risk of Roberts and Ham, 
and that their obligation ended when the brigs were loaded. The 
entire matter was made no simpler by the refusal of insurance com- 
panies to provide indemnification in similar cases (although no 
insurance information has been seen regarding this transaction). 


Apparently the preceding transaction overlapped the same time 
frame that Roberts’ own ship, the /slington, arrived at Portsmouth 
from Cadiz, April 19, 1813, carrying 4,500 barrels of flour, or else 
the records are confused.’ 


The Ship Bashaw Attached 


In the meantime, Samuel Ham, Jr., died, a suicide, leaving 
Roberts solely responsible for the transaction with Lawrason & 
Fowle. Claims were made against Hams estate, but to no avail. 
Historian Ray Brighton suggested that at his death, Ham was a 
wealthy man:’ 


Trading mostly with the West Indies, Captain Samuel Ham, 
Jr., built a fortune. He was also active in public matters and was 
one of the founders of the New Hampshire Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, which built the building which is now the home 
of the Portsmouth Athenaeum. His prosperity gave him the chance 
to build one of the town’s more stately mansions off Woodbury 
Avenue. Tradition has it that after Captain Ham had stage a house- 
warming party, he went upstairs and hanged himself. Later the 
house was occupied by the famed Levi Woodbury for whom the 
{modern-day} avenue is named. 


Another view of Ham, by Richard E. Winslow, III, well-known 
Portsmouth chronicler of the sea, is probably closer to the truth 
and reveals that Ham was in straitened financial circumstances 
toward the end of his life:* 


Captain Samuel Ham [Jr.]|—merchant, ship owner, and re- 
spected Portsmouth citizen...was born in 1769 or 1770, prob- 
ably in Portsmouth. With his father, who bore the same name, 
Samuel Ham was a familiar figure on the Portsmouth waterfront 
as he conducted his considerable business enterprises. As sole or 
part owner of 15 vessels, young Sam Ham went to England often 
and was entertained at his London partner’ townhouse in Islington 
(for which Portsmouth’s Islington Street is named)... 

Ham's domestic life seems to have been happy. In January 1800 
he married the widow Abigail Markey, and they had two children, 
William (who died in infancy) and Sarah. On November 5, 1811, 
Samuel and Abigail joined St. John’s Church. 

In the early 1800s, Ham was a prosperous citizen, trading 
with the West Indies and England... In 1809 he decided to 
build a mansion, an exact duplicate his partner's London town- 
house. Construction of the mansion was nearing completion just 
as the War of 1812 was beginning. With his trade connections 
severed, Ham lost all sources of income, and the war dashed all 


hopes for the future.’ 





' Information from records of multiple court actions 1813-1817 preserved in the New Hampshire State Archives. 


2 See earlier information under the listing for the /slington. 
3 Port of Portsmouth Ships and the Cotton Trade 1783-1829, p. 32. 
4 Richard E. Winslow III, “Wealth and Honour,” pp. 128-130. 


5 This comment is also appropriate for the nautical fortunes of Edmund Roberts at the time. 
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When his house was completed in 1813, Ham had no funds 
to maintain it or support his lavish lifestyle. But, in a grand ges- 
ture of defiance, he celebrated the event on Thursday, May 13, 
1813, by giving an elaborate reception for his friends and neigh- 
bors. [Past midnight,] after all of his guests had departed, Captain 
Samuel Ham climbed to an upper chamber and hanged himself. 


Ham’ estate seems to have yielded little to creditors. Edmund 
Roberts, through his attorney, Edward Cutts, Jr., reiterated that 
he “never promised in manner or form” to be responsible for the 
shipment. On December 14, 1813, a judgment of $12,000 was 
assessed against Roberts. Deputy Sheriff Joseph Akerman, Jr., 
filed this report: 


Pursuant to this writ I have this day attached the ship Bashaw 
now lying at Shapley’s Wharf in Portsmouth with her cargo of 
two hundred eighty thousand boards [and] thirty thousand red 
oak staves, six thousand hoops, value five thousand dollars, shown 
to me by the plaintiff as the property of Edmund Roberts within 


named. And on 3rd January I handed him a summons. 


Roberts appealed the finding, and the matter dragged on for 
years thereafter. On December 15, 1816, Roberts brought his own 
suit against Lawrason & Fowle, seeking reversal of the judgment 
and repayment of Roberts’ legal fees. The matter may have been 
resolved privately later, as it was no longer an item in the courts. 


Regarding the Bashaw, it seems that Roberts had an ownership 
interest in it or at least its cargo in 1813. However, it does not 
seem to have figured importantly in his records. 


Privateering 


Edmund Roberts could not engage in normal maritime trade 
with the West Indies, South America, or other foreign commercial 
ports during the era without great risk of seizure by marauders. 
Biding his time until peace came, he decided to take advantage of 
privateering, under which provisions American ships could, with 
the blessings of the government, prowl on the seas and take as 
prizes any ships and cargoes identified with the enemy. Captured 
prizes were brought into the nearest port, and ransomed or sold, 
with the captain, officers, and financial backers dividing the pro- 
ceeds as with a normal peacetime maritime trade deal. General 
terminology held that American ships were privateers, while for- 
eign ships doing the same thing, but against American vessels such 
as those owned by Roberts, were pirates. 


American privateers were virtually a necessity, for at the out- 
set of the conflict the American Navy had 17 warships and the 
British had an overwhelming 1,048. On June 26, 1812, six days 
after war was declared, Congress enacted a 17-part set of regula- 
tions, “Act Concerning Letters of Marque, Prizes and Prize 
Goods.” Over the next three years, 517 commissions were given 


to private American vessels, and some other privateers engaged 
in the trade without benefit of paperwork. 


Officers and crew sailing aboard privateers were compensated 
in the form of shares in any prizes captured. George A. Nelson 
records that the financiers of the Portsmouth privateer Thomas 
gave half the value of the prizes to the men on the ship, with shares 
distributed as follows: captain (9 shares); first lieutenant (7); sec- 
ond lieutenant, surgeon, and sailing master (5 each); prize mas- 
ters! (4 each); lieutenant of the marines, gunner, boatswain, car- 
penter, and steward (2 each); gunner’s mate, boatswain'’s mate, and 
carpenters mate (1'/2 each); marines and seamen, some 1 share 
each and others !/2 share each; and boys, '/4 share each. 


Ex-President Thomas Jefferson commented in 1814: 


Privateers will find their own men and money. Let nothing be 
spared to encourage them. They are the dagger which strikes at 
the heart of the enemy.... Encourage them to burn all their prizes, 
and let the public pay for them.... 


Portsmouth Privateers 


Roberts’ investment in privateering is believed to have been 
with just one ship, the Mars, which proved unprofitable. The 
following privateers are known to have operated out of Ports- 
mouth 1812-1814: 


Bunker Hill: See First Consul. 

Dart: Schooner; 2 guns; crew of 13. Captain Theodore Jewett. 
Built in 1812 in Portsmouth for Ebenezer Thompson, the Dart 
was commissioned as a privateer, and cleared for Bordeaux on 
February 17, 1813. However, no record has been located as to her 
privateering activity, and Nelson commented that “there is a strong 
likelihood that the commission was never used.” 

Champlain: Brig; 9 guns; crew of 75. Captain Henry 
Salter.’She made one cruise. On February 15, 1815, she captured 
the brig Margaret, followed by the brig Ann, the latter being brought 
back to Portsmouth. Their cargoes were valued at $2,000. * Ap- 
parently, she made a profit for her owners. 

First Consul: This privateer was first called the First Consul, 
nicknamed Bunker Hill. Schooner; 5 carriage guns and 2 swivel 
guns; crew of 40, Captain William Tullock; later, Captain Jo- 
seph Mudge.‘ Accounts concerning her privateering vary con- 
siderably, but it seems likely that on September 17, 1812, on her 
first foray, under the name First Consul, she captured the Ameri- 
can ship Abigail, which was inbound from Liverpool to Norfolk, 
illegally trading with the enemy; it was determined therefore she 
was a legitimate prize. Later, the Abigail was captured by the 
British and sent to Halifax. The First Consul went to Portsmouth 
and was lengthened. Her name was changed to the Governor 
Plumer, but only for a short time, after which she was known 
again as the First Consul. On the second and final cruise of the 
ship she captured the British brig David, carrying food valued at 





| The duty of the prize master was to take the helm of a captured prize and bring her into port to be sold. 
2 Sources include: George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H.; Richard E, Winslow III, “Wealth and Honour”; George Coggeshall, History of the 
American Privateers, 1856; Raymond A. Robinson, They Came to Fish, Vol. II; and, less extensive, Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth, Second Series, “Ramble CXXXIV.” 


3 Who had been a captain for Edmund Roberts earlier. 


4 Mudge was also captain of the Ludlow, constructed at Kennebunk, Maine, and operated from there; the Ludlow is sometimes included in lists of Portsmouth privateers; schooner; 16 


guns; crew of 80. 
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$5,000 for the British army. The David and cargo were sold in 
Portsmouth on June 22, 1813, for $10,289.63. After that time, 
the First Consul was captured by the British. * Operations were a 
loss to her owners. 

Fox: Schooner; 16 guns; crew of 85 to 90. Captains over a pe- 
riod of time included Elihu Dennett Brown, Samuel Clarke Handy, 
and John Winkley. Captured the barque Fisher laden with spices 
from Rio de Janeiro; captured the British brig Mars, bound from 
Jamaica to Halifax; this later became the Portsmouth privateer Mars; 
captured, ransacked, and burned the brig Ne//y; captured and ran- 
somed the sloop Peggy; captured, ransacked, and burned the schoo- 
ner Brother and Sister; captured the Fox—with a name the same as 
its own—and sent it to Norway. Other prizes include the schooner 
Friends Adventure (ship and cargo sold in Portland, May 14, 1814, 
for $16,677.45), the brig Fair Stranger (ship and cargo sold in Ports- 
mouth for $6,135), and the brig Belize (sold in July 1814 for a 
remarkable $396,696.86; the owners of the Fox received half; the 
balance went to the officers and crew, with each share being worth 
$11,000). Another cruise brought into Portsmouth on May 31, 1814, 
cargo worth $120,000 taken from British vessels. Other captures 
included the Kingston Packet ($7,629.99), Stranger ($71,773.22), 
and, on her last cruise (Captain John Winkley), the Antique (cargo 
sold for $36,511). In 1814, the government paid the owners of the 
Fox $3,650 as bounty for British sailors captured. * Historian George 
A. Nelson commented: “The private armed schooner Fox made a 
million dollars for her owner and crew.” 

Charles W. Brewster wrote! “We still in our imagination see 
our streets filled with jolly privateersmen in groups, with blue 
ribbons tied around their hats, inscribed in large letters, SUC- 
CESS TO THE FOX, or whatever vessel they were to sail in. And 
then another scene, of the sailors paid off, with so much money 
that they knew not what to do with it. It was one of these men 
who one day near Market Square, put his arm around the neck of 
a cow, kissed her, and put a five dollar bill in her mouth for a cud. 
They might be seen, too, sporting their parasols, and in dresses 
most ludicrously fine.” 

Governor Plumer: See First Consul. 

Guerriere: Brig; 16 guns; crew of 100. Captain Burnham. 

Harlequin: Schooner; 10 guns; crew of 120. Captain Elihu 
Dennett Brown. On her first cruise she surrendered to the 74- 
gun British warship Bulwark, one of several British warships on 
station off of Portsmouth. 

Harpy: Brig; 14 guns; crew of 100. This ship usually ranged 
out of Baltimore, but she was registered as being from Portsmouth. 

Liverpool Packet: See Portsmouth Packet. 

Macedonian: Schooner; 6 guns; crew of 94. Captain Penn 
Townsend. Her prizes included the brig Elizabeth (with a cargo of 
salt and sugar); the schooner Mariner; the brig Louisa (from Bar- 
bados to Halifax with a cargo of tin and salt; the tin was taken, 
and the vessel burned); brig Britannia (burned); and Sir Edward 
Pellew (vessel destroyed). On November 29, 1814, the Macedonian, 
leaking badly and with her guns and other heavy items thrown 
overboard to lighten her, arrived in Portsmouth, barely afloat. She 
brought $3,000 in cargo from various prizes. She was repaired, 
and in 1815 sailed in quest of other ships, taking the Britannia, 
Margaret & Frances, Triumvirate, Somerset, James & Charlotte, and 
Recovery. * Returned a profit to her owners.’ 

Mars: Brig; 7 guns; crew about 125. (See below.) 


Nancy: Schooner; 9 carriage guns; crew of about 40. Captain 
Richard Smart. Captured the English brig Resolution with her cargo 
of 728 barrels of flour, 270 tierces of peas, and six coils of hemp 
destined to supply British forces in America; value of cargo: 
$10,000, sold in Spain. This ship was broken up on September 
13, 1812. * Returned a profit to her owners. 

Pitt: Brig; 10 guns; crew of 30. 

Portsmouth: Brig; 9 carriage guns; crew of 90. Captains: 
Thomas Manning Shaw and John Sinclair. The Portsmouth was 
very successful, with her prizes and cargoes including these 1814 
captures: arrival in Portsmouth, September 15 (merchandise 
worth $75,000 taken from several vessels including the brig 
Nancy); October 18 ($105,000 cargo from the Mary and James, 
the latter brought back to Portsmouth and sold for $242,445.21); 
November (Ocean, ransomed for $30,000; and Langton); De- 
cember 24 (Crown Prince and, apparently, another ship named 
Mary); and in December (Juno). * Niles’ Register, October 29, 
1814: “The rich ship James, with a cargo valued at 100,000 
pounds sterling [about $480,000], from England to Quebeck, 
has arrived at Portsmouth, N.H., a prize of the Portsmouth priva- 
teer. This probably is the most valuable capture made since the 
war.” * Returned a profit to her owners. 

Portsmouth Packet: Schooner; 18 guns; crew of 80, Captain 
John Perkins (William Watson, Jr., erstwhile captain of the 
Squando, was a lieutenant). This was a captured British ship, 
Liverpool Packet, fitted with American colors and crew and sent 
back to sea against its former owners (see account of the Thomas 
below). This vessel is variously referred to as the Liverpool Packet 
and the Portsmouth Packet in accounts. On her first cruise, out of 
Cape Porpoise (near Portland), she was recaptured by the British. 
* Operations were a loss to her owners. 

Ranger: Brig; 7 guns; crew of 80. Captain Benjamin Gard- 
ner. Records show that she returned to Portsmouth on February 
14, 1815, with captured cargo worth $1,500. * Apparently, she 
returned a profit to her owners. 

Revenge: See Thomas. 

Science: 4 carriage guns and 6 swivel guns; crew of 60. Cap- 
tain William Fernald. On her first cruise she was captured by 
the British frigate Young Emilous (which had been known earlier 
as the American brig Nautilus). * Operations were a loss to her 
owners. 

Squando: 2 swivel guns; crew of about 30. A “pink stern schoo- 
ner” under Captain William Watson, Jr. Captured the single schoo- 
ner Feribe & Phoebe and sent her to Portsmouth with cargo of 205 
quintals of fish and four barrels of oil, valued at $1,025. In Ports- 
mouth, the vessel and cargo were sold for a total of $1,516.70. 
The Squando was later captured by the British. * Operations were 
a loss to her owners. 

Thomas: Sometimes referred to as the Revenge. Schooner; 14 
carriage guns and 2 swivel guns; crew of about 90. The namesake of 
the ship, Captain Thomas Manning Shaw, was at the helm, while 
his brother Abraham Shaw was her main owner. Her first cruise out 
of Portsmouth commenced on August 17, 1812, and included the 
capture of the Falmouth, sailing from Jamaica to London, with a 
cargo of rum, sugar, and coffee; the ship and cargo were sold in 
Portsmouth for $122,787.48. Although the Falmouth had six long 
guns, six 24 pounders, and two 12 pounders, she surrendered to the 
Thomas without a shot being fired. On her second cruise, out of 





' Rambles About Portsmouth, Second Series, p. 290. sd 
2 In 1815 the Macedonian was sold to John Ellery, of Boston; she later engaged in trade with Chile and Peru, and in the ports of those countries was forced to turn over money receive 


; ; ‘ ’ 11927! 
for cargo, to naval commanders. Litigation involving the United States, Chile, and Peru continued for nearly a century afterward, and was not resolved until 1927! 
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Portsmouth, September 19, 1812, she captured the brig Anthony, 
but lost her when she was recaptured by the British. The ship Dromo 
was taken (valued at $325,000) and a brig, both which were brought 
to Boothbay. On June 1, 1813, sailing out of Wiscasset, she cap- 
tured the ship Diana (ship and cargo sold in Wiscasset for 
$203,109.67) the brig John Peet (ship and cargo sold in the same 
place, for $24,625.50), and the armed warship Liverpool Packet which 
was brought into port and sold with her cargo for only $3,349.89. 
However, she was soon refitted, reprovisioned, and sent out under 
the same name (but a.k.a. Portsmouth Packet) as an American priva- 
teer; see above. The capture of this ship was a joyous occasion, for 
she had been preying on American coastal trade with telling effect 
for several months. Some accounts (but not Nelson) state that the 
Thomas also captured the 14-gun British ship Richmond worth 
$200,000. * Returned a profit to her owners. 


The Privateer Mars 


Edmund Roberts had majority ownership of the Mars, a priva- 
teer whose Portsmouth career began and ended abruptly.’ Captured 
in 1813 by the Portsmouth privateer Fox, a brig named Mars was 
brought into Portsmouth harbor and tied up at Langdon’s Wharf. 
This may or may not have been the same Mars that was taken into 
Portsmouth, hauled out of the water, cut in half amidships, length- 
ened by 15 feet, and equipped with at least seven guns. As historian 
Richard E. Winslow III has commented, “there were at least six 
American privateers named Mars during the war of 1812.” In any 
event, in June 1814 a ship of this name was put up for sale, accord- 
ing to a notice in the New-Hampshire Gazette, which offered the 


fast sailing corvette built brig Mars, coppered and copper fas- 
tened, pierced for 18 guns, well calculated for a privateer (espe- 
cially in this prosperous season for privateering) having been built 
for that purpose in France, together with her arms, powder, ap- 
parel and furniture, now lying at Mr. Nathaniel Melcher’s Wharf, 
near Liberty Bridge. Inventory may be seen at the subscriber's of- 
fice. Terms, cash, in depositable money. 


With Solomon Coit at the helm, the newly refurbished 101- 
ton Mars headed to sea in quest of fair prey. The date was Decem- 
ber 3, 1814. Her owners included Edmund Roberts, Andrew W. 
Bell, and Nathaniel Folsom, Jr., the latter also a naval officer in 
the Portsmouth Customs House (serving 1812-1816). With a crew 
of about 125 men, she was one of the most heavily manned priva- 
teers of the era. Many men had been mechanics and laborers in 
Portsmouth. James Taylor, a gunner, was one of 50 men who re- 
ceived a certificate of incentive, entitling him to receive “one quar- 
ter of a share in the net proceeds of prize money [from] the first 
cruise of the Privateer Brig Mars.” 


One can envision that conditions at sea off of the New En- 
gland coast were cold and anything but comfortable. Early in Janu- 
ary 1815, by which time the War of 1812 was officially over— 
although this may not have been known to the sailors aboard the 
Mars—the privateer was spoken by another privateer several days 


out of Portsmouth. Apparently, the Mars was heading home. The 
story ended abruptly. The Mars was never heard from again. 


Niles’ Register, April 23, 1814, noted this: 


PORTSMOUTH: Accounts have been received at Portsmouth, 
N.H., that appear to be relied upon, stating that a British force of 
three 74’s and a number of frigates is fitting out at Halifax for the 
purpose of destroying the 74 buildings there. As there is no neu- 
trality in that town, and some time has been allowed to prepare 
for the reception of the enemy, we trust that he will have a warm 
reception. The citizens will not give up the ship. 


The reference is to the 2,250-ton, 74-gun U.S.S. Washington, 
then being constructed at the Naval Shipyard in Portsmouth. The 
vessel was never harmed, and after the war it became the flagship 
of the naval fleet. 


At various times in 1814 the harbor was blockaded by British 
warships including the Bulwark (74 guns), Endymion (32), Poictiers 
(74), and Vulture (24). 


In Portsmouth, local shipowners who engaged in privateering 
seem to have acquired little in the way of lasting riches. Perhaps 
the same adventuresome spirit that pitted ship against ship on the 
open sea, man against man, was not compatible with carefully 
shepherding and investing money on land, as this account written 
years later in 1869 indicates: * 


Some men grew rich by the war—they piled thousands upon 
thousands—but now, ere half a century has passed away, scarcely 
any mark of the riches obtained by privateering, is visible in their 
families. Their mansions have generally passed into other hands, 
and their descendants are many of them poverty stricken. If Solomons 
proverbs on fleeting riches had not been written earlier, they might 
have been based on the results of our privateering acquisitions. 


However, local auctioneer Samuel Larkin disposed of $2.3 mil- 
lion worth of captured ships and cargoes in Portsmouth, an in- 
credible sum for the era. In another instance, a group of four cap- 
tured ships was valued at a total of $2.5 million. These sums were 
not sufficient to balance the loss of ships from the port and the 
expenses involved in operating them. 


The Abalino, Minerva, and Rolla 


Several British prizes from the War of 1812 were acquired by 
Edmund Roberts and his associates, and were successfully em- 
ployed in later trade: 


Abalino: Also spelled as Abaelino in certain Portsmouth 
records. Two-masted square-stern British brig of 146 tons. Length: 
741”; beam 21°2”; draft: 10°6”. Two decks. Brought to Ports- 
mouth as a prize for the account of Edmund Roberts and James 
Rundlet. * 1815, April 8: Under Captain Samuel Parker, she sailed 
for Surinam.’ * 1815, April 11: Registered this date at the port of 
Portsmouth under the ownership of Roberts and Rundlet. * 1815, 
August 5: With John E, Salter at the helm, the brig arrived from 





| Sources for Mars information: George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H. (Roberts is the only owner listed; “Prizes” chapter, p. 141); Richard E. 


Winslow III, “Wealth and Honour,” pp. 134, 191, 206, 207, and 211. 
2 Charles W. Brewster Rambles About Portsmouth, Second Series, p. 291. 
> Portsmouth clearance and entry documents preserved in the National Archives. 
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Martinique.' ¢ 1815, August 19: Under Captain Salter she was 
cleared for St. Andrews, * 1815, December 24: Her career under 
Roberts came to an end in New York when she was sold. Later, 
Captain Salter would become well known in the annals of Ports- 
mouth seafaring.” 

Rolla: 249-ton, two-masted square-stern brig. * 1815, March 
6: Brought into Portsmouth as a prize for the accounts of Edmund 
Roberts and John Langdon, Jr.’ * 1815, March 6: Under Will- 
iam M. Shackford, the Rolla was cleared for Havana,‘ but seems 
to have gone to New Orleans as well. * 1815, November 17: 
Under Captain William M. Shackford, she was cleared for Cuba. 
¢ 1816, October 29: She came into Portsmouth from Boston, 
earlier departing from Havana, with Shackford at the helm. ¢ 
1816, December 14: Cleared for the West Indies. Samuel C. 
Handy, captain. * 1817, April 16: She arrived from St. Domingo, 
with a recent stop at Cape Henry, Virginia, under Captain Samuel 
C. Handy. * 1817, June 22: Cleared for Havana. Captain Will- 
iam M. Shackford. * 1817: The maritime trade was hard on the 
Rolla, and later this year she was in such decrepit condition that 
she was scrapped. 

Minerva: 130-ton, two-masted square-stern brig. Formerly 
belonging to the British, she was brought into Portsmouth as a 
prize for the account of Edmund Roberts, Samuel Parker, and 
Charles Clark. * 1815, April 8: With John Salter at the helm, she 
was cleared for a voyage to Surinam.’ * 1815, September 4: Sold 
in New York for the account of Roberts, Parker, and Clark.° 


Loss of the Bedford 


On the minus side of the War of 1812 ledger was the 253-ton 
ship Bedford, which in 1815 was captured by the British, this be- 
ing after the peace treaty had been signed. At the time she was 
owned by Samuel Ham, Jr., and Edmund Roberts. The British 
paid no reimbursement for ships seized from the Americans, nor 
did the Americans pay compensation for any British vessels taken 
during the hostilities. 


Wartime Scenes 
A listing of town officials published in the New-Hampshire 


Gazette, Portsmouth’s most important and continuous newspa- 
per of the era, March 30, 1813, listed Edmund Roberts as one of 
about four dozen police officers of the town. It is likely that his 
service was on a part-time basis during a period when citizens 
enlisted to protect the town against possible attack by sea. The 
same issue printed a listing of heavily armed British ships that 
were “now blockading the ports of the Chesapeake and the Dela- 
ware.” Several years later, in 1817, he was one of 35 police offic- 
ers. In the 1820s, the number of such officers dropped sharply, 
to just five in 1821, Roberts not being among them. However, in 
1821 he was a fire warden. 


The Napoleonic Wars did not come to an end until the Battle of 
Waterloo, June 18, 1815. The unrelated War of 1812 between 
America and England had been over since December 1814, although 
news of peace did not circulate fully until 1815 (the Battle of New 
Orleans was fought in January 1815, after the two nations had come 
to peace terms, but the distant combatants were not aware of this). 


The British 


The effectiveness of the American privateers against British 
shipping is reflected by an account (quoted by Nelson) of a meet- 
ing held in Glasgow, Scotland, on September 7, 1814, with mer- 
chants, manufacturers, ship owners, and insurance underwriters 
in attendance: 


Unanimously resolved that the number of American priva- 
teers with which our channels have been invested, the audacity 
with which they have approached our coasts, and the success with 
which their enterprise has been attended, have proved injurious to 
our commerce, humbling to our pride, and discreditable to the 
directions of the naval power of the British nation whose flag, till 
of late, waved over every sea and triumphed over every rival. There 
is reason to believe that in the short space of less than 24 months, 
above 800 vessels have been captured by that power whose mari- 
time strength we have hitherto impolitically held in contempt. 


American privateers notwithstanding, the British scored many 
successes. During the era, at the height of the War of 1812, many 
accounts of British pirates and admiralty warships and their dep- 
redations, of the capture of American sailors, and other narratives 
were published in the Portsmouth press. 


A report given by the British Admiralty to the House of Com- 
mons in 1815 noted that during the war the British had taken 
from the Americans the following ships and men:’ 


42 national vessels of war (22 with five or fewer guns). 

233 private vessels of war [privateers]. 

1,407 merchant vessels. 

20,931 seamen taken as prisoners of war (including 2,518 
detained in England when the war broke out) 


Maritime Trade After the War 


The War of 1812 officially ended in December 1814, and by 
spring 1815 the news had reached most (but not all) of the com- 
batants, including ships and their crews at sea. It would be some 
time until trade with Europe was rebuilt. In the meantime, the 
coastal trade during the war had been beneficial to many Ameri- 
can ports, including New Orleans, which had strengthened its 
position as a leading commercial center, the most important on 


the Gulf of Mexico. 





| Portsmouth entry and clearance documents; elsewhere given as September 5, 1815. 


2 A somewhat related account is mentioned for the record: Ray Brighton, Tall Ships of the Piscataqua, 1830-1877, 
ship Henry was launched on August 5, 1837, and John E. Salter was her first master. Salter was a veteran mariner, his first command having been the brig Abe. 
by Edmund Roberts... Salter had moved up steadily, commanding larger vessels and sharing in the ownership.” 
3 George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H., “Prizes” chapter, p. 142. * Dimensions: Length: 


4 Portsmouth clearance and entry documents preserved in the National Archives. 
5 Portsmouth clearance and entry documents preserved in the National Archives. 


6 George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H., “Prizes” chapter, p. 141. © Dimensions: Length: 


7 Intelligencer, Portsmouth, May 18, 1815. 


p. 51, wrote concerning another ship, the three-masted Henry: The 
lino (sic], 146 tons, owned 


"© The Henry was owned by Henry Ladd and John E. Salter. 
909”; beam: 25’; draft: 13°5”. Two decks. 


64’7”: beam: 23°2”; draft: 11°. One deck. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


William M. Shackford was in New Orleans representing 
Edmund Roberts. He had arrived in the city with Roberts’ ship, 
the Rolla, on June 7, 1815. Ship traffic was very congested, and on 
the same day 45 other large square-rigged sailing vessels had ar- 
rived in New Orleans, some of them upwards of 500 tons in dis- 
placement. Shackford advised Roberts in a letter dated June 11: 


There is now laying at the Levee waiting for freight about 40 
sail & reports say 28 more are within the Bar; freights of course 
are scarce and low; | cents for Europe and 1'/2 to the Atlantic 
States is what I have seen, but I may have to wait a great while for 
a freight as there are so many finer vessels than the Rolla which 
are catching at every offer for the take of getting out of this place.' 
The merchants differ in their opinions. I think that there is a suf- 
ficient amount of produce. 

I have referred a freight for Boston at 1'/2 cents for cotton and 
4 dirs (?) for tobacco not because | supposed freight would be 
better for the states but because I think a European freight at 4 
cents would be far preferable. Freights were brisk and many ship- 
ments making for France previous to the news of Bonaparte’s be- 
ing there, since which not a single shipment has been made, ev- 
erything seems to be on a stand waiting to see how affairs are 
likely to turn out in Europe. 

I wrote on the 25th enclosing you the second bill of a set of 
exchange for 4000 dirs on Isaac Packard of Boston & also a state- 
ment of my accounts as they stood when I left Havana. 

Your obt ser 


Wm. Shackford 


Later in the decade, although America was no longer at war 
and Napoleon had been exiled, there were other difficulties con- 
fronted by American shipping companies which sought to operate 
in and out of certain ports in South America, Africa, and Asia. 
These harbors were often under the control of European interests 
and powerful trading companies, particularly the English, Dutch, 
and French in Africa and Asia. In South America, seemingly con- 
stant political turmoil and a succession of dictators and govern- 
ments contributed to uncertainty. 


After the Napoleonic Wars had ended, Roberts, now with part 
of his family fortune gone, endeavored to rebuild his business to 
its former glory. Years later in the 1830s Roberts received a small 
reparation from the French government, but most of his losses were 
never compensated. 


On August 16, 1817, John E. Salter (the captain who brought 
the British prize ship Abalino to Portsmouth in 1815) brought 
the schooner Syren into Portsmouth, 19 days out of the Mole 
(Guadeloupe), with a cargo of sugar and molasses consigned to 
Messrs. Robert Harris, Edmund Roberts, and the master (Salter).’ 


The 83-ton, 68-foot Syren had been built the same year in nearby 
Biddeford, Maine. 


On October 27, 1818, the schooner Rooksby, Captain Sheafe, 
arrived in Portsmouth, 18 days from Cape Henry (in Virginia, 
near the mouth of Chesapeake Bay), bearing a load of coffee con- 
signed to Sheafe and to Edmund Roberts.’ On November 17, 1818, 
it was reported that the John Hamilton, apparently connected in 
some way to the interests of Edmund Roberts, had left Cronstadt, 
in the West Indies, August 11, on a trip to New York City ex- 
pected to last 15 days. During the 1818-1819 years, Roberts also 
had an ownership interest in certain cargoes aboard the Amazon, 
Galen, Hannah, and Syren, among other vessels. 


A Letter to Home 


In early 1816, the Roberts family seems to have been residing 
with John Langdon, Jr. Edmund Roberts, in New York City on 


business, writes to his wife: 


N. York, 11 April 1816 

[To] 

Mrs. C. W. Roberts 

To the care of John Langdon Jr., Esq. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


My Dear C. 

It is with much pleasure I acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 31st ult. [mentioning] Captain A. enclosing Walter's 
[Langdon] note—, & am extremely happy to find your health 
improving and that you are below stairs* enjoying yourself with 
our dear children (as you will see by my first letter from here that 
I arrived much earlier than you expected). 

I am very glad to see by your letter that you write in your usual 
good spirits, that our friends are attentive & children are well. 

I am very much obliged to you, for your just and handsome com- 
pliment respecting the void you feel in my absence, and do not doubt 
by my dear Cate that you feel all you say; as without flattering you, I 
must say I have ever found you sincerely honest in every thing you 
utter in the strictest definition of the word—As it respects myself, my 
health and spirits good, but there is a great void which can only be 
filled by the presence of my affectionate wife and dear children. 

Walter has not yet returned, but is expected in the course of 
the week. I have dined with Dorothea’ two or three times and 
have been to see her regularly every other day—I have not yet 
been blessed with the sight of Lady Astor.° Mrs. L[angdon] seems 
to be much pleased with the idea of the journey to Portsmouth 
and shows a good deal of anxiety to appear before you all, to as 
much advantage as possible—she is like most other people, wishes 
the first interview over—, she improves in her conversation & is 
very domestic & attentive to her children. Talks a great deal of the 
family & says you write very handsome letters, very handsomely 
expressed & I agree with her therein fully. 

I leave here in the morning for Phil{adelphia] & please to 
say to John, the brig sailed yesterday morning at 8 o'clock 








' Rolla was the name of a famous American privateer during the War of 1812, Captain Dooley at the helm. 
> New-Hampshire Gazette, August 19, 1817. The same issue noted that an American brig had been captured off of the Oronoko (Orinoco) River in South America by two armed 
schooners, plundered, and destroyed. Another account told of the sloop Riceborough which collided off the Maine coast with the William, and sunk. 


> New-Hampshire Gazette, March 3, 1818. 
‘ Downstairs and well, rather than upstairs ill in a bedroom. 


> Dorothea was Catharine's sister-in-law, the wife of her brother Walter. Dorothea, née Astor, was the daughter of John Jacob Astor, highly successful New York City entrepreneur (fur 


trading, real estate); see Appendix IV. 
© Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
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(& have no doubt she is safe in the Delaware). I should have 
left here this morning but could not get my clothes from the 


lar to those of 1814-1815, except that Samuel Hale had been re- 
placed by Samuel Larkin. In 1821, the Rockingham Bank was 


laguey washerwoman. 
pages) located on the corner of Broad and State streets, 


I forgot to mention to you that I called on Mrs. L. some days 


In 1814-1815 Roberts was on the board of directors of the New- 
Hampshire Fire and Marine Insurance Office, located in Portsmouth 
and incorporated on June 10, 1803. Nathaniel Haven was president 
of the firm, E.J. Long was secretary, and Roberts’ fellow directors 
included Ebenezer Thompson, George F. Blunt, Benjamin Brierley, 
Samuel Chauncey, Isaac Waldron, Jr., Joseph Haven, Alexander Ladd, 
Samuel Sheafe, Lewis Barnes, and William Hale. It is seen that there 
were some family connections between the Insurance Office and 
the aforementioned Rockingham Bank. 


since, for information respecting the best “Bonnet Maker” in the 
city, and she informed me of one, but she said she did not admit 
gentlemen to her shop as she was afraid it might affect the reputa- 
tion of her “Magasin” (or shop)—She is, as Mrs. L. says, very hand- 
some, a Frenchwoman, & it is proper she should be very circum- 
spect. I laughed & told her I wanted nothing from her but the Bon- 
net—she did not know me or she would not have been so cautious— 
The result of it is, Mrs. L. says she hopes you will accept the present 
of one from her, & that she will have one made ready to send on. | 
said all I could with propriety to discourage it—but she begged it 


might be accepted & it would confer a favor on her; so the matter A later account suggests that the Edmund Roberts family lived 


stands. I shall see when I return. You will please to inform me if you well during this era:’ 


want any thing else; if shoes, send the measure by marking the length 


of your foot on the letter—say what kind. Tell Robert I will write 
him as soon as I can collect any information. 
Remember particularly to all friends not forgetting Mrs. 
E{lwyn] & family—Give our four little dear girls a kiss for me— 
I remain as ever Most 


{It seems that] the family were very happy, united, and prosper- 
ous, and that the means were at their disposal for dressing with 
much of richness and taste, judging of the latter by the elegant bro- 
cade dresses and other articles of attire, the paste hairpins and buck- 
les of silver, and other jewelry and ornaments, that survived for 


many years afterwards, and a few of which yet remain. Polly Brewster, 
whenever I saw her in her later years, always told me of her seeing 
them on Sundays at “Mr. Buckminster’s meetin,”* how elegantly 
they were dressed, and yet that they never seemed to take any more 


Affectionately your 
Husband 
E. Roberts 


Roberts as Executive pride in their costume than the birds do of their gay plumage, or the 


; flowers of their rich and variegated hues. 
A man of multiple talents, Edmund Roberts became involved 


in and served as a director of the Rockingham Bank, in Ports- 
mouth, which was incorporated for a stated (and hoped-for) capi- 
tal of $200,000 on November 5, 1813, and commenced business 
on January 3, 1814.' In 1814-1815 the president of the bank was 
John Haven. Directors included Edmund Roberts as well as Samuel 
Hale, James Rundlet, Robert Rice, Samuel Sheafe, and Samuel 
Lord. The cashier was J.S. Pickering. 


At the time, Portsmouth was New Hampshire's busiest bank- 
ing center. Competitors to the Rockingham Bank included the 
New-Hampshire Bank (incorporated 1792; capital $160,000), 
the New-Hampshire Union Bank (incorporated June 1802; capi- 
tal $200,000), and the Portsmouth Bank (incorporated June 11, 
1803; capital $200,000). 


By May 1817, $100,000 of the Rockingham Bank's $200,000 
capital had been paid in.’ At that time the bank owned $1,000 
worth of real estate; had $128,389.40 in debt; had $8,278.96 in 


coins in its vault; and among other statistics, $32,769 of its own 


Residence of Robert Rice, well-known Portsmouth citizen and con- 
temporary of Edmund Roberts, serving with Roberts as a director of 
the Rockingham Bank in 1814-1815. In 1827 Rice was an investor in 
Roberts’ voyage of the Mary Ann. Rice died in 1853, leaving a fortune 
of over $188,000 to his sole heir, daughter Arabella. (Photograph of 
the Rice house circa 1900; Historic Portsmouth; collection of Strawbery 
Banke, Inc.) 





paper money in circulation. The officers and directors were simi- 





| The incorporation was for a period of 20 years; in 1833 the charter was renewed for an additional 20 years, this time with a capital of $100,000. The bank endured until 1865 when 
it became the Rockingham National Bank of Portsmouth. * In 1882 the Rockingham National Bank had a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $40,000 (cf. History of Rockingham and 
Strafford Counties, New Hampshire, 1882, p.95).* Catalog of United States Obsolete Bank Notes, 1 782-1866, by James A. Haxby and Barbara Ann Bellin, 1988, pp. 1238-1 239, describes 
and illustrates certain early notes of this bank. An illustrated $1 note, apparently from the 1820s, is signed by a Mr. Pickering as cashier and John Haven as president. Quite possibly, 
in 1865 older notes of this still-solvent institution were received at par—quite unlike many “broken bank” notes of the era—accounting for the rarity of such notes today. (Similarly, in 
Wolfeboro, NH, the many notes floated by the Lake Bank in the 1850s were redeemed in the 1860s by its still-solvent successor, the Lake National Bank; thus early Lake Bank notes 
are rarities in numismatic hands.) 

2 Correct List of Taxes...in the Town of Portsmouth, for the Year 1817. ; 

3]. Henry Bowles, letter of June 14, 1871, to Edmund Roberts’ granddaughter Ann Peabody, relating stories that his mother (Sarah Roberts, sister of Edmund) told him about Edmund 
and others. (Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society) 

4 If the Buckminster recollection is correct, the Roberts family may have worshipped there from time to time, or perhaps sek meee 
affiliated with St. John’s Episcopal Church (Edmund Roberts bought a pew in June 1808). Rev. Dr. Joseph Buckminster occupied the pulpit of the North Church beginning in 1779, and 
when President George Washington visited Portsmouth for several days, beginning on October 30, 1789, he attended the North Church and heard a sermon by Rev. Buckminster. 


before Edmund married Catharine and the new family became 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


President Monroe Visits Portsmouth 


James Monroe, who had been inaugurated president of the 
United States on March 4, 1817, decided as an early order of busi- 
ness to visit some of the American towns and cities in the North- 
east. The entourage consisted of the president and his male secre- 
tary along with Brigadier General Joseph Gardner Swift. At vari- 
ous points he was joined by dignitaries. Funds to pay for the travel 
came from an account totaling about $6,000 for White House 
furniture. Seeking to avoid pomp, the chief executive sought to 
travel “as privately as he could, his dress and manners giving him 
more the appearance of a plain, substantial, but well-informed 
farmer, than the distinguished personage he was.”' 


President Monroe's trip commenced in Washington on May 
31 and continued until September 17, during which time he 
traveled about 3000 miles by carriage and ship and visited 13 
states.” 


In the meantime, word was received in Portsmouth that the 
itinerary would include the city. On June 14, a meeting was held 
to discuss plans. Among those involved was Edmund Roberts. The 
New-Hampshire Gazette told what happened: ° 


RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT: A town meeting was 
held in this place...for the purpose of making arrangements for 
the respectful reception of the President of the United States. The 
most perfect harmony prevailed in the meeting—no trace of party 
spirit could be discerned, and all were equally zealous to pay that 
respect to the Chief Magistrate of the American Republic, to which 
his official character and his eminent services richly entitle him. 

Edward Cutts, Esq., was chosen moderator of the meeting, 
after which the following gentlemen were chosen for a committee 
to make equitable arrangements on the occasion: viz. John 
Langdon, Jr., John Haven, James Rundlet, John Bowles, Joseph Y. 
Burgin, Selectmen. Jeremiah Mason, William M. Richardson, John 
Sherburne, Thomas Manning, John Goddard, Henry S. Langdon, 
Nathaniel A. Haven, Edward Cutts, Edward Cutts, Jr., Edmund 
Roberts, William Parrott, Timothy Upham, James Sheafe, 
Hunking Penhallow, Joshua Haven. 


More about the impending reception was given in July 8, 1817, 
in the New-Hampshire Gazette: 


The President of the United States will probably reach this 
town on Thursday or Friday next. When he enters the lines of the 
city a salute will be fired on the Plains, and then when passing 
Wibird’s Hill another salute will be fired at that place. The Ports- 
mouth Regiment will be reviewed by him on the Plains, on which 
he will be escorted by the cavalcade of citizens to Frost’s Hotel, 
where the Regiment will pay him the marching salute. 


In due course, President Monroe left Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, and traveled by coach to New Hampshire, arriving on 
Saturday, July 12:* 


On his way to Portsmouth, the president was met at Greenland 
by a cavalcade of citizens and an escort of cavalry, and entered the 
town under a discharge of artillery, with the ringing of bells, &c. 
The children from the different schools, in neat uniforms, to the 
amount of 1,000, lined a part of the avenue through which he 
passed. In Market Street he passed under an arch, tastefully formed 
by the ladies. At Frost’s Hotel the address was delivered to him. 


The welcoming words were delivered by J. Mason:? 


To the President of the U. States. 

Sir—The presence of the Chief Magistrate, selected for his 
eminent virtues and public services, to provide over and direct the 
councils of a great nation, must always excite feelings of the highest 
interest. The inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth, remote from 
the seat of government, can expect few opportunities of witnessing 
such a gratifying scene. We therefore eagerly embrace this fortunate 
occasion to present our ardent and sincere congratulations. 

Engaged chiefly in the business of commerce and navigation, 
we know our destinies are, in a peculiar manner, dependent on the 
measures of the government, to which the protection of those im- 
portant objects, is exclusively confided. These enterprising pur- 
suits, which have always been greatly contributory to the general 
welfare, are now suffering under a temporary depression. But we 
have entire confidence, that the wisdom and justice of govern- 
ment, will extend to them all the protection and support, that 
shall be in its power. 

To superintend and conduct the national concerns has always, 
in free governments, been the favorite employment of the best and 
the greatest men. By no other means can an individual of distin- 
guished talents so eminently promote the public good. The suc- 
cessful performance of such duties must, at all times, constitute a 
sure claim to the gratitude of a generous people. This, Sir, is the 
arduous and honorable service, which is entrusted to you, by the 
citizens of the United States. 

Sensible how greatly the national prosperity depends on the 
due administration of the government, we recall to our recollec- 
tion, with much satisfaction, the numerous pledges of attachment 
on the public interest, furnished by the history of your past life. It 
is our earnest and confident hope that your administration, by 
perfecting our valuable institutions, and by uniting public senti- 
ment, and widely directing it to proper national objects, may ful- 
fill the present happy anticipations, and thus establish on a firm 
basis your own and your country’s happiness, honor and glory. 

J. MASON, 


in behalf of the inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth. 


The Society of Associated Mechanics and Manufacturers of 
the State of New Hampshire prepared greetings which were read 
aloud to the distinguished visitor. Signatories to the latter included 
Abner Greenleaf, William Simes, Nathaniel B. March, John Burley 
Hill, and David Foster.° 


All of the foregoing was according to the plan. Governor Will- 
iam Plumer, Jr., had hoped to attend, but was prevented by sickness 





' William Penn Cresson, James Monroe, p. 285. 


? Steamships, a relatively new method of water travel, were utilized on several occasions including from New York City up the Hudson River to West Point and from New York City 


to New Haven Connecticut, among other travels. 
> New-Hampshire Gazette, June 17, 1817. 

4 Niles’ Register, August 2, 1817. 

> New-Hampshire Gazette, July 15, 1817. 


® Names given here as Simes and March are known to numismatists as issuers of tokens two decades later. 
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from doing so. After watching the Portsmouth Regiment pass in 
review at the hotel, and greeting “our most respectable [sic] citi- 
zens,” he was escorted by the Committee of Arrangements (presum- 
ably with Edmund Roberts in attendance) and a group of marshals 
to his lodgings at Mr. Wentworth’ on Jaffrey Street. 


On Sunday morning President Monroe attended services at 
St. John’s Church, no doubt seeing the Roberts family there. In 
the afternoon he went to another service at Rev. Mr. Putnam's 


meeting house and paid a call upon Gov. John S. Langdon, of 


Revolutionary War fame. 


On Monday he went to the Navy Yard during the day and also 
reviewed the forts in the harbor. That evening he attended a con- 
cert presented by the Social Harmonic Society at Jefferson Hall, 
which had been especially decorated for the occasion. 


On Tuesday morning, July 15, President Monroe sailed across 
the Piscataqua River from Portsmouth to Kittery, in Maine, where 
he was welcomed by local citizens, after which he continued along 
the coast to Portland, arriving at six in the evening. 


Financial Difficulties 


The records seem to indicate that Roberts inherited fortune 
suffered a steady decline, beginning with the sequestration of the 
ship Victory by the French in 1807, continuing with other ship 
losses, unwise investments (such as taking a major position in West 
Indies cocoa in 1814, but finding it could only be sold in New 
York City at a steep loss). He purchased many cargoes over the 
years, but the profits of one voyage would be wiped out by losses 
on another. He does not seem to have been a sharp trader or entre- 
preneur, although his intentions were of the highest order. 


In addition, Edmund Roberts generously stood as surety in 
certain financial matters of his brothers-in-law, Henry S. Langdon 
and John Langdon, and for transactions of Captain Robert Har- 
ris, and Samuel Ham, Jr., these men being partners in certain ship- 
ping ventures. Losses were sustained, and Roberts had to reim- 
burse his friends’ creditors for many thousands of dollars. 


Although there were earlier troubles, the financial difficulties 
experienced by Edmund Roberts came to the fore on July 6, 1819, 
when a bond he had signed to Jacob Cutter for $18,915.24 came 
due, and payment could not be made.’ Roberts’ sureties served 
notice that they would not pay either. At Roberts own suggestion, 
the matter was placed into the hands of the Rockingham County 
district attorney. This marks the beginning of a long, unfortunate 
period in Edmund Roberts’ life. As will be seen, he was sustained 
by the love and affection of his wife and children in an era when 
much else was difficult. 


Soon thereafter, Roberts consented to assign his large sailing 
ship, the Frederick, to Cutter as security. Afterward, Roberts paid 
$700 on the debt. As Roberts was not in a position to pay more, 


Section of the outer wall of Fort Constitution guarding Ports- 
mouth Harbor, as it appeared circa 1905, by that time a relic. In 
1817, President James Monroe paid a visit to the troops stationed 
there. (Image by the Hugh C. Leighton Co., circa 1905) 





Cutter took possession of the ship on or about March 22, 1823. 
An agreement was drawn up whereby Cutter would use the ship, 
and later sell it, thus fully discharging the obligation. However, 
matters went awry, the ship was said to have made no profit, Cutter's 
business failed in the late 1820s, and Cutters creditors, apparently 
including the Treasury Department in the port, looked to Roberts 
for satisfaction. The ship was condemned and scrapped in 1830. 


Roberts assumed or was assigned the responsibility for Cutter’s 
business misfortune, and covenanted to the Treasury Department 
a house he owned in Portsmouth. However, when the structure 
was offered for sale by the marshal, the heirs of an earlier owner of 
the house, Mr. Peirce, brought forward a long-forgotten mortgage, 
which Roberts was not able to prove had ever been paid. Roberts 
protested to the Treasury Department, and stated that the ship 
that he exchanged in the 1819-1823 series of transactions should 
have been sufficient, and that it was not his fault that Mr. Cutter 
incurred later debts and losses. 


Seeking to help the Roberts family straighten out the records, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Burroughs of St. John’s Church volunteered to 
go through the documents at the port. He did so, and declared his 
opinion that Roberts’ transfer of the ship in 1819 had been a bona 
fide settlement, and that, in addition, the public services Roberts 
had rendered to the community and his later service to the gov- 
ernment should be considered. Apparently, this was sufficient to 
quiet the later claims. 

Edmund Roberts’ reports and correspondence of the decade of 
the 1820s, obviously as well as inter alia, reveal that he and his fam- 
ily were continually short of funds. The maritime trade had been 
very difficult for everyone in recent years, and most ventures gar- 
nered losses. Possessed of unbounded energy and an abiding faith 
that through God’ will all would turn out for the best, he seems to 
have endured the hard times with patience and hope, while certain 
others in the mercantile trade went so far as to commit suicide.’ 





| Typescript biography of Roberts, no author stated, but obtained from the Portsmouth Historical Society, “ROBERTS, EDMUND, 1784-, 


” in the Portsmouth Athenaeum. The date 


“1836” is added in ink to the title. Some accounts mention that Roberts was also surety for Robert Ham, a local laborer. 
2 Cutter was a wealthy man and in 1817 (closest directory listing seen) was a director of the Portsmouth branch of the Bank of the United States. 


3 Roberts’ letter to daughter Harriet, June 14, 1834, quoted in Chapter 9. 
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Gifts to the Portsmouth Athenaeum 


In February 1822, Edmund Roberts presented five books to 
the Portsmouth Athenaeum. Whether these were volumes he had 
read and enjoyed, then donated, or whether they were acquired for 
the purpose of the gift is not known. At the very least, they cer- 
tainly reflect titles he considered to be interesting or important. 
The inclusion of the Pigott and Spence volumes in the list indi- 
cates that Roberts enjoyed satire:' 


A Political Dictionary. Charles Pigott. Published by Tho- 
mas Greenleaf, New York, 1796. [Accession No. 1211]? 
Biographical Memoirs of Lord Viscount Nelson, with Obser- 


says it appeared there it is already between two candidates. How- 
ever, not deeming it altogether desperate, he should make known 
my request. 

Will you do me the favor to add your influence to that of Mr. 
Eustis and Mr. L.L. Hill to obtain me this office. The latter gentle- 
men I have written to this day from the subject. I am partially 
acquainted with the Spanish language and could soon perfect 
myself in it, which would be of great service to me in case I suc- 
ceeded to the office. 

If recommendations from here would be of service or from 
Boston, N. York, &c., I can easily procure them. In case the office 
is disposed of, I do not wish any person to know I have made an 
application. 


I remain with much esteem and respect, your obt. St. 


Edmund Roberts. 
[Note at bottom by Parrott: Answered 14th Jan 1821.] 


vations Critical and Explanatory. John Charnock, Esq., F.S.A. Sec- 
ond American Edition. Newburyport, Massachusetts, Thomas & 
Whipple, 1806. [Accession No. 1212}? 

Pigs’ Meat; or, Lessons for the Swinish Multitude, Published in 
Weekly Penny Numbers, Collected by the Poor Mani Advocate (an old 
Veteran in the Cause of Freedom) in the Course of his Reading for more 
than Twenty Years... Second Edition. London. Printed for T. 
Spence, at the hive of Liberty, No. 8, Little Turnstile, High 
Holborn. [Accession No. 1213]* 

Travels in the Interior of Brazil, particularly in the gold and 
diamond districts of that country. Also known as Mawes Travels. John 
Mawe. Published by M. Carey, Philadelphia, 1816. [Accession 
No. 1214)? 

Hudibras with various notes selected principally from Gray and 
Nash. Edited by Henry G. Bohan. Published by George Bell & 
Sons, London, 1822. {Accession No. 1215]° 


Nothing came of the request. On April 2, 1822, Edmund 
Roberts wrote to Sen. Parrott seeking any appointment. His let- 
ter indicates that there had been an ongoing correspondence be- 
tween the two: 


My Dear Sir, 

I should have answered your friendly communication of the 
8th ult. in due course of March, but thought it best to wait til I 
knew the results of your and my kind friend Mr. Bassett’s applica- 
tion to the Secretary of State, but as time slides away so rapidly I 
thought it best to write you without any further delay. 

If an office of some consequence cannot be obtained from the 
government at the present time, and the British West India ports 
should be open, I should be glad of an appointment to Demerara 
(being a very flourishing place) although the situation is an un- 
healthy one. But I cannot be idle and find it now necessary to 
make use of every exertion with the least possible loss of time. 
Your immediate attention to this, my request, will confer on me 
another favor in addition to the many obligations I owe you for 


Roberts seems to have enjoyed the Athenaeum, and from 
1818 to 1825 he was a proprietor with ownership shares in the 
institution. Many comfortable hours were spent reading books 
from its shelves. 


Demerara former exertions. 


Seeking a more stable source of income in face of his reduced Wishing you health and happiness, I remain with sincere re- 
gard and esteem, 


Your friend and obdt Servt 
Edmund Roberts 


assets, and desiring to develop his business in a foreign port, on 
December 28, 1820, Edmund Roberts wrote to United States Sena- 
tor John F. Parrott in Washington asking him for assistance: 

, The latest effort bore fruit, and Roberts was appointed to the 

Dear Sir, 

post on March 18, 1823. Demerara, located on the east coast of 
South America, was largely a vast jungle inland, with some small 
towns on the coast.’ Products included sugar, rum, cotton, indigo, 


I wrote to Mr. Eustis a short time since and requested him 
to make an application to obtain for me the Consulate or Com- 
mercial Agency at Havana. By his answer of the 15th inst. he 





! “Catalogue of Books Presented to the Portsmouth Athenaeum” (for period 1817-1 849). Also, data from old file cards. 

2 Copy still in the library of the Portsmouth Athenaeum, original binding; original presentation label intact. * National Union Catalog Pre-1956 Imprints entry: “Pigott, Charles, died 1794. 
A political dictionary: explaining the true meaning of words. Illustrated and exemplified in the lives, morals, character, and conduct of the following most illustrious personages, among 
many others, the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Pope Pius VI, Emperor, King of Prussia, the Tigress of Russia, dukes of Brunswick, Portland, etc. By the late Charles 
Pigott... New York—Printed for Thomas Greenleaf, No. 54, Wall Street, [1796]... A satire directed principally against the English government... .” Originally printed in London, 1795. 
3 Copy no longer in the Portsmouth Athenaeum; description from old file card. 

4 Copy still in the library of the Portsmouth Athenaeum, rebound, but with original presentation label intact. Pigs’ Meat was first published in 1793 as a series of articles, followed by 
multiple editions in book form. * For about two years, from his release from prison in December 1794 until he went bankrupt in the winter of 1796-1797, Spence issued a flood of 
copper halfpenny-size tokens with various topics, nearly always satirical or bearing a poignant message. He was also a seller of books and rare coins. His story is well chronicled by P.M. 
(Mary) Ashraf, The Life and Times of Thomas Spence, based upon her lifelong interest in him. The compiler of Pigs’ Meat was at once a curmudgeon and a philanthropist, a man variously 
characterized as “irritable” and “uncourteous” as well as “of cheerful disposition, warm in his attachment to his friends, and in his patriotism to his country; but he was violent against 
people whom he considered of an opposite character.” It has been suggested that if his personality had not intervened, and ifhe had pursued his notions with grace and tolerance toward 
his enemies, he might be remembered as a great philosopher. As it was, the great political thinkers of England in his time took little notice of him. 

5 Copy no longer in the Portsmouth Athenaeum; description from old file card. 

6 Copy no longer in the Portsmouth Athenaeum; description from old file card. Considering that the gift was made by Roberts in February 1822, this London book must have been “hot 
off the press.” 

” One of three political divisions (with Essequibo and Bernice) that later made up British Guiana. 
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and exotic woods, with much of the harvesting labor being performed 
by slaves who had been brought by the thousands from interior ter- 
ritories. The function of the consul, appointed by the United States 
government, was to assist American businessmen who sought to trade 
there and to tend to American interests. 


Apparently, Roberts remained at the post for a relatively short 
time, or, perhaps, never served there at all,' although certain di- 
rectories and even State Department personnel records listed him 
in the position for many years afterward.’ 


Regarding slavery in Demerara, this abhorrent institution was 
widely practiced in most trading areas in Central and South 
America, Africa, and Asia. In America, slaves were deemed essen- 
tial to the agricultural economy of the South, and markets for their 
sale flourished, some within a short distance of the Capitol build- 
ing in Washington. A few years later, in the 1830s, the Virginia 
State Legislature engaged in a discussion concerning the possible 
profits to be obtained by having the state emphasize “slave breed- 
ing,” to supply slaves to Alabama and Mississippi, as slaves could 
no longer be brought from Africa. Notwithstanding this restric- 
tion, the annals of American history include many shameful ac- 
counts of slaves being brought into America from the 1820s through 
the 1850s, usually through the West Indies. 


Edmund Roberts had no connection with the slave trade and, 
in fact, like many if not most New Englanders he found it to be 
despicable.* However, slaves were encountered in nearly all of the 
distant ports he visited, and it is appropriate to make mention of 
the situation here. Although the Civil War was still decades away 
on the calendar, the most lively topic of debate in America in the 
1820s and 1830s was slavery vs. abolition, roughly divided into 
southern vs. northern opinions. 


Portsmouth and Demerara 


By the time that Edmund Roberts engaged in the shipping 
trade from Portsmouth, beginning in 1807, Demerara (called 
“Demerary”) was a favorite port of call of ships from his home- 
town. Except for problems during the Embargo Act, the War of 
1812, and related maritime restrictions, trade with Demerara con- 
tinued for many years thereafter. 


A view of Portsmouth trade with Demerara during the spe- 
cific time of Roberts’ consul position circa 1823 is furnished by 
this narrative:‘ 


From the 24th of August 1822, to the Ist of November 1823, 
10 American vessels have sailed from this port to the British West 
Indies, measuring in the whole 1,547 tons, and carrying cargoes 
worth $23,121. Of these vessels, five are now absent; and the re- 
maining five, measuring 915 tons, have returned with cargoes which 
were invoiced in the West Indies at $26,036. It has been ascertained 


that these return cargoes were purchased entirely with the proceeds 
of the outward cargoes. These facts furnish a striking proof of the 
fallacy of the old doctrine of the balance of trade. Only one half of 
the vessels engaged in this branch of the West Indies trade have yet 
returned; yet the custom-house books exhibit an excess of imports 
over exports of $2,915. If the remaining vessels should dispose of 
their cargoes on the same terms, and should arrive in safety, this 
excess of imports will amount to $20,898. Mr. Carey of Philadel- 
phia and the political economists of his school will infer from this 
fact that the balance of trade is against us; that we are in debt to the 
West India planters at least to the amount of that excess; and that to 
pay the debt, we must make new shipments of lumber and provi- 
sions, or drain our coffers of specie. Yet, as if to make the whole 
argument ridiculous, it is a fact that nearly all these vessels brought 
home specie, as well as colonial produce. 

There is another fallacy, however, in this view of the subject, 
which is worth pointing out. It must not be inferred that there has 
been a gross profit of more than 90% on these shipments, because 
there will be an excess of $20,898 on the invoice price of the re- 
turn cargoes. On the contrary, it is by no means certain that the 
business has yielded any profit to the merchant. It is well known 
that in the West Indies nearly all the trade with foreign vessels is 
carried on by barter, and in most of the colonies a system of arti- 
ficial prices is kept up for the express purpose of attracting foreign 
trade. Thus in Demarara they will very liberally offer an Ameri- 
can captain to purchase his lumber at $30 a thousand [board 
feet]—but then he must take his pay in molasses at 32¢ a gallon. 
If the purchase were made on either side with specie, without ref- 
erence to an equivalent sale, the nominal amount would probably 
be reduced at least 45%. 


In his youth, Roberts may have had an early glimpse of Demerara 
tradition. Portsmouth chronicler Brewster wrote in 1869: 


On a corner of Mulberry Street, was a large two-story dwell- 
ing facing on State Street, with a store extending on Mulberry 
Street. Sixty years ago they were the property of Nicholas Rousselet, 
who came to this town from Demerara as early as 1787, and mar- 
tied Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Moffatt, and sister 
and wife of the late N.A. Haven.° Mr. Rousselet was a merchant, 
and a gentleman of some taste for the curiosities of nature and art. 

He changed the name of Mulberry Lane to Demerara Street, 
and over the store he built on that street, he commenced the Ports- 
mouth Museum, where he displayed all the curiosities he could 
gather. We have seen a schedule of the leading articles, drawn up by 
him in January 1800, Among them were two engravings of winter 
scenery, two of Parker's dog “Bank,” two of Lord Howe, two of 
Cleopatra, two of the king and queen of France, engravings of an 
attack by a shark, group of dogs, six landscapes, a full sized lady, the 
Graces, the Distress, and painted flowers. The expense of these, 
imported from London, was $200. He also names a pair of crystal 
chandeliers, which cost $60, and a “mahogany lady's cabinet,” which 
cost $160, Whether it had been the property of some West India 
mahogany lady the schedule says not.’ This valuable cabinet. ..was 
afterwards transferred to his brother-in-law, Dr. Haven. 





| Hermann Frederick Eilts, Edmund Q. Roberts (1784-1836), A Personal and Diplomatic Memorr. 


2 For example, New Hampshire Annual Register, 1832, p. 122. 


As he specifically stated in a letter written to his children, April 1832, from Rio de Janeiro, quoted in Chapter 9. 


4 George Ticknor, The Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven, With a Memoir of His Life, 1827, 


pp. 144-145. Haven had been prominent in the shipping trade. 


5 Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Two Centuries; Second Series, pp. 215, 216. 


6 After their marriage, the Rousselets lived in “the Atkinson mansion, the residence where Gov. John Wentworth wed 


(Brewster, p. 219). 


ded the widow Lady Frances, in 10 days after her husband's death.” 


7 Pun: “mahogany lady” = black person. The “says not” part is from the well-known legal reply, “the deponent saith not.” 
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(The museum also included] a picture of Mr. Rousselet and 
another representing him being cast away. Six representations of 
game. There was a collection of the skins of snakes and reptiles, 
and a variety of animals. A desk with seven drawers contained 
insects of great variety. A crucifix of ambergris. A sword with ag- 
ate handle. A trunk of curious female apparel. A spy-glass and an 
object glass with pictures.' Among the books in the Museum were 
52 volumes on natural history, with illuminated engravings, and 
about 100 other volumes. 

Nothing was added to the Museum after the proprietor left 
for Demerara in July 1800, where he soon after died. He had a 
daughter, Lucy A. Rousselet, who accompanied him, was married 
there, but did not survive her father 10 years. The property here 
then came into the possession of Dr. N.A. Haven. 


The Haven family was well known to Edmund Roberts, and 
perhaps his interest in Demerara arose from the preceding. Histo- 
rian Brewster related that the store under the Museum, was at one 
time occupied as a piece good store by Mr. Timothy Winn, the 
third, from Woburn, Mass., who was esteemed a very estimable 
citizen, but by some persons called “Threepenny Winn,” because 
the inscription on his sign was “TIMOTHY WINN, 3d.” 


Portsmouth Bicentennial Celebration 


On May 21, 1823, a gala celebration was held in Portsmouth 
to observe the 200th anniversary of the settlement of the area.’ 
During the day, N.A. Haven, Jr., was the featured orator. Poems 
were read, and religious services were held at the North Church. 


A dinner was presented at Jefferson Hall on Market Square, 
and about 200 men, including Roberts, purchased tickets for it. 
Distinguished public officials were on hand from Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. The hall was a large auditorium occupying 
the entire second floor of the two-story red-brick Market House, 
often called the Brick Market, a structure measuring about 40 
feet wide by 80 feet deep, that had been built for about $7,000 at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. The fire of 1802 had gutted 
the structure, but the interior rose from the ashes, and by 1823 
Jefferson Hall was well known as a gathering place for town meet- 
ings and other functions. Its 14-foot ceilings gave the facility a 
cavernous appearance.’ 


In the evening a less formal event, a festive ball, was held at 
the Franklin Hall, in the Portsmouth Hotel, with nearly 400 
men and women in attendance, mostly residents of the town, 
many coming as couples or families. At the time, Franklin Hall 
was the most elegant venue for social functions in Portsmouth, 





Franklin Hall (with high second-story window) as shown in a 
nineteenth-century photograph. Years earlier in 1823 this was the 
venue for a dress ball held to commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of the settlement of the district. (Historic Portsmouth; collection of 
Strawbery Banke, Inc.) 


being more lavishly decorated and more exclusive than Jefferson 
Hall. Built by cabinetmaker Langley Boardman in 1819, Franklin 
Hall was three stories high. The high-ceilinged second floor was 
the site of functions including the 1823 event, while the third 
floor included meeting rooms rented to local organizations. 


At the soiree: 


Grandsires and grandmothers danced in the same sets with 
their children and grandchildren—and in the numerous ancient 
portraits, by the best masters which covered the walls on every 
side, the representatives of the past centuries seemed to be min- 
gling with their descendants on the joyous occasion. 

Many of those present, as well as those who had taken part in 
the services of the day, inscribed their names and ages on a parch- 
ment roll, which was deposited in the Portsmouth Athenaeum..." 


Similar (and indicative of how one writer can copy another) is 
this commentary by Henry Clay Barnabee, whose parents later 
owned the Portsmouth Hotel:° 


In 1823 the historic inn was the scene of the great ball on the 
200th anniversary of the first settlement of New Hampshire. Nearly 
400 were present. Grandsires and grandmothers, we are told, 
danced in the same sets with their children and grandchildren— 
and in the numerous ancient portraits, by the best masters, which 
covered the walls on every side, the representatives of the past cen- 
turies seemed to be mingling with their descendants on the joyous 


occasion. 





| Probably a device in which transparent pictures could be inserted, which could be illuminated and viewed when the objective end of the device was pointed toward a light source. 


2 Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Two Centuries; Second Series, pp. 188 ff.; names of the parchment signers given. * An 


account of the dinner was published in the Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, Vol. 6, pp. 264 ff; names of some of the Jefferson Hall dinner attendees given, from 


memory, as a list of names was intended to have been made up, “but amid the joy and hilarity which prevailed, few attended to the request, and consequently such names can now be 


given as can be done from recollection, and many will doubtless be omitted.” * Nathaniel Adams, Annals of Portsmouth, p. 387, gives an overview of both events. The exact bicentennial 


day was estimated; early records said that the settlement was in the spring of 1623. 


} In 1864, Jefferson Hall was divided into rooms to be used as city offices. In 1873 the exterior was remodeled to include two mansard-roofed towers at each front corner, and other 


decorations in keeping with the Victorian era. In 1875 the various market stalls that had been on the ground floor for three-quarters of a century (thus giving Market Square its name) 


were eliminated, after which the entire building was used for town offices and administration until well into the twentieth century. The structure was torn down, and by circa 1912 the 


New Hampshire National Bank (later called the Indian Head Bank) was built on the site. 


4 Charles W. Brewster, Rambles About Portsmouth: Sketches of Persons, Localities, and Incidents of Two Centuries; Second Series, 1869, p. 188. 


5 Reminiscences of Henry Clay Barnabee, 1913, p. 31. No credit given to Brewster save for the passing comment, “we are told,” to indicate it was from another source, 
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Two varieties of Hard Times tokens were struck in the 1830s 
with legends pertaining to Portsmouth. 


Shown at the top is Low-124, issued jointly by Nathaniel 
March and William Simes & Co. March in particular was one 
of the better known citizens of the town and participated in many 
activities and events. In Hard Times Tokens, Lyman H. Low, 
1899, commented: “This [token] seems to have been a joint en- 
terprise of the two concerns.... Nathaniel March was born in 
Portsmouth, N.H., June 14, 1807, and died July 19, 1846. While 
a young man he became a junior partner of Childs & March, 
succeeding Childs & Sparhawk; Mr. Childs withdrew not long 
after, and the style was Nathaniel March & Co., until about 1839, 
when it became Nathaniel March, and so remained until his 
death.... William Simes was born in Portsmouth, April 9, 1806, 
and died May 15, 1880. He began business in 1828, and had as 
partners at different times Thos. E. Call and Henry F. Gerrish....” 


Shown below is Low-132, issued by E.F. Sise & Co., mer- 
chants in the import trade, but at an era slightly later than the 
height of Edmund Roberts’ activities (which were mainly in the 
decade beginning in 1807). Low commented: “Edward F. Sise, 
the founder of the firm by whom these tokens were issued, was 
born in Dover, N.H., September 19, 1799, and died May 25, 
1868. The ‘Co.’ was Mr. John Walker, whose interest at first was 
nominal, but when Mr. Sise withdrew from the firm about 1834, 
Mr. Walker succeeded with Messrs. William H. and Joseph Sise. 
The following year Mr. Walker retired.... They have occupied 
the same premises since 1822....” Low noted that in the 1890s 
the firm was a dealer in coal and salt. (Illustrations from the 
Low work.) 





The majority of the “400” present on that occasion inscribed 
their names and ages on a parchment roll, and we notice among 
the many signatures those of Grace and Daniel Webster, Mary 
and Jeremiah Mason, the Wendells, the Sheafes, the Wentworths 
and other “whos who” in the town at that time. 


Included on the parchment roll was “Edmund Roberts, 39. 
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A vignette of Portsmouth in 1823 is provided by A Gazetteer of 
the State of New-Hampshire, published that year (excerpt) 


Portsmouth, a post-township, in the county of Rockingham, 
is the principal town of the state and the only seaport which it 
contains.... Portsmouth is built on a beautiful peninsula on the 
south side of the [Piscataqua] river; and, as seen from the towers 
of the steeples, the river, harbor, points, islands, and adjacent coun- 
try present a delightful assemblage of objects. In the west and 
north parts of the town are some beautiful and productive gar- 
dens.... That part of it which lies round Church Hill, extending 
north towards Rindge’s Wharf and west toward the academy was 
originally called Strawberry Bank....! 

From the peculiar advantages of its situation, Portsmouth ap- 
pears almost wholly to have escaped the ravages of the Indians. 
Secured on three sides by the Piscataqua, the ocean, and an inlet... 

There are in Portsmouth seven churches, two for Congrega- 
tionalists, one for Independents, one for Episcopalians [with 90 
communicants], one for Universalists, one for Baptists, one for 
Methodists; a court house; jail; a branch of the U.S. Bank; four 
other banks; a loan office; several printing offices and several ex- 
tensive book stores; two insurance offices; an academy; alms house; 
two markets; a Custom House; 280 stores; two extensive rope 
walks; three distilleries, &c. 

A large brick market, two stories high, was erected in 1800, 
near the center of the town, the upper story of which, called Jef- 
ferson Hall, makes a commodious town-house. This market is 
constantly supplied with good provision. 

Back of Merchant's Row stands the Fish Market. In 1822 
the wealthy and enterprising citizens of this town connected 
Portsmouth with Kittery in Maine, by two bridges, one 480 feet 
in length, supported by 20 framed sections of piers; the other 
1,750 feet, supported by 70 framed section of piers. Under the 
long bridge, for 900 feet, the water varies from 45 to 53 feet in 
depth at low water.... The public have long felt the need of it, 
but owing to the depth of the river and the rapidity of the time, 
it was thought impracticable... 

There are in this town 63 streets, 41 lanes, 13 roads, and three 
squares. The streets, though not laid out with much regularity, 
are pleasant. Portsmouth Aqueduct Company was incorporated 
in 1797, and commenced its operations in 1799. Water of excel- 
lent quality is brought from a fountain about three miles distant, 
and conducted into all the principal streets. The Portsmouth Pier, 
340 feet in length and about 60 feet wide, was incorporated in 
1795.... Portsmouth is the center of a considerable trade directed 
by wealthy and enterprising citizens. There belong to this port 
146 vessels, of which 36 are ships, 30 brigs, eight sloops, 25 schoo- 
ners, and 53 fishing vessels. There are 58 wharves... 


Gen. Lafayette Comes to Portsmouth 
On Wednesday, September 1, 1824, Gen. Lafayette visited 


Portsmouth in the afternoon and evening, a brief stop on the be- 
ginning of what would be an extensive tour of the United States.” 


ig The French hero of the American Revolution visited America and 





| Usually spelled as Strawbery Banke in modern histories and in that section of Portsmouth today, which has been restored and is a prime attraction. aT 
2Gen. Lafayette, whose name expressed in full was General the Marquis Gilbert Motier de La Fayette (or, among other alternatives, Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier, the 


; ; : ae ; Won : : . : “LL: . . “h fi rette, La Fayette, 
Marquis de Lafayette), was designated various ways in print during his visit including most often, General Lafayette, with his surname appearing such forms as Lafayette, La Fay 


and LaFayette. “Lafayette” is generally used in the present text. 


a) 


Engraving of Lafayette from a painting by Ary Scheffer, this 
being the most popular image of Lafayette published in America 
during the early nineteenth century. In the 1830s this depiction was 
used on a die to strike Hard Times tokens (including Low-79, 86, 
and 94) made to the order of various merchants by H.M. and E.I. 
Richards of Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
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Imprinted silk ribbon, one of 
dozens of varieties of ribbons, 
badges, and souvenirs sold to the 
public in 1824-5 during Gen. 
Lafayette’s visit to America. 
(“Engraved and sold by J. Yeager 
first door below the Post Of- 
fice”) 
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Store card of Clark & Anthony, jewelers, Providence, using a 
reverse die depicting Lafayette taken from Ary Scheffer’s painting. 
(Hard Times Tokens, Lyman H. Low, 1899) 
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at the harbor of New York City on August 15, was greeted effu- 
sively at Castle Garden and elsewhere, then headed north along 
the coast, stopping at towns and cities along the route. His entou- 
rage consisted of Gen. Lafayette; his son, George Washington 
Lafayette; his secretary, A. Lavasseur; a servant; and drivers. The 
party was carried in three carriages consisting of an open barouche 
decorated with flags and drawn by four horses, this used in pro- 
cessions; a closed stagecoach drawn by four horses; and a covered 
baggage coach drawn by two horses. 


All along the way Lafayette was greeted by public dignitaries, 
parades, balls, receptions, festooned buildings, and other trappings 
of celebration. The citizens of America were grateful for the help 
that Lafayette had provided during the War for Independence, and 
the 1824 visit, which extended into 1825, provided the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their appreciation. 


The hosting of Lafayette seems to have outdone all previous 
visits to the town by dignitaries including George Washington in 
1789 and James Monroe in 1817, both of whom stayed for a much 
longer time.' The era seemed to be particularly right for a great 
deal of enthusiasm, and no effort was spared to make Lafayette 
welcome. Among those assisting with the arrangements and par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies was Edmund Roberts. 


Members of the Committee of Arrangements met Lafayette at 
Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, near the border with Massachu- 
setts.’ The first stop was Greenland, where he was greeted by a 
military salute, the assembled townspeople, and some who had 
come in advance from his next stop, Portsmouth. In Greenland 
several arches had been erected, one supported by two young la- 
dies representing the allegorical figures of Liberty and Peace. The 
two girls gave Lafayette a wreath and olive branch respectively. 
After local ceremonies, he was introduced to the Portsmouth se- 
lectmen who had come to Greenland to join his escort party. The 
weather was rainy throughout the day, which dampened the cloth- 
ing but not the spirits of those involved. 


At the town line between Greenland and Portsmouth a vast 
procession was formed. The official order was as follows, but by 
the time that all interested citizens, merchants, organizations, and 
well-wishers joined in, the parade was two miles long: 


Marshal in front. 

Marshals, escort on horseback, and additional marshals. 

Marshal. 

Committee of Arrangements in carriages. 

Selectmen in a carriage. 

Chief Marshal and two aides. 

General LaFayette in an open carriage, accompanied by the 
Chairman of the Selectmen. 

The General’s family in a carriage accompanied by one of 
the Selectmen. 


Marshal and two aides. 

Gentlemen who have been Governors of the State. 

Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Judges of the U.S. Courts and of the Superior Court of the State. 

Officers of the Navy and Army of the United States, Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the State, and strangers of distinc- 
tion in carriages. 


Marshal and two aides. 
Citizens in carriages. 
Marshal and two aides. 


The procession began about noon, and by about one oclock had 
reached Wibird’s Hill, where a “national salute” was given by the 
Portsmouth Artillery, and bells in town buildings began to ring. As 
they neared the business district, a thousand school children watched 
the procession. Girls were dressed in white, with wreaths of flowers 
in their hair, while the boys wore hats with a badge inscribed “Wel- 
come Lafayette.” The procession was escorted by a battalion con- 
sisting of the Strafford Guards (from Dover), the Rockingham 
Guards, and Gilman's Blues under the command of Capt. Lefavour. 


Large arches of evergreens, decorated with allegorical scenes 
and patriotic motifs, were built over Court Street and at the end of 
Market Street, each with the inscription, 


WELCOME LAFAYETTE, THE HERO OF ’77, WHO 
FOUGHT AND BLED FOR FREEDOM. 


Citizens waved ribbons and banners and cheered from the sides of 
the streets, from windows, and even from roofs of buildings. The long 
procession continued through Middle Street, Broad Street, Court 
Street, and Congress Street, to Franklin Hall, where Lafayette left his 


open coach and received the personal greetings of the selectmen. 


Lafayette replied that although his schedule called for him to 
go to Washington as an early order of business, 


I am happy to revisit, at least, the town of Portsmouth, where 
the remembrance of past favors [during the Revolutionary War] 
mingle, with most grateful feelings, for our present affectionate 
and flattering reception. 


Governor David L. Morrill then addressed Lafayette and the 
audience, adding his welcome. 

A reception for Lafayette was held in Franklin Hall in the 
Portsmouth Hotel, with 30 Revolutionary War veterans who had 
served under him being among those in attendance. Included 
were General Smith of Portland, Maine, who had served under 
Lafayette for three years; and a Mr. Dow, of Portsmouth, who 
tearfully expressed his gratitude. The taproom in the hotel was a 
favorite hangout for Daniel Webster, the orator and politician 
who once lived in Portsmouth, but later moved to Massachu- 
setts, The Portsmouth Hotel became known as the Franklin 
House by the late 1830s. 





| Sources are many and in particular include the New-Hampshire Gazette, September 7, 1824 (primary source); John Foster, Sketch of the Tour of Ge 


neral Lafayette, on his late Visit to the 


United States, 1824....; E.G. House, Memoirs of General Lafayette, with an Account of his Visit to America; and other contemporary accounts. 


2 The New-Hampshire Gazette listed these men who met Lafayette at Hampton Falls: 


Nathaniel A. Haven, Hunking Penhallow, Langley Boardman, James Shapley, Titus Salter, John Haven, Jacob Cutter, Samuel Larkin, Henry L 


Timothy Upham, Levi Woodbury, John F. Parrott, James Sheafe, Jeremiah Mason, Clement Storer, 


add, and Ebenezer Wentworth. Roberts 


may have been there as well, as he was a member of the Committee of Arrangements and participated in its activities later in the day. 


= 
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The New-Hampshire Gazette continued the story: 


From Franklin Hall the General was accompanied to the Man- 
sion-House of the late Governor Langdon, which had been pre- 
pared for his reception. After this he was escorted to Jefferson 
Hall, where a public dinner was given. The Hon. John F. Parrott 
president, assisted by Nathaniel A. Haven, Edward Cutts, Jr., 
Enoch G. Parrott, Langley Boardman, Benjamin Penhallow, 
Edmund Roberts, Nathaniel B. March and Stanley Larkin, Esq'rs, 
as vice-presidents. 

The company consisted of nearly three hundred, and is sup- 
posed to be the largest that ever dined together in this town. 
After dinner a number of toasts were drank—among them were 


ae Solcrag: Governor John §. Langdon house in Portsmouth. Langdon died 


By Hon. John F. Parrott, President: “General LaFayette and in 1819, but che house remained in his family) On Septesnber 1; 
the Rights of Man. While America welcomes her Hero and Friend, 1824, the residence was headquarters for Lafayette’s brief visit to 
may Europe practice lessons he taught, and imbibe the principles Portsmouth, and there a reception was held for him that evening, 
for which he fought and bled.” just before his midnight departure to Boston. (Image by Detroit 

By Gen. LaFayette: “The Town of Portsmouth. May the bless- Publishing Co., 1902) 
ings of her Republican institutions ever give the lie to the narrow, 
selfish, sophistry of European Aristocracy and Despotism.” 

By Governor Morrill: “Our distinguished guest, the adopted ant Streets were brilliantly illuminated. The buildings at the Navy- 
Son of our country, Gen. LaFayette, one of the surviving Heroes Yard were also illuminated, and made a very handsome appearance. 
of the American Revolution.” 

By N.A. Haven, Esq. Vice President: “National gratitude, the 





Lafayette departed Portsmouth about midnight, and arrived in 


strongest incentive to public virtue, and its purest reward.” Boston at seven the next morning. While in Portsmouth he was 

By Edw. Cutts, Jr. Esq. Vice President: “The founders of Ameri- implored to visit Dover by a contingent from that town, but stat- 
can Independence. May those rational principles of liberty which ing that his schedule did not permit this, he expressed his regrets. 
they espoused and transmitted, be extended throughout the world.” Later in his American tour he revisited New Hampshire and stopped 


By Hon. Levi Woodbury: “The generous Allies of America in at various interior towns including Dover and Concord. 


her war for Independence—ere long among them as among us 
may the voice of the People become every where triumphant.” 


By Jacob Sheafe, Esq.: “The President of the United States.” Other Events of the Mid-1820s 
By Rev. Mr. Burroughs: “The Philanthropic Hero, who, amidst On February 20, 1826, Edmund Roberts wrote to attorney 
our revolutionary struggles, provided himself a ship to take pas- John H. Smith, of Centre (as it is spelled) Harbor, New Hamp- 


sage to our country, and also supplied our troops with arms and 
clothing, when we were too poor to furnish them. May He and his 
descendants never want blessings and honors.” 

By Judge Durell: “The Constitution of the United States— 
may it, ere long, be received as the general text-book of European 
politicians.” 

By Col. Colden, of New York: “The enviable fame of the disin- 
terested Patriot, the consistent Politician, and the gallant Soldier.” 

By Capt. Crane, of the Navy: “The surviving Soldiers of 
the Revolution.” 

By Lemuel Adams, Esq.: “Greece and the infant Republic of 
South America—may the next century give them an occasion of 
festivity as just and joyful as the present.” 

By Samuel Cushman, Esq.: “Gen. LaFayette. As distinguished 
for his moral worth, as for his patriotism and love of rational liberty.” 

In the evening the General attended the Ball, given at Franklin 
Hall in honor of the occasion.' He retired about 10 oclock to 
his lodgings [at the John Langdon house], apparently very much 


shire, enclosing a deed in favor of Joseph Senter a blacksmith in 


gratified, and soon after left town for Boston, accompanied as 


; Cottages and boat landings on the shore of Three Mile Is- 

far as Newburyport, by a deputation from the Committee of land, Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, as photographed in 

Arrangements. the early 1930s. In the 1820s the 31-acre island was owned by 
The Court-House, Jefferson-Hall, Franklin-Hall, the public Edmund Roberts. 

houses, and several private buildings in Congress, Court, and Pleas- 











' While there, he greeted and shook the hands of about 300 ladies. 
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nearby Meredith. The subject of the transaction was Three Mile 
Island in Lake Winnipesaukee, so-called because of its distance 
across the water from Centre Harbor. The acreage was stated as 
35, and the price as $70, reckoned at $2 per acre. This was done in 
satisfaction of a suit that Senter had filed against Roberts. On May 
24, attorney Smith advised Roberts that a surveyor had measured 
the island, found that it was only 31'/2 acres in size, and that a 
further $3 was needed to complete the transaction. The deed men- 
tioned that the island was included in Tuftonborough, but a check 
of the town records revealed that the island was not claimed by 
any town along the shore.’ 


On April 8, 1826, the sloop Boston was in the New York City 


harbor, bound to sail for Portsmouth. The owner of the vessel was 


' 


Pi 
3 
ri 
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Roberts’ brother-in-law, Walter Langdon (whose wife was the former 
Dorothea Astor). Among the cargo were two barrels of flour, one 


barrel of sugar, one barrel of hams, and two bags of coffee con- Custom House in Portsmouth, through which all imports were 


signed to Edmund Roberts in Portsmouth. Freight charged for cleared during the golden era of shipping in and out of the harbor. 
(View circa 1900) 


BR aeclie. 





the voyage was 25¢ per barrel and 20¢ per bag. 





! In the twentieth century the island became the site of a camp operated by the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
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Chapter 7 





The Potential of East African Trade 


In the 1820s Edmund Roberts’ business activities were restricted 
due to his lack of capital. Economic times were difficult not only 
for Roberts, but for others in the maritime trade out of Portsmouth. 
It seems that he traveled extensively in search of opportunities. 
During this time he may have sailed across the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay, India. Alternatively, he may have had conversations with 
traders out of Salem or some other port who had engaged in the 
Bombay trade. Bombay, whose commerce was under the control 
of the British who had granted a franchise to the Honourable East 
India Company, served as a busy depot for the import and export 
of many goods, including opium which was an especially valuable 
trading article with distant China. In any event, by 1826 he had 
heard many enticing stories about the potential of trade at 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, and other places on or near the east coast 


of the African continent. 


Roberts considered the opportunities that seemed to beckon in 
the Indian Ocean. Bombay was already a known entity, but was 
not included in his plans for trading, as it remained tightly con- 
trolled by the British, who closely guarded their commerce. On 
the other hand, the regions on or close to the east coast of Africa 
seemed to be less exploited and were not under the control of any 
national trading companies based in Europe, although many ships 
had stopped there. 


In particular, new avenues of profit seemed to await him at the 


large island of Mozambique, which was in the Indian Ocean off 


the lower east coast of Africa. It was considered that Mozambique 
would offer many products brought from the African mainland. 
Zanzibar, another island off the African coast, seemed to offer 
possibilities, but less was known of it than of Mozambique. 

The expectation was that goods brought from America to 
Mozambique or other ports in East Africa could be exchanged for 


two to three times their cost in terms of local goods. The profit 





| Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., Commerce and Conquest in East Africa, p. 89. 


THE MARY ANN 
AND OTHER 
VENTURES 


would be realized upon return to the United States, when the cargo 
was off-loaded at New York, Boston, Portsmouth, or another har- 
bor. A keen entrepreneurial sense was required, as there was much 
competition from other traders, and in the ports various merchants 
and officials tried to outmaneuver the Americans. Mozambique, 
Zanzibar, and other islands and ports in the area were known for 
such export items as ivory (in particular), gum copal (a resin used in 
the manufacture of varnish), and hides (which could be sold profit- 
ably to manufacturers of footwear in Massachusetts and elsewhere). 

In the meantime, the brig An, out of Salem, was in the Indian 
Ocean and nearby seas where she loaded aboard coffee at the Red 
Sea port of Mocha, later calling on Zanzibar where she arrived in 
season to acquire coveted ivory, returning to Salem in May 1827.' 
The three-masted schooner Spy, also out of Salem, also traded in 
the Indian Ocean and in August 1827 sailed into Salem with a 
load of gum copal and other Zanzibar goods. Other American ves- 
sels are known to have traded at Zanzibar as early as 1825. 

At the time, Salem was in the front rank of American home 
ports for ships sailing through the Indian Ocean on the way to the 
East Indies, where the Malaysian Peninsula and the islands of 
Sumatra (in particular) and Java offered attractive profits. Spices 
were the main commodity, and as a class, the Salem ships going to 
the East Indies were called pepper traders. The ships themselves 
were called East Indiamen. Thus, a nautical narrative of the day 
might include a comment such as, “The sails of an East Indiaman 


were seen off the starboard bow.” 


Trading Partnership Formed 


In November and December 1826, Edmund Roberts had long 
discussions with many of his friends engaged in business in Ports- 
mouth, with whom he shared his ideas concerning the profit po- 
tential of distant Africa.’ Whether he was aware of the recent trad- 


ing voyages by Salem ships to the east coast of Africa is not known. 


2 The Roberts papers include communications from several subscribers, dated December | onward, expressing their commitment to invest 
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A plan was devised whereby Roberts would act as supercargo 
on a ship. American goods would be loaded aboard for sale and 
trade in and near the east coast of Africa, and at the destination 
other goods would be brought aboard for profitable sale back in 
the United States. Most of his investors were old hands at the mari- 
time trade and understood the risk as well as the potential involved. 
An agreement drawn in March 1827 outlined the arrangements:' 


We the undersigned do hereby agree to fit out a voyage to 
sundry ports on the Eastern Coast of Africa & to any other ports 
in places that may appear to us or our Supercargo to be for our 
mutual interests. To purchase a suitable vessel and cargo for the 
purpose. To be divided into Shares of Five Hundred Dollars each, 
and no Subscriber is to be liable for any assessment beyond the 
amount of the value of the number of Shares taken. 

The undersigned do hereby bind ourselves irrevocably to take 
the number of Shares affixed to our respective names. 

Furthermore: Having full faith & confidence in the integrity 
and ability of Mr. Edmund Roberts of Portsmouth, N.H., we do 
hereby constitute and appoint him Supercargo of the said con- 
templated expedition and our Agent to make all necessary pur- 
chases and to draw on us for the sums set against our names. 

Duplicate. 

Portsmouth, March 1827 


Charles A. Coffin. One share. [Director of the Rockingham 
Bank; trustee of the Portsmouth Savings Bank; merchant; operated 
Charles A. Coffin’s Insurance Office, corner of Court and State 
streets; his home was at the corner of Jaffrey Street and Mark Lane.] 

Theodore Chase. One share. [Director of the Portsmouth 
branch of the Bank of the United States; merchant with store at No. 
4 Portsmouth Pier; lived at various places including at the corner of 
Pitt and Washington streets; later boarded at Mrs. Stocker’s house 
on Congress Street. During the general period 1808-1829 he was 
part owner of such vessels as the Ferdinand, Watson, Ceres, Mont- 
gomery, Fiorenzo, Franklin, Fame, Samuel Wright, and Caroline Au- 
gusta. Historian Nelson described him as “a fairly heavy importer of 
coal, salt, and merchandise from 1816 to 1827.”] 

Sherburne Blunt. One share. 

Andrew W. Bell. Two shares. [Director of the New Hampshire 
Union Bank; merchant with store on State Street, later on Central 
Wharf; his house on State Street once included the aforementioned 
store. Bell had ownership in a long list of trading vessels from about 
1815 onward, and during the War of 1812 was a part owner of the 
privateers Mars and Ranger. Nelson noted: “Dealt in coal, salt, and 
earthenware from Liverpool from 1817 to 1822; in molasses and 
sugar from South America and the West Indies from 1822 to 1825.” 
His son, Andrew, Jr., was also prominent in the maritime trade.] 

William Shaw. One share. {[1817: Merchant with store on 
Shaw’s Wharf. House on State Street. * 1827: Merchant with store 
on Central Wharf. House on Penhallow Street. | 

Alexander Ladd. One share. [1817: Director of the Ports- 
mouth branch of the Bank of the United States. * 1821: Select- 
man. Director of the Portsmouth branch of the Bank of the 
United States. House on Fore Street. Henry and Alexander Ladd 
were partners, merchants in the maritime trade at No. 14 
Merchant's Row, Fore Street. Their partnership had commenced 


circa 1806 and continued to about 1829, after which Henry 
was sole proprietor to about 1840. Their operation was very prof- 
itable and included the importation of sugar, molasses, coffee, 
cocoa and other West Indies goods; rice, tapioca, and horsehair 
from Brazil; salt and lemons from Portugal; manufactured metal 
items from England; and other goods. * 1827: Trustee of the 
Portsmouth Savings Bank.] 

Robert Rice. One share. [Robert Rice and William Rice were 
brothers. 1817: Director of the Rockingham Bank. * 1821, 1827: 
Director of the Rockingham Bank. Merchant. Counting house at 
No. 6 Merchant's Row, Fore Street. House on Islington Street. 
The Rice Public Library, Kittery, Maine, is named after him. Rice 
was deeply involved in the maritime trade and had ownership in- 
terests in a long list of vessels. Nelson noted: “From 1816 to 1822, 
dealt in rum, sugar, and molasses from the West Indies and South 
America... In 1820 he began his salt trade and until 1841 was 
one of Portsmouth’s largest importers of that item.”] 

Abraham Shaw. One share. [1821, 1827: Merchant with store 
on Shaws Wharf. House on Broad Street. A Portsmouth legend 
suggests that he was so successful in the financing of privateers in 
the War of 1812 that he used the proceeds to build a mansion; his 
brother was privateersman Thomas Manning Shaw. Nelson noted: 
“Dealt heavily but irregularly in West Indies products.” He had 
ownership interests in a long schedule of vessels including during 
the War of 1812 the privateers Nancy, Fox, Thomas, and Portsmouth. 
* It seems that there was some problem in 1827 with Abraham 
Shaw paying the $500 he had pledged to the Mary Ann venture.] 

William (unclear; faded ink], Jr. One share. 

Charles Cushing. One share. [Cushing was very prominent 
in the West Indies trade for many years, until about 1835. Nelson 
commented: “Although Charles Cushing began his commercial 
activities while living in South Berwick (Maine), it was not until 
he moved to Portsmouth in 1821 that he became a powerful fac- 
tor in the state. Molasses and sugar were the items around which 
he built his foreign trade to which he added at various times such 
items as rum, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, earthenware, crockery, salt, 
coal, etc. The year 1827 was his best....” He held ownership in- 
terests in many vessels including the Struggle, Orleans, Columbia, 
Florida, Wessaweskeag, Harmony, America, Washington, Susan, Ellen, 
Strafford, Elizabeth, Boston, Superior, Hannah, Criterion, Thomas 
Wilson, Lucy, Pluto, Constantia, Brutus, Seine, Triton, Augusta, 
Ruthelia, and Perseverance, a list the length of which was matched 
by few others. * 1821, 1827: His address was given in directories 
as Little Harbor, “seat of the late Governor Wentworth.”} 

William Rice. One share. [Robert Rice and William Rice 
were brothers. Investor in privateers during the War of 1812. ¢ 
1817, 1827: Director of the New Hampshire Union Bank. * 1821: 
Merchant with store at No. 7 Portsmouth Pier. House at Deer 
Street. * 1827: Merchant. Store on William Sheafe’s Wharf. House 
on 17 Deer Street. Rice was an investor in many ships from 1791 
onward. Nelson wrote: “Traded with the European countries from 
1792 to 1796 when he shifted to the West Indies from whence he 
imported sugar, coffee, rum, and molasses until 1817. In 1823 he 
entered the salt trade where he continued until 1841.”] 

Theodore & Jacob Sheafe. One share. [In the early 1820s 
Theodore was a ship captain and owner. The Sheafes may have 
been the most successful of all Portsmouth families in the maritime 
trade,’ Nelson wrote of Jacob: “A heavy dealer in molasses, rum, 





involved. Names given in order listed on the roster; presumably the order in which they subscribed. 


? George A. Nelson, Early U.S. Customs Records and History, Portsmouth, N.H., Vol. ll, p. 33. 
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Zanzibar, located off the east coast of Africa, comprises about 
375,680 acres. In the 1820s the place could be best described as a 
tropical trading center with commercial activities centered in the 
town of Zanzibar, although there were scattered settlements else- 
where. Travel from one place on the island to another was usually 
accomplished by horseback over trails. There were no improved roads, 

This letter from wife Catharine in Portsmouth, March 15, 1827, 
was sent to her husband, care of her brother, Walter Langdon, in 
New York City, through whom Edmund was receiving mail (later 
in his stay he would change his mailing address to care of William 
W. Russell, 107 Front Street). The letter also enclosed messages 
from his daughters: 










[Catharine to her husband; note the form of address] 

My dear Roberts, 

I received your affectionate letter by Robert Harris,' and felt 
happy to hear of your safe arrival in New York. You did not mention 
to me the stage accident. I hope it was not because you had so soon 
forgotten the mercy you received in escaping from injury. I felt truly 
grateful, my dear husband, and fervently pray the same merciful 


Portsmouth mansion of Abraham Shaw, an investor in Edmund 
Roberts’ Mary Ann voyage. It is said that his home was built with pro- 
ceeds from backing privateers in the War of 1812. (View of the Shaw 
house in the 1930s; Architectural Heritage of the Piscataqua, 1937) 


coffee from the West Indies and South America, and salt, coal, and 
various merchandise from England and other European countries... 


He was active between 1790 and 1827."} hand may protect you from every danger during your absence. 


Willis Barnabee. One share. [1817, 1827: Stage owner. Lived 
at corner of Fleet and Congress streets. * When Marquis de Lafay- 
ette visited Portsmouth during the 1824-5 return trip to America, 
Willis Barnabee was the coachman for his carriage. Later, Willis 
worked for the Eastern Stage Co. and drove a stage between 
Portland and New York City. * Willis Barnabee would become 
the father of Henry Clay Barnabee, born November 14, 1833, 
famous actor and singer and author in 1913 of Reminiscences of 
Henry Clay Barnabee. Another son, born later, was named Daniel 
Webster Barnabee. | 

Isaac Waldron, Jr. One share. [1817, 1827: Director of the 
Portsmouth Bank. * 1821, 1827: Merchant. Counting house in 
Waldron’s buildings, Bow Street. House on Congress Street. * 1827: 


John sailed yesterday at noon with a very fine wind, which 
continued through the day, but today the wind is east, weather 
unpleasant. 

[ should have written you before, but I had nothing more to 
communicate than that we are all well, so unvaried and regular 
are our days that you can tell almost how each hour is employed. 

You do not speak encouragingly of your business, but you had 
been there so short a time | think you could hardly judge. 

Have you been introduced to Mr. Astor? I wish very much 
you would make a point of it. Do not wait for Walter’ to ask you, 
but tell him you wish it. Not to be scrupulous, I cannot help think- 
ing if Mr. A. knew you, he would be pleased with you, and would 


in some way assist you. Do be sure to see him. 


Agent, Commonwealth Insurance Co., Waldron’ buildings. ] 

Thomas Sheafe. One share. [Merchant. Counting house on 
Fore Street. House at corner of Fore and Deer streets. A member 
of the highly successful Sheafe family, quite possibly the most 
prominent in the maritime trade in Portsmouth. ] 

Henry Ladd. One share. [1817, 1827: Director of the New 
Hampshire Bank. * 1821, 1827: Henry and Alexander Ladd were 
partners, merchants at No. 14 Merchant's Row, Fore Street (see 
comments under Alexander Ladd above). Lived at the corner of 


Islington and Creek streets. * 1827: Trustee of the Portsmouth SH SE P ety = 
° § ‘ , = 
Savings Bank.] 





Comorot— 
(Total subscriptions: 17 shares amounting to $8,500] : = 
: samba Be = 
To the north of Mozambique was the port of Zanzibar, a com- — 


mercial center scarcely known to American ships, the aforementioned ESO 2 Haha rings 


Ann and Spy being among the infrequent exceptions. Mendacious 
merchants and corrupt petty officials in Zanzibar made trading dif 


ficult at that port, it was said. It seems to be the case that Zanzibar Seta te 2 
: e Sena = = LOSS 
was the true intended final port, but to keep the planning secret, C ARAN G 4WS$feendoar ——— 


such destinations as “east coast of Africa” and “Mozambique” were 


The island of Zanzibar off the east coast of Africa seemed to offer 


; d | great potential to Edmund Roberts and his backers in 1827. (George 
nation may have been added after the voyage was underway. In any Philip & Son, Liverpool, 1852) 


mentioned to those who inquired. Alternatively, the Zanzibar desti- 





event, not even Roberts’ family had heard about Zanzibar. 





1 Who carried it from New York. 
2 Walter Langdon was married to Dorothea Astor, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
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Mrs. Langdon [Dorothea] speaks of you with pleasure, says 
you look as well as when she first knew you, so you may pass for 
a young man yet, only keep the old wife and great children out 
of the way. 

You did not mention Walter's reception of you. Did you go 
there before you engaged your lodging? You say you had an invita- 
tion from Walter, you do not say of what kind. 

Mrs. A. Ladd’s youngest child is very ill, and she quite unwell. 
Mrs. Mackintosh has received the figs and has brought the chil- 
dren a large share of them.' They were 15 cents per pound. 

Herman regretted he did not notice you after he arrived. I hope 
you will call and see Mrs. Harris, who I trust is fully compensated 
for all her sufferings in meeting her husband. It is almost twylight 
[sic], the children are as usual at this time, having a good frolic. 

To tell you how much I miss you and how dull I feel without 
you would be impossible. Good bye for the present. 


Friday morning. 

I think I will finish my letter for the mail. The children are 
going to church. I have not been out but once since you left us 
which was to church. An advertisement mentions that the pews 
on which there are taxes due will be sold at auction on the 24th 
inst. I hope ours will not be included. 

I found Francis has had so much leisure afternoons | send 
him to school, and | think he does better. I have settled with 
Hannah, who is now on wages 3 shillings per week.’ I suppose 
you know that Abel Harris has gone to Washington, if possible to 
get appointed to Mr. Hall’s situation. Poor man, how impatient 
they are for his exit. 

Do write me as often as you can. Your letters are my greatest 
pleasure. Take every care of your health, my dear. Beloved hus- 
band, I feel extremely anxious for you. May God bless your exer- 
tions, and may the result amply repay you for all past troubles. 
Remember me affectionately to Walter and his wife. I intend writ- 
ing her very soon. I hope they have all got well. She mentions little 
Walter being quite unwell. 

Yours with sincerity, 


C.W. Roberts 


[A separate sheet included these messages:] 

My dear Father. 

As mama has given me permission to write you a few lines, 
with the sincerest pleasure I address you. | wish I had something 
new and pleasant to say. All the good news I have is that I am at 
the head of the first French class, and have been up nearly three 
weeks, and the bad news is my frock is almost worn out, and 
mama is afraid she shall have to get me a new one soon. We miss 
you very much indeed, and hope you will soon return, 





Wishing you every success my dear father, I remain forever, 
your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
Sarah Roberts 


My Cherished Father, 

Yesterday I spent a sociable afternoon at Aunt Langdon’. They 
all inquired particularly for you. There is a brig below I thought 
to be the Gustavus. There have been letters from W & J both. We 
all long to see you and I hope to hear from you very soon. 

That you may succeed in your business even beyond your ex- 
pectations is the sincere and fervent wish of your affectionate and 
dutiful daughter, 

Catharine W. Whipple 

BS 

Please to remember me affectionately to my Aunt, Uncle, and 
Cousins. I should like to write more, but Mama thinks | have 
written enough. Fanny has been laying her head in my lap to be 
protected from Pussy and saying, “Faid un bac tat.” Excuse if you 
please me dear father the inaccuracies of my short epistle. 


[Concluding note from Edmund Roberts’ wife] 

I have not time for Harriet and Mary Ann [age five] to write. 
They wish it, but I tell them they shall next time. C. & M.A. are 
trying to improve that they may surprise you with a specimen of 
their writing in my next. Maria [age three] says she shall certainly 
learn her letters before dear Papa comes home, and Fanny [nearly 
two years old] says papa has gone to Bottom [Boston] town. You 
see you are the constant theme, the first and last object of the 
thoughts of your affectionate Catharine.” 





The Mary Ann 


Instead of purchasing “a suitable vessel” as the Portsmouth 
partnership first envisioned, Edmund Roberts chartered the sail- 
ing ship Mary Ann, under Captain William G. Stevens.’ The schoo- 
ner was a familiar sight in the harbor of Portsmouth and had often 
sailed in and out in the course of pursuing coastwise trade and 
also commerce to the West Indies. The cost of the charter was 
$650 per month plus expenses, amounting to slightly over $900 
total. The Mary Ann arrived in New York City in early June. 


A trading firm with which Roberts had done some business ear- 
lier, Fish, Grinnell & Co., advanced some funds, possibly $8,000, 
and agreed to act as agent for the cargo from Africa when the ship 
returned to America. Fish, Grinnell & Co., located at 136 Front 
Street, New York City, offered maritime services for traders, includ- 
ing financing, warehousing, and the sale of merchandise at auction 








| Mr. and Mrs. Donald Mackintosh were close friends. Mr. Mackintosh was British trade consul at the port of Portsmouth. Roberts family correspondence spells the surname 
consistently as Mackintosh; directories and other listings differ, the 1827 directory giving it as McIntosh. 

2 It was not unusual to speak or write of shillings, seemingly a slang term for a quarter dollar (or two-bit piece). 

§ Roberts kept this letter among his personal possession, later using the outside of the envelope to make some notes, irrelevant to the letter just quoted, and perhaps pertaining to some 
merchandise he bought on the trip to New York City: “The real camel's hair shawl never used was bought of Rob't Lenox and cost the sum of three hundred dollars cash down. There 
is one table of eighteen napkins first quality, very superior, cost here in December one hundred dollars.” 

* Various accounts of the Mary Ann were printed in local newspapers over the years. * New-Hampshire Gazette, February 20, 1827, noted that on the 16th the schooner Mary Ann, with 
Captain Russell, sailed for Philadelphia. * New-Hampshire Gazette, April 2, 1827, noted: “The schooner Mary Ann, of Portsmouth, from Philadelphia, for St. Domingo, was spoken 
March 7, latitude 30.40, longitude 68.30.” * New-Hampshire Gazette, April 17, 1827, stated that the Mary Ann had arrived in Portsmouth on April 14th, from New York via Boston. 
This would have been immediately before Roberts hired her. * In 1834 the Mary Ann was owned by P.M, Loud, A.W. Bell, Jr., and Josiah L. Knowlton. The captain (master) was John 
B. Haley, who lived on Joshua Street. * New-Hampshire Gazette, September 27, 1836, “Encounter With a Pirate,” by Aaron Smith, commander of the ship, told of several proas filled 
with men coming toward the ship, location longitude 109° 46’ 00 east,” latitude 3° 17’ south, and commenced firing. The Mary Ann responded with her “great guns,” and drove them 
off. The rigging of the Mary Ann was crippled and parts of the mainsail mast were damaged. 
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During the 1820s and 1830s the port of New York City was crowded wi 


in lower Manhattan. (American Magazine, April 1836) 


or directly to customers. Ledgers were kept, including interest charged 
for the time elapsed, and sea traders’ accounts were debited with 
expenses and credited as items were sold. Further, often an estab- 
lished firm such as Fish, Grinnell would be known to merchants in 
distant ports, such connection helping to facilitate the business of its 


customers, who usually traded on credit. 


William W. Russell, at 107 Front Street (Roberts mail address 
for the interim), and Fish, Grinnell & Co. worked with Roberts to 
stock the cargo holds with American goods including firearms, 
ammunition, and textiles, items thought to be in demand at the 
ship’ intended destination. 


From March through June 1827 Edmund Roberts set about 
gathering the cargo for the voyage. Most arrangements were made 
through brokers in Philadelphia. Consignments, primarily of wo- 
ven goods, yardage, and other textiles, were consigned by several 
vendors, with the provision that their goods be paid for after the 
ship returned from the voyage. 


Items were invoiced at given prices, with the expectation that 
Edmund Roberts, drawing upon his wide experience, would trade 
or sell them to advantage in Africa. If all went well, Africa would 
represent a new market for manufactured American goods such as 


textiles, munitions, and ornamental items. 


Phillips’ Shipment 
LS. Phillips, of Philadelphia, wrote a three-page letter to Rob- 


erts in New York, May 24, 1827, giving him careful instructions for 
analyzing gold by the specific gravity method, should he be offered 





this metal on his voyage. Phillips forwarded ivory rings, suggesting 
that the proceeds be taken out in trade. Phillips, seemingly an entre- 
preneur in many fields, was also a buyer of natural history speci- 
mens and gave instructions for their acquisition (excerpts): 


[Shipped from Phillips to Roberts for the voyage: | 

36 ornamented rings $75 per 100: $27.00 

51 large rings at $30 per 100: $15.30 

150 small rings at $10 per 100: $15.00 

for a total of $57.30. 

Do what you want with them. If they answer well, I can get as 
many made as you can sell, ata little longer notice. Expend as much 
of the proceeds as you can in shells, land snails, fresh water shells, 
muscles [sic], limpets, &c., &c., handsome, and ugly, and all. 

| have inquired [apparently of museum buyers or taxidermists 
seeking exotic animals) respecting the skins and can give you all 
encouragement. Proceed thus: In the large animals slit the skin 
from the chin to the vent along the belly, and the limbs down the 
inside where the sewing will be least seen, detach the skin without 
cutting it any more, leave the ears on and the cartilage at the end 
of the nose and lips, removing the fat, leave hoofs or nails on and 
save the bones of the feet, leaving the cartilage between the joints, 
leaving the fat and the flesh; put the whole into a cask of strong 
brine made of good salt and keep it full. This applies to all skins, 
hairy or not, birds, and all. With birds the bones of the leg are left 
and the skull is left... 

It will be a great object if you get them, as from what | 
could learn they bring good prices. A good elephants skin would 
bring from $300 to $400, and it is as you know not an uncom- 
mon animal. A very poor ostrich skin sold here a few weeks ago 


for $45. Peale at our museum rarely purchases, but if you can 
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readily get something for him I should like to present it to him 
for his information.' 

Proceed thus to ascertain the value of gold dust [following by 
lengthy instructions].... 

Our works not being all fixed, our sugar was not sufficiently 
dried to stand a long voyage and only within a few days has it 
been. We wrote yesterday requesting to know when you will sail, 
but as we are very anxious to try the article, we will direct Messrs. 
Tomlinson & Booth to deliver you 3 or 4 boxes merely to try the 
article in case you are [unclear]... 

Wishing you all success and a pleasant voyage, 

I am yours, 

LS. Phillips 


Smith’s Shipment 
On May 30, 1827, John Smith, of Philadelphia, wrote to Rob- 
erts c/o Russell in New York: 


Annexed is invoice of eight packages of American goods, which 
were forwarded to you in New York to be shipped on board the 
{large space left blank, indicating that Smith did not know the name 
of the ship] and consigned to your care. Our principal object in 
making this shipment is to try the African market for domestic 
goods, and we rely upon your expertise to dispose of them to the 
best advantage, and we wish you to invest proceeds in such articles 
as in your judgment will produce the most profitable return. 

Wishing you a pleasant and prosperous voyage... 


[Smith’s invoice, dated May 15, consisted of] 

2 cases blue nankeens, 600 pieces, at $1 each: $600.00 

2 bales 7/8 brown shirtings [cloth yardage], 1,203 yards at 
11'/o¢ per yard: $135.34 

2 bales of 4/4 sheetings, 1,223'/2 yards, at 12'/2¢ per yard: 
$152.97 

2 bales 38 inch sheetings, 1190'/2 yards, at 14¢ per yard: 
$166.67 

Porterage and freight to New York: $9.28. 

Total of invoice: $1,064.26 


Gunpowder 


On June 6, 1827, several receipts for gunpowder shipped to 
Edmund Roberts by Edward Lowber were received aboard the Mary 
Ann in New York City, these consisting of groups of 500 kegs, 200 
kegs, and 141 barrels. Meanwhile, it seems that problems arose 
from Abraham Shaw who was to have invested in this consign- 
ment and who had signed a draft to this effect. Roberts wrote to 
Lowber on June 4 (letter not seen), eliciting this reply from Lowber: 


Philadelphia 
June 5, 1827 


Mr. E. Roberts 

Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 4th received with respect to [Abraham] Shaw 
who appears inclined to act a highly dishonorable part. | would 
remark, that I could not think of taking back the powder nor do | 
feel inclined to become the absolute shipper of his part of it either. 


Mr. Haven suggests the plan of letting the whole affair go on 
as if no interruption had taken place. Supposing it possible, if not 
probable, Shaw may accept before the expiration of the 4 months 
in which case he will come in as was originally intended. Should 
he not pay, the proceeds of the sale of his share of the powder you 
will hold subject to my order and should any damage be sustained 
I will bring suit against him for it. 

If there should be a gain I shall of course take the benefit of it 
provided I can legally do so. I shall insure this particular part of 
the shipment on account of whom it may concern.... You will of 
course write Shaw and inform him he may expect the law to be 
visited on him if he should suffer the draft to be protested. 


Another consignor, Haven & Smith, Philadelphia, shipped 100 
kegs of powder at $3.50 per keg followed by a separate invoice of 
200 kegs at the same price, for a total of $1,050, plus freight. 

By contrast, the U.S.S. Peacock, an American warship that fig- 
ures prominently later in the present narrative, did not carry this 
much explosive power for all of its cannons! 

With so many hundreds of kegs and barrels of gunpowder 
aboard, the Mary Ann was, indeed, a floating bomb! 


Other Shipments 


Buchanan Calder & Co., New York City, sent 150 pieces of 
red and white Madras cloths at $251.25, and 100 dark red Ma- 
dras cloths at $180.00, for a total of $431.25. 


From the “Warren Factory,” Baltimore, came an invoice of 
two cases of “Indian prints” (printed calico cloth) at 27'/2¢ per 
print, or $316.80. 

Phillips & Lovering, Philadelphia, shipped 33 barrels of loaf 
sugar valued at over $739.47. 

John Hollermann & Co., Philadelphia, consigned $667.73 
worth of goods. 

John Nolleruy, Philadelphia, sent a large and varied shipment 
totaling $661.73 worth of snuff boxes, beads, needle cases, lead 
pencils, toilet sets, some ornaments, tinsel lace, silver fringes, and 
military stars to be sold in Africa. 

Samuel Archer, Philadelphia, consigned merchandise amount- 
ing to $3,073, the goods including damask crepe, blue nankeens, 
crepe robes, and cloth yardage. The consignor'’s documents noted 
that these were being sent via the Mary Ann to Mozambique. 

Masters & Markoe, Philadelphia, consigned five wooden 
cases of guns containing 30 guns each, valued $4 per gun, $600, 
plus shipping. 

Lewis, Phillips & Co., Philadelphia, sent “Invoice of American 
manufactures” consisting of $1,141.97 nankeens, shirtings, stripes, 
ticking, muslin, etc. 


News from the Family 


Starting on May 24, 1827 and continuing on the 27th, 
Catharine, in Portsmouth, wrote a letter to her husband, whose 
address was now care of William W. Russell in New York City: 





' The Philadelphia Museum, founded in the city in 1784 by Charles Willson Peale. The proprietor and his several museums have been widely chronicled by historians. 
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My Dear Roberts, 

While you are within reach of my pen, I know it will gratify 
you to hear every day or two how we are. I feel nicely today though 
the weather is very dull, and I cannot write. Yesterday there was a 
rain storm all day. I did not mind it, for I felt so much better than 
I had for a long time. 

My excellent friend Mrs. Ladd, thinking the dull weather might 
affect my spirits, sent me some amusing books, two bottles of nice 
red wines, and some choice little biscuits... 

You ask me how you can make good bread without yeast. If 
you take two pounds of flour, a teaspoon of saleratus, two eggs, 
and a little shortening, knead it well and put into small cakes, you 
will find them very nice, but your cook can keep yeast if he is 
careful. Take with you a pint of good baker's yeast, take a quart of 
flour, mix it to a thin batter with boiling water, some salt, when 
about half warm add the pint of yeast, beat well, cover it, and set 
in a warm place to rise. When risen, put a bottle of it carefully 
away, to rise the next. Use the rest, a pint, to about 7 pounds of 
flour, will make nice bread, and your cook if he is careful can 
keep yeast the whole passage I should think. 

Indian puddings, which you like so much, you can make very 
good without milk, by taking three eggs, not quite a pint of mo- 
lasses, have the meal fine and well scalded. It will make a nice 
pudding whether boiled or baked. Do take plenty of eggs and 
saleratus. Eggs you know are a good substitute for cream, and you 
are fond of them. Every way take care of your health. Not being 
captain you will not be so much expired at sea, which is some 
consolation to me. 

Whar sort of people are they in Mozambique?! I observe on 
the map it is not an English settlement, though there are one or 
more English settlements on the coast. Do you not expect to go to 
any other port? 

I shall pray that fortune may favor me in throwing some vessel 
in your way which can bear me a letter, but I will not depend too 
much upon it, then I shall not be so much disappointed. Mrs. 
Ladd says her husband had a very handsome letter from you last 
week, and was much pleased. 

You say I must not pay any of your bills if they send them here 
to me. Must I say you will have them attended to in the course of 
a month or so? Do you include Walker the miller’s bill, to make 
my two barrels of flour last until I received some from you. I have 
used more meal. He has said nothing about the bill, but I thought 
the last meal was not sent quite so readily as usual. Perhaps I had 
better pay the bill, and the two shoemakers, Shackfords and Robers. 
I shall endeavor to have no accounts with any one. I must get a 
barrel of flour tomorrow.... 

Afternoon. I have got a barrel of flour from Wm. Walker, gave 
5 dollars and 75 cents. Tomorrow must get some molasses. Never 
having paid for everything myself before you, it now frightens me. 
I wish I could continue some way to do with less. I seldom buy 
fresh meat, the children care nothing about it, but I suppose | 
must get a little for myself when I have any appetite. 

You would be amused to see how important Nannah feels with 
having wages, spends them as fast as she earns them, though | 
supplied her as I thought with clothes enough to last a year. She 
does not improve in neatness, but I dare say she does as well as any 
one I could get for the wages I give her. Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh 
are going to ride about the country on the stage, to the White 
Mountains, etc., for health.... Mrs. Shapley’s house is let to 


Mr. John Parrott, higher rent than I shall give. I will bid you good 
night now my beloved husband. I suppose by the morning I shall 
think of more than enough to fill the paper. Good night. God 
bless you, and protect you from every danger, and grant that your 
slumbers may not be disturbed with thoughts of home. 

Sunday, 27th. 

Since I began this letter, my dear husband, I have received 
your favor of the 22nd, for which I sincerely thank you. I fear my 
dear you have inconvenienced yourself to supply me. I am very 
sorry if you have, for I could make out in some way, by selling 
useless things etc. I have paid Mr. Clarke's last bill. When the next 
comes, if I find it necessary I will make the arrangement you pro- 
pose, but I assure you that I shall be very unwilling to contract 
any debts for you. 

It has been very warm yesterday and today, which is very fa- 
tiguing to me, not having much strength to bear it. I rode yester- 
day with Charlotte [Ladd], but could not get a chaise today. 
Charlotte's last letter from John [Ladd] was dated Havana. He 
had several freights in view, but nothing remarkable. George has 
got a freight for Liverpool and was to sail on the 10th May. Mrs. 
D. Treadwell has another son. I have not heard anything from Mr. 
Sherburne respecting the pew. Col. Walker sent a bill here yester- 
day of five dollars, due on a former bill. 1 could not see the boy, 
therefore I wrote him a very polite note, saying what you desired 
to say to all who send a bill. Was that right? You said, “Do not pay 
one cent on my bills.” I think I owe him about 5 dollars more. | 
will pay that if you say so, as my debt... 

I had a visit from Sophia Lord yesterday. She wishes me very 
much when I get a little stronger to pass a week with her in Berwick 
[Maine]. She urges it much, says she will carry me to ride every day, 
and she knows it would be of service to me. Charlotte says she will 
carry me up, and Mr. Lord will bring me back. If you think it will 
do, I should like if 1 can make it convenient to leave home to go. 

I am quite disappointed that Mr. Bell is not going. The chil- 
dren were preparing a nice packet for you, that you might judge 
whether they had improved in composition. Even little Mary Ann 
had a piece of poetry for you. But they must try to improve in 
everything, while you are gone a mother's fond and constant care 
shall not be wanting to make them all blessings to you.... 

Yours sincerely, C.W. Roberts 


The Mary Ann Heads to Sea 


On June 10, 1827, the Mary Ann left the port of New York and 
headed toward Zanzibar, a voyage which Roberts described as be- 
ing about 10,000 miles in length. This was a month after the Sa- 
lem brig Ann had returned to that port from Zanzibar and other 
Indian Ocean ports. It is likely that by this time Roberts had some 
information concerning the success of the Ann, which returned 
with ivory and other prized commodities. 

The island of Zanzibar was under the control of the Sultan of 
Muscat, whose minions had conquered large areas along the east 
coast of Africa, the island of Pemba just north of Zanzibar, and 
other territories. Muscat was far to the north on the Gulf of Oman, 
which connected to the upper reaches of the Indian Ocean. The 
Sultan of Muscat had the largest navy in the Indian Ocean, even 
exceeding the fleet of armed British ships operated out of Bombay 





! Indicative that Mozambique was the only destination port discussed when Roberts had been in Portsmouth planning the voyage and gathering capital in March. 
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In June 1827 the Mary Ann left New York City, sailed south through the Atlantic Ocean, and continued up the east coast of Africa to just 
north of the Channel of Mozambique, to the tiny island of Zanzibar (marked “Zanguebar” on the map, the lettering being on the continent). (C. 


Smith & Son, London, 1816) 


by the Honourable East India Company. At the same time, the 
Sultan enjoyed life, surrounded himself with fine things, and sought 
to bea friend to visitors from exotic lands. His reputation was that 
of a king living in grand splendor, rather than a warlord. 


The incentive for Roberts to make the voyage was given by 
him in a letter he later wrote to the Sultan of Muscat, who con- 
trolled Zanzibar and whose country, it was hoped, would give him 
a warm reception (excerpt): 


The undersigned, a citizen of the United States of North 
America and a consul under the United States government, hav- 
ing by a series of misfortunes lost a large amount of property was 
induced to believe that some part of his losses might be made 
good by undertaking a voyage to Zanzibar and to other ports be- 
longing to your Highness and Under this impression I applied to 
my friends to furnish me with funds to undertake this voyage 
(having first obtained the sanction of my government). 


Although itineraries varied and no log of the Mary Ann has been 
seen, itis likely that on the way to the Indian Ocean, the ship stopped 
at the West Indies to secure fresh water and provisions, possibly later 
calling at Rio de Janeiro, the favorite and most familiar South Ameri- 
can port of call for United States vessels. The route then continued 
to the south and east, perhaps including a stop at the Cape of Good 
Hope at the southern extremity of Africa, then at other occasional 





islands or ports. As time was of the essence for Roberts and his ship, 
it is likely that most stops were brief—a day or two at most. On the 
other hand, American naval vessels in periods of peace would often 
spend several weeks or more in Rio de Janeiro and other ports which 
offered amenities for the officers and crew. 


The Mary Ann Arrives at Zanzibar 


Laden with cargo, the Mary Ann arrived at the port of Zanzi- 
bar on October 8, 1827, the passage having been without unfavor- 
able incident. All seemed well at the outset, as, per Roberts’ ac- 
count, the agent for the Sultan of Muscat warmly offered “protec- 
tion and every assistance to dispatch me in 10 or 12 days.” With 
the ship rental mounting, every day counted toward the eventual 
profit of the voyage. With the anticipated quick turnaround, all 
should be in order. No unfavorable accounts of traders out of Sa- 
lem, or of foreign traders had reached Roberts. Everything was set 
for a profitable exchange of cargo. 


More by good fortune than by advance planning, Roberts had 
arrived in Zanzibar in early October during a time of fair weather. 
Zanzibar was subjected to monsoons twice each year, and knowl- 
edge of their seasons was essential to success in shipping. A mis- 
calculation could be disastrous in terms of ship and crew safety, 
not to overlook delays which could amount to a month or more. 
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In time, American captains would become aware of these and other 
weather conditions, although for Roberts’ visit such planning was 
mostly guesswork. The trade winds at Zanzibar blow from the 
south-southwest between April and September and from the north- 
northeast from December to the end of February. Thus, naviga- 
tors with a knowledge of these conditions could plan their voyages 
with the greatest efficiency. In Zanzibar, the intense monsoon or 
rainy season is usually in April and May, with lighter precipitation 
in November and December. Otherwise, the sky is usually clear. 


He expected that he would soon be on his way home, carrying 
a rich cargo, missing the rains of November and December. 


The Sultan’s Agents 


Edmund Roberts soon encountered difficulties. It developed that 
all goods had to be bought and sold through the Sultan's agent or the 
Sultans Custom House director, at the prices and terms they dic- 
tated. Complicating matters was a 5% tariff levied on all items 
brought by Americans into Zanzibar, another 5% duty on items 
shipped out of the port, an anchorage fee of 100 Maria Theresa 
silver dollars,' and a commission of 2!/2% that had to be paid to 
expedite commerce in and out of the harbor. The arrangement was 
in sharp contrast to that enjoyed by traders from England, India 
(which was controlled by the British), and France, who could deal 
with whomever they wished, and who were subject to lower tariffs. 


For years, entrepreneurs from these other nations had been 
trading profitably with Zanzibar. Such traders established con- 
nections at Zanzibar. The British in particular had local agents 
who accumulated cargoes in advance of their ships’ arrival, thus 
sharply reducing the time necessary for the vessel to spend in 
port. Moreover, months before a ship arrived, the agents could 
pick and select goods for quality and favorable prices, taking 
advantage of opportunities as they arose. A ship idle at anchor 
did not earn money. 


In contrast, Roberts had entered terra incognita. Traders from 
other nations had no interest in being of help to him or offering 
suggestions. [t was every entrepreneur for himself. In the absence 
of connections with local agents, Roberts had no advantage for 
quick turnaround, although the Sultan's agents had indicated that 
this would happen. Roberts was a stranger in a strange land. 


Apparently, Edmund Roberts anticipated that the Sultans agents 
would give him a generous price for the American goods he had 
brought with him, and then allow him to visit large warehouses 
and storage depots filled with products he could select from at 
wholesale rates and take back to America. 


Roberts entered negotiations with the Sultans agents, but soon 
found that he was not free to select at will from among the goods 


available to other traders in the port. Uncertain as to what he would 
be able to purchase for the return trip, he concentrated upon selling 
the goods he had brought with him. There was only one buyer he 
was told, and that was an agent of the Sultan. He had no realistic 
choice but to sell upward of $16,000 worth of items at the price the 
agent offered, “the majority at a heavy loss.” Then he was told that 
he could not be paid until 25 days later. Roberts remonstrated that 
this unnecessary delay would cost him $800 in ship charter fees, not 
to mention loss of interest on the money. However, it was a take it or 
leave it situation, and Roberts had no other option. 


After disposing of the majority of his cargo at a loss, Roberts 
agreed to dispose of an additional $9,000 worth of goods in trade, 
this giving Roberts the opportunity to acquire products to take 
back to America to sell at a profit, perhaps enabling the voyage, on 
balance, to earn a small profit. 


Ivory in particular offered the possibility for great profit when 
resold in the United States. However, Roberts was told that the 
“season” for ivory had passed, and virtually all available supplies 
had been sold earlier. Gum copal, another desirable product, was 
not available in quantity either. Rather than allowing Roberts to 
select other goods, the agent insisted that he take a large number 
of hides at $1 each, which, according to Roberts, were “not worth 
20 cents, being worm eaten and of no value to me to carry to the 
United States.” To be suitable for export, hides had to be dried 
carefully, cured, and kept away from moisture. For the quantity 
offered, these steps had not been followed. 


The agent then told Roberts that ifhe did not like the proposal 
he could pack up his goods and take them to Mozambique or 
elsewhere. This was tantamount to seizing the goods that had al- 
ready been received, but not paid for. Roberts had no choice but to 
remain in Zanzibar. Meantime, November and December were 
months of rain, which hampered trade, caused goods to deterio- 
rate, and slowed down operations throughout the island. 


The Sultan’s agent then stated that if he would take what Rob- 
erts described as “these miserable hides” his unpaid balance would 


be paid in three days. Then: 


I agreed to take them if they were sent to the Custom House 
where they now lay — being determined never to disgrace my ves- 
sel with them although; I should lose the value of them. 


Roberts’ expectations for quick payment were dashed, and on 
December 11, or more than two months after arriving in port, he 
was told that instead of being paid the money he was due, he had 
to take dates in trade. Roberts consented, fearing that he would 
receive nothing otherwise. However, the “wholesale” price he had 
to pay the Sultan's agent was more than dates of higher quality 
could be purchased for at full retail in the local bazaar! 





| The Maria Theresa (or Theresia) silver dollar was about the size of a Spanish-American or Spanish silver eight-real dollar and was the coin of choice for Zanzibar trade and much other 


commerce in Arab-controlled lands, although other coins of the world were readily accepted at prevailing exchange rates. American silve 
of from 1% to 6% in terms of Maria Theresa dollars; these would have been United States silver dollars of the early issues, 1794-1 803.° 


r dollars were received at Zanzibar at a discount 
A curious situation arose in 1863-1864, during 
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the American Civil War. Maria Theresa dollars became scarce in circulation in Zanzibar, and the American consul suggested that United States gold coins be received in trade, these 


about a 2% premium. “German merchants [trading in Zanzibar] and the Sultan himself took the opportunity of im 


porting American gold coins which soon flooded the market and 


became the principal local currency” (cf. Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, p. 136.). Interestingly, during the 1860s American gold coins did not circulate in the 


United States, except on the West Coast. 
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Essex Museum, Salem, Mass.) 


In due course, Roberts learned from a private source that he 
was deliberately delayed as the Sultan's agent was expecting to re- 
ceive some gum arabic from a port in the Red Sea, and he wanted 
Roberts to buy it. In due course, the gum arabic (useful as a “filler” 
and stabilizer in pills and in the manufacture of medicine, etc.) 
did arrive, but it was quoted to him at a “monstrous price.” 


Faced with increasing delays and losses, he was nearly at his 
wit’s end. The Sultan’s agent “looked on with cold blooded indif- 
ference and cared not whom they ruined if their own private inter- 
ests were promoted,” Roberts later wrote. Further, port officials 
demanded “presents” from Roberts in addition to the fees that 
others did not have to pay. 


Time continued to pass, and Roberts worried that a bond he had 
promised to pay in New York on March 15th would not be met, and 
his guarantors would have to make up the loss, thus deeply injuring 
his friends and ruining himself. In fact, by this late date it was no 
longer possible to reach New York on time. The situation became 
desperate. The voyage of the Mary Ann would result in a great loss to 
everyone involved and would terminate the trading career of Rob- 
erts. Instead of the 10 to 12 days that Roberts anticipated spending 
in Zanzibar, four months had already passed! 


Meanwhile, Back in Portsmouth 


On January 1, 1828, Catharine Roberts began a letter to her 
husband Edmund, later mailing it to him care of William W. 
Russell, New York City, to be forwarded on an outbound vessel: 


A new year has commenced. The second only out of the 19 
years we have been married that I have not welcomed its opening 
with my beloved husband, secured his cheerful solicitations, and 
with him distributed some little tokens to our beloved children, 
beheld with delight their dear happy faces and bragged they might 
ever be thus innocent and happy. 

Almost seven months have elapsed my dear husband since I 
have indulged in the pleasure of writing to you, which from the 





' See footnote, “To speak a ship,” in Chapter 11, under log entry for April 24, 1835. 
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time until you left me until the time you sailed was my only 
pleasure. I have inquired and hoped but dared not expect to hear 
that you had been spoken with,’ that I might in that way expect a 
letter. I have now almost given that up and acceding to your own 
calculations I may in two months more expect your arrival. Oh, 
how inexpressively delightful is the idea. 

I have begun writing this evening and intend writing a little 
every evening. There will not be much variety in my journal, but 
it will be a pleasure to me, and I trust it will be a pleasure one day 
to you, dearest and best friend, to read it. I am seated in our com- 
fortable chamber, our two little ones are asleep in our great bed, 
perfect pictures of health. It is past 11 oclock, all are asleep in the 
house, save myself. It is the time I love to think most of you. Oh, 
that I could know where you are, and how employed, that you are 
well, and satisfied with your business. But you must leave all to 
Him who directs all for our good. Oh may He protect my beloved 
husband through all the difficulties and dangers which he may be 
exposed and return him safely to his home. 

Wednesday 2nd 

It has been an unpleasant day. Nothing in particular has oc- 
curred, excepting a visit from George who returned from Boston 
last evening. He has been from sea about three months... 
Catharine left here, who passed three months with her, and re- 
turned home about five weeks since, much delighted with her visit. 
I have a great deal to say to you my dear husband. | hardly know 
what to say first. The most unhappy thing which has happened to 
us since, your departure is a few evenings since our dear sister 
Harris received a paralytic shock, her speech and head was much 
affected, but to our great joy she very soon recovered from it, 
although the effects have confined her to her room since. 

Tomorrow evening I will think of something more pleasant. 
Our dear children have all been quite well since you left us. Good 
night my beloved husband. 

January 3rd 

It has been uncommonly warm today for the season. Winter 
began very early. November was a very cold month and part of 
December severely cold, but I am well provided with what is most 
acceptable on a cold day, good wood and coal. I dare say my dear, 
you will be a little surprised to find that I am still in the same 
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castle where you left us, but not from choice, no. I still hope to 
move early in the spring. I have met with no house the situation of 
which suited me, therefore | concluded it most prudent to remain 
here, perhaps till you return. How the very idea exhilarates me. 

Since the long sickness which I had in the spring I have been 
very well, with the exception of three or four weeks, and my friends 
tell me I have not looked so well for years, you will find a few 
more gray hairs my dearest husband, but you will not mind them. 
The heart is still unchanged. Oh that I could say that it had be- 
come better, for better might it to be, to be deserving of you, but 
I will continue my endeavors to improve. Yes, I will daily pray for 
a change of heart, for strength of mind, for the power of regulat- 
ing my wishes, my thoughts, my feelings. 

Friday evening, 4th 

I have passed a very pleasant afternoon and evening at John’s 
with Mrs. Lord and Mrs. W. Ladd. With the former I passed a 
very pleasant week last July, which much improved my health. 
Mr. W. Ladd is passing the winter at the southward, John has 
been at home about three months and is quite well in health, 
much as usual in other respects. It is quite late and I must say 
good night my dear husband. 

Sunday evening. 

The weather has not permitted my attending church today, 
though not too unpleasant for the children, all of whom excepting 
Maria and Fanny attended. I have little Sophia with me this win- 
ter, not exactly from choice, but I was so situated that I could not 
refuse. Sally could not conveniently keep her longer. We go on 
very well with her. I engaged to take her for six months, four of 
which have passed. 

Sarah and Harriet are employed on Sunday evenings in writ- 
ing extracts for Mr. B’s [Burroughs] sermons for school. I always 
wish you could read them. I know you would be so much pleased 
with their improvement. The most interesting thing which has 
occurred to me since you left me was Mr. Clarke's examination, 
which took place in October. It excited very great interest and 


attend this evening. He has changed much in character, was 
last Sunday propounded in Mr. Parker's church, of which Mary 
Ann has lately become a member. 

I wish my dear I could give you as favorable account of your 
wife, but alas no such change has taken place in her. Would that it 
had, but I am fully convinced there is no happiness in this life 
without the consolation and support of religion. It is that alone 
that can render us optimistic and cheerful under all the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Should I ever be so blessed as to embrace my 
husband again, surely my heart would be cold, indeed, not to be 
filled with pious gratitude toward that Being who had preserved 
him through many dangers. Mrs. Mackintosh has lost her mother. 
They received the intelligence about two months since. She was 
much afflicted, their healths are much as usual, always kind in 
their inquiries. I cannot write much more on this sheet and intend 
to send it next morn and must run to fold it. 

Yours always, 

Catharine 


[The following is added as a postscript to the foregoing Janu- 
ary 1828 letter, apparently at a significantly later date, on the 
flap of the letter:] 

I shall not send any letters to New York this month though 
you requested it. | am determined not to expect you before March, 
however anxious I may feel, and it would be very expensive writ- 
ing every fortnight from January when one or two long letters 
would answer. Though I started to write on March 3rd, it is 12 
months today my dear husband since you left us." I shall send this 
to Mr. Russell to New York tomorrow and shall daily expect to 
hear of your arrival, as I shall have another sheet ready to send as 
soon as I hear of the happy news. 


A Frenchman Intervenes 


By fortuitous circumstance, a French businessman who was ac- 
quainted with both Roberts and the Sultan was in Zanzibar at the 
time, in the midst of discussions with the Sultan concerning the 


lasted four days. On the evening of the last, Mr. Burroughs deliv- 
ered an address on female education to a very divided audience. 
Three solos were sung by three young ladies for the occasion, one 
of which was by your tall promising daughter Sarah, who also 
composed and recited a poem on the Beauties of Nature. Little 
sister Harriet’s part was a dissertation on the Mortality of Man in 


establishment of steam-powered equipment to process sugar, a valu- 
able Zanzibar export commodity.’ The Frenchman, who was about 
to leave the port to go to Mozambique and then continue home to 


prose. To my very great disappointment I was unwell to attend 
either of the days. It was in the forensic hall, and on the last day a 
seat could not be obtained. With a mother’s fine delight, the four 
children were spoken of in the highest terms by many. I wish you 
could have been here, still more do I wish you to read what I have 
written within a few days. Good night my beloved husband. 

Thursday 10th 

I have not written for these evenings fearing I should have written 
more than you my dear Roberts would have the patience to read. 

Nothing material has occurred excepting last evening I at- 
tended Mr. B’s Bible class, which is always very interesting, 
and will attend this evening. Catharine has gone to the assem- 
bly with Dr. Chauncey and her cousin Langdons. It is the sec- 
ond she has attended, the first was with George, who does not 


France, intervened by sending a letter which Roberts composed: 


To his Highness Said Saidé Ben Sultan Ben Imaum 

Saidé 

I flatter myself I give you some pleasure letting you know that 
at my arrival at Z[{anzibar] I found the schooner belonging to 
Routenay which I left in the care of Said Hamed Ben Sef in the 
same that I left her and that I took her on my own charge till I arrive 
at Mozambique, where I shall stay but a few days, having nothing to 
do there but to dispose of the schooner according to my wishes. 

As soon as I arrive at Bourbon [back in his home country of 
France] I will use due diligence in obtaining the articles you 
want from Routenay, and I hope on my return from thence | 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you at Z{anzibar] where I shall 





| The “twelve months today” comment might be explained by the letter not having been mailed (unlike other correspondence, there are no postal markings); and this postscript having 
been added in March 1828 to the unmailed letter. It seems that Roberts had left Portsmouth, for New York, continuing onward to Zanzibar, about the first week of March, 1827. 

2 The letter, in Roberts’ hand, with emendations by Roberts, but signed by the Frenchman, is in the Roberts papers at the New Hampshire Historical Society. Apparently, this was the 
copy of the letter that Roberts preserved for the record, the original having been sent to the Sultan. The Frenchman’ signature, with many flourishes is similar to “E. Duss. Dunilac, 


this being an approximate. 
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be able to inform you of the proper method of making sugar by 
steam according to your wishes and that everything may be 
promptly done with the least possible delay. 

The American captain now laying in this harbor has very 
much to complain against your agents in Zanzibar. How dis- 
agreeable it is to me who never received anything but kindness 
and a friendly reception from you to hear strangers coming from 
the other end of the world where the renown of your virtues has 
widely extended, and to trade peaceably, complain with good 
reasons of the indecent manner with which they have been treated 
by the agents of your Highness. 

I advised him to inform you of all the circumstances, assuring 
him that you never allowed such arbitrary and unjust acts to be 
performed in any part of your dominions, being convinced from 
what yourself said to me in Muscat about trading with the United 
States of North America, they will be suffered to trade here with 
the same advantages as the French and English nations. 

On my return from Bourbon I shall have the pleasure of enter- 
ing more fully into the subject. 

Do not forget what I told you in Muscat concerning Lindy. Don't 
cut off the road of our trade which is the same as that of Zanzibar. 

I hope your Highness will believe me that I am only actuated 
by the highest consideration for the welfare of your Highnesss 
fame, welfare & prosperity in writing this letter. 


In a separate letter following the above, on January 27, 1828, 
Roberts implored the Sultan to help, stating that Sultan's reputa- 
tion was very high in the United States and that he alone had the 
power to redress the situation. 


The Sultan of Muscat 


By fortuitous coincidence, in early 1828 during the time of 
Edmund Roberts’ visit to Zanzibar and the Frenchman letter of 
concern, the Sultan of Muscat, a.k.a. Seyyid Said-bin-Sultan' was 
making his first visit to the island, one of his possessions on the 
east coast of Africa.” The Sultan became sufficiently enamored of 
the tropical island that he would spend most of the rest of his life 
there, as would his successor, Majid, a son designated to rule the 
island as well as related possessions on the east coast of Africa. 
Zanzibar was a sharp contrast to his dry, treeless, rocky home port 
of Muscat. In time, the Sultan of Muscat would build two palaces 
in Zanzibar—one in town and the other on a seashore plantation. 

A brief biography of the Sultan and the story of his ascendancy 
may be of interest: 

The Sultan of Muscat was the grandson of Ahmed-bid-Sa’id 
and son of Ahmed-ben-Sultan.’ The Sultan had many children, 
including Majid, Thuwainy (who later ruled Muscat),* and Tarky, 


who was given dominion over Solvar (or Sohar, a town on the Per- 
sian Gulf less than 100 miles from Muscat). 


Captain Hart of the British warship, H.M.S. Imogene, visited 
Zanzibar in 1834 and described the Sultan as a “tall, stout, noble- 
looking man with a benevolent countenance, clear, intelligent, sharp 
eyes, and a remarkably pleasant and agreeable manner.” ’ Indeed, 
he was viewed in a kind light by nearly all Europeans as well as the 
relatively few Americans who knew of him. 


The story goes back to three centuries earlier. The Portuguese 
captured Muscat, the main town on the coast of Oman, in 1511 
A.D. and held it until 1650, when the Imam Sultan-bin-Seif drove 
them out, inaugurating a new era of Omani rule. Impressive stone 
forts on the craggy hills overlooking Muscat were built by the Por- 
tuguese, and after their departure gradually crumbled into ruins. 


All was not well among the Omani rulers and their subjects. 
Insurrections broke out and discord prevailed. For a time it seemed 
that the Portuguese might gain control of the area again. The situ- 
ation went from uncertain, to bad, to worse. Persia—a traditional 
enemy of Oman—was petitioned by the Portuguese to help, and 
its troops were glad to do so, occupying Oman, ravishing the people, 
and sending many citizens to Persia to serve as slaves. 


Salvation came in the form of Ahmed-ben-Said, who was ap- 
pointed governor of the fortress town of Sohar, and who later came 
into control of much of the coastal areas of Oman. Many legends 
arose concerning his ascendancy.° Ahmed-ben-Said served until 
1775, when he was killed during a revolt staged by his own sons. 


Ahmed-ben-Said was survived by seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. His fifth son, Said-bin-Sultan, a.k.a. Seyyid Sultan-bin- 
Ahmed, rose to prominence and later became the father of Seyyid, 
“our” Sultan of Zanzibar. Seyyid Sultan-bin-Ahmed was killed at 
sea during a fight with Arabs on November 20, 1804. 


At the passing of Seyyid Sultan-bin-Ahmed his heirs included 
Prince Salim and young Seyyid Said, the latter born in 1791 at 
Semail in Oman. Salim, who was much older, seemed to have little 
ambition, and relinquished the throne of Oman to young Sultan, 
age 13. Meanwhile a cousin, Seyyid Bedr, was in actual charge as 
regent, but the real power behind the throne was said to have been 
an aunt, “Binti Imam.” Two years later, young Sultan was warned 
by his aunt and others that Seyyid Bedr might kill him and take 
over the throne. In an era fraught with intrigue, Sultan killed Seyyid 
Behr, apparently with the approval of “Binti Imam” and others in 
his family. This seems to have been acceptable procedure within 
the Omani ethics of the era,’ although not easy to comprehend 





' And other English translations; see Style Notes. 


2 Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, pp. 50, 92-94, discusses Roberts’ visit and provides a background to it. 
’ The connecting word spelled as bin (seemingly preferred), ben, and bid, usually not capitalized, mean “son of.” 


4 Thuwainy is used in the present text; variant spellings include Thuwaini, Tuéni, and the incorrect Suéni, among others. 


5 F.B. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 129. 


6 Several of which are given by F.B. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, pp. 105 ff. 


7 EB. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, pp. 113-115. Perhaps in America at the time, dueling to preserve honor, with sometimes fatal results, is comparable, 


although dueling did not involve the treachery used by the Omani. Moreover, concerning the morality of the Sultan (Pearce, p. 115): “Lest the reader should be unduly prejudiced 


against Seyyid Said for this act, perpetrated at the instigation of others {his relatives had warned him] when he was a mere boy, it is evident from unimpeachable sources that his nature 


was really a most humane one. For instance, we learn from official records during his long and tempestuous life he could scarcely bear to utter a sentence on a criminal. In later years, 


to escape the necessity of condemning criminals to death, he often paid from his own purse the blood-money, amounting to Rs. 1,700 (then valued at over £150), to murdered persons 
, 


relatives, who by Moslem law had the right to claim the murderer for purposes of vengeance.” 
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The Sultan of Muscat as depicted in a painting from the mid-nineteenth century by Lt. Henry Blosse Lynch, R.N. (Courtesy of 


the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, Mass.) 
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from an American point of view. Thus, in 1806, Seyyid Sultan- 
bin-Ahmed took charge of Oman and its lands on the east coast of 
Africa. From that time onward, the Sultan's position was secure. 


The first two decades of the Sultan's reign were occupied with 
many clashes with warring tribes from interior areas of Oman and 
from regional lands. In 1809 and in 1820 the British sent troops 
from India to assist him in quelling attacks by tribesmen, as these 
were felt to be a long-term threat to the British interests as well. 
Apart from protecting his homeland, the Sultan had territorial 
ambitions as well. In the 1820s his troops invaded Mombasa on 
the eastern coast of Africa, employing the largest navy in the In- 
dian Ocean. Ships flying the flag of the Sultan included the 74- 
gun ship-of-the-line Liverpool, the 64-gun frigate Shal Allum, two 
corvettes fitted with many guns, and six armed sloops. * His foray 
was successful, and this and other efforts brought under his rule a 
large area of the African coast from Cape Guardafui to 
Mozambique, as well as certain offshore islands including Zanzi- 
bar and, to its north, Pemba. 


In the decade of the 1820s, the Sultan of Muscat gained a world- 
wide reputation as a fair man, one who treated his friends and 
subjects humanely (slaves excepted). It was his custom to bestow 
lavish gifts upon his visitors from foreign lands and to host grand 
receptions in their honor. Although the Sultan had never been to 
the United States, he had heard of its exploits in the War of 1812 
and victory (from the American view, perhaps actually a draw) 
over the British. He admired American enterprise and the Ameri- 
can way of doing things, but in actuality he knew few details about 
these things, although a handful of vessels from the United States 
had stopped at Zanzibar from at least 1824 onward. 


In 1828, upon his first visit to Zanzibar, the Sultan decided to 
make the island the capital of his empire, while retaining a palace 
at home in Oman. The transfer was accomplished over a period of 
time and was completed in the 1830s. 


Of this transition, historian F.B. Pearce wrote: * 


Although Seyyid Said made Zanzibar the capital city of his 
African possessions, and chose to reside there rather than at Mus- 
cat, it must not be supposed that he in any way relinquished his 
domination over his kingdom in Arabia. He frequently traveled to 
and from Oman and Zanzibar, and when he was absent from one 
of his kingdoms he always appointed a governor to carry on the 
administration during his absence. It must have been a most in- 
convenient arrangement, for as a rule he no sooner arrived in one 
of his possessions than troubles broke out in the other. 


Roberts and the Sultan 


Sometimes in the course of life and nature a small event can 
have far ranging consequences. 


For the want of a nail a kingdom was lost.... 


The motion of a butterfly in Hong Kong might initiate the 
progress of a light air current, then a breeze, then a strong wind, 
then a hurricane... 


And so it was with the Frenchman’s letter. It turned the tide. 
Without the letter, there would have been no 1804 silver dollars, 
and American numismatic history as we now know it would be 
quite different. 


The Frenchman’ letter introduced Edmund Roberts to the 
Sultan, a visit was arranged, and during the following days many 
discussions ensued. Roberts complained that the British were be- 
ing treated with special consideration, to which the Sultan stated 
that this harked back to the previous decade, when the British 
paid him large sums of money to try to suppress the slave trade as 
part of the Moresby Treaty (although no payments in this regard 
are known to have been made by the British after 1822). Perhaps 
the Sultan and Roberts were just testing each other's positions. 
Regardless of verbal thrusts and parries, the two men enjoyed each 
other's company, and soon they became friends. 


More Trade Desired with America 


The potentate was actively engaged in maritime trade with many 
nations, and he suggested that a treaty be arranged between Mus- 
cat and the United States. Trade between America and the domin- 
ions controlled by the Sultan of Muscat was envisioned to include 
not only ivory, gum copal, and hides—these being available at 
Zanzibar—but also turtle shell, coffee, exotic woods, gum arabic, 
aloe plants, sugar, and spices. The captains of American and Brit- 
ish trading vessels also desired to engage in the opium trade, which 
promised rich possibilities, but such activity was generally forbid- 
den by treaty. Nevertheless, the British in particular engaged in 
extensive opium sales, acquiring the narcotic from India, which 
was under its dominion, and distributing it to other ports, particu- 
larly Canton, China, much to the delight of Chinese merchants, 
but to the consternation of Chinese officials who strongly opposed 
the trade. In time this led to the Opium War in China. 


The slave trade was an active part of Zanzibar commerce, but 
was not conducted openly by American or British vessels, except 
for the occasional captain who at least in theory was willing to 
face death if captured by his countrymen.’ Each month, thou- 
sands of slaves were brought to Zanzibar from the interior of Af- 
rica by victors among native tribes who warred with each other. A 
compound or area of pens was kept at Zanzibar for incoming slaves, 
and at regular intervals the unfortunate souls would be sold or 
auctioned off to foreigners, particularly to Arabs. 


During his visit to Zanzibar, Roberts suggested to the Sultan 
that expanded trade relations with America would be more favor- 
able than increased commerce with Great Britain as, unlike Great 
Britain, the United States had no desire to conquer or lay claim to 





! Which at a later time was given as a gift to King William IV of England and added to the Royal Navy, renamed as the /mam. 


2 EB. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 116. 
> Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 120. 


4 The penalty of death was more of a threat than an actuality. It seems that vessels in the slave trade could be taken as prizes by privateers, but such captors had little or no interest in 


pursuing the legal ramifications of the slave trade via court actions in their distant homelands. 
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territories in the region.' The idea met with immediate favor. Fur- 
ther, Roberts assured the Sultan that his reputation was very high 
in America, but that negative publicity—such as the treatment 
Roberts had received in the hands of the Sultan’s agents in the 
port—would be very harmful to the Sultan's future interests. 


Although the Sultan knew little about the United States, he 
admired the nation and had contemplated sending his own emis- 
sary there. However, in his navy—the largest in the Indian Ocean— 
he did not have a navigator who was qualified to make the voyage, 
not even aboard the pride of his fleet, the ship-of-the-line Liverpool, 
which mounted 74 guns. 


Restitution 


Limited restitution seems to have been made to Edmund Rob- 
erts, or at least he was allowed to select widely from available trade 
goods of unexceptional quality in the port. Cargo was loaded aboard 
the Mary Ann, including many bags of gum copal of medium to 
low quality and bags of dried dates. Later, when the cargo was 
landed in New York City, sales of these commodities were con- 
ducted by Fish, Grinnell & Co., throughout much of the follow- 
ing year. The trading trip of the Mary Ann to Zanzibar was not 
profitable, and losses were sustained by the investors as well as the 
factors and others who had consigned goods. 


Roberts, pleased with the Sultan’ help in saving him from the 
mendacities of the port officials and changing a complete disaster 
into a partial one, offered his assistance in conveying the Sultans 
wishes to the appropriate officials in Washington, in helping to 
negotiate a trade treaty, and in making arrangements for the favor- 
able reception of American ships in the Sultans ports. 


Meanwhile, the Portuguese were a nuisance to the Sultans inter- 
ests and aspirations along the east coast of Africa. The Sultans troops 
had been engaged recently at Mombasa (on the mainland north of 
Zanzibar) and nearby Pate. Roberts was asked if he could supply shells 
and bombs for use to expel the Portuguese and to aid in other military 
efforts. At the time the coastal towns in that area, as well as much of 
the Arabian lands, were armed camps. The Sultan cautioned Roberts 
that their conversations and negotiations were to be kept secret from 
the British, who had occupied Mombasa as a protectorate until 1826, 
and who were now desirous that there be peace in that district. 


Catharine Worries about Edmund 


Nearly 11 months have passed since Catherine, at home in Ports- 
mouth, has heard from Edmund Roberts. This letter was sent on 
April 27, 1828, care of William W. Russell, New York City: 


My Dear Roberts— 

On the first of March I sent a letter to New York to the care of 
Mr. Russell informing him that I expected your arrival every day, 
according to your own calculations, but March has passed, and 
April almost gone, and you have not arrived. 

Not a line have I received from you for almost eleven long 
months. To describe to you the anxiety | at times feel would be 


impossible. Many of your friends tell me that I must not think 
of seeing you till June, and I try not to expect you, but in vain, 
would I but know you were in health I should feel comparatively 
easy. But in the goodness of that gracious Being who has so 
mercifully protected your family during your absence, I feel a 
trust which is my only [not clear]. We are all in perfect health. 

It is Sunday. The weather is too unpleasant for me to attend 
church. The four eldest are gone. To stay from church half a day 
is to them a great deprivation. Caroline and Ann Henry are study- 
ing their lessons, while Maria and Fanny are amusing themselves 
with the old puss, who is so stupid and old we cannot keep her 
out of the parlor. 

Mr. Clarke's spring quarter commences in a fortnight. You 
desired I should let Sarah continue until your return, which you 
expected, would have been before this. She has been very unwill- 
ing to quit, and Mr. Clarke did not want to have her leave before 
the next examination. Mary Ann has had the promise of going in 
the spring, and it would be a very great disappointment not to 
have her go, so I have some thoughts of sending them all there 
until you return if can possibly spare eight dollars to pay M.A.’s 
entrance, which from some new regulations is possibly required 
from each new scholar. Mr. C. is to be married, I believe soon, 
who do you think is the lady—no other than Miss Ann Goodland. 
It is thought a very good match. There are a great many others in 
agitation, a great many other things which have occurred since 
you have left, as I shall reserve for verbal communication. 

Our sister Ann has been very busy settling our mother’s estate 
by administration, which was thought to be the best, as there were 
some debts, the furniture after the appraisement was divided into 
seven parts, of course, one part was not much. Henry, John and 
Walter desired Mary Ann to take theirs on account of notes she 
held against them. The plate has not been divided. Almost all 
things (excepting the few which belong to me) are carried away 
from here for which I am very glad. Caroline has the portrait, 
which to me was the most valuable of the whole, but as she has the 
best place to do it, it was thought most proper for her to have 
them. I suppose it was, but I fervently hope they will one day be 
returned to us. The land has not been divided, it took most of the 
bank stock to pay the debts. I have concluded that it is best to stay 
here until the fall, therefore I have let my garden by the halves, 
and pasturing to Mr. Walker. He will not make the garden look 
very smart, but I cannot go to any expense myself and I thought it 
best something should be done to it. Sally intends moving into the 
house F. Harris formerly occupied in the west part of town, Mr. 
Wyman takes the next one to it, Mr. Rice— 

May 8th, 

Oh, My dear husband, dearer than ever it is possible. | now 
have before me the letter which informs me you are in New York. 
Sally first brought the news, then Col. Upham with a letter, then 
Charlotte, and such a time, laughing-crying, and I am almost crazy 
for joy, and the children all well are crazy too. I will close this to 
send by the mail today. I should have sent it before, but have been 
laughed at for thinking you had arrived before June. I shall use to- 
morrow particularly. | cannot send you half the love, which is [not 
clear]. I can only tell you that I never was half as happy before. 

Your affectionate wife, 

C. W.R. 

I wish you could hear the noise that is in the house. “Papa has 


come home,” repeated again and again. 





| Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 129; Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, p. 93. 
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Settling Accounts from the Voyage 


Roberts returned to the United States in early May. Although 
the Sultan of Muscat had helped cut his losses, Roberts realized 
that no profit could be made unless there was unexpected good 
fortune. The cargo was placed in the hands of Fish, Grinnell & 
Co. and warehoused for the summer, for the principals of that 
firm believed that more favorable market prices could be secured 
in the autumn. Meanwhile, storage was charged for the goods. 


For the next several months he spent some time at home in 
Portsmouth and also limited time in New York City, where cargo 
brought back from Zanzibar on the Mary Ann was still warehoused. 
In the autumn of 1828, a half year after his return to America on 
the Mary Ann, Roberts was at a boarding house in New York City, 
his typical accommodation. Apparently, he found hotels to be too 
expensive, and no offer to stay in the mansion owned by his brother- 
in-law Walter Langdon seems to have been extended. 


Roberts visited his friends and relatives and had discussions 
with many merchants. His future was undecided. The maritime 
trade was difficult for just about everyone. 


Meanwhile, it seems that some consignors and investors were 
paid by bags of gum copal, much of which was sold for their ac- 
counts by Fish, Grinnell & Co., at prices ranging from 12'/2¢ to 
about 15¢, or less than the 16¢ or so anticipated. After storage 
and commission charges were deducted, the realization was 5¢ to 
10¢ a pound, or much less than the copal would have brought if it 
had been auctioned on the dock upon its arrival in May. When 
charges for shipping (including a percentage of the charter cost for 
the Mary Ann), interest, storage, etc., were deducted, those who 
participated in the voyage obtained about 10¢ to 20¢ on the dol- 
lar, compared to their invoices. No good market for bags of dates 
could be found in New York City, and thus they were shipped to 
Charleston. “Business is dull here beyond conception,” Fish, 
Grinnell & Co. wrote to Roberts in January 1829. 


It took a long time for everything to be disposed of from the 
voyage, and some loose financial ends were not tied until 1830. 
From Fish, Grinnell & Company’ sales of $5,822.76, Roberts 
claimed expenses of $1,577.52 and a 2'/2% commission on the 
gross amount of sales, or a remuneration amounting to just $145.57. 


Concerning the overall results of the Mary Ann voyage, Rob- 
erts sent a letter to each of his investors, of which this is his 
original draft copy: 


Gent- 

I ought to have informed you previous to my leaving home 
that the balance due the Portsmouth subscribers on my accounts 
was ordered to be paid into their credit by Fish, Grinnell & Co. in 
dates. Seven sacks of dates were therefore applied to the credit of that 
account making 160 in all, leaving a balance due me of 1-35/100. 

You will by this time have seen the issue of this unfortunate! ad- 
venture and how deeply mortified and distressed I am at the result, 
but there is no remedy. I am satisfied I have done my duty faithfully 
and if it had not been for the dishonest conduct of that wily Arab, the 
governor of Zanzibar, it would have had a happy termination. 








Fortunately no individual will be a very heavy sufferer, but 
still | cannot gear the idea that those who befriended me from 
disinterested motives should be sufferers in the slightest degree. 

There has not been an article sold but at a heavy sacrifice. It 
seems that it was most unfortunate advice given by Fish, Grinnell 
& Co. to keep the property ‘till the autumn. It is now very evident 
that if your goods had been sold on the wharf on the vessel's arrival 
that it would have netted upward of $3000 more than it does 
now. The gum then would have brought, I have no doubt, 16 
cents. But to offer goods at auction is at times very disastrous. 
Almost every article was sold before | came here. Even wine that 
had been to the E.J. brought only 48 cents and everything else 
equally as low as you will see by the sales; the lowest prices I be- 
lieve I have ever heard of. 

I cannot see with what propriety I can be blamed for the issue 
of this disastrous affair, but that such will be the case I have no 
doubt, and instead of meeting with smiling faces and hearty greet- 
ings which would have been the case had the voyage proved suc- 
cessful, I must expect to meet slight greetings and sour looks. 
Such is human nature, everything is judged by the result. A fool 
may make a fortune by accident and the wisest calculator be a 
beggar. The fool will be called a wise man because he stumbled 
into an independence and the wise man will be considered a fool 
because the result has been unfortunate. 


Edm. R. 


Although nearly all of his backers had substantial assets, there 
seems to have been some unpleasantness, or at least a reluctance to 
give Roberts what he felt was his due in the way of compensation 
for expenses and his nominal commission. The following undated 
letter draft reflects the situation: 


Gentlemen— 

In answer to your letter received in N.Y. respecting the com- 
pensation which you thought ought to be allowed me for my ser- 
vices in selling your proportion of the cargo on board the brig Mary 
Ann at Zanzibar, you appear to be of the opinion that 5% on ac- 
count for the voyage is ample compensation for my purchasing your 
cargo in Philadelphia and New York brokers’ fees. My journey was 
undertaken to Philadelphia for no other purpose but to purchase 
cotton goods and the detention of there of about a fortnight waiting 
auction sales. (Further, I mention] my expenses in N.Y., chartering 
a vessel and making myself solely responsible for the charter in case 
the cargo was lost, shipping and clearing the goods, signing Cus- 
tom House bonds, drawing bills and many of then at a long sight, 
using money on many of them at 6'/2 when the regular interest was 
7—selling the cargo at Zanzibar and purchasing another cargo, &Xc., 
all of which time occupied nearly 16 months. 

In the first place as you will see by my account that I have 
charged you 2!/2% on the purchases in N.Y. and Philadelphia which 
includes every charge for this part of the business, and which you 
must have paid to someone else otherwise, and then in addition to 
have borne my expenses, for my services were indispensable in mak- 
ing the purchases. In addition, you would have had to have paid a 
commission for chartering the vessel. When you have come to be 
acquainted with all these circumstances, you can have no hesitation 
in allowing this charge, for it did not cover my expenses. Again, I 
have charged you 5% on the gross sales at Zanzibar and 2'/2% per- 
cent on the purchases. I have not charged anything for personal 
expenses during the four months I was there... 





! “disastrous” was written at first. 
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The lowest commission for a trading voyage to West Africa which 
has ever fallen within my knowledge and which does not occupy 
half the length of time of a voyage to East Africa does, is 10% on 
the gross sales and I can without doubt produce instances as high as 
15%. {In fact] I have paid myself repeatedly the same commission 
on a West Indies voyage where four voyages can be performed in 
the same length of time and with ten times the ease... 

The voyage I deeply regret to say will prove unfortunate and no 
one can possible feel more mortified at the result of it than I do. It 
was, as you all know, a voyage of experiment. It might prove fortu- 
nate or wholly fail and if the whole capital stock is sunk, having 
fallen nearly 50% since last year, still the laborer [me] is worthy of 
his hire and out to be paid the lowest commission ever charged on 
an African voyage, whether the voyage succeeds or not. 

Wishing all you gentlemen every success and happiness, I re- 


Stoodley’s Tavern and Store, for many years a Portsmouth land- 
mark, including in Edmund Roberts’ era. The top floor was often 
used as a dance hall. (Illustration by Tichnor Brothers, circa 1910) 


main your very obliged friend and obedient servant, E.R. 





Looking to the Future 


On November 29, 1828, Roberts, in New York City consider- 
ing possibilities for his future, wrote to Catharine, mentioning the 


go to Washington and present to the government a statement of 
the situation of trade within the Sultan of Muscat’s dominions 
and of the conversations I held with him relative to a commercial 


idea of a trip to Washington to discuss with government officials 
P Bt 5 treaty with the U.S. The expense deters me. 


there the possibility of a commercial treaty with Muscat: 


New York, November 29, 1828 

My Dear Wife, 

I embrace this opportunity to write to you by Mr. George 
Sparhawk.' I have written to you once before and sent a message 
in a letter to Mr. Mackintosh. I presume you have received from 
Mr. M. $59 I paid for him here. If Stoodley has not sent in his bill 
for the two hats and tubs of mackerel | purchased of him, when 
he does send it, he must make a deduction on the bill which I 
suppose is 50cents on each. Please to say to him that Mr. March 
has opened them and they are put up in the common way with 
heads and backbones. I should think that $1.25 is enough... I 
regret to find you have had so much trouble with that boy [hired 
to do chores]—but my mind was returned when I heard you were 
well and the children. 

Carter & Simes lent you the rest—now you have sufficient 
money... | am glad to find Sarah has commenced her school and 
that Maria is so attentive. I hope little Fanny will learn her letters 
soon and make little stitches... As Sarah has been used to a great 
deal of exercise | wish you would want to enjoin it upon her to 
continue it every day in some way. I’m afraid she will get sick, and 
I hope also she will adopt the systematic plan of study and do not 
omit one day without bringing something to pass. I wish Catharine 
would adopt the same plan. I’m sorry to hear that Catharine has 
marred her beauty in the kitchen but trust a few days of scouring 
will give her a clean face and hands equal to Dame Partlett’s. 

I think I shall send you a couple barrels of rye flour so you 
can economize your wheat flour since it is likely to be dear till 
next midsummer. Edward and Walter are well and so is your 
brother and family. I saw Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury on their way 
to Washington. General North and Eliza are here going to For- 
tress Monroe to pass the winter with Mrs. Saunders, alias Delia 
North, who is married about two months since. Captain Saunders 
was formerly in Portsmouth stationed as lieutenant—a very tall 
Virginian of good standing. 

As regards to myself I am slowly mending up my concerns. | 
have been urged by General North and Governor Woodbury to 


General North says I must go, it will be of great advantage to 
me in the end. I am waiting to hear from Mr. Jennings also. | am 
afraid I shall do nothing but spend money this winter without 
making any prospect of a foreign voyage. 

I am glad to find you like the stove and it makes you comfortable. 

My best love to all the children and give kisses to little Maria 
& Fanny for me. Please when you write, direct to the care of Fish, 
Grinnell & Co. Kind regards to all friends. 

[ remain most affectionately yours, Edmund Roberts 

P.S. You had better pay Mr. Clarke for Harriet and Mary Ann. 
I suppose he has sent you a bill. 

Note: is there no news of John? Where did he go from Ham- 
burg? I am anxious to hear of his welfare. 


Another letter from Edmund Roberts in New York City, to his 


wife Catharine in Portsmouth: 


New York, Saturday, December 6, 1828 

My Dear Wife, 

[ have this moment heard that Maj. Larkin is in town and is 
about leaving in the course of about an hour, which induces me to 
write you a line today that I am still here and the prospect by no 
means improved since I wrote you by Mr. Sparhawk. 

I have only received one letter from you, but am in hopes to 
shortly hear from you and the children—likewise everyone can 
write “joining hands” which includes all dear little Maria & Fanny. 

[ think I would not worry them (M & F) by making them stay 
too long at one time in school, because it may be disgusting to them 
and in fact retard their progress instead of advancing it. There is 
such a thing as pushing that matter too far in children of all ages. 

I hope long before this you have got a boy [to do chores] to 
your satisfaction and that everything goes on comfortably with 
you. The boy must examine the bucket rope frequently to see if it 
does not want new knotting. It is long enough to cut it and tie it 
again if it wears out. 

As it respects the rye flour it will cost full 4'/2 dollars to deliver 
it to the house from here. I therefore think you can buy it as cheap 
or cheaper with you at 2¢ per pound if made of New Hampshire 





| A friend and prominent businessman of Portsmouth who was visiting New York City and who planned to carry the letter back to Portsmouth. 
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rye, which would be the best—and will be you know $3.92 per bar- 
rel. If you buy it of Wheelwright’ tell him he must warrant it to be of 
first quality. Some of it is clammy when made into bread, particularly 
from Alexandria. The first quality of New Bedford sperm candles 
may be bought for 25 cents per pound. Are they not as cheap as 
molded tallow at 12 cents? Nantucket candles are at 22 to 23 cents, 
but they do not burn so well, nor keep in hot weather and the reason 
is they do not press out all of the oil. If you have not bought your 
tallow candles and these are not nearly as cheap, had I not better send 
you a box before the packets cease running for the winter? Please to 
say what you would want 4s, 5s, or 6s long or short. 

Mrs. Delafield is hard up with an inflammation of the knee 
and the doctor appears alarmed about it. Mrs. Rogers has been 
confined by a violent cough and is still. Colds are exceedingly 
prevalent here owing to the openness of the season. Flowers are 
in bloom in the open grounds and no ice. I began to cough be- 
fore I left Portsmouth and have been coughing ever since. Ev- 
eryone is well you are interested in here. Charlotte has a good 
place recommended by Mrs. Langdon. 

Remember me to all inquiring friends. I wish the fates would 
ordain it I should be with you constantly. It is exceedingly un- 
comfortable to be even at the best boarding house. It is not home 
after all. But when I shall be able to give up this wandering and 
unsettled life God only knows. Whether I shall go to Washington 
or not will depend upon answers | may receive from them. 

May God bless all my dear wife and children. 

Yours ever most affectionately, Edmund Roberts. 


News from Home 


On December 20, 1828, the following letter was mailed from 


Portsmouth, December 10 

My Dear Father, 

I believe it is nearly two months since you left us. It appears 
to me to be nearly two years. I anticipated the pleasure of writ- 
ing in Mother's last letters, but she had so much to say that there 
was no room left. 

We all long to see you. I am very sorry to learn that you have 
had a cough, but hope it is now much better. We have had our 
coats made and they are very handsome indeed. Mother has prom- 
ised us a new hat as soon as the month is done.... I have given up 
my school and shall soon feel much independence, and then | 
intend to seek something useful every day. Mama appears to be 
quite satisfied with Sarah’s school. | am very glad of it and hope 
the children will improve. 

We still go to Mr. Burroughs to learn to read. He says we have 
improved very much. I don't know as we have, but he cannot say 
otherwise. I have...no more room [in my allotted space on the letter 
sheet]. I hope you will return before Christmas. | long to see you. 

Your dutiful and affectionate daughter, Catharine W. Roberts. 

(P.S.] You must excuse the writing as I find but very little room. 


Portsmouth, Dec. 16th, 1828 

My dear Father— 

Glad to receive the permission to write a few lines to you. I 
have kept school now nearly a month and like it very much as they 


Portsmouth to Roberts in New York City, care of Fish, Grinnell & 
Co. His wife and daughters included various messages written over 
a period of several days: 


all behave very well. You were afraid that Maria and Fanny would 
stay too long in school at a time they should stay only an hour, but 
they like to come very much. 

You advised a systematic course of reading, dear Father. I think 
it would be very advantageous to me. I have not adopted any par- 
ticular course, but am now finishing Robertson's Charles’ Sth and 
am also reading Malte-Brun’s Geography of America, which is 
very interesting and useful. I read and write French every day and 
copy off some piece of my composition | wrote at school, which 
with keeping school, working and walking, occupies my time en- 
tirely and very pleasantly. Perhaps you may think my dear Father, 
I undertake too much and shall soon do nothing at all or perhaps 
you may think that I only half do that. By being industrious and 
managing adequately my time I get through pleasantly and easily. 

I think sometimes I should like to go back to school again, but 
as I have no time for useless thoughts, that is soon banished. As I 
have already encroached on Harriet’s share of paper. | must bid 
my dear Father farewell, and wishing to see you very much, re- 
main your affectionate daughter, Sarah. 


Portsmouth, Dec. 17th 1828 

My dear Father— 

It is the first time since you left that I have had permission to 
write you, and now I fear I shall not be able to write many lines, as 
Sarah has filled more than her share of the paper. 

We were very sorry to hear that you had a cough, but I hope 
my dear father it is now better, and that you are prosperous and 
happy. Marry Ann and I have been able to attend school every day 
so far, for the weather has been very fine. We can almost imagine 
that it is spring, nature looks so fresh and beautiful. But I am 
afraid that when the time spring comes, it will repay us by its 
lateness for this unnatural weather. 

We enjoy going to school as much as ever, and I hope we shall 
improve the advantages now offered us, in such a manner as to 
gratify our parents warmest wishes. 

Christmas is fast approaching, and we wish very much you were 
here to join us in eating the roast turkey and plum pudding we 
always expect on that day, and I know my dear father that we can- 
not wish it more than you do. But in my time I have filled more 
than my share of the paper, therefore for the present | must remain 
your affectionate daughter and hope dutiful daughter, Harriet. 


My Dear Father 

I have been wishing to write you ever since you left us, but as 
Mama’ letters were so long I could not have an opportunity. | hope 
your cough has got well, and that you are coming home soon to 
spend Christmas with us, for it will not be half as pleasant without 
you. Cousin Frances is in town, but I have not seen her. I believe she 
is very comfortably settled. Uncle Henry has been in town for two 
or three weeks, but I believe he went away today. We are all pretty 
well, and would be very happy if you were with us. I have a great 
deal more to tell you, dear Father, and wish to see you very much, but 
[am afraid my letter will be so long that there will not be much room 
left for Mama, and therefore I must bid you good bye. I remain as 
ever your affectionate daughter. Mary Ann Langdon Roberts. 


My dear father 

How do you do. I wish to see you very much. I wish you a 
merry Christmas. 

Your affectionate and dutiful daughter, Caroline E. Roberts. 
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My dear father. 

When can we expect you home? We wish very much your 
return. I wish you a merry Christmas. 

Your most affectionate and dutiful daughter, 

Ann Henry Langdon Roberts 


Portsmouth, Dec. 19th 1828 

You see my dear husband, I have given the children permis- 
sion to precede me in writing, as they were so disappointed the 
last time. I received your kind letter by Mr. Larkin. I have got a 
boy (to help with chores} but not the one I expected when I wrote 
you last. This one I have had but a few days, and he has been quite 
homesick. He appears quite clever. 

| will attend to the rye flour. I have not wanted it as yet. Re- 
specting the sperm candles, I should admit to have some, and the 
price you name is half the usual price. I think 4s and a few 5s the 
most useful. I have not bought any tallow candles. As the oil was so 
much cheaper. I thought to continue burning it, and if the differ- 
ence between the oil and the candles will get a barrel of apples I 
think I had rather have the apples, as what we have will not last 
long, for they decay quite fast. There have been a great many N.Y. 
apples sold at auction, but I did not know of it in season to get any. 

Aunt Nelle died the day on which I wrote you last. She was 
sick but a few days. I visited her, but she did not know anyone for 
several days before she died. I attended the funeral with Catharine 
and Sarah with black ribbons, and I endeavored to do what I 
thought would be agreeable to you. 

I expect a letter from you today, my dear husband, and I 
hope it will give me some hopes of your return or good induce- 
ments to stay. | am sorry the children’s writing does not look 
better. Let me know how your cough is. Do take good care of 
yourself, take some of the porter which you bought me. John has 
not returned. He is expected every day, and Joan Charlotte is 
quite thin with anxiety. The winds have been very unfavorable 
for him. Adieu my dear Roberts. 

Yours with sincere love, C.W.L.R. 


of Zanzibar. Further, the Sultan suggested that Roberts could 
help facilitate his desire to expel Portuguese interests from the 
island of Mozambique. Roberts envisioned that via the Sultan, 
America would have a notable presence in that area of the Indian 
Ocean, a vast expanse of coast and sea largely dominated by 
European nations, save for the Sultan's territories. 


Senator Woodbury made some inquiries, but had to report on 
December 22, 1828, that despite some searching, he was not able to 
find much in writing about conditions in and potential for trading 
in Muscat and Zanzibar. Apparently, few others in Washington knew 
much if anything about that remote region of the world or the Sul- 
tan of Muscat. Woodbury broached the matter of sending a diplo- 
matic emissary to fellow senators, but no action resulted. On occa- 
sion in 1829 and 1830, Roberts reminded Woodbury of his con- 
tinuing interest, but the matter remained inactive. 


On to New Orleans 


After due consideration and investigation in 1829, Edmund 
Roberts decided to make an arrangement with an agent in New 
Orleans to purchase goods in that port, and ship them to New 
York City, where they would be sold through Fish, Grinnell & 
Co. Roberts was very familiar with New Orleans and had stopped 
there on many occasions including on trips aboard his ship, the 
Roberts, circa 1808. 


Catharine Roberts in Portsmouth wrote to her husband 
Edmund in New Orleans on March 12, 1830, addressing her let- 
ter to him, care of Messrs. G.E. Russell & Barstow: 


My Dear Husband, 

I have just received with more than pleasure your letter of 
18th Feb. wherein you wish me to write you immediately. | am 
delighted with the privilege, and as you can see, am prompt in 
complying with your request, but to my great disappointment you 


His relative by marriage, Senator Levi Woodbury,' was enlisted 
to promote Roberts’ desire to travel to Zanzibar on behalf of the 
government. Woodbury’s father-in-law, Asa Clapp, was one of New 
England’s most successful merchants, giving the senator an addi- 
tional reason to be interested in trade. Roberts suggested that the 
matter be pursued with all deliberate speed, and that an emissary 
be sent from the United States to reach Zanzibar no later than 
September 1829, as the Sultan planned to leave the island after 
that time. He told of the Sultan's dominions and his desire to in- 
crease trade with America. A representative sent from America 
aboard a “first class” ship would impress the Sultan and open many 
possibilities for commerce. 


Moreover, a diplomatic affiliation with America would be a 
desirable quid pro quo situation for the Sultan, as the activities of 
a British captain, William Owen, had menaced the area earlier, 
when Owen declared nearby Mombasa to be a British Protector- 
ate and hinted at doing the same thing for Pemba, an island north 


say you do not expect to leave N.O. for six weeks. I expected that 
by this time you would have been in N. York. I am sadly disap- 
pointed, but if this detention proves advantageous to your pecuni- 
ary affairs, | must not complain, but to have you go through all 
this exposure and trouble, and return disappointed and discour- 
aged, will be sad, very sad, but I try to look on the brightest side. 

It has been to me the most tedious absence from you I have 
ever known. I feel that I ought to put my whole confidence in 
Providence who has hitherto protected you, but I am ungrateful, 
I feel that I am not resigned as I ought to be to his dispensation. 
John sailed on the 8th on the Havana {and to Havana], not in 
good spirits. I miss him very much. He used to visit me often. I 
wonder he never said anything to me about Parrott’s son [not 
clear]. I wish I could gain some information respecting it. | have 
heard nothing. Perhaps Woodbury may know something and 
what do you think has taken place? You will be astonished. W’s 
engagement with Miss Cutter is broken off—for what no one 
knows, but poor W. is very miserable. George sailed two months 


since for Buenos Ayres. 





! Levi Woodbury (December 22, 1789-September 4, 1851) was one of the more influential figures in New Hampshire history and, separately, in the administration of Andrew Jackson. 


In June 1819 he married Elizabeth Williams Clapp, daughter of well-known merchant Asa Clapp. The couple moved to Portsmouth, NH, where they raised four daughters and a son. 
ociate justice of the New Hampshire Superior Court. 


He became involved in politics, and his home became a meeting place for discussions and planning. In 1817 he was appointed ass 
held until 1834. On June 27, 1834 he was appointed 


From 1825 to 1831 he was a United States senator. In May 1831 he was appointed by Jackson as secretary of the Navy, a post he 
secretary of the Treasury. From 1846 onward he was a justice in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Our dear children are all well. Maria has quite recovered, 
but not without the good druggist’s assistance. Yesterday was 
Fanny's birthday. Sister Catharine] made her a nice cake, and 
they all sincerely wished dear Father was here to take a piece. It 
was Mr. Peabody who kept the boys part of the academy, who 
has given it up. The other has commenced his spring term, and 
I have sent Mary Ann with Harriet knowing it was your inten- 
tion that she should go. I should not have sent her until I heard 
from you, but several girls of her age were to begin, and I thought 
it best that she should. 

I feel quite grieved to hear of poor Miss Boyd’ situation. 
M.A. desires me to say to you that she will write to her immedi- 
ately. I have received a remittance you so kindly sent. I was in 
want of many articles for the family, such as cotton for shirting, 
clothes, &c., and thinking you would be home by the first of 
March I ventured to purchase them, which will make it neces- 
sary for me to apply to your friends for money. Mr. Peabody's 
bill has been due for some time. Abigail wants money, although 
I have paid her once or twice since you have been gone. | have 
not had a boy [to do chores] but for a very short time since you 
left me. I could not get one that was worth anything. I have been 
obliged to employ Mr. Roberts,' and he often wants money. If it 
were not for all those wants I could get along for some time 
longer comfortably. I am afraid you will be astonished to find 
out how the wood [part of letter missing]. 

We have had a good deal of comfortable weather, but the 
weather has had a spell of extreme cold, more so even than has 
been so for a few years, and had you have been here, the long, 
cold, dreary nights, and could have seen the wood which was nec- 
essarily consumed in my chamber to make it comfortable during 
the dismal hours of watches. | would not wonder how the wood 
has gone. My health for the past week has been better than it has 
been for several months. When the weather is settled and I can 
walk out I hope I shall be quite well. Your friends are all kind in 
their inquiries for you. Mr. Burroughs has commenced his Bible 
class, and the children say it is more interesting than ever. I have a 
great deal more to say, but no paper. 


[The following continued on the flaps before folding for mailing] 

The children wish me to say a good deal, particularly C. & 
§. They have a plan they wish to make known to you for taking 
care of themselves. They are quite in earnest and think they only 
want your approbation. But I shall say a great deal more when I 
hear you are in N.Y. Adieu, may God bless you dear beloved 
husband and keep you away from danger. I trust in Him and He 
will never forsake you. 

Yours with warmest love, 

C.W. Roberts 

[P.S.] My dear take care of your health. John thought as you 
had your traveling boots on you might meet in Havana. There is 
great quarreling about making Col. Upham governor. It is 
thought he will get in. Young James Sheafe is dead, and left our 
church $2,000. 


Ephraim Ware in New Orleans 


On April 14, 1830, Roberts signed a agreement with 
Ephraim G. Ware, of New Orleans, whereby Ware would purchase 


palmetto leaves and other goods for their mutual profit. The leaves, 
if properly dried, could be cut into long strips and used for weav- 
ing and for the making of fans and hats. The arrangement was to 
be exclusive, under penalty of $10,000 if violated. Ware's method 
of curing the palmetto leaves was to be kept in strict secrecy.” On 
April 15, 1830, Ware acknowledged that he had recently received 
a remittance from Roberts in the amount of $283.37, and that 
sight drafts totaling $1,500 had been received from Fish, Grinnell 
& Co., of New York City. Ware was to buy palmetto leaves and 
other “such articles of merchandise that | may deem advisable & 
profitable for our joint account, to be shipped to said Roberts at 
N.Y. for sale...” 


At the time, New Orleans was the central depot for agricultural 
products, animal skins, lumber, and other goods brought down the 
Mississippi River. Miles of the levee separating the city from the 
river were lined with docks, storehouses, and moored ships, includ- 
ing steamboats which had become prominent in the river trade. 


Per a letter of May 1, 1830, Ware had shipped deer skins, buck 
horns, hides, 4,800 palmettos [leaves], and other goods from New 
Orleans to Roberts, in New York City, via the Montano, under 
Captain Creamer. There was a problem with certain deer skins 
and other hides, inasmuch as if they were not carefully cured and 
kept dry they would attract flies which laid eggs. 


Correspondence between Roberts and Ware made mention that 
hides must not be “wormy,” or otherwise mentioned problems, the 
following being an example: 


[To] Edmund Roberts Esq. 

New Orleans May 10, 1830 

Dear Str: 

Enclosed you have an invoice and bill of lading of nineteen 
bales of deerskins 5,578 pounds per Panther, Ewell master. 

The worms have been at them hard. They are now free from 
worms and well packed, the damage by themselves. I presume it is 
unnecessary for me to observe that they should be sold without 





delay after they arrive. 

By the next good vessel that will take skins (the packet will 
not for fear of quarantine regulations in N. York) I shall ship you 
some more deerskins, otter &c. Avery’s men have returned from 
Chifuneti [spelling not clear] with about 1,800 palmettos. They 
are all green & young. The handsomest I have seen. 

Your bill for $500 on Fish, Grinnell & Co. I have negoti- 
ated. The weather is oppressively warm & I am far from being 
able to do all that is necessary to be done: 5,000 barrels of flour 
have been sold today for shipping to Liverpool & 3.50 freight 
shipping per barrel... 

Confounded by fatigue I am yours Truly, 

Ephraim G. Ware 


On May 14, 1830, a large shipment was sent from New Or- 
leans to the care of Edmund Roberts in New York City, via the 
schooner Albion, Nathan Safford captain. The consignment com- 
prised 11,500 flags (skins?) and 1,859 pounds of buckhorns. 
Freight was $2.50 per thousand for the flags and $4 per thou- 
sand for the buckhorns. 





! No kin, or at least not close kin. 


2 Ware's letters and invoices are in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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Ware in Jail 


Not long thereafter, and seemingly quite unexpected 


by 


Edmund Roberts, Ephraim G. Ware wrote to him from thejai/ in 
Dedham, Massachusetts. Apparently, Ware had come to New York 


Dedham Jail, 

July 19, 1830 

Mr. Edmund Roberts 

Dear Sir, 

Yours dated of the 7th is before me, and yours also of the 
19th [not clear] at the N.Y. Post Office duly received in reply. | 
hereby return your bills of exchange for $1,000 on Fish, Grinnell 
& Co. & I wish you to have sold the buck horns and the pro- 
ceeds applied to refund your advance, if anything can be real- 
ized for the palmetto the proceeds to be applied in the same way. 
The balance that may arise from the loss sustained I hope to 
have it in my power to refund you, although I cannot at this 
time. I was governed by your instructions of the 19th and left 
N.Y. immediately. Except that I left a bill lading with Mr. Cary 
in New York for the two bales deer skins requesting him to sell 
them, but said nothing about palmetto. 

The Palmetto operation. The disappointment about the deer 
skins, my troubles in New Orleans & my imprisonment here, has 
quite overwhelmed me, & to apologize for not writing you under 
so many conflicting circumstances is I presume unnecessary, al- 
though I have neglected to confess a well known duty. I am ever 
your sincere friend, although in deep affliction. 

Ephraim G. Ware. 

P.S. My imprisonment here is occasioned by a voluntary sur- 
render to exonerate my brother from a bail bond. | have some 
old embarrassments as I told you and this is the only way I can 
pay them. My health is much better and the pain in my side is 
lessening everyday. 

As I made no collection of consignments of my brother's es- 
tate it will be necessary for me to go to Louisiana again.—I was 
debarred from going up the river and arrived at Newport, R.I. & 
left N.O. on 8 June. Do let me hear from you by return of mail. 
Direct to the care of Mr. M. Alden, Dedham, Mass. My papers of 
account. etc. are not here to render you. The amount received 
from you was about $700. The amount of purchases was some- 


thing less than $800. 


from New Orleans to tend to some unpleasant family business: 


On the letter, Roberts made a notation that he was owed 


$713 from Ware. 


A Letter from Home 


On May 16, 1830, Catharine in Portsmouth wrote to Edmund 


who was in New York City: 


My dear Husband 

I received your letter yesterday from N.Y. of the 12th which 
was indeed a great relief to me since I have not heard from you 
since the 18th of February. Your last letter, | think, must have 
been lost since it has been three months since | heard, and you 
were not then very well. Of course, I have been extremely anx- 
ious and thank God most fervently you are well and so near 
home as New York. 

Mr. Mackintosh [British trade consul in Portsmouth] said 
freights had risen in N.Y. and shipping was in great demand, and he 
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expected to hear that you had a good voyage in view, and would be 
on your passage to Europe before | heard from you. However grate- 
ful such supposition was to my interest, it was sad to my feelings. 
Mr. & Mrs. M. have been better I think than usual this winter and 
are uniformly attentive and anxious in their inquiries for you. 

You dear children are all well. Caroline has a return of her 
nervous complaint, but by early and particular attention to the 
plan last pursued, she has got almost well. It is Sunday and most 
of them are in church, Maria and Fanny are with me, trying to 
write a letter to Sarah Wyman, and wishing they could write to 
dear papa. They are equally anxious to, but I tell them I have 
more to say than will fill a sheet [apparently letters and postage 
were expensive to them]. Again my dear beloved husband, disap- 
pointment has pursued you, and mocked your exertions, defeated 
your plans, but you are not discouraged, you are indeed an ex- 
ample of patience, perseverance & resignation. Would that I could 
follow your example, but I fall very far short of you, that your 
struggle of body and mind are preserved amidst all your difficul- 
ties is a blessing we cannot feel sufficiently thankful for. 

I draw on Fish and Grinnell for $40.... | have been obliged to 
incur much against my inclination, a few small debts, which I 
should like to discharge as soon as is convenient to you, perhaps 
$20, including a bill for 7 or 8 dollars. | owe Roberts [apparently 
a chore boy] not all for work. He has moved to Wakefield, expects 
to be here again in June, when I engaged his bill should be paid. 
After Roberts left me, I tried three people, but they were all ex- 
travagant and troublesome and I finally conducted to take a boy 
whose offering was well recommended, and now appears to be a 
clean little fellow. I thought it best to take him until you returned 
to work in the garden and to send him to school in the afternoons, 
which I engaged his mother I would do, as he has had wages and 
has not been much to school. 

Ask me, my dear, what am I most in want of. I have been 
obliged to get a new recruit of almost everything since you've left 
me, the beef, potatoes and rice have been good standbys, for the 
rice is almost gone, and I should think the beef was, but I hope 
not. The molasses has been gone since the middle of March, and I 
have given two shillings [slang for 50 cents] a gallon since, for a 
barrel of flour I have given four and three-quarters, for good mid- 
dlings I must get another barrel this week. Rye has been so dear I 
thought it cheaper to use Indian flour mostly. Rye is $1.00 at the 
mill, and 4/6 [4 shillings 6 pence] at the store, corn is 4/ at the 
mill, and 3/ at the store. I never have got it at the mill when I 
could pay for it at the store. The children’s wardrobes want a little 
recruiting for spring. I have not been able to get them a single 
article. So much for wants. I hate to tell you I have so many, but 
there is no recourse. Indeed, | hate even telling you that | want a 
cent, not that I think you are not always ready to give me, but | 
feel that you never have any despair. | hope you will think I have 
made the money I have go as far as you expected, and I shall be 
satisfied. I have endeavored to be strictly economical both in pro- 
visions and in clothing, but there is a great many to provide for. 

I do not know what you have received in the letters | wrote 
you at N.O. [New Orleans] in which I mentioned that I had 
sent Mary Ann to Mr. P.’s school with Harriet. Their quarter 
will be up this week, when there is to be an examination for 
which they feel very anxious. Do you intend that Harriet should 
go through the summer’... 

There is a very good dancing school in town. I should like to 
send our children if you think best. The price is $5.00 for one, 
and $4.00 for as many more as you will send. I dare say he would 
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take three for $12. If can see him. Sarah has been very industri- 
ous for writing this winter, and had actually written several sto- 
ries. | wish you could see them if you had them in New York. I 
have no doubt that you could dispose of them to the editors of the 
monthly publications to some advantage. I have heard of their 
giving a great price for some. One of the editors of “A Token” gave 
$70 for a story written by a young man in Portland. I’m sure 
Sarah’s are worth something. They might give her a little pocket 
money at least. I wish you had them with you or would engage to 
send them on their return if you approve them. 

There have been many changes taking place in the town since 
you left. Deaths among your acquaintances and disagreeable things 
of one kind or another. There seems to be little to invite your 
return to Portsmouth, save the sunny faces of your darling chil- 
dren and the affectionate heart of your loving wife, but even in 
your home you are doomed to find a blank, the smiles of your dear 
boy are gone. [Edmund Roberts, Jr., had died on December 18, 
1829, at age 18 months}, and even to this you are resigned. Would 
that it were this rebellious heart, but when I have seen you, talked 
to you then I shall feel relief. You must indulge me. I know you 
would like to talk to him, his image is always in my heart, every- 
thing around me reminds me of him. I long to have someone speak 
of him who feels his loss as I do. 

My health has been good this winter. I have walked out twice 
in the spring. The fatigue and the return of my asthma, is all I 
derived from it. Do ask Dr. Delafield what is good for this awful 
complaint. I long to move from here but I can not think a less 
exposed situation would be better for me. If you had been fortu- 
nate in your business we might give thought of Henry Ladd’s house, 
which is now vacant, but under present circumstances it is out of 
the question, but the next house to it, where I resided once, is 


St. John’s Church records note: 


October 2d. Mrs. Catharine Whipple Roberts, aged 42 years, 
wife of Edmund Roberts, Esq. Of pulmonic fever. She was a meek, 


pious and exemplary Christian. 


An obituary published in Portsmouth indicated that she had 


been ill for some time:! 


In this town, departed this life, on Saturday evening last, Mrs. 
Catharine Whipple Roberts, aged 42 years; wife of Edmund Rob- 
erts, Esq., and daughter of the late Hon. Woodbury Langdon.— 

The death of this highly estimable and exemplary lady is a 
severe bereavement to her family and friends. With singular abil- 
ity and faithfulness did she discharge her arduous and various 
duties. Her domestic virtues rendered her the ornament and de- 
light of home; while her numerous and eminent Christian graces 
made her an invaluable blessing to the community. Seldom do we 
find one of more meekness and humility; of more elevated prin- 
ciples and amiable affections: of more disinterested kindness and 
tenderness of feeling, than distinguished her character. 

Long has she been tried by severe suffering; but it has only 
served to develop, increase and confirm her faith and piety; to 
render her a more conspicuous model of integrity and goodness; 
to endear her the more perfectly to those who knew and loved her; 
and to give us an eloquent admonition to imitate her devotion, 
patience, submission, contentment and cheerfulness. She lived 
much beloved and has died greatly lamented, but we feel the con- 
solatory confidence, that, having passed away from this vale of 
suffering, she has gained admission to the realms of endless enjoy- 
ment, through a faith in her Saviour's intercession and atonement. 


Daughters Catharine, age 20; Sarah, 18; and Harriet, 16; helped 


vacant, a dry situation, and I think very comfortable there. You 
take care of their younger sisters, assisted by Polly, a family helper 


see I am still very full of wants. Well, I won't want anymore. 
Mary [?] Hill is going to be married next month. You will 

smile when you hear it is no other than little Herman, who is now 

in town, the happiest of the happiest. M.E. Adams is giving up 


her school, and is to be married next month to a gentleman in 


or maid. Family finances remained difficult, but hopes and affec- 
tion remained strong, and as will be seen, the children endured the 
travail, and in time achieved happiness and success. Catharine 


Whipple Roberts had left a great legacy of love. 


Portland. Charlotte has had many letters from John in Havana. 
He has not concluded where to go from there. Woodbury sailed 
within a week from Portland for S. America. Henry has made us 
[missing] a few weeks and is now in Hallowell [Maine], where he 
expects to fill the summer. 


Afterward 


On November 14, 1830, Edmund Roberts’ daughters in 


we Portsmouth wrote to him, sharing their feelings and news. Seek- 
I hope your next letter will inform me that you have quite re- 


covered from the fatigues of your journey and be as bright as ever, 
which is more than I can do, but you are determined not to grow 
old yet, which I think very wise and convenient determination. 
Yesterday was Catharine's birthday. She thinks she has arrived 
at a great age {20 years], and that it is time she was doing some- 
thing of great use to herself. She says that although she can not 
write poetry with Sarah, she is sure she can do what will be useful, 
and thinks that she had better begin. You will find this a long but 
not very agreeable letter. | hope my next will be more pleasant. 
The children unite in greatest love to dear father. C.W. Roberts 


ing to pursue his business interests he had gone to New York 
City to investigate opportunities. Meanwhile, family finances 
remained precarious: 


[Letter from Sarah] 

My dearest father. 

The cold east wind is wafting to my ear the sound of the church 
gong bell. As the rain has prevented us from attending public 
worship, I thought I would console myself by beginning a letter to 
you. The storm in which you left us still continues here with un- 
abated violence, and increased coldness. We were very anxious, 
yesterday, about you, fearing that you were blowing about in the 
Sound,’ and nursing your two sick companions. 

Not a breath of news from the city has reached us since your 
departure, not even through the “Journal,” of any consequence. There 
is a new daily paper to be published in town, to commence the 14th 


of January, edited by Mr. Hugh Tuttle and Mr. Charles Dennett. 


A Family Tragedy 
On October 2, 1830, Roberts wife Catharine died, leaving Edmund 


a widower with eight daughters. Two sons, each named Edmund Rob- 
erts, Jr, and a daughter, Lucy, had died earlier in infancy. 





' Portsmouth Journal of Literature and Politics, October 9, 1830. 
2 Roberts probably took a passenger steamer through Long Island Sound, to reach New York City. 
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Now do you not think it nonsense my dear father when there are at 
least four in circulation now in our small town, but we will wish 
them all the success. 

A large hotel was destroyed by fire in Franconia, N.H. last week 
which has caused us to be more attentive to your precautions. 

Do give us an accounting of your journey dear father very 
soon. Polly is very wise, kind and good natured, and the prophet 
is so delighted with his arithmetic & slate and the thoughts of 
attending school tomorrow that his slim fit has entirely vanished 
and his conduct very orderly and industrious. 

I wish I had something to tell dearest father, but we have nei- 
ther seen nor heard of anyone since you left us. It seems that poor 
Joseph Knapp is not yet condemned though there can be but little 
doubt of his dreadful end. Who would have thought of the wretch 
pleading “not guilty” with such a chance of being acquitted, add- 
ing crime to crime. 

I hope when this letter reaches you, you will be safely anchored in 
New York, far from the rolling waves and howling winds and that you 
will have found everything favorable to you. How is Mr. Haven? And 
their family? I sincerely wish that he may be raised from this bed of 
sickness and spared very long, to his little dependent family. 

You provided everything for us dear father, that contribute to 
our comfort and happiness, so that we have thoughts for the mor- 
row. Oh, that you were as free from care and anxiety in the future. 
But you and we have a Father in Heaven who has promised to do 
for us more than we ask or think. To whom alone the future is 
known. That merciful Father may take you under His peculiar 
care prosper all your undertakings, protect you in all your wander- 
ings and shower down blessings innumerable on your beloved head 


is the daily prayer of your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
Sarah 


{Letter from Mary Ann} 

Beloved Father, 

The morning, being very cold and rainy, has deprived us of 
the pleasure of attending church. We would not employ our Sun- 
day better or more pleasantly than writing letters to you. It is now 
a week since we have felt or seen a single ray of the sun. Our poor 
bodies are quite chilled, though accepting when we are sitting 
close to the fire. 

Yesterday, the storm being very violent, we were much alarmed 
about you, fearing you would suffer much from the cold, the wind, 
the rain being placed in so unfavorable a situation for the storm, 
but we have every reason to hope that you are taken care of and 
you are now safely lodged by a comfortable fireside in New York, 
enjoying the company of agreeable friends, not forgetting Cousin 
Frances & Miss Trive [?] whom I hope have safely arrived, and are 
sitting each side of you in your new residence. 

I also hope that Mr. Haven’s health has quite recovered and 
that Cousin Sarah and the rest of the family are all in good health. 
I hope you are not quite tired yet, dear Father for | have some- 
thing more to tell you. Although my letter is not very long, yet | 
shall have to stint it in order to leave room for the next to write. 
My allowance is but a half of a page [being one side of the page], 
and yet I must make it a little bit longer. 

The other afternoon as I was sitting in my study, and reading 
very attentively, | thought I would look out to see if the storm had 
abated any, when lo and behold! what should I see but a man 
walking on the top of the water. Now you will not laugh at me, for 
it is a fact. I called up Polly, to see him, and she came up and 
followed by Sarah and everyone of the children, and they all saw 
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him and acknowledged that it was. | am very sorry that I cannot 
write any more, but I have already gone beyond my boundary and 
must leave it with much regret. 

Please accept this short and poorly written epistle from your 
affectionate daughter, Mary Ann. 


[Letter from Caroline] 

Dear Father, 

Since you have been gone, the weather has been very unpleas- 
ant. No one has been to see us. It blew very hard yesterday, but I 
hope you have arrived safely in New York by this time. It is very 
unpleasant today, and none of us have been to church. 

I have been reading in the Lady of the Manor a beautiful story 
called The Beautiful Estelle, and I thought it is very interesting. 
Pussiuh [not clear] is as lazy as can be. Polly is as pretty well as 
good, and the same as you left her. Yesterday Ann Henry and I 
went up in the hall chamber and made us tents, and lived like 
Indians. Ann Henry says that she had rather write you another 
time since nothing in particular has happened since your absence. 

We miss you are great deal dear Father. 

Your beloved daughter, 

Caroline Eustis Roberts 


This letter from Edmund Roberts to his children, written from 


New York, Thursday, November 18, 1830, replies to the preced- 


ing and gives a challenge and admonition: 
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My dear children, 

Hearing through Edward that Mr. Penhallow will leave here 
in about an hour for Portsmouth, I have great pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of your very affectionate letter of the 14th. Be- 
fore this reaches you, you will have learnt of our safe arrival here 
on Monday, and therefore, all your anxious fears will have sub- 
sided as to our safety. I am happy to hear you are all getting on 
well, and comfortably. Mr. Haven continues to do well and Mrs. 
Rogers is a very little better. 

| am glad to see my dear Harriett that you are persevering in 
the good and indispensable causes on Sunday, instructing your 
younger sisters in their moral and religious education, and that 
you mean to “run and not be weary, walk and not be faint,” for if 
you do fail, your whole character would be materially altered from 
what it has been. Upon you and your elder sisters revolves the 
highly important and responsible situation of taking the place of 
your dear, departed mother. That it is no easy task, | am well 
aware, yet requires great and unwearied patience and persever- 
ance. If you do your duty (of which I entertain not the least doubt) 
great will be your reward here and hereafter. 

I have not yet come to a conclusion about my movements, 
everything depends upon other people. Tomorrow it will probably 
be decided. 

I cannot obtain time to write you anything further, as I have 
to write Mr. Mackintosh & forward him a small package. 

May God Bless you all my dear children and have you in His 
holy keeping. Kiss each other for me not forgetting a double por- 
tion for your motherless younger sisters. 

I remain most affectionately 

My good children ever yours, 

Edmund Roberts 

PS. Remember me most kindly to all relatives & friends 

You may leave the letter to Mr. Coverly still in the drawer, 


My dear C. 
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The Cin Os. To the right is the Ohio River and part of the long sloping riverbank which accommodated steamships. 
At the time of Edmund Roberts’ business there in 1830-1 this was the most important commercial center on the Ohio River below Pittsburgh. (H.R. 
Robinson, lithograph circa 1830s; New York Public Library) 


Business in Cincinnati 


On the lookout for new business opportunities in a market 
atmosphere that yielded few trading opportunities for anyone, 
Edmund Roberts decided to visit Cincinnati. Located on the Ohio 
River in southern Ohio, the city was a very important trading de- 
pot for steamboats as well as one-way barges (floated down river at 
which point the barges would be broken apart for their lumber). 
The city was teeming with commerce including banks, shipping 
agents, brokers, auctioneers, and merchants. 


Remaining in New York City on December 1, 1830, Rob- 
erts wrote to his family, still mourning the death of wife and 
mother Catharine: 


My dear children, 

I have been waiting with a good deal of anxiety to hear from 
you again before my departure to Cincinnati, which takes place 
tomorrow morning, now I’m afraid many weeks will elapse be- 
fore | can receive a letter from you. You should have written me 
again and if I was not here it would have been forwarded, for my 
solicitude for you is greatly enhanced since the great loss of your 
blessed Mother. 

The two letters from Mr. Haven and Mr. Penhallow you have 
doubtless received. Death seems to have demanded many victims 
of late. I see by the papers that Doc. Hill, Doc. Storer, Mr. Jaffrey 
and the brother of H. Sherburne. Lt. Jonathan Sherburne, at Balti- 
more. The death of M.J. [Jaffrey] is a heavy blow to Mr. & Mrs. J. 
I truly sympathize with them in their loss, although we have been 
estranged as far as friends for many years. A thousand things crowd 
upon my mind at times I wish to say to you, but | must embrace a 
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more tranquil time to write, when the turmoil of business has sub- 
sided and my mind has not distracted with so many painful thoughts 
of painful afflictions and anxieties for the future. 

I wish to say a good deal to you respecting the younger chil- 
dren and to the younger children, I wish to enjoin them a strict 
and persevering attention to all their studies, and that they strictly 
obey you, their elder sisters, as though it was myself, and treat 
them with great kindness and tenderness, but not with a foolish 
and hurtful indulgence. Do not suffer them to waste or mis-spend 
their time, but they must have a reasonable indulgence of time for 
exercise and recreation. 

I must now drop this subject and say that I do not know at 
present that I shall proceed beyond from Cincinnati to Louisville. 
As soon as you receive this my dear children, all of you must write 
me something that you are able. Maria can write two or three 
words and show me how well she can write. Little Fanny, cannot 
you dear child write a little letter? 

Remember me most kindly to your aunts and cousins and to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Ladd and family and to Mr. & Mrs. Burroughs, 
and to Mr. & Mrs. Mackintosh, and all of the other inquiring 
friends. | hope Polly is well, and goes on comfortably and is free 
of rheumatism and that Isaiah is doing well. 

I have been detained here a most unreasonable length of time, 
owing to my friends being absent and the continuing rains and 
storms. I greatly desire to see you all my dear children, more so in 
fact than ever before if possible. Kiss each other for me, and may 
God have you all in His Holy keeping. Most affectionately yours. 

Edmund Roberts. 

PS.: Direct your letters to Cincinnati for the present and write 
once ina week to ten days. I shall write you as soon as I have climbed 
the Alleghenies which I understand are covered with snow. My feet 
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and fingers are protesting against the snow clad mountains already. 
Anticipating as all grumblers do the toil of pain thereby having a 
double portion of discomfort. You must let me know how your money 
holds out every time you write so that | may have not less than a 
moment’ notice if you are likely to be in want. I hope you had a 
comfortable Thanksgiving, although the day was stormy. I wish 
you all a Merry Christmas and much enjoyment of it. 


Roberts went across Pennsylvania (and the Allegheny Moun- 
tains) to the Ohio River, then to Cincinnati, where he remained 
but a short time, after which he went home to Portsmouth. No 
doubt he heeded the letters of his children, and made an effort to 
base his business in New Hampshire. 


From Lard to Fancy Goods 


From late in December 1830 through at least February 1831, 
Roberts, writing from Portsmouth, endeavored to buy high quality 
lard in Cincinnati, having his New York agent, Fish, Grinnell & 
Co., forward $2,500 to his Cincinnati contact, Messrs. Kilgour, 
Taylor & Co., and instructing them to buy at 5'/2¢ per pound. Rob- 
erts intended to have it shipped down the Ohio and Mississippi riv- 
ers to New Orleans, and thence on another vessel to New York City.' 


However, the price of lard had risen, and despite multiple com- 
munications and a higher offer, no profitable purchase was made 
at the time. This was a disappointment to Roberts, as he had al- 
ready found a New York City buyer for the lard. Later, Roberts was 
able to buy 510 kegs of lard at a higher figure, which Fish, Grinnell 
& Co. sold at prices averaging about 10¢ per pound following its 
arrival on the ship Frances. A small profit was realized. 


Roberts also endeavored to determine whether pork could be 
purchased profitably. A Cincinnati firm, Charles & Jackson, wrote 
to him on December 3, 1830, stating that small round hams packed 
into barrels might be worth buying for sale in New York City. 
Discussions were made concerning various meat from hogs, in- 
cluding shank port, short ribs, etc., the differences between corn- 
fed and mess-fed pork, potential problems with meat inspectors in 


New York City, ete. 


In the meantime, Roberts’ agent, Ephraim Ware, who had been 
imprisoned in Dedham, Massachusetts, had returned to New Or- 
leans. The following letter was mailed from that city to Roberts in 
Cincinnati on January 6, 1831, although by that time Roberts 
may have been back in Portsmouth: 


New Orleans, 

January 6, 1831. 

Edmund Roberts, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Str, 

Annexed you have a receipt for | box of snuff boxes, looking 
glasses, etc. &c. for steam boat Criterion, received last April from Mr. 
George W. Boyd for the purpose of exchanging them for furs &c. 
Not having any opportunity to effect any such an exchange they are 
placed on storage with Mr. H.M. Pollard. Believing it would be more 


in your interest to have them in Ohio than in New York, I have shipped 

them accordingly, which | hope and trust will meet your approbation. 

Will you please let me hear from you giving me statements of the 

accounts between us, if anything has been done with the palmetto. 
I remain sincerely, 


Ephraim G. Ware 


The decision by Ware to ship the snuff boxes, looking glasses, 
and fancy goods to Cincinnati was not a smart move. Roberts, 
writing from Portsmouth, sent instructions to his Cincinnati agents: 


Portsmouth, February 12, 1831 

Messrs. Kilgour, Taylor & Co., Cincinnati. 

Gentlemen, 

I wrote to you on the 6thand annexed a bill of 2,500 dollars 
to purchase lard and requested you to purchase it if it could be 
obtained with the first quality for about 6¢ meaning to leave it to 
your discretion to exceed that price if necessary. 

It seems that there has been sent to Cincinnati a box of Ger- 
man goods by mistake belonging to me per S[team]|B[oat] Crite- 
rion, and as they are there I wish you to have them sold at auction 
or in any way you may deem best and herewith you will receive 
the clerk’s receipt. 

I cannot understand what the notation is but I suppose it means 
68¢ per thousand. Whatever the price for it is what you please to 
pay. It seems there are three different qualities of snuff boxes which 
cost 75¢, 87¢, and 1 dollar per dozen.... Pocket glasses cost 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70 cents per dozen. Needle cases 30¢ & 40¢ lead 
pencils 25¢ & 37¢ per dozen. 

Sweet scented blue amulet beads at 50¢ per string, the exact 
quantity of each I do not know, but you will please sell them for 
the most you can obtain. The invoice price is far beyond what you 
can obtain. Hope to shortly hear from you. I remain yours, 


Edmund Roberts 


There seems to have been little interest on the part of anyone. 
Placed in the hands of a Cincinnati auctioneer, Goodman & 
Emerson, the goods were sold for pennies on the dollar, for a total of 
only $28.78 for merchandise that had cost many times that sum. 


Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


During this period, Roberts maintained an account with Fish, 
Grinnell & Co. of New York City, directing them to receive pay- 
ments and disburse funds for many transactions. Business seems 
to have been handled efficiently with good accounting, procedures 
which no doubt helped Fish, Grinnell & Co. to prosper. Under an 
act of the New York State Legislature, October 29, 1833, the part- 
nership changed its name to Grinnell, Minturn & Co.’ The prin- 
cipals at the time were Henry Grinnell, Moses H. Grinnell, and 
Robert R. Minturn. Roberts reduced his contact with the firm 
after this point, although he kept accounts with it. In time, Grinnell, 
Minturn 8& Co. became very important and owned several large 
ships engaged in maritime trade, with a highlight being the pur- 
chase of the famous clipper ship Flying Cloud in 1851. The com- 
pany was active until the 1880s. 





Letters from Roberts (in Portsmouth) to Kilgour, Taylor & Co., December 21, 1830; and February 6, 1831. 
2 Copy of printed and countersigned notice from G, M & Co. to Roberts, in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historica 
circa 1840s-1 880s is in Richard C. McKay, Some Famous Sailing Ships and Their Builder Donald McKay, 1928; also McKay, South 


p. 114 states that Grinnell, Minturn & Co. was organized in 1826). 


| Society. * Much information about the activities of the firm 
Street: A Maritime History of New York, 1934 (however, 
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Andrew Jackson’s Administration 


Andrew Jackson (March 15, 1767-June 8, 1845) was elected to 
the presidency in 1828 and began his duties in the White House 
on March 4, 1829, serving until 1837. Historians would remem- 
ber Jackson as the rough-cut hero of the Battle of New Orleans at 
the end of the War of 1812, and, later, as the president who spent 
much of his administration in debates about the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. The actions of certain of 
Jackson's better educated and more erudite opponents—John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay among them—fur- 
nished fodder for writers and cartoonists. In 1828, Calhoun had 
been elected as Jackson's vice president, but the two were alienated 
from each other. 


Other activities and issues in the Jackson administration included 
a war with the Seminole Indians in Florida, the continuing contro- 
versy concerning slavery, the “nullification” movement (centered 
around Calhoun and South Carolina and the unwillingness of the 
southern state to comply with federal tariff requirements and seek- 
ing to nullify federal laws by means of new state laws), complaints of 
political favoritism in office appointments, the renewed general cir- 
culation of gold coins (beginning in the autumn of 1834) after a 
long period during which they were scarce in commerce (since 1815), 
the admission of new states to the Union, and more. 


Only occasionally in the annals of the American presidency 
has it been related that the chief executive has taken a personal 
interest in coinage. It has been said that George Washington was 
deeply concerned with the early operations of the Philadelphia 
Mint, beginning with its inception in 1792, and was a regular 
visitor to the Mint premises, his home being only a few hundred 
feet away.' However, facts concerning Washington's involvement 


are scarce. 


PRELUDE TO 
ROBERTS’ 
DIPLOMACY 


The Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson, as shown in a nine- 
teenth-century engraving. Certain coins and medals collected by Presi- 
dent Jackson were kept there. 





Concerning Andrew Jackson, the seventh president, limited 
documentation survives. Jackson had a display of coins that in- 
cluded tokens, medals, and two Proof 1836 Gobrecht silver dol- 
lars—one being from among the first pieces struck and the other 
given to a Jackson family member by Martin Van Buren. On Janu- 
ary 27, 1837, John Guest presented Jackson with a small group of 
coins as a gift. Included were a 1792 silver Washington half dollar 
and a 1662 Oak Tree silver twopence.” A large gold medal pre- 
sented to Jackson by Congress in commemoration of the Battle of 
New Orleans was, apparently, admired for a time, but later was 
sold by a family member to a “prominent coin collector in New 
York City, and it is now in one of the large collections there.” Simi- 
larly, an 1826 Erie Canal medal in gold, said to be one of just three 
or four struck in this metal, from dies by Charles Cushing Wright, 


was once owned by President Jackson, but by 1891 was in the 





. ° , . . . . -~ ry . = - ~ ke . , 4 n 
' Frank H. Stewart, History of the First United States Mint, pp. 21, 22. Stewart notes that on April 8, 1794, Washington personally gave five dollars to a Mint workma 


2 American Journal of Numismatics, April 1872. At this time the Guest gift pieces were at the Hermitage in Nashville. 
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The trading vessel Friendship, based in Salem, Massachusetts, was a familiar sight in Quallah Battoo and other Malaysian ports where pepper 
was purchased. This view shows her in earlier, tranquil days, flying the flag of the firm of Wait & Pierce of Salem. (Painting by George Ropes, Jr., 


1805; courtesy of the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem) 
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cabinet of G.P. Thruston of Nashville, who at that time also owned 
both of Jackson's 1836 dollars and his 1792 Washington silver 
half dollar.! However, not all pieces were dispersed. In 1891 an 
attractive group of medals still remained at Jackson's ancestral 
home in Tennessee, The Hermitage, and was prized by its care- 
takers.” 


Jackson’ foreign policies played a relatively minor part in the 
eight years of his tenure, but those that were conducted were for 
the most part attended by success. For much of his administration 
there was the threat of war with France, which was involved in a 
deep disagreement concerning damage (“spoliation”) to American 
commercial interests in the Napoleonic era and even before. Fi- 
nally, in 1835, negotiations were completed, and France agreed to 
pay approximately $4,600,000 reparation in the equivalent of gold 
francs to the United States, which mounted to about $5,000,000 
including interest by the time payments were completed. Indem- 
nities for spoliation upon American shipping were also secured 


from Spain, Naples, and Portugal. 


In the 1830s, American maritime commerce primarily consisted 
of traffic to and from Europe and, separately, the departure of whal- 
ing fleets from New England for long voyages to the Pacific and 
other areas to secure whale oil. In 1836 there were an estimated 460 
whalers active in the South Pacific.’ Trade with China was active 
and involved tea, porcelain, silk, and other goods. In the process, 
during the first several decades of the nineteenth century, millions 
of dollars in silver coins—probably including many American half 
dollars and silver dollars—were shipped to the port of Canton. 


Although American ships had called at islands in and near the 
South China Sea and the ports along the shore of the Indian Ocean 
for several decades, few favorable trade agreements were in place, 
and the region was mainly considered to be the domain of traders 
from England, France, Holland, and other European powers. An 
exception was provided by the East Indies including the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and to a lesser extent, Java. This area was a 
popular destination for ships out of Salem, Massachusetts, who 
purchased and traded for spices. 


In the early 1830s the United States mercantile trade in the 
Indian Ocean increased considerably. In fact, the majority of ships 
calling at Zanzibar on the east coast of Africa were now of Ameri- 
can registry, typically from Salem.’ All benefited from the good 
relationship Edmund Roberts had established in that port with 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1828. 


The Incident at Quallah Battoo (1831) 


On occasion in remote reaches of the South Pacific and Indian 
oceans, lost or shipwrecked American sailors were taken as prison- 
ers or even executed. Foreign vessels were considered fair game, 
and often there would be no survivors. 


An unfortunate incident at Quallah Battoo’ in Malay on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1831, would loom large in the minds of Americans who 
heard about it months later.’ In a tangential way, the tragedy would 
influence Edmund Roberts. 


Central in the episode was the 366-ton Friendship, a 105-foot 
vessel built in Portland, Maine, in 1815. Described as “fast and 
beautiful,”’ she was ideal for traveling in the merchant trade to the 
far side of the world. On May 26, 1830, she left Salem with 17 men 
aboard and set sail for Sumatra for the account of maritime trader 
Joseph Peabody. At her helm was Captain Charles M. Endicott, who 
had been engaged in the pepper trade for upward of 15 years. Dur- 
ing this time he prepared charts of coastal features which proved 
useful to other vessels out of Salem who traded in the area. 


Months later, on September 22, the Friendship arrived at Quallah 
Battoo, where the supercargo bartered for tons of dried pepper- 
corns from the preceding year's harvest. The Friendship then hoisted 
anchor and sailed away, calling at other ports in the East Indies, 
trading as opportunities arose. A few months later, word reached 
Captain Endicott that pepper from the latest harvest was being 
readied, and that from 100 to 200 more bags would soon be ready 
at Quallah Battoo. In January the ship came back to that port and 
anchored at Pulo Kio (“Wood Island”) about two miles distant. 


In the morning of February 7, 1831, Captain Endicott, Sec- 
ond Mate Barry, and four of the crew went ashore with scales, 
hoping to buy several tons of pepper, in quantity amounting to 
two native boats filled with the product, the wooden boats having 
been loaded at inland plantations and floated down the river to 


Quallah Battoo. 


One boatload was purchased near a plantation site, but it seemed 
that after this was done, and as the boat was completing its trip 
down the river to the ocean, some natives stole pepper from the 
cargo and secreted it on the shore. Soon thereafter, while the cap- 
tain and his second mate were still on shore with the other crew 
members, and arranging for additional purchases, the boat laden 
with the purchased pepper drew close to the Friendship. Suspicions 
of the American sailors were aroused when they saw many more 





| Jackson's gold specimen of the Erie Canal medal later appeared and was illustrated as Lot 


included a commentary concerning its presentation to Jackson at a ceremony in 1828. 
2 American Journal of Numismatics, October 1892, commentary by G.P. Thruston. 


823 in Wayte Raymond’ sale of the W.W.C. Wilson Collection, November 1925; Raymond 


3 Niles’ Weekly Register, August 27, 1836, p. 430; a naval committee was considering sending a fleet of three vessels to the South Pacific to see if “peaceful and friendly relations” could 


be secured with inhabitants of a port in the area so that arrangements could be made for the repair of ships and comfort on occasion for the estimated 


serving on the whalers. 


9,000 to 12,000 American seamen 


4 During the 32-month period from September 1832 to May 1835, 41 vessels totaling 6,599 tons displacement called at Zanzibar. Of these, 32 totaling 5,497 tons were American, 


among which were 20 from Salem and three each from New York City and Boston. 


5 Alternative spellings include Qualla Battoo and, later, Kuala (or Kwala) Batu; the name means “mouth of the Rocky River.” 
6 Later, it was largely forgotten, even by naval historians, some of whom placed the date at 1830 or 1832. Sources for information inc 


lude William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, 


Vol. I, pp. 530 ff; Vol. VI, p. 3102; Charles E. Trow, The Old Shipmasters of Salem, With Mention of Eminent Merchants, pp. 121-1 22 (a related incident in 1838 involving the Eclipse is 
also mentioned, pp. 122-138); and Francis Warriner, Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac, Chapter VIII; among others. 
? William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. V1, p. 3102. The ship was constructed to the order of Jerathmiel Pierce. 
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Malay natives aboard than was usual for rowing the boat and un- 
loading the product. Captain Endicott became concerned, but 
found some comfort in the policy that while he was not aboard, 
the rules allowed no more than two Malays to be permitted aboard 
at one time. The pepper traders from America had distrusted the 
Malays for along time and had considered them to be treacherous. 
Thus, they were always alert. However, First Officer Charles 
Knight had resisted his precaution, stating that Endicott’s instruc- 
tions were “childish and damned foolishness.” 


Not long thereafter, Second Mate Barry and two crew mem- 
bers on the beach noticed some queer doings aboard the distant 
Friendship and observed their fellow sailors jumping off the ship 
and into the water, a most unusual situation. Captain Endicott, 
who was tending to business nearby, was alerted. At the same time, 
Po Adam, a local resident who had been friendly with the pepper 
traders during earlier visits, had learned that an attack was being 
executed aboard the Friendship and warned the Americans to flee, 
or they would be killed. Captain Endicott, Barry, and the other 
Americans jumped into their boat and rowed away, with Po Adam 
aboard to offer assistance. 


Upon drawing close to the ship, Endicott, Barry, and the two 
others saw their vessel swarming with Malays, with no American 
sailors visible, save one who had climbed high into the rigging. The 
four Americans, accompanied by Po Adam, rowed toward Soo-Soo, 
another pepper-trading port about five miles away. After much exer- 
tion they arrived offshore, but fearing that they would be killed if 
they landed there, continued onward to Muckie, an additional dis- 
tance of about 20 miles. There they found other Americans, includ- 
ing Captain J. Porter and his ship, James Monroe, out of New York 
City; Captain H.H. Jenks, of the brig Governor Endicott, out of 
Salem; and Captain Powers of the brig Palmer, out of Boston. 


The captains and their crews set sail for a return visit to Quallah 
Battoo, with the plan that the James Monroe, the biggest ship of 
the three, would come alongside the Friendship and recapture her. 
Unfortunately, the winds were almost still, and little was accom- 
plished. Finally, on the 9th—two days after the incident—the 
Americans arrived to find that the Friendship had been run onto a 
coral reef by the Malays, and that it was firmly in the control of 
the local rajah. The Americans sent word that if the ship would be 
given up peaceably, no further action would be taken against its 
captors. The answer from the local rajah was succinct: “We will 
not give her up, and you cannot take her from us.” 


The three American trading ships were furnished with limited 
cannons and other arms to ward off pirates. The sailors opened fire 
upon the town, and two, possibly three, small forts on shore re- 
turned the salvos. The largest fort had six 6-pounders and several 
brass cannon. Meanwhile, aboard the captured Friendship the Malays 
discharged several cannons. It was determined that the James Mon- 
roe could not come alongside the Friendship in its present position. 

The three American ships turned broadside to the stranded 
Friendship, and under protection from their guns, three small boats 


were sent to the Friendship, which was set afire and abandoned forth- 
with by the Malays. The blaze was extinguished, and the ship se- 
cured. Upon searching, the Americans found that 12 chests of opium, 
$12,000 in silver coins, all nautical instruments, any furniture of 
interest or value, charts and papers, clothing, spare sails, and just 
about everything movable had been taken, except for whatever pep- 
per had been loaded aboard. The loss was estimated at $50,000. 


It was learned that during the Malays’ seizure of the Friend- 
ship, the First Officer Knight and most of the rest of the crew 
had been killed. In an unsuccessful effort to capture and kill the 
four Americans who rowed away from shore, the local rajah had 
posted a reward of $1,000 to anyone who would take the life of 
Captain Endicott, $500 for Second Mate Barry, and $100 each 
for the other two crewmen. These four men and two others were 
the only survivors; 11 had been killed. The Malay raiders had 
suffered few or no casualties. 


Under watch of the bristling offshore guns on the American 
vessels, Captain Charles M. Endicott and an armed contingent of 
other Americans went ashore, only to be heckled and hooted at by 
the natives, who shouted, “Who great man now, Malay or Ameri- 
can? How many American dead; how many Malay dead?” 


With the help of Po Adam, Captain Endicott was able to buy 
his ship’s sextant and one chronometer from the Malays, permit- 
ting him to navigate the Friendship. The vessel returned to Salem 
on July 16, 1831. 


Later, Po Adam was chastised by the king of Acheen, who con- 
trolled much of the area. Adams possessions were stolen, and he 
became an outcast to his own people. In due course, an appeal was 
made to the United States Congress to compensate Po Adam, but 
no positive action was ever taken. 


A later historian, who incorrectly placed the date of the original 
outrage (as it came to be called) as 1830, commented that the as- 
sault on the Friendship crew may have been deserved, as the visiting 
American pepper traders had tried to cheat the Malays by the use of 
secretly weighted (with mercury, a.k.a. quicksilver) balance scales. 
Moreover, it seems that the Americans were also dealing in opium, a 
dirty business which was against the wishes of many if not most civil 
authorities in ports and lands of Southeast Asia and related areas. 


The Potomac Sails to Sumatra (1832) 


When news of the Friendship tragedy reached the United States, 
the Navy Department vowed armed retaliation. While that unfor- 
tunate slaughter of American crewmen brought the matter to a 
head, Malay natives had considered vessels from the United States 
to be fair prey for a number of years. There had been several inci- 
dents in which captains and supercargoes had been captured and 
held hostage on shore until large ransoms had been paid for their 
release. Under the prevailing system, spoils from plundered vessels 
would be placed in control of the local rajah, who would then 
apportion the loot among the townspeople. In other areas of the 
region, small bands of men would operate from remote coves or 





! Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 31. 
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small islands and ravage any vessel that came within their reach. 
Malay pirates, as they were known, were widely recognized and 
feared as a hazard to the safe passage of ships from many different 
nations, not only the United States. 


By the early 1830s, although traders out of Salem (in particular) 
and other American ports had visited the East Indies for about 40 
years, no United States warship had ever called upon Sumatra or 
nearby islands to show the American flag and demonstrate strength. ! 


Selected by the Navy to undertake the retaliatory mission to 
Sumatra was the U.S.S. Potomac, a warship the construction of 
which had begun on August 19, 1819, in the Navy Yard in Wash- 
ington. The length of her keel was 145’6”. The ship mounted 50 
guns although it had ports for 62,” thus classifying her above a 
first-class frigate and slightly below a ship-of-the-line. On her spar 
deck she carried an array of 32-pound carronades, while on her 
gun deck she had rows of 32-pound long guns. The vessel had 
been launched in 1822 and used in various missions until the sum- 
mer of 1826, when she was brought to drydock for repairs. In 
September 1826 she was recommissioned. 


In May 1831, prior to the news about the outrage at Quallah 
Battoo reaching the United States, the U.S.S. Potomac had been 
ordered to go to New York City, where the ship was to be provi- 
sioned and readied for a voyage to carry Martin Van Buren, Ameri- 
can ambassador to the Court of St. James, to England. The offic- 
ers and crew were excited with the prospect, as at the other end of 
the trip the enjoyment of spending a few weeks in London beck- 
oned. This had long been a favorite stopover for Navy men, as 
there was no language problem, little in the way of crime against 
foreign sailors, and the pubs, restaurants, shops, and low-life dens 
offered much opportunity for sporting and relaxation. 


Accordingly, in July 1831 the Potomac, anchored in New York 
City harbor offshore of the Battery, was reprovisioned. At the 
end of July and in early August, receptions and ceremonies were 
held aboard the ship, and the secretary of the Navy and other 
dignitaries were welcomed aboard with honors during their short 
visits. It was a gala time. 


Then the news of the outrage of Quallah Battoo became known, 
public indignation was aroused, and the owners and captains of 
American vessels petitioned the government to provide protection 
against the menace of pirates and savage natives. President An- 
drew Jackson ordered the Potomac to change its plans and proceed 
to Sumatra. Some other way would have to be found to transport 
Ambassador Van Buren to England. 

On August 24, 1832, fully armed and with a complement of 
500 men, with Captain John Downes in command, the Potomac 
headed toward the distant East Indies, prepared to exact retribution 
upon the Malay natives. The land was virtually unknown to Ameri- 
can Navy men—except those who may have been in the merchant 


marine service earlier—and great disappointment was evinced that 
the original destination of London was not in the offing. 


On September 16, the Potomac hailed a French ship bound from 
Bordeaux to Martinique and sent a bag of letters on board her for 
transfer back to America. Along the way other ships were seen now 
and then. However, there was one that aroused particular excite- 
ment for Captain Downes and his officers, as any ship engaged in 
an illegal activity could be captured and taken as a prize, hauled into 
port, and sold at auction, with the officers dividing up the proceeds. 


Francis Warriner told what happened: * 


On the third of October, sail was reported in sight. The spy- 
glasses were eagerly seized, the maneuvers of the ship closely watched. 
As we were off the coast of Africa, we were suspicious that it was a 
slaver. Sometimes she appeared to be bearing down upon us, at oth- 
ers standing from us under a full press of sail. All heads were in- 
stantly ordered down. Our ship was immediately disguised by run- 
ning in the guns and closing the ports, and a chase was commenced. 

We kept on the pursuit during the afternoon and night, and 
noticed that she tacked ship several times. From the circumstances, 
we thought it apparent that she wished to avoid us, and this ex- 
cited our suspicions all the more. We overhauled her the next day, 
and she proved to be no piratical craft, but an English vessel, an 
innocent merchantman bound to Pernambuco. 

There was much laughter on board at this discovery, and some 
jokes were passed on several of the officers, who had actively en- 
gaged with their pencils in estimating a prize, and in making an 
equal division of it among themselves. 


Retaliation at Quallah Battoo 


In due course the U.S.S. Potomac arrived near its destination. 
What subsequently happened reads more like a pirate story or ad- 
venture tale than a planned operation of the United States Navy. 
Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 


In Francis Warriner’s words: * 


We were now rapidly approaching the coast of Sumatra, and 
on the evening of the following day the ship was disguised by 
running in the guns on the main deck, fore and aft, closing the 
ports, and putting in the bucklers, and painting every other port 
white, while the hammocks were piped down, and the cloths 
thrown over the spar deck guns. Having also stump topgallant 
masts up, our ship resembled, at a distance, a large Indiaman. 

On the 3rd [of February 1832], we came to anchor off the 
coast in 20 fathoms of water, and with 90 fathoms of chain cable. 
During the evening we discovered several lights on the shore, which 
we supposed were the haunts of the pirates, but we afterwards 
learned that the fires were merely designed as a protection from 
tigers, which infest the forest, and come down at night and carry 
off sheep and buffalo... 

At noon, on the Sth instant, we hoisted the Danish national 
flag, and at about 2 oclock came to anchor off the town [of Quallah 
Battoo] after passage of 55 days from the Cape of Good Hope. 





| Francis Warriner, Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac, p. 11. 

2 Listed as 44 guns by Fletcher Pratt, The Navy: A History, p. 420. 

3 Francis Wariner, Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac, pp. 16-17. 
4 Ibid. pp. 71 ff. 
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We came to in merchantman style, a few men being sent aloft, 
dressed in red and blue flannel shirts, and one topsail being clued 
up and furled at a time. We were all anxious to obtain a glimpse of 
the place and of the adjacent scenery, but no person was allowed 
to gratify his curiosity in this respect, for fear of disclosing our 
true character to the natives. Not a single breeze fanned us. Every 
port being closed, the air that we breathed was close and stifled. 
The melted tar fell in drops upon the deck and fairly broiled from 
the seams between the planks... 

At about 4 o'clock, Commodore Downes sent a party ashore 
to reconnoiter the place... They left the ship under the pretense 
of contracting for a cargo of peppers, Mr. Shubrick portraying 
himself {as captain of the ship], Mr. Edson as supercargo. The 
remainder were in the capacity of common sailors to pull the boat, 
and they were dressed in the manner conformable to the different 
characters they assumed. They were obliged to smear their panta- 
loons with tar and to stain their hands with rhubarb, so that they 
might resemble old weather-beaten sailors. The real design was to 
examine the relative position of the different forts, previous to 
making the intended attack. 

When all had approached within a few yards of the beach, 
they found it lined with a large body of men, exhibiting a warlike 
appearance, armed with javelins, creeses,' cleavers, and sabers, 
manifesting very hostile intentions. They did not therefore deem 
it prudent to land. Mr. Shubrick inquired for the Rajah. They 
replied, “He no come down, he be one so great man.” 

Mr. Edson then questioned them as to the price of pepper. 
They said $8 per picul; but he finally succeeded in getting them 
to reduce the price to $4. A small number were invited to come 
down to them, and after a consultation was held, about a half 
dozen approached. Our officers finding that it was their intention 
to surround the boat, and apprehending some hostile design, 
pushed farther out to sea. 

During the evening, the Commodore sent for the officers com- 
manding the several divisions, and gave them their instructions. 
They were ordered to land, surround the towns and forts, and de- 
mand indemnity for the outrage committed upon the Friendship, 
with the punishment of those concerned in the barbarous massacre 
of her crew; but were directed to spare the women and children... 

At 8 bells (12 o'clock at night) all hands were called. Those 
assigned to take part in the expedition were mustered, when 
Lieutenant Shubrick, the commander of the detachment, gave 
them special orders... 


A band of 282 men in small boats then left the disguised U.S.S. 
Potomac about 2:00 in the morning on February 6, 1832. An at- 
tack was to be mounted, and the town of Quallah Battoo was to 
be set afire and reduced to ruins, with no quarter given, not even 
to innocent citizens of the town, not even to women in the com- 
munity. Despite the captain's orders to spare women and children, 
all were fair game for the avenging Americans. People were killed 
right and left, with no inquiry or concern whether or not they had 
been involved in the original outrage against American citizens. 
In due course the stars and stripes banner was hoisted in victory 
over the battlements of the enemy fort. 


Continuing Warriner’s narrative: 


The greater part of the town was reduced to ashes. The bazaar, 
principal place of merchandise, and most of the private buildings 


were consumed by fire.... The action continued for about two hours 
and a half... The loss of lives on the part of the enemy is not known. 
Their chief warriors fell in battle. Po Quallah, one of their rajahs, 
fled at the commencement of the engagement. Two other rajahs, 
Chadoolah, and DeLama were absent from the town. The loss on 
our part was simply two men killed and several wounded. 

When the whole party returned on board, they appeared as if 
they might have come from Vulcan’s workshop, covered as they 
were with smoke, soot, and mud... 


It was further noted that many natives were shot in their houses, 
from which they were firing upon the invaders. One sailor, on 
being questioned as he was about to kill several local women, re- 
plied, “It matters not, for if there were no women, there would be 
no Malays.” While local citizens fled, the Navy men plundered 
whatever of value they could find: 


Many of the men came off richly laden with spoils which they 
had taken from the enemy, such as rajah’s scarves and shawls, creeses 
richly hilted and with gold scabbards, gold and silver chunam boxes, 
chains, earrings, and finger rings, anklets and bracelets, and a 
variety of other ornaments. Money in a considerable amount was 
brought off; this was chiefly in pice [a small coin, about the size 
of half a cent, and about equal to it in value], several bags of which 
were taken; but a few enriched themselves with small quantities 
of gold and silver coin.... 


Significantly, accounts such as the preceding were not repro- 
duced in “authoritative” histories of the United States Navy! 


Aftermath 


While American Navy men were triumphing over the massa- 
cre which they had performed and enjoying the spoils they had 
taken from the citizens, some natives, obviously lacking warm feel- 
ings toward their fellow natives in nearby Quallah Battoo, arrived 
from about five miles away to join in the celebration. 


Again, in the words of Warriner: 


At the close of the battle with the Malay, we were visited by 
half'a dozen natives from Soo-Soo who came off in canoes, bring- 
ing a few cocoa-nuts as a peace offering to the commodore. They 
conversed in broken English and appeared extremely good na- 
tured, and friendly. They were delighted with our encounter with 
the people of Quallah Battoo, and manifested their exultation by 
many a loud laugh and savage shout. 


This account of the Quallah Battoo incident appeared in Niles’ 
Register, July 14, 1832: 


A SPECK OF WAR IN THE EAST. It will be recollected, that the U.S. 
frigate, Potomac, Com. Downes, was ordered to proceed to her sta- 
tion in the Pacific, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and to 
call at Sumatra, for the purpose of holding a conference with the 
Malays of Quallah-Battoo, who plundered the ship Friendship, of 
Salem, sometime since, after having massacred nearly all her crew— 
Mr. Barry, one of the survivors, and who had been second mate of 
the Friendship, being acting-master on board the Potomac. 

The frigate approached the shore disguised as a merchantman, 
and a boat was sent off, (the officers and crew in plain clothes) as 
if for the purpose of trading with the Malays, but really to observe 





I Variant of kris; Malayan swords with a wavy double-edged blade. 
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who would later lead an expedition around the world; Office of Naval Records) 


the situation of the harbor, forts, &c. The people, however, showed 
a hostile disposition, and it was not thought prudent to land. Very 
early in the morning of the 6th Feb. about 250 men were sent ashore 
from the frigate, in detachments, to storm the forts, which were 
five in number. They landed undiscovered at the dawn of day, and 
immediately proceeded to business. The Malays, however, were soon 
apprised of their approach, and offered a spirited resistance; but the 
town and three of the forts were quickly carried, and a great slaugh- 
ter soon commenced. It is said, that, in the second fort, “all were 
put to death, except the women, who supplicated for mercy.” But 
some of these were killed, fighting like tigers, by the sides of their 
husbands and fathers. It is supposed that from 80 to 100 of the 
Malays were killed, and a much larger number wounded. Two were 
killed, on our part, and eight or 10 wounded. 

The town was fired and the forts destroyed. The affray lasted 
about three hours. The officers, seamen and marines displayed 
great resolution and courage. 

One of the rajahs concerned in the capture of the Friendship 
and the murder of her crew was among the slain. On the 7th, the 
day after the landing, the Potomac was hauled within a mile of the 
town, and threw some 32-pound shot among the people who had 
returned—by which some were believed to have been killed, be- 
cause of the rapidity of the retreat of others. 

Mr. Barry met the man who had saved his life—he came on 
board the Potomac the day after the affair. His name is Patlu [Po] 
Adam, and he belongs to a different tribe of Malays—located in 
the neighborhood. 

Com. Downes left word that the Malays would be visited 
again—if necessary. 

The preceding is a brief abstract of a long account of the affair 
with the Malays, which has been published in the New York papers. 
The following is all chat has been officially published on the sub- 
ject. The rightfulness of the manner of attack is doubted by many— 
the outrages committed on the ship Friendship, surely, placed the 
authors of them in the position of pirates—hostes humani generts— 
but in such summary proceedings, care may not be always exercised 
to distinguish between the innocent and the guilty and it would 
seem that a demand for redress should have preceded the infliction 
of so awful a punishment. And there are some important principles 
involved in the matter that should be considered—the same as those 
which relate to the recent affair at the Falkland Islands. 

Extract from a letter to the secretary of the Navy by Capt. 
T.W. [sic] Downes, dated February 17, 1832, Soo-Soo, on the 
coast of Sumatra. 


“While lying here a flag of truce has been sent off from 
Quallah-Battoo....” The bearer “begged that I would grant them 
peace. I stated to him that I had been sent here to demand restitu- 
tion of the property taken from the Friendship and to insist on the 
punishment of the persons who were concerned in the outrage 
committed on the individuals of that ship.... 

“T assured him, that if forbearance should not be exercised 
hereafter, from committing piracies and murders upon American 
citizens, other ships of war would be dispatched to inflict upon 
them further punishment. 

“Several rajahs, from towns in this vicinity, have visited my 
ship, and others, who are distant, have sent deputations to me. All 
of them have declared their friendly disposition towards the Ameri- 
cans, and their desire to obtain our friendship. Corresponding 
assurances were given on my part, and they left the ship appar- 
ently well satisfied.” 


More on the situation appeared in Niles’ Register, July 21, 1832: 


The president of the United States having promptly furnished, 
on the call of the House of Representatives, copies of the in- 
structions to Commodore Downes, and the report by the latter 
of the affair with the Malays, those documents were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, by whom they were exam- 
ined, A motion was afterwards made to print them; but the mo- 
tion did not succeed. In consequence of which, on application to 
the clerk of the House of Representatives for permission to ex- 
amine those papers, it was refused; that officer considering the 
papers to be placed under the seal of confidence by the refusal of 
the house to print them. 

We are only enabled therefore generally to state that the in- 
structions are said to be not only unexceptionable but indeed 
creditable to the department from which they emanated. The 
commodore’ report, in its present shape, seems not to have been 
so satisfactory to those who have seen it, though it is not doubted 
that his further dispatches, when received, will dispel all doubt 
as to the correctness of his action, under the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

This justice we render with pleasure to the executive. We do 
not the less regret that things so turned out, that women and chil- 
dren were killed in the unlooked for assault, and that the town of 


Quallah-Battoo was plundered as well as destroyed.’ 


Many other accounts were given concerning what had hap- 
pened. Several forts were attacked, it was related, and 150 natives 





free press 


ae : F ; : ; ; : 25 ape ee re ae oes > American fighting troops, but the 
| The preceding is one of many instances in American history in which the government desired a cover-up of the inhuman behavior of American fighting troof 


investigated (as best it could) and printed the truth. 
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Residence of Levi Woodbury, Portsmouth, as it appeared in the early 
twentieth century. Woodbury served as secretary of the Navy in the 
early 1830s and was helpful to Edmund Roberts when the latter sought 
to be appointed as a diplomatic envoy. Later, Woodbury served as secre- 
tary of the Treasury, including during the important period of the mid- 
1830s when Christian Gobrecht was hired as a Mint engraver and the 
Philadelphia Mint converted to steam-powered coining presses. (Archi- 
tectural Heritage of the Piscataqua, 1937) 


were killed and many more wounded, or 100 to 200 wounded, 
depending upon the source consulted.' The killing of innocent 
women was generally overlooked. Apparently, during the skirmish 
two of the crew of the U.S.S. Potomac were killed and 11 wounded. 


In the summer of 1833, five months after the retribution had 
been wrought upon Quallah Battoo, Captain Charles M. Endicott, 
earlier at the helm of the Friendship during the attack upon the 
vessel in 1831, called again at the port. He subsequently wrote:’ 


I found the deportment of the natives materially changed. 
There was now no longer exhibited either arrogance or proud de- 
fiance. All appeared impressed with the irresistible power of a na- 
tion that could send such tremendous engines of war as the Potomac 
frigate upon their shores to avenge any wrongs committed upon 
its vessels, and that it would be better policy for them to attend to 
their pepper plantations and cultivate the arts of peace, than sub- 
ject themselves to such severe retribution as had followed this act 


of piracy upon the Friendship. 


The natives of Quallah Battoo made it known that they be- 
lieved that Salem was a “country by itself and one of the richest 
and most important sections of the globe.” 


In view of the preceding, clearly there was a need for America to 
establish better diplomatic connections and relationships in the area 
of the world from the Indian Ocean extending eastward to the South 
China Sea and parts of the South Pacific. As will be seen, in some 
ports the officials had never even heard of the United States! 

The U.S.S. Peacock, of which more will be said, was to have been 
sent from the United States to Malay to avenge the Friendship, but 
the action of the crew of the Potomac made the foray unnecessary. 
While major tragedies of this type were rare, it continued to be very 





common for heavily armed pirates with small vessels to post watch 
on shore and to attack ships of just about any foreign nationality 
which were so unfortunate as to run aground or become wrecked. 


Special Agent Roberts 


By fortuitous coincidence, on May 23, 1831, in the second year 
of Andrew Jackson’s administration, Edmund Roberts relative, Sena- 
tor Levi Woodbury, became secretary of the Navy. Now, Woodbury 
was in an ideal position to further Roberts’ hopes of a government 
diplomatic appointment to re-visit the Sultan of Muscat. 


All went well, and Woodbury’s efforts led to Jackson’s appoint- 
ment on January 26, 1832, of Roberts as a “special agent” (as he 
was officially designated) or envoy of the United States govern- 
ment, empowered to negotiate treaties with Muscat, Siam (later 
known as Thailand), and Cochin-China (later known as Vietnam). 


Still later, Woodbury would be named secretary of the Trea- 
sury and serve during the important numismatic era in which en- 
graver Christian Gobrecht created the Liberty Seated coin motif, 
when steam-powered coining presses were introduced at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, and the first branch mints (Charlotte, Dahlonega, 
and New Orleans) were under construction. Indeed, events would 
prove his Treasury secretaryship to be one of the most pivotal in 
history from a numismatic viewpoint, although very little has ap- 
peared in print concerning his activities. 


Also angling for the appointment as special agent to the Indian 
Ocean and Southeast Asia was John Shellaber, formerly a New 
York maritime merchant, who since the early 1820s had been the 
American consul at the busy trading port of Batavia in Java, in the 
remote reaches south of the Malay Peninsula. Shellaber’s expertise 
lay with the countries in his district. 


Shellaber was one of the first of his generation to recognize 
the potential of trading with Japan, suggesting in the 1820s that 
several hundred thousand dollars in revenue might be realized 
by merchants. For some time he had observed the small but suc- 
cessful trade the Dutch, operating from Batavia, were enjoying 
with the Japanese. 


Shellaber had corresponded with the State Department re- 
garding Siam and Cochin-China as well, stating, in part, that 
the fact that the United States was a republic with the president 
elected by the people should be concealed on any diplomatic 
missions, as the despotic heads of governments in the Far East 
might feel threatened.’ On December 10, 1830, Shellaber for- 
warded his proposal that an envoy and entourage be sent to these 
two countries, estimating that about $21,500 would cover the 
expenses of chartering a ship, hiring a crew, and purchasing gifts 
for presentation to dignitaries. 





! Fletcher Pratt, The Navy: A History, p. 222: “Downes landed a party through the surf, fought a battle, stormed three forts, blew up a fourth with the guns of his frigate and killed the 


Sultan Po Mahomet with 150 of his followers.” Mention of the slaughter of women and children by sailors was omitted from this highly regarded history of the American Navy. 


2 William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. I, p. 532. In the 1830s and 1840s, merchant Joseph Peabody, out of Salem, sent other ships to Sumatra for pepper, and the trade 


continued to be profitable. The record shows that the ship Smyrna, out of Salem in 1833, cost $28,218.09 for the ship and its equipment, $5,050.82 in expenses for a 14-month voyage, 


$854 wages to the captain and $1,404.76 to the rest of the crew, and yielded, upon return to the United States, a profit of nearly 100% on the total investment. 


> Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 131. 
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Shellaber’s bid failed as Roberts had better political connec- 
tions through his relationship with Levi Woodbury. Moreover, 
Roberts had developed an entree to the Sultan of Muscat and was 
well prepared to negotiate effectively. It seemed that the Sultan 
was a sure “win” for a diplomatic mission stop, whereas Cochin- 
China, Siam, and Japan offered uncertainties. Shellaber was quite 
surprised at the appointment of Roberts, as he was unaware of his 
interest in being the special agent to that area of the world and, 
apparently, did not know about his personal connection with the 
Sultan of Muscat. 


Visit to Japan Considered 


In his discussions with Secretary of the Navy Levi Woodbury, 
Edmund Roberts mentioned that as opportunities arose, other 
countries might be visited as well, and to this end certain letters 
and official documents could be made out in blank so that appro- 
priate names could be filled in. Further discussions developed the 
possibility that Roberts could meet with the emperor and other 
officials in Japan, a country which was isolated from world trade 
and conducted its business internally, except for limited trade with 
the Dutch. It was believed that Japan could supply copper and 
camphor in exchange for American sugar and oil. A rumor had 
been current that both Great Britain and Russia were to open trade 
relations with Japan, and America wanted to be part of the action. 
In time, the rumors proved false, and Roberts itinerary was not 
revised to include Japan. 


For a long time the Dutch East India Company pursued an ar- 
rangement under which that trading company was permitted to send 
one ship each year from the Dutch harbor at Batavia to the Japanese 
port of Nagasaki. This led to an early contact between Americans 


and Japanese which is little known today. In 1795, difficulties arose 
between the Dutch and the French, the latter having asserted claim 
to Batavia. For several later years the Dutch chartered American ships 
to engage in the Nagasaki trade, from 1798 through 1801, the first 
being the Eliza out of New York City. This was the first American 
vessel successfully to call upon Japan, although the Lady Washington 
(a.k.a. the Washington), with Captain John Kendrick at the helm, 
had visited the country earlier in an unfruitful effort to establish 
commerce. Kendrick told the Japanese that he had extensive knowl- 
edge of the fur trade and could be beneficial to their interests, but 
the ship was “sternly refused the right to trade there.” In the later 
time of Shellaber and Roberts, these earlier American visits had been 
forgotten or were considered unimportant. 


The Honourable East India Company, with the blessings of 
the British government, controlled much commerce in and around 
India and the coastal areas of Africa.” Roberts was asked to per- 
form intelligence operations; in effect, to spy on what they were 
doing. Roberts advanced the suggestion that American warships 
visit the Indian Ocean occasionally in order to show the flag and 
make known the small but rising naval influence of the United 
States. At the time there were several other sultanates and small 
empires whose rulers knew little about America, and some lower- 
ranking officials in such districts knew even less. 


Before departing on his mission to visit the Sultan of Muscat 
and other heads of state, special diplomatic agent Roberts gave his 
personal power of attorney to his New York City agency, his long- 
time trading partners, Fish, Grinnell & Co., which in 1833 became 
known as Grinnell, Minturn & Co. Through this firm, remittances 
could be made to his daughters at his request, tapping a reserve in 
Roberts’ name that amounted to about $4,000 in early 1832. 





| William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. 1, pp. 503, 534-535. Kendrick (of Wareham, Massachusetts) had earlier commanded the Columbia, out of Boston, while Captain 


Robert Gray was at the helm of the Washington. After a trip to the Pacific Northwest, the two switched commands, and Gray returned t 


0 Boston with the Columbia, while Kendrick 


took the Washington to the Orient. A famous medal depicting the Columbia and Washington was struck from dies cut by Paul Revere. 


2 The Honourable East India Company was incorporated in England in 1600, followed in 160 ic 
with quasi-regal powers and formulated policies, enforced them, exacted punishments, etc. Charles II of England gave the Honourable East India Company the po 
non-Christian nations and to coin money. Although its power was slightly restricted by legislation from 1773 onward, until | 
ruled by a company whose shares were bought and sold on the London Stock Exchange. 


2 in Holland by the Dutch East India Company. Such trading companies were invested 
wer to make war with 


858 the second most populous country in the world was 
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Chapter 9 


VOYAGE OF THE 
U.S.S, PEACOCK 
1832-1834 





The Peacock of 1813 


The U.S.S. Peacock, one of the better-known warships of the 
early nineteenth century, figured prominently in two voyages taken 
by Special Agent Edmund Roberts. 

Were there two American warships named the U.S.S. Pea- 
cock? A quick review of naval stories suggests there was just one: 
a ship launched in 1813, which served with distinction against 
the British in the War of 1812 (which was officially ended on 
December 24, 1814, with the Treaty of Ghent or, in any event, 
by ratification of the treaty by the U.S. Senate on February 17, 
1815), but which effectively lasted until July 1815, by which 
time far-stationed ships of both navies realized that the conflict 
was over),! then went on later voyages, finally meeting her end in 
1841.2 As will be seen, in reality there were two different but 
very closely related ships.’ In fact, the second Peacock seems to 
have been a reincarnation of the first. 

The first and most chronicled Peacock was built under a contract 


signed on July 26, 1813, by Adam and Noah Brown at their ship- 





yard at Corlear’s Hook, New York.* Construction must have taken 


place at an almost frantic rate, for the ship was launched about two 





months later, on September 27. The next several months were spent 





| Selected naval guns from the War of 1812, illustrating, left to 


installing interior fittings, sails and other elements of square rigging, right, 12-, 18-, 24-, and 36-pounders. (National Archives) 





armament, and supplies. She was rated at 20 guns, but actually car- 
ried 22.5 The actual armament consisted of 20 carronades, or large The topmost enclosed deck on the Peacock furnished a place 


cannons, known as 32-pounders from the weight of the shot they for the guns. Each gun had its own port which was normally cov- 


fired. These guns weighed about one ton each and measured about ered with a wooden hatch. The cannons were kept unloaded, but 


four feet long. In addition, there were two long-barrel 18-pounders. 


Each of the guns was smooth bore and was loaded through the m uzzle. 


could be brought into action quickly. This was also known as the 


berth deck where sailors slept in hammocks (mostly) and bunks, 


| The famous Battle of New Orleans was also fought after the signing, on January 8, 1815; in those times, news traveled slowly 
2 Another ship bearing the Peacock name figures in history of the early nineteenth century: the British ship H.M.S. Peacock whic 


U.S.S. Hornet, in a battle with British forces in the Mediterranean Sea; both ships were rated at 20 guns, the same rating as the 


h was captured by the crew of the American ship, the 


later American Peacock (no wonder some accounts are 


confused!), The crew of the British Peacock suffered five deaths and 33 injuries. 

3 Sources for information concerning the Peacock, 1813-1828, include: William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, \ sabe 
Ships. * Fletcher Pratt, The Navy: A History (a particularly valuable source). * Stephen Howarth, 7a Shining Sea. A History of the United States Navy, 1775-1991 
‘ The lines and a cross-section of the inboard are given in Chapelle, figs. 15 and 16, and the specifications are in the appendix 


5 Fletcher Pratt, The Navy: A History, pp. 421-422, rates the 1813-era Peacock at 18 guns and the “new” Peacock at 22 guns. 


ols. Land II. * Howard I. Chapelle, The History of. American Sailing 
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The U.S.S. Peacock (right) captures H.M.S. Epervier at sea off the coast of Florida, April 27, 1814. This was the “original” Peacock, which saw 
service from that year until 1828. (Illustration by Thomas Birch; original preserved by the New-York Historical Society) 


Allegorical representation of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, December 24, 1814. Minerva (standing with circular shield) dictates the terms 
of peace, supported by the strength of Hercules (below Minerva’s arm, clothed in the skin of a dead lion), while Mercury (to left of Hercules on 
image) hands the treaty to a downcast Britannia. (Delineated by M. Planton; Library of Congress) 
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often just a few feet from the guns. The next lower deck was di- 
vided into rooms for storage, the sailors’ mess, and other func- 
tions. The third or bottom area was the hold and was comprised of 
storage areas. There were three masts, the fore mast close to the 
front of the ship, the main mast aft of center, and the mizen mast 
toward the rear.' 


The first cruise of the U.S.S. Peacock took place on March 12, 
1814, about the season when the cold winter weather was beginning 
to moderate, and there was some degree of comfort at sea. 
Captain Lewis Warrington was at the helm as the vessel headed out to 
sea, eluding Britishers attempting to blockade the port of New York. 


There were two sister ships to the Peacock, the similarly armed 
Wasp (built by Cross & Merrill in Newburyport, Massachusetts) 
and Frolic (by Josiah Barker in Charlestown, Massachusetts). Both 
of these ships had interesting careers, the Wasp being known for 
brilliant exploits as a man-of-war in the War of 1812, but which 
met an untimely end by being lost at sea with all hands aboard. 
No trace of her was ever found. The Frolic was captured by the 
British frigate Orpheus near Matanzas, Cuba, on April 20, 1814, 
following a 60-mile chase. Renamed the Florida, she served briefly 
in the Royal Navy, after which she was returned to the United 
States, engaged in Coast Guard service, and in 1819 was broken 


up at the Chatham Dockyard on Cape Cod. 


All three ships—the Peacock, Frolic, and Wasp—were designed 
by William Doughty, who on February 18, 1813, was named as 
the official naval constructor for the government. Doughty, op- 
erator of his own shipyard at Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
modified the hull shape from older designs (of the Erie class) to 
give the vessels less drag. Although the same general plans were 
used for each, the actual details varied, including the outline of the 
bow and stern, the decorative carvings, and other arrangements. 
Apparently, each of the three different shipyards utilized the mas- 
ter plan only in a general sense. It was reported that of the trio, the 
Peacock was the fastest under sail. 


The Peacock in the War of 1812 


Barely six weeks after its first cruise, the U.S.S. Peacock saw 
action at sea. On April 28,” 1814, in the Atlantic Ocean off the 
coast of Florida, she encountered the 18-gun British brig Epervier, 
Captain Wales in command. After about 45 minutes of maneuver- 
ing and cannonading (metal amounting to 309 pounds was fired), 
the British vessel was captured. In the process, two men from the 
Peacocki crew of 160 were wounded, and the ship was slightly dam- 
aged on her foreyard. Aboard the Epervier, of the crew of 128 men, 
eight were killed and 15 wounded. The enemy ship sustained 45 
holes in her hull including 20 close to her water line, and her masts 
and rigging suffered great damage. It was found that there was 
about $118,000 in gold and silver coins aboard, a rich prize. The 
Britisher—coins and other cargo intact—was taken into the port 
of Savannah and soon pressed into service in the United States 
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Navy, still using the name Epervier. After the war she was lost at 
sea with all of her crew. 

The U.S.S. Peacock, under Captain Warrington, left America 
on June 4, sailed to the coast of Ireland and into the Irish Chan- 
nel, then south to the Bay of Biscay, then back to America and the 
West Indies, returning to New York on October 29, 1814. On her 
147-day voyage she captured 14 British merchant vessels (destroy- 
ing 12 and taking two as prizes) and took 150 prisoners. 

In 1815 the Peacock headed to sea, with Warrington still at the 
helm. Accompanying her were two other ships, the Hornet and 
Tom Bowline. The three planned to rendezvous with the President 
and go to the East Indies, but the President was wrecked; the Hor- 
net threw all of her carronades overboard to lighten her weight 
when she was chased by a British ship, thus making her useless 
from a military viewpoint; and the Tom Bowline had to take aboard 
the captured sailors from the British Penguin and could not con- 
tinue as hoped. Thus, the Peacock went alone, south through the 
Atlantic Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, through the In- 
dian Ocean and, in June 1815, into the Straits of Sunda south of 
the Malay Peninsula. By that time she had captured several ships. 


In the distant sea between Java and Sumatra, on June 15 she 
fired two broadsides at the 14-gun brig, Nautilus, of the Honourable 
East India Company, and captured her, despite protests from the 
British ship that the war had ended.’ The Nautilus was on her way 
from Batavia to Calcutta and was said to have had $30,000 in 
specie and some $100,000 worth of copper aboard. After some 
negotiations, the Nautilus was let go, but not before an American, 
John Deane (a.k.a. John Crow), was forcibly taken from the Brit- 
ish ship, brought aboard the Peacock, and charged with treason 
against the United States. The impropriety of this encounter and 
seizure, which took place after peace had been declared between 
the United States and Great Britain (although Captain Warrington 
had received no official notification of this from naval headquar- 
ters), has caused some dispute among naval historians ever since. 
On October 30, 1815, the Peacock arrived home, marking the end 
of her service in the war. 

After 1815, the U.S.S. Peacock went on various cruises in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and in 1822-3 was active in attacks 
against pirates in the West Indies who were inflicting heavy losses 
on commerce. Working as a squadron with the U.S.S. Louisiana 
and the armed British schooner Speedwell, the Peacock captured 
five pirate ships. 

She also chased illegal slave vessels, but did not capture any. At 
the time, there was a very intense slave trade between the west 
coast of Africa and the West Indies, particularly Cuba. The Pea- 
cock also routed several privateers which, under letters of marque 
from certain South American governments, were cruising for prey 
in American territorial waters. 

Seemingly, by the end of the decade the Peacock was a tired, 


worn-out ship. 





| Mizen was the traditional spelling for many years and was used in the log of the U.S.S. Peacock; today the spelling mizzen is preferred. 


2 Some accounts say April 29; April 28 is from Chapelle. 


3 June 15, 1815 date is from Chapelle; Howarth states July 1 and also that the Nautilus had 16 guns. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


The “Rebuilt” Peacock 


In the late 1820s, naval appropriations were scarce. It seems that 
rather than order a new ship, the Navy Department decided to “re- 
pair” the Peacock, or at least that is what the records indicate. She 
was brought into harbor at New York City and broken apart. Most 
of her wooden hull was scrapped, but her armament and many us- 
able components were employed on what was essentially a new ves- 
sel. The old Peacock was said to have measured 119 feet in length, 
while its reincarnation was shorter by a foot. Apparently, no objec- 
tions were raised in Congress or anywhere else. The new Peacock was 
ready for service. Its official rating was 18 guns—the same as the 
original Peacock—although it carried a few more than 18. 


Summary of the Two Peacock Ships 


U.S.S. Peacock, 1813-1828: 

Specifications and Data for Ship:' 

Sloop-of-war. * Built by: Adam and Noah Brown, New York, 
1813. * Displacement: 559 tons. * Armament: 18 guns (officially); 
employed 20 32-pounder carronades; 2 long 12-pounders; total: 
22 guns. * Length: 119 feet. * Moulded beam: 31 feet, 6 inches. 

Dismantled at the New York Navy Yard, 1828; certain com- 
ponents used to build the new version of the Peacock. 


U.S.S. Peacock, 1828-1841: 

Specifications and Data for Ship: 

Sloop-of-war. * Built by: New York Navy Yard, 1828. * Dis- 
placement: 559 tons. * Armament: 18 guns (officially); employed 
20 32-pounder carronades; 2 long 12-pounders; total: 22 guns. * 
Length: 118 feet. * Moulded beam: 31 feet, 6 inches. * Depth in 
hold: 14 feet, 10 inches. 

Lost on a sandbar in the Pacific Ocean off the entrance to the 
Columbia River, July 18, 1841. 


Niles’ Register, January 7, 1832, gave this account of a voyage 
planned for the “rebuilt” Peacock: 


“HEP-HURRAH” The Boston Patriot says—Captain Catesby 
Jones has been appointed to the command of the U.S. Sloop of War 
Peacock, which, with the new schooner, Boxer, are now fitting out at 


the Charlestown Navy Yard for the Falkland Islands and East Indies. 


American Naval Strength 
On January 26, 1833, Niles’ Register published a list of American 


naval ships including several that were still under construction: 


Ships of the line (74 guns): 12. 

Frigates of the first class (44 guns): 14. 
Frigates of the second class (36 guns): 3. 
Sloops of 24 guns: 2. 

Sloops of 18 guns: 13.’ 

Schooners of 12 guns (7) 


Total: 51 ships, 1,978 guns. 


During the same decade of the 1820s, the age of steam brought 
many changes to the navies of Great Britain, France, and even Greece, 
as new ships were fitted with the latest method of propulsion in 
addition to sails, which were used for auxiliary power or in case of 
emergency. It was not until Andrew Jackson's second term as presi- 
dent (1833-1837) that steam-powered warships were built for the 
United States Navy, largely through the efforts of Secretary of the 
Navy Mahlon Dickerson, who entered that position on July 1, 1834. 


A Secret Mission is Planned 


The secret diplomatic mission, in the language of the day called 
an embassy, with Edmund Roberts as special agent, began early in 
the year 1832. Destinations included the courts of Muscat, Siam, 
Cochin-China, and possibly other stops of opportunity. 


David Geisinger, a man considered to be of high reputation and 
talent, was given a proposal by Secretary of the Navy Levi Woodbury: * 


(Confidential) 

Navy Department 

6th Jan 1832 

Sir, I feel bound in justice to your rank and worth to offeryou 
the command of the Sloop Peacock— 

But it is left entirely to you own inclination to accept or de- 
cline the offer. She will probably be absent about two years—must 
sail the first of February and will spent perhaps half of that time 
in the India Seas. 

Reply by return of mail is desirable— 

Yours respectfully 

Levi Woodbury 

[To] David Geisinger Master Commandant . 

Philadelphia 


Geisinger accepted the commission. A subsequent letter to 
him from Woodbury gave further information concerning the 
impending voyage: 


Navy Department? 

January 25th, 1832 

Sir, You will receive Francis Baylies Esq., our charge’ d ‘Affaires 
to Buenos Aires, on board the Peacock for a passage and when that 
ship is in readiness you will immediately put to sea and proceed for 
the coast of Brazil, where you will join our squadron on that station, 
and request the commander to have Mr. Baylies sent forward to 
Buenos Aires by the earliest and best mode of conveyance. 

(Confidential) Edmund Roberts, Esq. Of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire is to be received on board your ship and rated as 
Captain’s Clerk, and to do duty as such, but is to be treated as a 
gentleman having the confidence of the government and entrusted 
with important duties in India, Arabia & Africa— 

Respectfully yours, 

Levi Woodbury 

[To] D, Geisinger, Esq. 


Commander U.S. Peacock 











' Adapted from Howard I. Chapelle, The History of the American Sailing Navy: The Ships and Their Development, Bonanza Books, 1949, pp. 337, 503, 548. 


2 Ibid. 


* A note concerning the Peacock in the Niles’ account stated that she had been built in 1813. Apparently, Hezekiah Niles, who from his office in Baltimore kept a weather eye on the 


doings in the various branches of government, was not aware that she was essentially a new ship. The same account noted that the 44-gun Columbia was then in the process of being built 


(the Columbia figures in a later narrative in the present book). 
* Geisinger Papers 1809-1856; Maryland Historical Society Library; MS. 1283. 
5 Ibid. 
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For funds needed to make purchases during the voyage, 
cluding at foreign ports, the London banking firm of Baring Broth- 
ers was named as fiduciary, per these instructions from Secretary 
of the Navy Woodbury to Captain Geisinger:' 


[To] Master Commander David Geisinger 

Commander U.S. Peacock 

[From] Navy Department 

January 26th 1832 

Sir, 

The bills of exchange which may become necessary to provide 
supplies for the Peacock, and Boxer, whilst absent from the Brazil- 
ian station, in India and China, may be drawn on Baring Brothers 
and Company of London or on this Department, as may be found 
from time to time, most economical to the Government. 

It will be always, however better, to draw upon this Depart- 
ment, unless the bills of exchange upon London, will command 
more than eleven percent, over the amount offered those drawn, 
directly upon this Department. 

I am Respectfully, 

Sir, 

‘Your Obedient Servant’ 


Levi Woodbury 








in- 


This letter of commission to from Secretary of State Edward 


Livingston gives details of Roberts’ challenge:” 


[To Edmund Roberts] 

[From the] Department of State 

Washington, 

January 27, 1832 

Sir: 

The President having named you his agent for the purpose of 
examining in the Indian Ocean, the means of extending the com- 
merce of the United States by commercial arrangement with the 
powers whose dominions border on these seas, you will embark on 
board of the United States sloop of war, the Peacock, in which 
vessel (for the purpose of concealing your uniform from powers 
whose interest it might be to thwart the objects the President has 
in view) you will be rated as Captain's Clerk. Your real character is 
known to Captain Geisinger, and needs not be to any other per- 
son on board, unless you find it necessary for the purpose of your 
mission to communicate it to others. 

As you will enter the Indian Ocean from the eastward, the 
first place at which your duties will begin will be Cochin-China. 
Here you will proceed to the capital of the country Hué, some- 
times called Huefoo, or such other of the royal cities as the king 
may reside at. You will in your passage to this place, inform your- 
self minutely of the trade carried on between the kingdom and the 
countries—the nature of the products of the country, whether 
natural, agricultural, or manufactured—the maritime and mili- 
tary strength, and of the articles of merchandise of personal con- 
sumption or demanded for their own commerce with other na- 
tions of the favors granted to or exactions made upon the com- 
merce of the various nations who trade with them. 

On your arrival you will present yourself to the King with your 
power and the letter addressed to him. You will state that the Presi- 
dent having heard of his fame for justice and desire to improve the 
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advantages of commerce for the good of his people has sent you to 
inquire whether he is willing to admit our ships into his harbors 
with such articles of merchandise as will be useful to him and his 
people, and to receive in return the products of their industry or of 
their soil. That we manufacture and can bring arms, ammunition, 
cloths of cotton and wool, glass, &c. (enumerating all the articles 
that you find they usually import), that we can furnish them cheaper 
than any other nation because it is against the principles of our 
nation to build forts or make expensive establishments in foreign 
countries, that we never make conquests, or ask any nations to let 
us establish ourselves in their countries as the English, the French, 
and the Dutch have done in the East Indies. 

All we ask is free liberty to come and go for the purpose of 
buying and selling, paying obedience to the laws of the country 
while we are there. But that while we ask no exclusive favor, we will 
not carry our commerce where we are treated in any degree worse 
than other nations. We will pay all the duties that are required by 
the King’s authority, but we will not submit to pay more than any 
other nation does, nor will we bear the exactions of any of his subor- 
dinate officers, that the President is very powerful, has many ships 
of war at his command, but that they are only used to protect our 
commerce against imposition, that the King wishes to secure the 
advantages of our trade, he may enter into a treaty by which the 
above stipulations must be secured to our merchants, that as soon 
as this is known, our ships will resort to his ports, enriching him by 
the duties that he will receive, and his subjects by their commerce. 

An important point is to obtain an explicit permission to trade, 
generally, with the inhabitants, for it is understood that at most, 
or all of the ports, the Mandarins or other officers, now monopo- 
lize the commerce, permitting none of the inhabitants to trade 
with foreigners. 

You will be furnished with a power to conclude a treaty if one 
can be obtained on the terms above specified and such others as 
shall hereafter be mentioned, and to promise, which you may do 
verbally or in writing, that the usual presents shall be made on the 
exchange of the ratification of which you may settle a list of such 
things as may be most agreeable, not exceeding ten thousand dol- 
lars in value for each power. 

Your compensation will be six dollars per diem, and all nec- 
essary personal expenses, which last can only be in unforeseen 
cases, as your subsistence on board the ship is provided for. An 
advance will be made to you of one thousand dollars on account 
of your pay, and two hundred dollars for such presents as may be 
necessary to gain an audience. 

The above instructions will govern you in your missions to 
Siam and the powers of Arabia on the Red Sea where you will also 
be conveyed. 

You are authorized to draw on the Department for the amount 
of your allowance as it becomes due, after deducting the advance 
now made to you and for your necessary expenses to be certified 
by the commander of the vessel in which you sail. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward Livingston 

P.S.—Your compensation will commence on the 9th Janu- 
ary 1832, the day of your leaving your residence to proceed on 


your mission. 





' Tbid. 
2 From the “Secret Mission” file of the State Department archives, 
Jackson. Among his accomplishments were the negotiation of the spoliation claims against France and settlement of t 


Book 1. * Livingston (May 28, 1764-May 24, 1836) was appointed as secretary of state in 1831 by President Andrew 


he nullification issue with South Carolina in 1833. 
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Approximate route of the U.S.S. Peacock, voyage of 1832-1834. (Superimposed on a map printed by C. Smith & Son, 
London, 1816) 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Roberts was furnished with a supply of “circular letters,” as 
they were called, to be filled in appropriately and presented at 
ports of call: ! 


Consul of the U.S, at 

[From] Department of State 

Washington, 

February 6, 1832 

Sir: 

I am pleased to recommend Mr. Edmund Roberts, the bearer 
of this letter, to your special attention and to bespeak for him 
such good offices, on your part, as circumstances and your situa- 
tion may enable you with propriety to render in case the United 
States Ship Peacock in which he goes, should touch at the port of 
your Consulate on the prosecution of her destined cruise in that 
region upon the public service. 

I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston 


Getting Ready 


From Boston on March 4, 1832, Edmund Roberts wrote to his 
children. The U.S.S. Peacock was provisioned and awaited clear 
weather and a fair wind to sail. The letter discusses household and 
domestic manners, including planning for the following autumn 
(as it may bea long time before another letter from Roberts reaches 
his children), reflects that fifty cents or a dollar is an important 
sum to the impecunious family, and gives the names of some of 
Roberts’ closest friends in Portsmouth: 


Dear Children, 

I was most gratified in perusing your letter of the 2nd to find 
you had safely arrived in your new habitation without any diffi- 
culties and without injury to the furniture and that you are all 
pleased with it and that Charley also had arrived safe with the 
kind aid of Caroline and Polly. Thus far all is well. Abraham may 
sell the demijohn for what he thinks it is worth. Without a cover- 
ing to it, it is not of much value to the house. Perhaps it is worth 
50 cents or more. Abraham may have the crow bar if he will give 
for it the price as nearly so I should have to give for another new 
one. He will owe you also for the joiner’s bench one dollar. All the 
cider casks had better be sold next fall for the most they will bring. 
Abraham will make the best bargain for you. 

Do not buy any potatoes in the autumn without first trying 
them. Every precaution must be taken to have them well secured. 
The cellar door also. The instant the well can be cleaned let Mr. 
Haven know it. Tell Abraham when he sees Mr. Edna of Greenland 
he must return that fork [probably a hay fork] I lent him immedi- 
ately. I do not wish to sell it. Somebody had better take the garden 
to the halves [rent half of the garden] Col. Upham or Abraham will 
find some one. Whoever takes it should have useful things in it. 
Because someone may plant it with cabbages, and excepting a few 
for slaw they would be useless to you. Abraham can haul out those 
blinds. If he cannot do it send to Mr. Haven. He promised to have 
them fixed. Early next autumn have your doors listed and your 
blinds well secured to keep out the air. If Mr. Haven’ joiner has not 
put a piece of wood on the lower part of the back entry door as he 
promised to keep out the rain, it should be done at once. 


I am sorry you are likely to be annoyed with Mrs. Lowd. I 
hope Polly will cut her acquaintance altogether, or else she will 
tease her life out. 

Polly must not quit during my absence. If she is sick you must 
take good care of her and get someone to do her work. Do every- 
thing to make her comfortable. If she was not with you I should 
leave home with greater reluctance as I am fully satisfied she takes 
as deep an interest in you all as anybody can do, and that nothing 
is ever wasted in her hands. Regg and Cleaves I suppose took the 
ashes and paid you in soap.” Have the well covered over safely if it 
is not already done. It is very unsafe for the children. I dined with 
your aunt Eustis yesterday and as she wanted to read your letter | 
left it, and it is not probable that I shall go out there again. Your 
Aunt Eustis, Sarah, says she shall be very happy to see you. Harriet 
when she returns must go there in the stage with her baggage. She 
depends upon her paying her a visit. I shall write poor Harriet, but 
I may forget to name it. 

This day is very rainy. When it clears up we must sail. I forgot 
to mention that there is a balance due McLane of I think about 
seven dollars. When you are in funds he had better be paid. His 
bill of receipt for ten dollars is in the great P. Book. 

I have been so busily employed I have not had time to call to 
Mr. Burroughs [who must have been visiting Boston]. You must 
write me very soon and very often under cover to Hon. Levi 
Woodbury, Secretary of Navy, Washington, and request him to 
direct them to the proper place. Write me about everybody and 
everything that is worth relating, how your healths all are, and the 
family, and whether you get along comfortably. You must live com- 
fortably, dress well, and very nicely, make yourselves agreeable to 
everybody and live prudently. 

Sarah, you must do everything to restore your health as you 
seem to be improving. Eat beef and drink porter. Take exercise. 
Visit and make yourself as cheerful as possible. You must all 
walk frequently. 

March 6th. 

I received last evening your letter of that date. When you have 
no money on hand and want wood or anything else write a note to 
Col. Upham. I would not buy more than '/2 cord of dry wood at a 
time till the prices fall and then you had better buy a cord or more 
at a time. | am greatly obliged to Col. Upham for his kindness in 
calling and offering in person his valuable services. I have not the 
least doubt the he will do everything to make you comfortable. 
Remember me most kindly and particularly to all your aunts and 
cousins, to Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs, Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh, 
Col. Upham. And Mr. and Mrs. Cushing of Little Harbor, Mrs. 
Alexander Ladd, Mr. Edward Cutts and all other inquiring friends. 

You of course will treat Mrs. T. Harris and Harriet kindly but 
do not encourage them to call often or else they will live upon 
you. When the weather is warm enough I would have the School 
removed out of the parlor. 

The weather is very dull today, but if it clears off with a fair 
wind we shall proceed to sea tomorrow noon. It appears to me 
you had better send to Fish, Grinnell & Co. for some money. 
You will shortly want clothing as well as wood. Your ink will 
need another paper of 12 cents of powder in, and then fill it up 
and have it shook well. 

It relieves my mind exceedingly to find you all comfortably 
situated. Your Aunt Eustis promises herself a great deal of pleasure 
in frequently seeing the excellent Mrs. Mason. I am unwilling to 





' In addition to the blank letters, examples were provided pre-addressed to the American consuls at Manila, Batavia, and Canton. Drafts of suggested treaties were also provided to Roberts. 


? Wood ashes were used in soap manufacture. 
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believe that I shall never again see our most excellent and invalu- 
able friends Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh, but if they go to Scotland 
I am afraid they will never return. 

7 March. We are at last all ready and if the wind is fair we 
shall sail at 9 oclock in the morning. We have lost a fine wind 
today which I very much regret. If we do not go tomorrow you 
will hear from me again and if we do go it is just possible | may 
have time to write by the pilot. May God bless you all my dear 
children. 

I remain as ever most affectionately, 


Edmund Roberts 
PS. I shall write Col. Upham from Rio and Mr. Burroughs, &c. 


The U.S.S. Peacock Departs 


On March 8, 1832, U.S.S. Peacock, Captain David Geisinger 
at the helm, departed from the United States in the company of 
the 10-gun U.S.S. Boxer under the captaincy of 
Lt. Commander William ShieldsThe Boxer, being smaller and 
of shallower draft, was to be used both as an armed escort and as a 
ship that could approach more closely to shore in areas that did 
not have wharves. ' 


As related in the preceding instructions to Roberts, to conceal 
the purpose of Roberts’ mission, he was listed as “clerk” to Cap- 
tain Geisinger. His salary was to be $1,200 per year, increased to 
$1,500 when Roberts said the stipend was too small. The osten- 
sible purpose of the voyage was to transport Charge d’Affairs Francis 
Baylies, Esq., to South America, where he could help with the 
resolution of a problem that had arisen between Buenos Aires and 


Great Britain regarding the Falkland Islands. 


The killing in 1831 of crew members of the Salem pepper- 
trading vessel, Friendship, at the Sumatran village of Quallah Battoo 
was to have been avenged by the U.S.S. Potomac, but in spring 
1832 no word had been received in the United States as to whether 
the mission had been accomplished. Thus, as a back-up it was 
planned that the U.S.S. Peacock would visit Sumatra and, if neces- 
sary, take retaliatory action against the Malay natives. 


The mission was to be conducted in secret, lest England (in 
particular) seek to disrupt the outreach of the United States. Re- 
garding France, during this era there was a standoff between the 
American and French governments, due to the uncertain status of 
claims made by the United States for damages to shipping under 
the Napoleonic government. There was the constant threat of war 
between the two countries, and in one account it was related that 
three heavily armed French ships in the Pacific Ocean were eager 
to attack the American whaling fleet there, once word had been 
received that war had been declared. American merchant ships 
would have been at a great disadvantage in a new naval war, as 
England and France had far more powerful navies. 


The Dutch had large commercial interests in the East Indies 





and virtually controlled the island of Java, not far from Sumatra. 
The Dutch were also perceived as a threat, albeit a minor one. In any 
event, no European power would be pleased to learn that the United 
States wanted to expand its diplomatic, military, and trade presence 
in the area of the Indian Ocean and, farther east, the East Indies. 


Planned diplomatic stops for the U.S.S. Peacock included Mus- 
cat, Cochin-China (later called Vietnam), Siam (today’s Thailand), 
and, possibly, Japan, although no letters or specific instructions 
had been drawn up concerning the latter country. Secretary of State 
Edward Livingston subsequently gave Roberts authority to negoti- 
ate with Burma as well, but advised the special agent that Rangoon, 
the commercial center of Burma, was far from the capital of the 
country where decisions were made.’ Livingston also advised that 
the Burmese were difficult to deal with, and often presented de- 
lays and obstacles to diplomatic as well as commercial activities. 
Forewarned, Roberts did not call at the country. 


The voyage of the Peacock would last 26 months. Later (1837) 
Edmund Roberts account of the journey was published under the 
title of Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Muscat: In the U.S. Sloop-of-War Peacock, David Geisinger, Com- 
mander, During the Years 1832-3-4. 


Sailing Down to Rio 

In March and April 1832 the Peacock sailed southward. At 
daybreak on April 8, the first stop was made, at the roadstead of 
Porto Prayo near the island of St. Jago, one of the Cape Verde 
Islands group belonging to Portugal.’ As was customary at vari- 
ous ports visited during the trip, the naval vessel fired a salute to 
the nearby town, in this case 13 guns, and the fort on land an- 
swered with a similar tribute. Almost every town had a fort over- 
looking its harbor, with cannons in readiness to repel or frighten 
unwanted visitors. It was learned that after two years of drought, 
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Roadstead of Porto Prayo off the island of St. Jago in the Cape 
Verde Islands group. (Drawn by A.T. Agate, engraved by William H. 
Ellis; Wilkes, 1844) 








| The U.S.S. Boxer departed from Boston harbor in mid-February 1832, on a voyage to Liberia on the west coast of Africa, after whick 


rendezvous with the U.S.S. Peacock. 


2 Letter, Livingston to Roberts, July 23, 1832, this being forwarded to Roberts after he sailed. | 
3 Roads or roadstead: Popular nineteenth-century term for the sea area offshore a trading spot or port, a busy expanse of ocean or harbor which accomn 


while others were traveling through. 


h she was scheduled to go to Rio de Janeiro to 


rodated many ships at anchor 
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the residents of the Cape Verde Islands were suffering extreme 
hunger and privation, and many had died. Some supplies for re- 
lief were sent ashore from the Peacock.' 


During the stay at the islands, which lasted until April 13, the 
Peacock took aboard fresh water, some provisions as could be found, 
and a supply of recently caught fish. Money was not wanted in the 
smaller of these islands—and not even Spanish silver dollars were 
useful. Instead, the barter system was employed. 


At dawn on May 3rd, Cape Frio, on the coast of Brazil, came 
into view, and by 10 in the morning the tall rocky prominence 
known as Sugar Loaf, at the entrance to the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, was close at hand. Further passage was prevented by al- 
most dead calm. Lifeless in the water, the ship finally was touched 
by a gale accompanied by lightning and thunder. The ship was 
able to sail into the harbor, and on the following morning the 
customary salute was given. 


At the time, this port in Brazil was a prime stopping point for 
ships on their way south to go around Cape Horn and into the 
Pacific, or east around the Cape of Good Hope on the way into the 
Indian Ocean. Ships of many nations docked there, including 
American trading vessels. The United States Navy endeavored to 
maintain a presence at Rio and in the surrounding ocean, a posi- 
tion referred to in naval records as the Brazil Station. At Rio, cer- 
tain naval stores and munitions were warehoused. 


Upon going ashore in Rio, Edmund Roberts noted in his jour- 
nal that “slavery appears here in all its worst features and most 
disgusting deformities,” a comment also related in a letter to his 
children (subsequently quoted). Roberts, who had spent much time 
in South America in his earlier days, including in the maritime 
business founded by his uncle, was no stranger to Rio. On the 
present visit Roberts noted that in the interim most churches had 
become: 


sadly shorn of their former splendor, having in them only a 
few aged priests.... Now, almost every species of religious obser- 
vance has departed, in the overthrow of a notoriously debauched 
and overgrown priesthood. 


In Brazil, while some black people were slaves, others occupied 
positions of importance. Roberts told of a visit to the House of 
Representatives in Rio: 


There were about 70 members present, highly respectable in 
their appearance, although some were of a doubtful white, and 
others quite black. They were dignified in deportment, graceful 
in action, and spoke with great fluency. 


Regarding the Catholic churches in Rio, and elsewhere in South 
America, what had started as a colonization and outreach by Por- 
tugal, which had sent priests and others to conquered lands and 
had built missions, had in many places turned into, as Roberts 
stated, debauchery. As an Episcopalian, Roberts did not appreciate 
many of the policies of the Roman Catholic Church, but he does 


The rocky prominence known as Sugar Loaf overlooking Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (Sketched by C. Wilkes; engraved by Smillie and 
Hinchelwood; Wilkes, 1844) 





not seem to have been prejudiced against it. In time, and as related 
in the present text under the account of the 1838-1840 voyage of 
the U.S.S. Columbia, Protestants developed their own excesses and 
seeming debauchery in their missionary work, at one point influ- 
encing a foreign monarch to put Catholic missionaries in prison. 
Of course, even today the contest of religion vs. religion is the 
linchpin for many if not most wars and disturbances. 


Inquiry was made of American naval officers in Rio, and it 
was found that there had been no news as to the avenging strike of 
the U.S.S. Potomac at Quallah Battoo. As a result, this destination 
remained on the itinerary of the Peacock. 


On June 12, 1832, Roberts wrote to two of his daughters, 
Catharine and Sarah, indicating that the other daughters may have 
been out of town. This was an “educational” letter reflecting Rob- 
erts’ skill at crafting a travelogue (excerpts): 


Advantages of Rio Harbor: This harbor being the principal re- 
sort for all vessels trading to Brazil, most of the produce of the 
country centers here. The vast amount of produced in cotton, cof- 
fee, indigo, sugar, dried beef, hides, horns, valuable cabinet and dye 
woods, ipacacas, amber, gold, cacao, balsams, gums, and drugs— 
the diamond, topaz, chrysolite—amethyst & other precious stones. 

Its capability of producing to an infinite extent the agricul- 
tural productions of the country, seems likely in times to surpass 
all other policies in commercial pursuits. If in addition to these 
advantages, you take into consideration its fine geographical situ- 
ation, for ships passing into the Pacific & Indian Oceans, the easy 
access, the boldness, the depth and extent of its harbor, the great 
abundance and cheapness of the necessities of life in wood, water 
& provisions, the great salubrity of the climate, it being free from 
the ordinary tropical distempers, it must be acknowledged its situ- 
ation is unrivaled & nature has evidently intended it to be the first 
commercial city south of the equator, whether situated in the South 
Atlantic, the Pacific or the Indian Ocean. 

The usual landing place is in front of the Palace (although 
there are many others)—It is an enclosed square in front of the 





' Charles Erskine, Tiventy Years Before the Mast, pp. 29-30, a later account of a visit to the islands in 1838, stated that famines were still raging at that time, but “the most fatal of these 


famines occurred in the year 1832, when half the population lost their lives and all the cattle died. Liberal assistance was rendered by other countries as well as by our own, and the 


generous conduct of our nation is still remembered among them with the liveliest emotions of gratitude.” 
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The Palace in Rio de Janeiro, which faced the boat landing. 
(Sketched by J. Drayton, engraved by J.J. Butler; Wilkes, 1844) 





fountains, the slip of hewn granite flags which lends to a fine 
mole built of similar materials. This is a great place of resort to- 
wards sun down for the “hot & greasy citizens” to refresh them- 
selves with a lounge. This (as well as the other fountains in the 
city) is a great resort for slaves, principally females, who are em- 
ployed from early to dusky night in carrying pots of water on their 
heads to the kitchen situated generally in the “Sky Parlor”—the 
ground floor in many houses are used for stores, stables, the streets 
are very narrow and dirty. The houses are built of unhewn granite, 
massive & of a gloomy aspect. Quarries of this useful article are 
found in great abundance at the termination of every street. 
Slavery appears here in all its worst features, in fact, in all its 
worst features and all its disgusting deformities. Although you 
many find in their churches, black priests and ministers at the 





altars, commanding companies, and even regiments of black sol- 
diers, acting as custom house officers, notaries, shop keepers, etc., 
yet, you will meet at every step those poor friendless creatures 
draped in filthy, scanty rags, covered with loathsome diseases, badly 
fed and worse lodged, yoked to drays, on which they drag heavy 
burdens over a rough pavement, with a tropical sun shining with 
all its power on their unprotected heads. Some are chained by the 
necks and the legs, staggering along under heavy packages of goods. 
Some are lying on the bare ground curled up like dogs to sleep, 
while others are munching green cane, or eating fruit, playing on 
the banjo or cleansing themselves of vermin. 

The horses and mules are kept only for pleasure. They are well 
fed and the poor Negroes cannot but envy them, their lot is cast in 
more pleasant places than their own. They certainly enjoy a state 
far preferable than that of the Negroes. 

Education has made great progress since 1808 [apparently the 
last time that Roberts had visited]. Besides several Lancasterian 
Schools to which are admitted gratuitously children of all colors, 
primary schools are to be found on every street, there is also a 


Slaves carrying bags of coffee in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Sketched 
by J. Drayton, engraved by F.E. Worcester; Wilkes, 1844) 
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Slaves sleeping without shelter in Rio de Janeiro. (Sketched by J. 
Drayton, engraved by R.H. Pease; Wilkes, 1844) 





public library founded in 1808 by the Royal Family and said to 
contain between 70 and 80 thousand volumes. The city is said to 
contain from 160 to 200 thousand inhabitants, of which prob- 
ably 2/3 are blacks. There is a noble aqueduct built of stone, which 
conducts the water from the mountains. 

I have already related to you my two visits to the Botanical 
Garden situated about seven miles from here & I am notified that 
the children and your Uncle John will sail in the course of an hour. 
I must be very brief in bringing this letter to a close. I am desirous of 
sending by your uncle the few shells I have collected, a curious 
monkey shin, brought from west Africa, some coral scoriae. I prob- 
ably shall meet your uncle at Montevideo next week, when I shall 
write you again & perhaps give you a further account of Rio & our 
voyage to this place, & I wrote you by the brig David Moffatt via 
Boston which sailed from hence two days ago. We shall probably be 
at sea again in the course of ten days, and by the time this reaches 
you we shall (if God is willing) have arrived on the west coast of 
Sumatra. Adieu my blessed children, for the present. May God bless 
you all and have you in His holy keeping is the wish of, 

Your ever affectionate father, 


Edmund Roberts 


On May 20, the U.S.S. Peacock, having taken aboard fresh wa- 
ter and provisions, weighed anchor and departed Rio de Janeiro. 
There was little or no breeze. Ina display of naval courtesy, dozens 
of sailors in cutters and small boats from various ships tied lines to 
the Peacock and towed her out to sea. On the way out, the British 
ship-of-the-line Plantagenet greeted the Peacock and its musicians 
played the national tune, Hail Columbia. 


Undelivered Communications 


In the meantime in Washington, letters and other items were 
forwarded to Rio de Janeiro to be given to Roberts, but to no avail, 
as by the time these communications were posted, Roberts had 
left the port. However, Rio was the meeting place for many Ameri- 
can vessels, and no doubt it was the intention to place them aboard 
other ships heading for Canton so that in time they would reach 
Roberts, These and selected other letters are given below: 


(To U.S. consul at Rio, John Martin Baker] 

[From the Department of State] 

June 30, 1832 

You will receive herewith a bill of lading for the articles men- 
tioned in the enclosed invoice, and also for the boxes noted at the 
foot—these are all to be delivered to Mr. Edmund Roberts, now 
on board of the U.S. Ship Peacock. If that vessel is in your harbor, 
they must be transshipped without landing—and also, if the /ea- 
cock be not there, but any other public vessel is, in which case, the 
captain of the brig which carries them will deliver you the order of 
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the Secretary of the Navy to any public vessel to receive and con- 
vey them to the Peacock. It is only in case of there being no public 
vessel in the port that you are to receive and land the articles. 
They are all public property and intended for the use of a confi- 
dential mission. I therefore wish that the contents should, as much 
as possible, be kept secret. If Mr. Browne applies to the Minister 
and states the fact that the boxes all contain public stores to be 
conveyed to one of the United States’ ships of war, I make no 
doubt the boxes will be permitted to be landed and stored, with- 
out examination or the payment of duties. 

If neither the Peacock nor any other public vessel is in your 
vicinity, you must use the best means in your power to convey 
them to the cruising ground of our vessels without any avoidable 
delay sending the order of the Secretary of the Navy to have them 
received and forwarded. 

You will pay the freight as per bill of lading, and charge the 
amount in your Consular account. I am, Sir, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston 


[To] W.C.H. Waddell, esq. 

[From] Department of State 

August 6, 1832 

Among the articles sent to you for Mr. Roberts there was sent 
by mail a square box which contains papers of consequence. It 
must be especially recommended to the Captain, for whom I en- 
close a letter, and also one for Roberts and another for Baker, our 
Consul at Rio—to each of whom you will enclose with my letter, 
a copy of the bill of lading, sending a third to this Department. 

Edw. Livingston. 


[To U.S. consul at Rio, John M. Baker] 

[From the Department of State] 

August 18, 1832 

I have the honor to transmit to you, enclosed the bill of lad- 
ing, articles shipped on board the brig. New York, Captain Tunis 
by Mr. Wm. C.H. Waddell, to be transshipped to the United States 
ship Peacock, if she should be in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro or 
sent to that vessel elsewhere, according to the instructions of this 
Department, under date the 30th June. 

Your letter to the Secretary of the 23rd June was received at 
this office some days ago, in his absence from the seat of govern- 
ment. After communicating an extract from it to the Navy De- 
partment so far as respects the Agency of that Department at 
Rio de Janeiro, and immediately transmitted to dispatch itself 
to Mr. Livingston, at the White Sulfur Springs in Virginia, where 
he then was, and still is. 

I am, Sir, 

respectfully and truly, your friend and servant, 

Daniel Brent 


[To] Wm. C.H. Waddell, esq. 

[From] Department of State 

August 28, 1832 

I received on Sunday your favor of the 24th inst., and am 
equally impressed with yourself that the sum and accoutrements 
which were shipped at Georgetown the end of last month on board 
the New York packet schooner Columbia to your addressee had 
not reached that destination on the 21st of the present. 

With regard to the disposition of these articles after these shall 


have arrived, I think that I fulfill the Secretary's wish in request- 
ing you to send them by the earliest opportunity to Rio de Janeiro, 
addressed to the care of Mr. John Martin Baker, our Consul there, 
with instructions to him to forward them to Mr. Edmund Rob- 
erts, on board the United States ship Peacock in the same way and 
under the same precautions that the articles lately shipped to him 
by this Department through your agency in New York were to be 
forwarded by him to the same person. 

It gives me pleasure to inform you that this city continues 
unusually healthy for this season of the year, notwithstanding 
the occurrences of a few cases of the prevailing terrible disease 
amongst us within the last two weeks, which happily does not 
seem to be increasing. ' 

Truly and sincerely your friend and servant, 

D{aniel] B{rent] 


[To U.S. consul at Rio, John M. Baker] 

[From the Department of State] 

September 8, 1832. 

I wrote to Mr. Waddell at New York some time ago to send to 
you, by the earliest opportunity, a parcel of arms and accoutre- 
ments which had been shipped to him by this department, to go 
by the brig New York to your care, but which was not received by 
him when that vessel sailed. These accoutrements, when received 
by you, are to be forwarded in the same way, and under the same 
precautions, with the other articles sent to you by the New York, to 
Mr. Edmund Roberts, on board the United States ship Peacock. 
Mr. Waddell will send you the bill of lading. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. Brent 


[To] W.C.H. Waddell, Esq. 

[From] Department of State 

October 8, 1832 

Be so good as to ship the cases of arms in the ship Roman, for 
Canton, or any other immediately destined for that place with the 
enclosed letters for the Consul of the United States at that port 
sending me duplicate bills of lading. The captain should have in- 
structions to transship the articles into the United States ship Pea- 
cock or the Boxer, in case he should fall in with either of these 
vessels at sea. 

Yours, &c, Edw. Livingston. 

PS. The letters mentioned above will be sent by tomorrow's mail. 


[To] W.C.H. Waddell, Esq. 

[From] Department of State 

October 27, 1832 

I transmit you herewith for the purpose of being dispatched 
by the Roman, a letter with several papers, addressed to Edmund 
Roberts, Esq. on board the Peacock and another address to our 
Consul at Canton. To each of these you will be pleased to annex 
a bill of lading of the articles sent to Mr. Roberts. They are left 
open for the purpose, and to enable you, likewise, to ascertain 
and rectify the number of cases transmitted as we are not quite 
sure of it, after which the letters should be carefully sealed and 
very particularly recommended to the Captain. Be pleased to 
acknowledge the receipt of this, and to inform me of the exact 
number of cases sent. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston 





' The cholera epidemic discussed subsequently in the present work. 
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[To] John H. Grosvenor, Esq. 

Consul of the U.S. at Canton 

[From] Department of State 

October 27, 1832 

The captain of the ship Roman has been entrusted with cer- 
tain articles mentioned in the bill of lading hereto enclosed, which 
are to be delivered to Mr. Edmund Roberts aboard the United 
States ship Peacock. Should the last named vessel have touched at 
and left Canton, prior to the receipt of this or should not yet have 
arrived but be at some other port with which you can communi- 
cate you will be pleased to take the articles under your special 
charge and to have them, together with the letter addressed to 
your care forwarded to the Peacock by the first safe conveyance 
that may offer. 

I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston. 


[To] W.C.H. Waddell, Esq., New York 

[From] Department of State 

November 3, 1832 

Sir: | have been informed that the ship Cabot will sail in a few 
days from Philadelphia for Canton by the way of England. Should 
you, upon the receipt of this, have ascertained that no opportu- 
nity will offer from Boston sooner than that at Philadelphia, you 
will be pleased to forward all the articles and letters intended for 
Mr. Roberts, to the latter places and to cause them to be very 
particularly recommended to the Captain of the Cabot. The delay 
which has already occurred and the importance of the subject ren- 
der it very desirable that the transmission should take place by the 
earliest safe opportunity that may present itself. 

I will thank you to procure for the use of the Department about 
twelve yards of gold cords, such as are needed for treaties. The kind 
last in the Department of which you probably have some recollec- 
tion was especially blue and gold and answered the purpose. We 
want also six pairs of tassels, also blue and gold, the whole to be of 
the best materials, and to be transmitted as soon as obtained. 

I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston. 

P.S. It will probably be well to ascertain by a note to the own- 
ers of the Cabot whether they can take charge of the objects previ- 
ous to sending them. 


Desolation at Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
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city-country and England regarding ownership of the offshore 
Falkland Islands. Roberts reminisced: 


Many years previous to this visit to La Plata, | had resided 
many months at Buenos Ayres and had become acquainted with 
a number of worthy men and lovely females, who then shone 
with great brilliance at [such dances as] the Tertulias, in the Bolero 
and Pas-a-pie.... 


Roberts then noted ruefully that in Buenos Aires “time had 
changed the faces and condition of the living,” and that (Catholic) 
churches had been stripped of their ornaments, a regal govern- 
ment had given way to an armed camp with soldiers in the streets, 
“a Protestant church is now erected.” The entire city reminded 
him of a sepulchre. Further: 


Montevideo also had met with unparalleled sufferings from 
the time that it was besieged by the British to the present hour. 
The beautiful cathedral was disfigured by marks of cannon balls... 
The streets were broken up and full of unsightly and dangerous 
holes. Death, the all-consuming hand of time, and squalid pov- 
erty, had laid a whole city in ruins; it was like a vast cemetery; for 
all I once knew had been swept away... I therefore left it, better 
satisfied to wander ten thousand miles over a trackless and stormy 
ocean, than to remain in a city whose former inhabitants were 
spread in dust among its ruins. 


The U.S.S. Boxer, which had been scheduled to go from the 
United States to Liberia, then to Rio de Janeiro to join the U.S.S. 
Peacock, had not been heard from. Before departing from La Plata, 
the commander of the Peacock left instructions with other vessels 
that if the Boxer should arrive, it was to be directed to go to the 
large trading port of Bencoolen, a harbor on the island of Sumatra, 
where the Peacock was scheduled to call for a last-minute update 
before proceeding on its avenging mission to Quallah Battoo on 
the same shore. 

A letter written by Edmund Roberts, at Montevideo, Rio de la 
Plata, to his sister-in-law, Caroline Langdon Eustis, Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, gives an overview of the voyage and the ports of call 
awaiting the Peacock: 


June 23, 1832 


On May 30, 1832, on the continuation of its voyage south, the 
Peacock came to St. Marys, then drew close to Montevideo, not far 
from Buenos Aires. Nearby was the U.S.S. Lexington, a ship which 
was on the Brazil Station and was a familiar sight in the area.' An 
anchorage was made offshore, where the ship remained for several 
days. On hand were two American naval vessels, the Warren and the 
Enterprise. At this point, Mr. Baylies and his family—the American 
diplomat who had served as the cover or obvious purpose of Roberts 
secret mission, was landed ashore. During the voyage the gracious 
Captain Geisinger had made his cabin available to the Baylies group. 
After this time, Roberts and Geisinger shared the captains quarters. 

On June 19, the Peacock went into the anchorage area at Rio La 
Plata, near Buenos Aires, the site of recent conflict between that 


My dear Sister, 

We sailed as you probably know on the 8th March from Bos- 
ton, and 32 days after that we anchored at Porto Praya in the 
Island of St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verdes. Nothing worthy of 
record took place during the passage. The weather was good, the 
company very pleasant, and the fare most excellent, and one had 
lots of good wine and in great variety and plenty of it. The whole 
archipelago of the Cape de Verdes we found in a starving condi- 
tion, owing to a failure of the periodical rain during the last two 
years. We contributed to the relief (in some degree) to the poor 
sufferers from the volcanic island of Jago, who were landed by the 
hundreds daily at Porto Praya where they are too poor to assist 
them. After remaining five days there, we sailed for Rio de Janeiro 
where we anchored the twenty-first day. We had delightful weather 
the whole passage. 





| The Lexington would play a minor part toward the end of Roberts’ mission. Years later in the 1850s the Lexington was among the ships that traveled to Japan with Com 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 
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I am of the same opinion I was in my younger days when I 
first landed there, that no country surpasses it in port of bold and 
beautiful scenery. I visited on foot and on horseback twice the 
Boating Gardens situate about eight miles from the city. It con- 
tains about 50 acres—some five or six of which are in tea—in a 
very flourishing condition, some of it bore a delicate white blos- 
som. The shrub is about the height of a common table. The nut- 
meg, cinnamon, the amboyna, and cayenne clove (the former is 
much superior to the latter), pimiento, and the black pepper vine. 
Cardamoms, sage, &c., &c., in fact everything worthy of cultiva- 
tion to be found on the face of the earth in all tropical climates. 
Every species of fruit also, including the celebrated cherramayer 
of Lima, the delicious mangosteen of Java, and a fruit | never saw 
before called the calambolla. There is an endless variety also of 
flowers, 8¢c., 8c. 

I climbed to the top of the Corcovado 2,300 feet' and the 
[Tijuca] mountains—visited churches, convents, and nunneries— 
museums, libraries, country seats, &c., &c. Paid visits, ate din- 
ners, drank wine, enjoyed myself highly and 17 days after our 
arrival, we sailed from thence to this river to land Mr. Baylies. 
Not being able to find any of our squadron there, we left after 
spending a few days at Buenos Ayres, part of which I spent very 
pleasantly with your brother John and George. John is a fine noble 
fellow, generous and every way well disposed. He sent us various 
things which are useful to us. He seems much esteemed by some 
of the first families in the place, but I am afraid that he will finally 
be married there. I delivered your message to him upon that sub- 
ject, marriage, which made him laugh heartily. 

We sail from here in two days for Bencoolen on the west coast 
of Sumatra, where we hope to meet with the Schooner Boxer, from 
thence to Quala Battu [Quallah Battoo] on the same coast, then 
to Batavia, Manila, Canton, Cochin-China, Siam, Calcutta, Mus- 
cat on the Persian Gulf, to Mocha in the Red Sea, to various ports 
on the east coast of Africa, Cape of Good Hope, and Rio de Janeiro. 
From thence I shall return in the first U.S. vessel for the States, 
which will probably be in 12 to 15 months. 

Now I shall be greatly disappointed if you do not write me 
many letters through the Secretary of State's office telling me of 
everything, but more particularly of all our united families. Please 
present my kind regards to Sarah and Mr. Wyman and little Sa- 
rah, to Mrs. Hill, also and the young ladies. I derive great comfort 
from your fine present—the indespensables I have not yet tried 
on. I need not say if sister Sally or anyone else of our family that 
are with you that I desire to be most affectionately remembered to 
them. We sail tomorrow, wind and weather permitting. 

I remain as ever most affectionately yours, Edmund Roberts. 


Letters from Two Daughters 


While the Peacock was at sea, other correspondence was dispatched 
from Washington, sent via ships headed to the East Indies and China 
in the hope that the communications would reach Roberts.’ 


New York, July 4, 1832, was addressed to be forwarded to him for 
possible delivery during his voyage.’ 


Sarah and her 18-year-old sister Harriet were staying with Rey. 
and Mrs. Orange Clarke in Delhi, while Edmund Roberts six other 
daughters were in Portsmouth under the care of his oldest, 
Catharine, age 22.‘ Earlier, Orange Clarke had been an instructor 
at the Portsmouth Academy. In December 1831 he became the 
rector of St. John’s (Episcopal) Church in Delhi, a position he served 
until his resignation on June 3, 1834.° 


In the spring of the year, Harriet and Sarah had opened a pri- 
vate school in Delhi, with the hope that it would yield a profit: 


Delhi, N.Y. 

July 4, 1832 

When I sit down to write to you, my dearly beloved father, 
your dear delightful form comes so minutely before my eyes and I 
hear so fully on my ear the tones of your voice, that I am so lost in 
the vision that I lose all recollections of my occupation and every- 
thing else in gazing at you. 

What changes dear father since the last anniversary of our 
independence have occurred in our plans and pursuits.° We were 
in New Market and you at home. Then we were miserable because 
separated by a few miles from our home, could we have foreseen 
our present situation how could we have lived. Now we are nearly 
five hundred miles from our native place, and you our dear and 
only parent, a wanderer on the mighty ocean, where we cannot 
tell, but we know and feel confident that the God who hath hith- 
erto will continue to guard and keep you. You have undoubtedly 
received letters from us. Our sisters wrote us that they had re- 
ceived one from you at St. Jago. We were perfectly delighted to 
hear it, and also that you were so pleasantly situated. 

We darling father could not be more pleasantly situated from 
home than at present. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke are good and kind. 
The inhabitants of the village are hospitable and agreeable. Our 
school at present consists of twenty four pupils from six to 21 
years of age. It has been opened but little more than two months. 
The terms are very low, only $3 a quarter, but we shall have suffi- 
cient for everything, and enough also to send Caroline to school. 
We are contented and happy, and will stay here if nothing occurs 
to [unclear] during your absence, and then at your return, we will 
do as you think best for us. It seems very long to look forward to, 
nearly two years, but to review that period seems but as yesterday. 
It has not seemed much like the 4th of July here today. A few 
crackers and muskets and the bells about ten minutes was all. 

We went Monday to a party at Col. Parker's, a very respectable 
and good family. The church has not been consecrated here yet, 
but the bishop is expected this month if the cholera does not pre- 
vent. The Episcopal society increases very rapidly in this part of 
the state. Mr. Clarke is very popular in and around the village and 
he is generally called upon to preach three or four times a week in 
neighboring towns. He has now gone to Franklin, about 18 miles, 


This letter from his 19-year-old daughter Sarah in Delhi, and returns tomorrow. 





! 2,429 feet on modern maps. 

? From the “Secret Mission” file of the State Department archives, Book 1. 

3 A cachet on the letter indicates it was sent to Roberts via the U.S.S. Ohio, then to the U.S.S. Natchez, then to Roberts. 

* His surname is spelled Clarke in Delhi church records; elsewhere it is variously spelled as Clark and Clarke. 

> “Parish of St. John’s Church, Delhi.” Typescript in the Delaware County Historical Association, Delhi, NY. Clarke was the first rector of the church, although the parish had been 
organized on September 13, 1819, and occasional services were conducted after that time. The church burned in 1835, after which a chapel on Main Street was employed for services 
and in time became recognized as the church building. The Main Street facility is still in use today. 


© A recollection of what the family did on July 4, 1831. 
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I should think he was well calculated to build up a church 
here. He has so much energy and activity. There was a Mr. Wheeler, 
a young man from Butternuts (about 30 miles from Delhi), here a 
short time since, who says in his church there are upwards of a 
hundred waiting to be confirmed. There is an Episcopal church 
also now erecting in Walton about 16 miles from this, where Mr. 
Clarke frequently preaches. It seemed very strange to me darling 
father when I first came here and was strangely at variance with 
the aristocratic feelings in which I had been educated, that all 
classes associate—perhaps in one family there are several broth- 
ers, one is a respectable lawyer, another a doctor, while another is 
a farmer or tailor or the like, but all associate in the first rank (if 
there is), and all are equally respected and esteemed and all are 
equally well educated, intelligent and agreeable. 

Harriet and myself amuse ourselves every day after school by 
ascending some of the mountains which completely surround us. 
They are a beautiful sight around, with verdure. And here and 
there a cultivated patch is cleared and improved by man.... We 
have had now nearly four weeks of very hot weather interrupted 
only by a few delightful showers and one severe hail storm. 

We have very little news from home, none of any consequence, 
except that Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh have decided entirely to re- 
turn to Scotland, and have broken up housekeeping and are board- 
ing with Mrs. Stevens. Mr. Burroughs is to take their house. Aunt 
Harris is now in Boston. Aunt M.H. at Evans farm. Aunt L. had a 
letter from Uncle a few days since. Mrs. Putnam is dead. She died 
on Sunday at one oclock, and he took all his children and went to 
meeting in the afternoon. She is an immense loss to her family hav- 
ing ten young children, the youngest about four weeks old. 

I wish darling father that I had some lively and pleasant news 
to communicate. None comes from dear Portsmouth, and there is 
none in Delhi that would interest you. Gen. Root has not yet re- 
turned from Washington. Mrs. R. is a very kind agreeable woman. 
One of his daughters is about to attend our school. The township 
of Delhi contains about 2,600 inhabitants, but in the village there 
are about 600. When we last wrote, I wrote a line to Gov. Woodbury 
requesting to forward the letters &c., and return of mail. He wrote 
very politely a reply (for it needed none) saying that he had sent 
them and should be happy to do the same whenever we desired. 
Everything we speak of almost or hear of now is the dreadful chol- 
era, which has spread a terrible fear over our land....' 

I have a class in Sunday school. There are about 50 scholars in 
the whole school, and the church is in a very promising condition 
though yet in its infancy... 

July 7th. It is Saturday darling father and we always feel so 
glad and relieved when it arrives, in contemplation of the blessed 
day of rest. I do not think I ever appreciated its blessings so much 
as at the present time, never having before so many arduous duties 
in the week. It brings with it such a delightful respite from worldly 
cares and thoughts, and so many dear recollections of days gone 
by. Saturdays we have no lessons in school. We go up in the boys 
department and hear them declaim. Many of them speak finely. 
There are several men as tall as Mr. Clarke who attend. Our scholars 
read, and the older ones bring in composition, and the younger 
recite poetry and all work on Saturdays. The boys’ department is 
now under the care of a Mr. Judd. Mr. Clarke expects his brother 
Lyman in the fall to take it. 

Mr. Clarke had this morning a letter from Bishop Onderdonk 
saying he should be in Delhi on the 19 and 20 of this month to 


consecrate the church, ordain a gentleman who has been studying 
with Mr, Clarke, and confirm, 8c. 

Accounts from New York this morning on 42 cases of the 
cholera most of whom are dead, and this is only the a.m. report. | 
fear it will make terrible ravages. Mr. Clarke has adopted the son 
of a poor woman of reputable family of Waterford. James Comstock 
is about 12. He is a very good boy. I believe he means to make a 
minister of him. 

We received a Portsmouth paper this morning dear father. No 
news. They have settled a few weeks since another minister over 
the Pleasant Street Church a Mr. Towne. Another was the mar- 
riage of a Mr. John Langdon to Miss Hannah Langdon. Several 
families arrived here today from N.Y. flying from the cholera. It is 
said 3,000 left in one day. 

I cannot bear darling father to close my letter though I fear 
you will find it very tedious. Oh! that the Parent of the Universe 
may be with you, to deliver you from every danger, to give you 
health and peace of mind, to support you under any disappoint- 
ment or affliction that awaits, and restore you to those children 
he has given you, who feel so dependent on you for all their earthly 
happiness and give you thereafter a crown of unfading glory is the 
constant prayer of your dutiful daughter Sarah. 


On the same day, daughter Harriet in Delhi wrote this letter to 


be forwarded to Roberts at sea: 


Delhi, N.Y. 

July 4, 1832 

What can you be doing and where can you be beloved father? 
Oh if I could only tell! I suppose you are in a southern latitude 
and consequently are enjoying a more cheerful hour of the day 
than this dark period of time. 

I feel a little sad tonight beloved father. Now, do not smile at 
this and say that my English blood affects my mind, for I am sure 
you would feel sad too if you were with us, for the news that the 
cholera is in the city of New York has just reached us. Today is 
Wednesday and the account received relates to Monday. It was an 
official report from the city authority (in which 11 cases of the 
dreadful disease are recognized) which has just arrived here. Oh! 
Is it not a dreadful judgment, dear father, sent by the righteous 
hand of our Heavenly Parent, to remind us—his erring children, 
of His power and our frailty... 

All the large towns and cities in the eastern and middle states 
have exerted themselves as far as possible to make their streets clean, 
having every part purified with lime. The boats upon the great Erie 
Canal have been stopped entirely for several weeks past, and many 
of the steam-boats upon the St. Lawrence have been obliged to stop 
for want of a sufficient number of persons to man them. The papers 
are full of “prescriptions” and “preventives” all of which are said to 
be the very best, so that the mind hardly knows which to choose... 

July Sth. It is almost time to go to school, but | believe I must 
write a word or two to my own dear father before I go. Today 
accounts have reached us of the existence of cholera in the city of 
Albany. All business is stopped, and the people in almost a state of 
frenzy are leaving the city by thousands....* 

We hear very frequently from home [from sisters in Ports- 
mouth], but not quite so often as our feelings make us desire. 
They are all very well and very happy. 

Polly had gone to New-Market.... We received intelligence 
that little Woodbury Fogg was dead. Catty is in quite as good 





| A brother, Edmund Roberts, Jr., had died of cholera morbus at age three weeks, September 3, 1820. 


2 The accounts in question indicated a relatively small number of deaths in New York City (where the first case of cholera was identified on June 27) and Albany to this point in time, 
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spirits as usual, and no doubt finds full occupation in her family 
duties. Molly likes Mr. Emery very much and thinks it a very 
good school, so that I believe Caroline is going this term. She 
writes us very amusing letter, but I do not see she improves so 
much in her handwriting as Anne, who really writes very prettily. 

The sweet little babies write us a line now and then and evi- 
dently improve. Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh’ have without doubt, 
sailed before now for England... They left Portsmouth some days 
previous to go to Boston from which place they intended to sail. 

Portsmouth goes on, as far as we can learn from papers, and 
letters, in the same quiet way that it has for years, with the excep- 
tion of the cholera excitement and, unless visited by this dreadful 
scourge, so she is likely to go on. 

Mr. Burroughs has moved to Mr. Mackintosh'’s old house and 
some say, as our eastern diocese is to be divided, it is possibly he 
may be elected to the bishopric of Maine, not New Hampshire. | 
almost hope, it will not be, although it is a high station. 

When we sent our last letter to Secretary [Levi] Woodbury, he 
was so polite as to reply directly and say that he would with plea- 
sure perform like favors for us or for any of our family. Thus you 
see, my own dear father, that everyone is kind and polite to your 
children on your account, because you are the very best darling in 
the world and everybody ought to know it. 

I cannot look forward possibly to the end of two years, which 
are to compose your absence. Sometimes delightful visions come 
over me in which | imagine they have passed away as a day, and I 
am beholding your much loved countenance. But when reality 
comes to me that the seasons must go and come and go and come 
again before I shall again behold you. My heart tells me that these 
two years will be almost endless. But you do not want to hear such 
nonsense as this, my own dearly beloved parent. You feel secure, | 
am confident, of the affection of your children and know too, full 
well, how essential it is to both their comfort and happiness to 
have such a parent always with them. We have enough to make us 
grateful, contented and happy. Thousands of benefits of which 
many of our fellow creatures are deprived, we enjoy... 

One thing in particular, | am sure we cannot be too thankful 
for, and that is that you enjoy every worldly comfort and conve- 
nience in your present situation which you can possibly desire.’ 
Oh how different from that long, comfortless, suffering voyage 
which you before took to Africa—when you were on a little vessel 
with no convenience or luxury and part of the time suffering from 
the want of the common necessities of life.’ Now you are in a 
noble frigate, with every luxury for the body and every means of 
improvement for the soul. 

I believe Sarah has told you darling father about our situa- 
tion here. | am sure you could not desire us to be more comfort- 
ably, agreeably, or respectably situated. Everyone is kind to us 
and Mr. and Mrs. Clarke do their very best to make us happy. 
Our healths are perfectly good and I do not think that either of 
us every enjoyed better. 

My own precious father, I cannot say how much I love you! 
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At that moment your image was so distinctly before me that | 
looked up with almost a belief that I should see you, and when I 
beheld only the vacant air, my eye was quickly filled with the 
ready tear. Do, do! take care of your precious health. You never 
have been sick of any consequence since you were married, ex- 
cepting when you were away from home and in a tropical cli- 
mate. I tremble lest you should expose yourself to its influence. 
Oh do not dear father, for any gain upon any consideration. 
My letter has no news of any consequence in it, but the truth 
is that I know none. Of public news that is political I would not 
inform you, because I suppose you receive the public papers, but I 
will try and treasure up all I hear to tell you next time I write. Oh 
that the good and merciful Father of us all may watch over you 
and us, my such beloved parent, and restore us quickly to each 
other is the ardent prayer of your most affectionate Harriet. 


Gifts and a Change of Course 


The following informational letter copy to Secretary of War Lewis 
Cass, forwarded to Roberts at sea from Secretary of State Livingston, 
mentions American firearms, which were highly prized as gifts: 


[To] Lewis Cass, Esq., Secretary of War 

[From] Department of State 

July 5, 1832 

There will be wanted for the United States service in their 
foreign relations, one hundred improved rifles, loading at the 
breech, and one hundred stand of infantry arms and accoutre- 
ments complete—which please to direct to be carefully packed, 
so as not to be injured by a very long sea voyage and sent to W.C.H. 
Waddell, at New York. 

Respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

Edward Livingston 


Secretary of State Livingston sent additional instructions to 
Edmund Roberts, suggesting that gifts of low value be given to petty 
officials, and that the more valuable presents be accounted for care- 
fully and dispersed sparingly. The status of the Malays at Quallah 
Battoo still was unknown. In view of the Quallah Battoo outrage 
and related depredations upon American shipping, Roberts was fur- 
ther empowered to investigate an arrangement whereby a fortified 
harbor could be used to secure the safety of American vessels that 
were in the East Indies. Such a harbor would serve as a friendly 
rendezvous and as a depot for maritime provisions and supplies. 


The secretary advised that this will be the last letter Roberts will 
receive from him until Roberts’ arrival in China. Further, it was 
revealed that the course of the Peacock had been altered, and instead 
of going west to the Indian Ocean by way of Cape Horn and the 
Pacific, the ship would go east, around the Cape of Good Hope at 


the southern extremity of Africa, and into the Indian Ocean. 








fewer than 15. However, the numbers escalated rapidly, and by September 8, out of 5,842 cases reported, 3,197 had died. The epidemic had started in October 1831 in Sunderland, 
England, spreading to London by February 1832; by the end of March, it ravaged Paris (in France, an estimated 70,000 died by the end of August); in Hungary, out of 435,433 reported 
cases, 188,000 died. There was no known cure for cholera in 1832. More than 15 years later, during the early Gold Rush era 1849-1851, it is estimated that several thousand emigrants to 
California died of cholera on the tropical route (crossing land at Panama) and the overland route (Missouri to California over prairie and desert). However, by that time cholera could be 
checked in some cases by medicine, although the mortality rate ranged from 5% to 30%. * Regarding cholera in New York City, Niles’ Register, July 14, 1832, provides detailed information 
including the number of new cases and deaths reported each day, especially on and after July 3, when a special “medical council” was appointed to monitor the situation. 

' Mackintosh was the English consul for the port of Portsmouth. 

2 A commentary on the situation, unusual or even unique in American history, in which two warships and hundreds of men have been assigned vo the specific mission of carrying a 
single private citizen—here Edmund Roberts—on a voyage around the world. 

’ Voyage on the Mary Ann to Zanzibar, 1827-1828. 
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[To] Edmund Roberts 

[From] Department of State 

July 23, 1832 

By this conveyance you will receive copies of your credentials 
or rather new originals made out in a form that it is understood 
will be more acceptable to the powers with whom you are to ne- 
gotiate. You will also receive a number of articles (of which bills of 
lading and descriptive lists accompany this letter) which you are 
to apportion among the different princes as you shall deem advis- 
able as presents which are usually made. 

With the Imam of Muscat you will have no difficulty as you 
will see by the enclosed document which he directed to the Presi- 
dent and forwarded by one of our vessels lately trading in those 
seas. Husband your presents as much as possible giving only what 
you find essential. Among the articles sent out are some of no great 
value to be given to the under officers where you first land. Be very 
careful in obtaining information respecting Japan, the means of 
opening a communication with it, and the present value of its trade 
with the Dutch and Chinese. When you arrive at Canton you will 
receive further instructions until which time it is not probable you 
will again hear from me. Write by every opportunity after you arrive 
on your scenes of action. Inquire particularly when you arrive in the 
Indian Seas, what effect the events at Quallah Battoo, in Sumatra, 
have on the disposition of the native powers with respect to us. 

It is now understood that the Peacock will proceed by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, instead of Cape Horn, as | at first 
supposed. This will change the order of your proceeding and bring 
you first in relation to the powers of Arabia on the Red Sea and 
the coast between that and the Persian Gulf. It is left to your 
discretion guided by the information you shall receive, whether 
you will attempt to make any commercial arrangement with the 
Burman Empire. The distance between the seat of government 
and Rangoon, their first commercial city, and their habitual pro- 
crastinating mode of doing business, may, perhaps, consume more 
than can be spared for this object, yet if you see a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, it ought not to be neglected, unless you find that 
our commerce enjoys already all the advantages we could hope for 
from a treaty. After this Siam and Cochin-China will claim your 
attention. Perhaps a treaty with the King of Acheen [who ruled 
most of Sumatra] would give greater security to our trade with 
the different rajahs of Sumatra and tend to protect us in those seas 
from the depredations of the piratical Malays. Should you find 
this to be the case, you may fill up the direction of one of the 
powers you now have, with his name and title, and present it for 
the purpose of meeting with him. 

Take it, however, as a general instruction, not to go to the 
expense of a treaty with any of these independent rajahs or per- 
sons who have not the power to carry their stipulations into effect 
and a reputation on which we may rely further disposition to do 
so. Inquire particularly whether this is the case with any of the 
powers on the island of Borneo where there are good harbors and 
the prospect of a gainful trade. 

Having no national colonial establishment and our public re- 
lations with the European powers who have them in the Indian 
Ocean being continually liable to change, it would be of great 
importance to secure one or more forts in that quarter into which 
by treaty with the native powers our ships might always be re- 
ceived and protected. You will, therefore, pay particular attention 
to this point, and secure such an asylum if possible. | am respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston 


The following was sent from Washington in the hope that it 
would be received some months later by Roberts: 


[To] Edmund Roberts, Esq., aboard the U.S. ship Peacock. 

[From] Department of State 

August 11, 1832 

Thave the honor to transmit to you the enclosed bill of lading of 
articles shipped on board the brig New York, Captain Tunis, referred 
to in the letter of this Department to you of the 23rd July, and 
intended for the confidential mission in which you are employed. 

Iam, Sir, respectfully your obedient and very humble servant, 

Daniel Brent 


Japan Reconsidered 


Secretary of State Livingston advised Roberts that arms, gifts, 
etc., for his mission, intended to be sent to Rio de Janeiro on board 
the U.S.S. Boxer, to be placed aboard the Peacock in that port, had 
not arrived in time to do so, and would be sent to Canton. Com- 
petition among maritime nations was heating up, a rumor had 
been received concerning the East India Company, and the possi- 
bility of Roberts making a visit to Japan was brought to the fore. 


The delicate nature of foreign relations in the Far East is evi- 
denced by his postscript: 


[To] Edmund Roberts 

[From] Department of State 

October 28, 1832 

I have directed to be shipped by this conveyance 13 cases con- 
taining arms and accoutrements destined for the service in which 
you are employed, and of which you will receive herewith a bill of 
lading. They came too late to be sent with the other articles to 
Rio, and my only resource was to send them to meet you at Can- 
ton, where I hope you will find them safe. 

You have, herewith, duplicates of the letters written since your 
departure and a list of the several articles sent to Rio, but which 
arriving after you must have left it, were, I hope, in time to be 
conveyed to you by the Boxer. I learn by the gazettes that a vessel 
has been fitted out by the English East India Company to estab- 
lish commercial relations on the eastern coast of China and Ja- 
pan. Be particular in your inquiries respecting this undertaking, 
its object, progress, and result, and communicate to me the infor- 
mation you may receive. 

We have it in contemplation to institute a separate mission to 
Japan, but if you find the prospect favorable, you may fill up one 
of the letters of credence with the appropriate title of the Emperor 
and present yourself therefor the purpose of opening a trade. But 
in that case, you must not go in a national vessel which cannot 
submit to the indignity of being disarmed as all foreign vessels are 
in the ports of Japan, and with which degrading custom a Russian 
frigate condescended to comply. The Peacock may convey you ina 
coasting vessel chartered for the purpose and not enter until you 
receive the appearance that nothing unbecoming the dignity of 
the country will be required. But you are not to go to any extraor 
dinary expense for this purpose, unless you have a very reasonable 
prospect of ultimate success, and at any rate, postpone your opera- 
tions in that quarter until you have completed those contemplated 
by your first instructions. 

I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edw. Livingston 
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P.S. I have just seen an account of several depredations having 
been committed by an English vessel from New Holland (Austra- 
lia], on the northeast coast of Japan, by firing on the inhabitants 
and burning a village. Take every means in your power to prevent 
this outrage being attributed to the Americans, as may perhaps be 
done from mistake or design. 


Toward Sumatra 


Continuing on its mission, the Peacock left La Plata on the east 
coast of South America and set sail to the southeast toward the tip 
of Africa. The wind was exceedingly strong, kicking up a rough 
sea, necessitating that the sails be shortened or furled for much of 
the time. The gun deck of the ship was awash in seawater, and 
lines were strung from gun to gun so that sailors could progress 
along the deck without falling or being washed away. 


On July 15, 1832, the remote island of Tristan d’Acuna (Tristan 
de Cunha) came into view, magnificent with a snow-capped moun- 
tain extending nearly ten thousand feet into the sky. 


On July 19, the ship having been out of La Plata for 23 days, the 
Cape of Good Hope was reached, after which the ship sailed east, 
endeavoring to remain at about latitude 38° to 39°. On August 6, 
the desolate and uninhabited island of St. Paul's was visited.' Then: 


Three or four days subsequently, we encountered a very heavy 
gale from the north-northeast, accompanied by a tremendous swell 
of the ocean. During its violence a sea of uncommon height and 
volume struck the ship, and threw her nearly on her beam ends, 
completely overwhelmed the gig in the starboard quarter, crushed 
it into atoms in a moment, and buried the first three ratlines of 
the mizen shrouds under water. 

It was fortunate that we escaped without further danger, as it 
came thundering onward “mountain high.” A universal silence 
prevailed during its threatening approach, After it had passed, great 
apprehensions were expressed that it would “break on board” and 
completely sweep the deck. 


At Sumatra 


The Peacock tracked slightly to the north and east, and on Au- 
gust 23 sighted the island of Engano, southernmost in a chain of 
islands parallel to the west coast of Sumatra. On the 28th, the ship 
put into the harbor of Bencoolen, about half way between Rat Is- 
land (the Ratones) and the village of Bencoolen and about three and 
one-half miles from either place. The harbor was under the control 
of the Dutch, who had obtained it during some geographical horse 
trading in 1824 when they acquired all the British possessions in 
and near Sumatra in exchange for the Dutch claims to Singapore. 


To certain European powers, much of the rest of the world 
was considered fair game for conquering, exploiting, and trad- 


ing. Rarely were the natives or inhabitants of such places con- 
sulted. In the 1830s, the British and Dutch were especially pow- 
erful in the Indian Ocean and the far western reaches of the South 
Pacific. The Portuguese, who had been dominant two and three 
centuries earlier, were relatively unimportant, except in a few 
harbors such as Goa (in India) and Macao (in China). Interests 
from the region later known as Germany had strong aspirations, 
but were also at a subsidiary level. The French were active as 
well, with their claimed possessions including certain remote is- 
lands in the Pacific Ocean near Australia. 


Upon arrival at the port of Bencoolen in Sumatra, discussions 
were held as to the planned action of the Peacock in the avenging of 
the Friendship tragedy at Quallah Battoo (spelled “Kwala Batu” in 
Roberts’ narrative). With some relief, it was quickly learned that 
the crew of the U.S.S. Potomac, Captain John Downes in com- 
mand, had already done the dirty work, and that Quallah Battoo 
was in ruins, with many inhabitants killed. 


Perhaps the humanitarian side of Edmund Roberts is revealed 
by his comment: “[This news] happily precluded the necessity of 
an unpleasant visit, and saved the officers and crew the painful 
duty which would otherwise have devolved on the Peacock.” (In 
contrast, later in the present text, an account will be given of the 
delight a missionary on another voyage evinced in the bombard- 
ment and destruction of two Sumatran towns.) 


The officers and crew engaged in sightseeing in Bencoolen, 
including visits to plantations growing nutmeg and mace. Among 
other products of the area, coffee and rice were also raised, but in 
smaller quantities, and edible birds’ nests were harvested for use in 
making soup and as an aphrodisiac. Pepper vines were also seen in 
abundance, these sometimes reaching 20 to 30 feet in the air, if 
suspended; otherwise they crept along the ground. In a good sea- 
son, peppercorns could be harvested twice yearly. 


The various areas along the Sumatran coast were ruled by ra- 
jahs, chosen by the people themselves, who were invested with 
lifetime autocratic powers. Again, Roberts’ humanitarian side is 
visible in this comment: 


It is degrading to humanity to see the abject air which the [ra- 
jah] is addressed by the lower order of Sumatrans. They stand, when 
they enter his presence, with an aspect of humble submission; their 
bodies are bent—the palms of their hands are seen resting on their 
knees, and fear is strangely marked on their countenances. 


It was hoped that Roberts could make arrangements at Sumatra 
for increased American trade at different “pepper ports,” but this 
was not done, as the Dutch firmly controlled most of the shipping 
and, further, many Sumatrans had anti-American feelings after the 
bombardment and destruction of Quallah Battoo by the Potomac. 








| Francis Warriner, Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac, p. 70, told of a visit to the island a few months earlier: “On the 6th of January 1832, we made St. Paul’ Island, situated 


in latitude 38° 43 minutes south, and in longitude 76° 54 minutes east, an island high and barren in its appearance, and covered with beds of moss. The only entrance to it is by harbor 


on the east side, formed by a vast crater. Persons engaged in sealing are often found on the island. Lord McCartney met with several here when he touched in 1793 on his voyage to 


China. Seals and sea lions are numerous on the island. Two boats from our ship were sent ashore...on a hunting excursion, and the other men, for the purpose of securing fish with a 


hook and line. They were successful, and after some time returned with a good supply of fish and birds. The birds were so tame as to perch upon the gentlemen's hats, unconscious of 


danger. The sailors had a rare sport of knocking down pigeons and penguins with their boat hooks. They brought off many penguins alive, and kept them aboard as pets. The island 


was uninhabited, and everywhere bore evidence of volcanic eruptions, as appeared manifest from the specimens of lava that were brought on board. Lieutenant Shubrick took a 


thermometer on shore and tried it at several hot springs, when the mercury rose to 212° F, It is customary for people when they touch her to cook their fish in these springs.” 
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“View of the City of Macao,” lithograph circa the 1830s. The harbor of Macao, not far from Canton, was controlled by the Portuguese and was 
an important trading center. The U.S.S. Peacock called there during both voyages discussed in the present text. (Frontispiece to Ruschenberger, 
Narrative, 1838, Vol. 1.) 


Krakatoa 
On August 31, the U.S.S. Peacock weighed anchor and de- 


parted Bencoolen—solo, as nothing had been heard from her 
intended companion ship, the U.S.S. Boxer. Eight days later, the 
Peacock anchored off the north end of the island of Crokatoa 
(Krakatoa) in the Straits of Sunda. Roberts reported that “hot 
springs were found on the eastern end, 150 feet from the shore, 
boiling furiously up, through many fathoms of water.” No one 
could have known that a half century later, on August 27, 1883, 
that steam pressure would create the greatest volcanic explosion 
in modern history and would destroy—indeed vaporize—the ts- 
land of Krakatoa and kill an estimated 36,000 people; shock waves 
traveled around the world. 


From Krakatoa it was a short sail to anchorage at Angier, in 
Java. A scare swept the ship and all hands were called to quar- 
ters, and the cannons were run out and filled with round and 
grape shot, when a large warship was seen drawing near. How- 
ever, it was soon found that it was His Britannic Majesty's 
Magicienne, out of Batavia and bound for Bengal. Friendly greet- 
ings were exchanged. 


At Angier the ship received fresh water and provisions aboard, 
while the sailors bought many souvenirs from peddlers of hats, 
shells, tropical birds, little monkeys, and other novelties. Most cu- 
rious, perhaps, were the tiny musk deer offered for sale, which 
stood less than 10 inches high. Monkeys were already favorites 
with the crew, and one had been aboard since South America. 
During a raging storm, the wet, shivering little creature had called 
at Edmund Roberts’ cabin door and was admitted. It ventured too 
close to the stove and burned its nose, but soon recovered. 





At Manila 


The ship sailed onward, and on September 30, 1832, one of the 
Philippine Islands was seen in the distance. Much of the recent pas- 
sage had been stormy and rough, and many crew members were 
sick from diarrhea, said to have been from eating tropical yams in- 
stead of bread. Apparently, the latter had become moldy. In due 
course, the Peacock anchored in Manila Bay, not far from Corregidor. 
Much time was spent ashore there, where it was found that prices 
were very low, and labor was cheap. Popular exports of the islands 
included gold, silver, indigo, sugar, rice, hemp, cotton, coconut oil, 
sulphur balaté (a.k.a. bichos de mar), coffee, wax, and hides. The 
hemp was of especially fine quality and was used for making ropes 
and cables. Import duties were 14% on all goods, while export du- 
ties were 3%, except that hemp could be exported free. 

At Manila, cholera struck the ship’ crew, first affecting a 63- 
year-old sailor, then others. The cause was little known, anda change 
of diet to include more fruit was a prime suspect, along with the 
arrival of the “unhealthy season.” Seeking to find a more salubiious 
atmosphere, the Peacock headed back out to sea on November 2, by 
which time dozens of sailors had become ill and seven had died. 


The move proved to be a good one, and general health im- 
proved on board. There were no new cases of cholera, and many 


of the ill improved. 


Off the Coast of China 


About five days later, the coast of China was in sight, and in due 
course U.S.S. Peacock anchored at the island of Lintin, about 18 miles 
from the Portuguese settlement of Macao and about 25 miles from 
the Bogue, as the mouth of the river leading to Canton was called. 
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Macao, controlled by the Portuguese, was an important ship- 
ping center, one with fewer regulations than those imposed by the 
Chinese in Canton. For the typical sailor in the 1830s, Canton 
was considered to be a port for business, Macao a port for enter- 
tainment and, often, dissipation. 


Lintin, in the large bay area near Macao, was the center of the 
opium trade, which at the time was illegal both in Macao and 
Canton. Edmund Roberts observed that seven or eight ships were 
engaged in opium smuggling and were secretly offloaded at Lintin, 
from which anchorage the drug was taken to the mainland towns 
and cities. One American vessel, the aptly-named Lintin, was promi- 
nent in the trade, sometimes joined by another flying the stars and 
stripes, but most opium ships were British who brought the drug 
from India. Opium trading was not really a secret, as civil authori- 
ties, local merchants, and others were all aware of it.' Great profits 
resulted, and the dispersal of the money therefrom made most 
people happy. Thus, although many official complaints were reg- 
istered, little was done to suppress the trade. That would change 
later in the decade. 


Unprocessed opium was traded by the chest of about 140 
pounds, valued in 1832 at about $800 for this quantity. When 
processed, the opium had a retail value of about four times this 
amount. The use of opium wrought much tragedy upon the Chi- 
nese and others who used it, and Roberts reported the sight of 
many who had become pitiable in appearance, almost like walking 
corpses, and who were “degraded and worthless.” However, opium 
was as easy to buy on the retail level as it was to smuggle in on the 
wholesale trade. It was vended “as openly as tea” by foreign mer- 
chants in Canton, orders were taken from the commanders of 





part of their cargo. 
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Whampoa anchorage near Canton, China. (Courtesy of the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, Mass.) 


visiting ships, and current market prices were given in the newspa- 
pers. Roberts further commented that when opium addiction 
reached a certain point, there was no return or reformation pos- 
sible, and only the grave awaited the victim. The trade had been 
started decades earlier through facilitation (but not direct ship- 
ment) by the Honourable East India Company, the British trading 
firm with royal license.? The English and Scots (the latter often 
acting as supercargoes for vessels) seemed to have consciences of 
convenience, or ethics which were influenced by a given situation. 
On one hand they deplored the slave trade out of Africa, while on 
the other they expanded the opium trade to China against the 
wishes of the Chinese government, threatening the latter with mili- 
tary action if they did not acquiesce. 


Ships coming into the area often anchored near Macao, and then 
took other vessels to Canton. Macao was close to several ports. From 
October through the end of April, the Lintin Island area was a popu- 
lar anchorage. In late April, when the southwest monsoon com- 
mences, the ships move to protected waters off the north end of 
Lintin for about six weeks, then move again to Cum-sing-moon,” a 
very protected but somewhat remote anchorage. 


At the time of the arrival of the Peacock, about 30 “fine English 
and American ships” were at anchor off Lintin. On the next day, 
Roberts and several others went ashore on Lintin to visit what 
Roberts called a “miserable filthy village.” On the next day they 
stopped at Whampoa Island, of which only parts were open to 
foreigners, who in any event were likely to be assaulted by villag- 
ers if they attempted to explore beyond the posted limits. Seen 
from a distance was an old pagoda nine stories high adjacent to 
the town of Whampoa. 





? A précis of the situation, per Dr. John M. Kleeberg (letter, May 27, 1999): “The scenario is rather complicated. East India Company ships almost never brought opium to Guangzhou 


(Canton). ‘Country ships —private, non-East India Company vessels—brought opium from Calcutta to Canton. The East India Company was involved in the trade at both ends. In 


Calcutta, it had a monopoly on opium sales, and furnished the drug to the country traders. In Canton, the company sold bills of exchange drawn on Calcutta, and used the proceeds 


to buy tea. The demand for bills on Calcutta existed because the country traders could use them to buy opium. Thus, the Honourable East India Company traded opium for tea, but 


by a complex, circuitous route so that the company itself did not transport opium from Calcutta to Canton.” 


} Called Cap-sin-moon by Roberts, with the note that it was also known as Cap-shuy-moon; in a later voyage of the Peacock, it was entered in the log as Curn-sing-moon. 
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American merchants buying tea in Canton, China. Typically, tea was paid for in silver Spanish-American dollars. (Painting attrib- 
uted to Tinqua; courtesy of the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, Mass.) 





The Peacock is Viewed with Suspicion This coming before me, the hoppo [local administrator of 
trade], and having ascertained that the said cruiser is not a mer- 


Upon arrival at Lintin, a Chinese Mandarin came aboard to eae’ 
chant ship, nor a convoy, and that she has on board an unusual 


greet the officers of the U.S.S. Peacock and to inquire as to her number of seamen, cannon and weapons, she is not allowed, un- 


mission. The Chinese official was told that after a pleasant (not der any pretext, to anchor, and create disturbances. Wherefore, 
windy or stormy) voyage from Manila, the ship routinely put into Let her be driven away. And let the “hong merchants,” on receiving 
the harbor to be reprovisioned. this order, act in obedience thereto, and enjoin it upon the said 


: ‘ nation’s Tae-pan [consul], that he order and compel the said ship 
However, the ship was perceived as a menace, as on Novem- : 
to depart and return home. He is not allowed to frame excuses, 


ber 16, 1832, this notice of Pen ee eRe by Chung, the linger about, and create disturbances, and so involve offenses, that 
Imperial Commissioner at the Port of Canton, to the merchants would be examined into and punished. Let the day fixed for her 
and officials in Canton: departure be reported. Haste! Haste! A special order. 

TAOU KWANG 


Twelfth year, twenty-second day of the ninth incalary moon 


{November 16, 1832]. 


The Custom officers at Macao have reported, saying: 
On the sixteenth day of the present Moon [November 9, 1832}, 
the pilot, Leu Kefant reported, that on the sixteenth, the Ameri- 


can cruiser Geisinger’ came and anchored off the Nine Islands; Apparently, this edict was completely ignored, for no action 
that immediately he went and inquired why he came and anchored, was taken by the consul in Canton, or by anyone else, to encour- 
and that the captain of the said ship replied that he sailed from his age the U.S.S. Peacock to depart any sooner than planned. 


own country to Manila, and a gale having driven him hither, he 


had anchored for a short time; but that when the wind should ‘ 
become fair he would set sail and depart. Roberts in Canton 
Now on examination itis ascertained that there are in the ship In due course, Roberts and an entourage took a three-hour ride 


i same = me is ae 
200 foreign seamen, 24 cannon, 100 muskets, 100 swords, 900 on a shuttle boat to the Chinese port of Canton, the most active 


catties of powder, and 900 balls. Uniting these circumstances they sh ; oe ae 
: y : maritime trading center of that country and the only one open to 


are forthwith reported. Having obtained this information, we or- aoe E . 
‘ : foreign ships. American vessels had called there for a long ume. 


dered the pilots to keep a strict watch and guard (against the ship).° Ps 
Moreover, as it is right, we send up this report. Upon arrival, Roberts and his group were joined by Rev. 





| In Chinese documents and records it was customary to use the name of the captain, not the name of the ship. 
2 Comment furnished by Dr. John A. Kleeberg (letter, May 27, 1999): “The ¢ “hinese were jealous of their sovereignty and often forbade 


many incidents in which drunken European sailors shot Chinese. Therefore, the authorities did not approve of having so many firearms nearby. 


foreign warships to land. Moreover, there were 
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A selection of Spanish silver coins of the eighteenth century. Coins such as the dollar-size eight reals (No. 4 above), 


depicting Carolus III (Charles III) and IV were especially popular in world trade. Such designs were produced in 
Spain as well as countries under Spanish rule in the Western Hemisphere. Until 1859 they were also legal tender in the 


United States. (A.M. Smith, Coins and Coinage. The United States Mint) 
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Bridgham, a widely respected American missionary in Canton who 
had gained proficiency in the Chinese language. He led the visi- 
tors on a tour, including to the great idol temple of Honam, which 
was home to 174 priests, whom the Chinese held in contempt, 
stating that they were “great debauchers, gamblers, and common 
mendicants.” The temple was operated by the Firk sect of Bud- 
dhists, whose main activity was the cultivation of fruit and veg- 
etables, for they were forbidden to eat meat. 


Besides this particular temple, there were 123 others in Can- 
ton, some large and some small, conducted by various sects and 
in different ways. Roberts related that Buddhist temples were 
open to all and offered various features including, in some, gam- 
bling and drinking facilities. The Buddhists were a gentle folk, 
and they had no desire to proselytize others or to defend their 
religion against detractors. Certain Buddhist rites were interest- 
ing to Roberts, and he devoted quite a bit of space in his journal 
to describing them in detail.' Roberts had an extensive knowl- 
edge of history, politics, culture, and religion, gained no doubt 
from intellectual inquisitiveness combined with a fine library of 
books he assembled in his Portsmouth home, plus his shipboard 
shelf of several dozen favorite or useful titles. 


The Foreign “Factories” of Canton 


The Canton waterfront was dominated by an imposing array 
of 13 building complexes, called factories (as they were used by 
factors, or commercial agents; no manufacturing was conducted), 
each bearing the name of a foreign country. The American Fac- 
tory, which flew the stars and stripes in front, included commer- 
cial offices, living quarters, eating facilities, servants’ quarters, 
entertainment rooms, etc., all arranged in an elegant style, a mag- 
nificent home away from home. Nearby were many shops, store- 
houses, depots, and other facilities. 


The American Factory was also known as the Ninth Factory 
and as the “Factory of Wide Fountains.” Seven American compa- 
nies, businesses, and agents were active in Canton, with about 20 
people taking care of matters. 


Of foreign vessels trading with Canton at the time, the most 
numerous were of English registry, with 87 active in the year 1832, 
some 10 of these making two or three voyages per year. Most En- 
glish ships came from India (62), followed by nine from London. 
The first American commerce with China is believed to have been 
in 1784-5, when two vessels carried cargo there, to exchange for 
1,880,100 pounds of tea. In the early days, ships visiting from the 
United States included the Hope, Washington, Asia, and Canton. In 
recent times, from about June 1832 to June 1833, 59 American 
vessels called there. 


Silver Coins in Commerce 


Edmund Roberts commented that the Chinese usually traded 
coins by weight. Further: 


The circulating medium between foreigners and the Chinese 
is broken Spanish dollars, the value of which is usually computed 
by their weight. Dollars bearing the stamp of Ferdinand have usu- 
ally borne a premium of one to one and one-half percent, while 
those of Carolus have risen as high as seven or eight percent, but 
are subject to considerable variation, according to the season and 
different times of the season. Those coins bearing the stamp of the 
letter G are not received by the Chinese, except at a discount.” 

Mexican and United States dollars do not pass among the Chi- 
nese, but are taken at par, by foreigners;’ every individual coin has 
the mark [chopmark] of the person through whose hands it passes, 
stamped upon it. As the number of these marks soon becomes very 
numerous, the coin is quickly broken into pieces; and, this process 
of stamping being continually repeated, the fragments gradually 
become very small, and are paid away entirely by weight.’ 


Roberts went on to note that the highest unit of Chinese ex- 
change was the tael (actually, a weight of silver, not a specific coin), 
which was worth 10 mace, or 100 candareens, or 1,000 cash. One 
tael weighed 1.208 ounce troy, or 579.84 grains. This was equal 
to about $1.38 in terms of American dollars. 


In addition to coins, there were many silver ingots used in trade. 
Roberts warned of these: 


Great caution should be used in purchasing ingots or bars of 
silver, as they are subject to many adulterations, and are not infre- 
quently cast hollow, and filled with lead to complete the weight. 
Every species of fraud is practiced by dealers in bullion. 


The Chinese did not like gold: “Neither gold ingots, nor 
doubloons, nor any other gold coins are used as money among 


the Chinese.” 


In time, most of the silver coin fragments mentioned by Rob- 
erts were weighed, melted, and shipped by the British to India as 
payment for opium. Similar to the preference of the Chinese, the 
merchants in India desired silver but disdained gold. 


Gifts for Presentation 


Roberts had hoped to secure a supply of diplomatic gifts before 
leaving America, but delays occurred, and the Peacock sailed without 
them, or at least without as many as had been hoped. Meanwhile, as 
indicated in earlier-cited letters from the State Department, the gifts 
had been put aboard the U.S.S. Boxer, with the expectation that they 
would be forwarded to Olyphant & Co. in Canton, where they 
could be picked up in a timely manner by Roberts. However, the 
Boxer had failed to rendezvous at Rio de Janeiro, and whether it 





| Unlike many contemporary accounts of life in China, Roberts’ extensive narrative is not 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat: In the U.S. Sloop-of-War Peacock, David Geisinger, Comman 


in China in the 1830s that the present writer has encountered. 
2 Apparently a reference to coins made at the Guanajuato Mint in central Mexico. 


3 Seemingly indicating that Roberts had seen United States silver dollars in Canton, but in the hands of foreign, not Chinese, traders. 
4The use of these “broken coins,” traded in bulk by weight, is cited elsewhere, including in United States government reports and, in 18: 


“broken coins,” actually cut coins, played a part in commerce in early times. Massachusetts silver 


eighths and used as fractional money. 


biased toward any philosophy or religion. His 1837 book, Embassy to the Eastern Courts of 


der, During the Years 1832-3-4., is one of the most objective and encompassing views of life 


39-1840, in Merchants’ Magazine. |n America 


coins, Spanish dollars, and other pieces were sometimes cut into halves, quarters, or 
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received its later instructions to go to Bencoolen in Sumatra and 
join the Peacock there was not known to him. Meanwhile, Roberts 
was set to leave Canton and the Macao district, and the goods aboard 
the Boxer were still among the missing. 


The following letter from Secretary of State Edward Livingston 
to Edmund Roberts probably did not reach its intended recipient 
until spring 1833 at the earliest: ! 


Private. 

Washington, D.C., 

October 21, 1832 

In the hope that Commodore Woolsey may arrive at Rio before 
the Boxer sails for the Indian Ocean, | take the chance of informing 
you that in addition to the presents which that vessel, the Boxer, will 
convey to you, namely, two hundred rifles and muskets with their 
appendages, will be sent by the Ship Roman, to sail in a few days for 
Canton, with direction to deliver them to you or to the Consul of 
the United States at that place subject to your order.’ 

These were directed to be sent by the vessel that conveyed 
the other articles, but were accidentally delayed, and both were 
detained at New York by the failure of the vessel to sail at her 
appointed time, until the Peacock had left the Brazil Station, and 
fears are entertained that the Boxer also may have sailed before 
their arrival in which case the only chance is to send them to 
Canton by some vessel bound for that port, which may touch at 
Rio Janeiro. By the Roman you will receive more full instruc- 
tions. The contents sent to Rio consisted of a variety of articles 
supposed to be fit for the purpose mentioned in your instruction 
to the amount of $3,000 and upwards, and a box containing 
credentials for you made out in a more formal manner than those 
delivered to you. 

I received the seeds you were good enough to direct to be sent 
to me, and will thank you for any others or kinds that are not 
common here that you may meet with, particularly of the gigan- 
tic flower discovered in Sumatra by Sir S. Raffles’ and called the 
Rafflesia; also of the Mongosten and the Mandarin orange. 

Yours, with great regard, 


Edward Livingston 


The aforementioned Roman was operated by Olyphant & Co. 
in the China trade. The 492-ton packet had been purchased in 
1829 by Taylor & Olyphant, and on her inaugural voyage to Can- 
ton her passengers included the first American missionaries to that 
place. On one voyage from Canton to New York she posted the 
remarkable time of 101 days.‘ 


Olyphant & Co. 


In December 1832 in Canton, Roberts purchased $3,199 worth 
of gifts on credit through Olyphant & Co., paying a 10% interest 
charge. Silk goods, watches, wrought silver items, and food delica- 
cies were taken aboard the Peacock. By that time he still had not 
heard from Livingston and had no way of knowing that the U.S.S. 
Boxer had been dispatched with gifts. 


Olyphant & Co., with offices in Canton and New York City 
(the latter office was known as Talbot, Olyphant & Co.), was the 
most prominent American firm in the China trade from about 
1828 to 1837, although the activities of certain of its principals 
extended before and after that time.’ The company’s offices were 
in the American Factory. Through his activities in maritime trade 
Roberts had been known to the Olyphant principals for many years, 
and it was logical that he call upon them when business was to be 
done at that port. Roberts had a private account with Olyphant, 
making it a simple matter to acquire the needed diplomatic gifts. 


The trading company had been established years earlier by 
David Washington Cincinnatus Olyphant, who had become inter- 
ested in commerce with the Orient by about 1810, when he was 
the “& Co.” in George W. Talbot & Co., New York City. The 
Talbot enterprise was active in shipping between American and 
Buenos Aires, thus, no doubt, being known at that early time to 
Edmund Roberts who also traded in and out of that port. Circa 
1812, David W.C. Olyphant moved to Baltimore, where his new 
firm, Bucklin & Olyphant, proved unsuccessful. 


In 1817 Olyphant worked with Thomas H. Smith, who in 
the next several years became the largest tea trader in New York 
City. In the early 1820s, Olyphant was in Canton, representing 
Smith in an office in the American Factory. After this and nearby 
factories burned in 1822, Olyphant relocated the Smith office 
for a time to the rebuilt Swedish Factory. He soon returned to 
New York City, where Smith was planning to operate his own 
sailing ships to and from Canton, but plans were thwarted when 
the Smith business collapsed several years later. Olyphant be- 
came the successor to much of Smith’s trade. In 1829 he traded 
as Talbot, Olyphant & Co., and by 1830 he operated in Canton 
as Olyphant & Co., although the earlier partnership name was 
retained by the New York office. 


Apart from his business activities, Olyphant was deeply inter- 
ested in what he viewed as great potential for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in China. The office of Olyphant & Co. in Canton be- 
came a center for missionary activities, much to the amusement of 
his competitors, who in the 1830s derisively referred to the firm as 
“Zions Corner,” “Holy Joe's Concern,” “The Holy Family,” and 
other such terms. 


In 1837 Olyphant & Co. suffered with the “Hard Times” era 
that began this year in the United States and resulted in many 
business and bank failures. Meanwhile, Olyphant’s firms in New 
York and China underwent management transitions. The Opium 
War and related crisis, 1839-1840, which mainly involved England, 
was inimical to the interests of the firm, although Olyphant had 
not been a part of the opium commerce. In 1839, trading as 
Olyphant, King & Co., the firm was caught up in the conflict 
which included the sequestration of American citizens in Canton. 





' Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 





> The Roman was built in New York in 1825 for Samuel Hicks. She was of 492 tons and was 118’ long with a 30’ beam. 


* Best remembered today as the founder of Singapore. 
* William Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. IV, p. 2163. 


> Sources include: Jacques M. Downs, The Golden Ghetto: The American Commercial Community at Canton and the Shaping of American China Policy, 1784-1844, passim; William 


Armstrong Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. V1, pp. 3755 ff. 
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Years later in the 1850s, Olyphant & Co. (principals at that 
time were D.W.C. Olyphant, Robert D. Olyphant, and Joseph D. 
Taylor) operated a fleet that included four handsome clipper ships 
built in Portsmouth at the yard of George Raynes. These majestic 
vessels were named the Roman (to continue the fame of its prede- 
cessor; the new Roman was launched in 1850 and was of 774 tons 
displacement, 152’8” length), Wild Pigeon (July 31, 1851; 996 
tons; 178’), Tingua (October 2, 1852; 668 tons; 145’); and Wild 
Duck (August 13, 1853; 860 tons; 175’).' The firm remained ac- 
tive for a long time afterward. On February 16, 1875, Olyphant 
& Co. and over 50 others “interested in the trade with China and 
Japan” were signatories to a petition to the U.S. Senate encourag- 
ing the legislators to sustain the semi-monthly mail service across 
the Pacific, to and from San Francisco.’ 


Advice from Rev. Morrison 


While in Canton, Special Agent Edmund Roberts visited with 
an Englishman, Rev. Dr. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant 
missionary to China and an advisor to the Honourable East India 
Company, who provided much valuable information as to the habits 
and customs of traders in that section of the world. Morrison had 
been on hand in Canton before the first American missionaries 
arrived, and had conducted services in the English language at the 
American Factory and in Chinese at his home. He arranged to 
have his son, John R. Morrison, who was an adviser to several dif- 
ferent English merchants trading with China, join the Peacock con- 
tingent to act as interpreter for the continuing voyage. 


It was thought the junior Morrison could go to Cochin-China 
with the Peacock, then to Singapore, from which place he would 
return home. Robert Morrison requested that Edmund Roberts call 
John Morrison a “private secretary” or some similar title, stating that 
the designation “interpreter” would be viewed with contempt by the 
Cochin-Chinese. Roberts affirmed the suggestion, and cautioned 
the elder Morrison to keep the mission confidential.’ 


The elder Morrison's advice concerning diplomatic procedures 
was given in a letter to Roberts: : 


November 20, 1832 
Private and confidential. 


On the supposition, which I believe to be correct, that these 
two governments follow very much the fashion of their Chinese 
neighbors, | would, from a long experience in China, suggest one 
or two rules of proceeding. 

First: Adhere to strict truth. Truth like honesty is in the 
end the best policy. I hope you will not be offended at this 
suggestion. It does not suppose that you will say directly what 
is untrue, but it is opposed to what is often adopted under the 
circumstances in which you may be placed, vague pretexts and 
specious excuses, such as, for example, what the natives of China 
have contrived for your ship, namely, that you were driven here 
by stress of weather and will go when the wind is fair, that 
there are pirates and you come to protect your merchandise 
against them, &c., &c. 

My judgment is: We come to China for refreshments and re- 
freshments we must have. We come to Cochin-China to speak on 
national affairs, and an audience we must have. 

Second: The terms of such an interview—uncovering the feet, 
knocking the head on the ground, 8c. The answer to such requi- 
sitions is: We do not come to change the customs of your court 
with respect to its own statesmen, but we come as independent 
people for a short interview; your statesmen preserve their cus- 
toms and we will preserve ours. Still, it will be answered: You 
come to us and we do not come to you. Reply: Truly, but when 
you come to us, however, you will be allowed your own customs 
in the mode of presentation. 

Third: Reasoning must not be founded on the ground of lord 
and vassal, but reciprocity. National usages should be avoided as 
much as possible, and natural reason, common sense, the recipro- 
cal rights of men, be taken as the foundation of intercourse. There 
is no end to the doctrine of submission to law where every worth- 
less justice of the peace tells you with a barefaced lie in his mouth 
that his will and present declaration is the law of the land. 

Fourth: Never repose confidence in the advice of apparently 
friendly natives. Let your own judgment of what is just and right 
be the guide. 

Fifth: Do not make yourself too cheap; be kind and courte- 
ous to all, but after some little formalities. 

Sixth: Carry up the ships as near the capital as practicable, 
and reveal as little to inferior officers as possible. 

Seventh: Never expect to gain anything by concession to un- 
reasonable demands or insulting modes of treatment. 

Eighth: A little state and show in clothing, etc., has a certain 
weight, which is impressive on the uncivilized mind. 


My dear Sir:- 

Believing that the divine Providence is employing a variety 
of means to effectuate the regeneration of eastern Asia, and that 
commerce carried on agreeably to the principles of natural jus- 
tice and Christian equity will tend thereto,’ I have no hesitation 
in complying with the request you did me the honor to make 
this morning and to communicate my thoughts on your intended 
application to the Cochin-Chinese and Siamese governments con- 
cerning commerce. 


In due course, following this advice which was transmitted by 
Roberts, President Andrew Jackson's written messages to foreign dig- 
nitaries were addressed, “Great and Good Friend,” rather than “Your 
Obedient Servant” or a similar indication of servitude, even though 
“Your Obedient Servant” and related phrases were commonly used 
in general American correspondence (but as a courtesy, not as an 
indication that someone had servant's status). Morrison’s comments 
also served well a later generation of envoys to Southeast Asia. 





| Ray Brighton, Clippers of the Port of Portsmouth and the Men Who Built Them, 1985, illustrates and devotes a chapter to each of these clipper ships; he noted that the formal name of 
the Roman was given as the William E. Roman, possibly the name of a friend of the Olyphant family. 

2 43rd Congress, 2nd Session, “Miscellaneous Document No. 94.” 

3 Letter from Robert Morrison to Edmund Roberts, November 24, 1832; Roberts replied the same day. Both were at the American hong (“factory”) at Canton. | ey. 

4 Transcript of letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. * Dr. Morrison (1782-1834) was known as a prominent authority on Oriental affairs in an era in which 
the customs of China were not well known in many foreign countries. 

5 Although Morrison was a Christian missionary, at the time the word Christian was often us 


ed as a synonym for civilized, not with regard to a specific religious discipline (similarly, 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Tivo Years Before the Mast, 1840, here paraphrased: “We felt as though we had got into a Christian country, which in the sailor's vocabulary means civilized.”). 
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Cochin-China and surrounding lands. (George Philip & Son, 
Liverpool, 1852). 


On December 19, 1832, Edmund Roberts sent this note to 
Secretary of State Edward Livingston, seemingly unaware of 
Livingston’ religious preferences and outlook: 


I have the pleasure to forward herewith a set of Moral & 
Religious Tracts in the Chinese Language & beg your accep- 
tance of them. They are published here by the American Mis- 
sionary Society and are sent forth into every part of this vast 
empire. They are very neatly put together and are intended for 
the higher classes of society, and a more ordinary set is given to 
the lower classes. By these means I think more good will be ef- 
fected than by any other. I thought you might be nearly as much 
gratified of receiving them as | feel in sending them although 
they may be of no absolute use and yet they will serve as a curi- 
osity to adorn your library. 

Wishing you every happiness, I remain, yrs. 

Edmund Roberts 


Calling at Cochin-China (1833) 

On December 29, 1832, the Peacock left Lintin, near Macao, 
and headed for its first diplomatic stop, Cochin-China, which was 
only a few days’ journey distant. It was intended to put into the 
Bay of Turon, which was sighted on New Year's Day, but the winds 
were not favorable, and the vessel continued to another harbor. 


On January 5, 1833, the Peacock arrived at Vung-lam,' a small 
harbor town of 3,000 inhabitants on Phuyen Bay on the Cochin- 
China coast about 50 miles from the capital of Hué. 


With some enthusiasm, Edmund Roberts upon his arrival held 
discussions with an old man who purported to be the head of the 
village and with various other local people, seeking to learn about 
the country, its trade, what fortifications were in place along the 
coast, and other information. The answers he received were con- 
fusing and contradictory. 





On January 6, 1833, some minor officials came on the scene 
and requested a written paper from Roberts, which they could 
give to their superiors. This was given to the officials: 


This is a ship of war of the United States of America. The 
ship is called the Peacock. The Captain's name is David Geisinger. 
This ship has been sent here by the President of the United States, 
he wishing to form a treaty of friendly intercourse with the King 
of Cochinchina. 

There is on board the ship a Special Envoy, Edmund Roberts, 
bearing a letter from the President, which he is to present person- 
ally to the King of Cochinchina. The number of persons on board, 
including both officers and men, is 166. 


On January 7, Roberts supervised the preparation of the fol- 
lowing letter by a scribe aboard the U.S.S. Peacock, this intended 
for transmission directly to the king:? 


To His Majesty the King of Cochinchina [sic] 

The undersigned Edmund Roberts has the honor to inform 
Your Majesty, that Andrew Jackson, President of the United States 
of America, being desirous of opening a friendly intercourse with 
the King of Cochinchina, has despatched by the U.S. Ship of 
War Peacock, commanded by Captain David Geisinger, to your 
Majesty’s dominions. 

The President of the said United States of America has de- 
puted the undersigned his special envoy’ to your Majesty’s Court, 
entrusting him with a letter to Your Majesty, and has clothed him 
with full powers to treat with your Majesty, for the important 
objects the President of the United States has in view. He there- 
fore requests that Your Majesty will grant him an interview with 
the least possible loss of time. 

It was the intention of the said U.S. Ship of War to have 
entered the Bay of Turon, but having been driven from thence, 
after repeated attempts, by adverse winds and currents, we have 
been compelled at length to enter this port. As contrary winds 
and currents now prevail, it is rendered impossible for us to pro- 
ceed to Turon Bay. The undersigned must therefore await Your 
Majesty's answer here. 

Dated on board the United States Ship Peacock, in Vung-lam 
roads, Province of Fooyan, Cochinchina, the 7th day of January, 
A.D. 1833—the fifty-seventh year of Independence. 

Edmund Roberts [signed in his hand, with an ornate flour- 


ish below] 


A Local Priest 


On January 8, a Roman Catholic priest came by, and in Latin 
conducted a written exchange with Dr. B. Tichnor, a member of 
Roberts group: 


Priest: | am a Catholic priest. The prefect (or governor) has 
sent me to inquire whether you are Catholics, and of what nation 
you are, whether French or English? 

Answer: A few of us are Catholics. We are from North America. 

Priest; On what business has your king sent you? On business 
to our king, or for purposes of trade? 

Answer: Our business is with your king. This is a ship of war 
(or king’s ship), not a merchant's ship. 








' Or Vunglum, Vung-tam (in Roberts’ “official” report, “Records of a mission undertaken by order of the Department of State of the U.S.”), or Vung Lum, ete. 


? Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 
’ Actually, he had been designated as “special agent.” 
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Priest: Have you any presents? 

Answer: | cannot answer that question. 

Priest: Do you remain here, or go to our king at Hué? 

Answer: We shall go to your king at Hué, when we hear 
from him. 

Priest: The prefect sent me to learn whether you have business 
with our king, what it is, and of what nation you are. 

Answer: Our business has been communicated to your king, 
and it is with him alone. We are from the United States of North 
America. Have you any knowledge of North America? 

Priest: | have no knowledge of North America. I know En- 
gland, France, Spain, &c. Will you tell me whether you have a 
minister authorized to negotiate? 

Answer: We have a minister to your king, to be acknowledged 
by him. 

Priest: Has your king sent you to our king with presents, or 
empty-handed? 

Answer: This is a question which I am not permitted to answer. 

Priest: Is your visit here friendly? 

Answer: We have come here with the most friendly motives. 

[Ac this point the priest laughed and said, “A ship of war come 
with friendly motives!” The exchange abruptly ended at this point] 


In due course, a small delegation from the Minister of Com- 
merce and Navigation arrived. Similar to what the priest had done, 
a spokesman asked about the king of the United States. The group 
made it clear to Roberts that he should reveal his complete 
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True copy (presumably) of the letter from Edmund Roberts to His 
Majesty, the King of Cochin-China, January 7, 1833. The letter is in 
the hand of an amanuensis; Roberts has signed with a flourish at the 


bottom. An official seal is affixed. (Roberts papers, New Hampshire 
Historical Society; measurements about 11 x 14 inches) 
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intentions to them. However, Roberts kept in mind the advice 
given to him by Rey. Morrison, and stated that he wanted to 
carry his credentials in person to the emperor of Cochin-China. 
Thereupon he was told that if this could be done—and it was 
not at all certain that permission would be granted—Roberts 
would have to kowtow to the emperor, a degrading ceremony in 
which Roberts would have to bow deeply to his host and touch 
his forehead to the ground. Further, Roberts was advised that he 
had to remain in “silent awe” in the emperor's presence, and to 
praise the emperor with uplifted hands. The meeting was incon- 
clusive, and Roberts pondered what to do next. 


Through his “private secretary” (interpreter) John R. Morrison, 
he talked with local officials, all of whom seemed to have little 
actual authority, although they feigned great importance. Self-serv- 
ing representatives of the emperor placed additional obstacles in 
the way by telling Roberts many falsehoods and engaging in vari- 
ous deceptions. When asked about securing fresh water and provi- 
sions for the Peacock, the officers received no courtesy or sugges- 
tion of a wholesaler or supplier as would be expected in a trading 
port, but were told that the local markets were open to everyone, 
and they should go there if they wished. Further, when investiga- 
tion was made in the market it was soon learned that the prices 
charged to the visiting Americans were inordinately high, and no 
one in the town was willing to be hired to bring goods to the ship. 


When Roberts asked about the road from Vung-lam to Hué 
and how he and his party could travel to the capital, he received 
misleading information, such as its route could not be remem- 
bered, that the passage was difficult, there were many dangers 
along the road, accommodations were poor, etc. 


It was obvious that every obstacle possible was placed in the 
way of the visiting Americans, and that they were not wanted. 


Farewell to Cochin-China 


To this point the mission to Cochin-China had accomplished 
nothing. More visits were made with local officials, and “private 
secretary” Morrison did his best to learn about the possibilities for 
trade, but gained little information. 

On January 16, the old man who was believed to be in charge 
of the village came to visit the officers of the Peacock. He gave the 
request that all men should stay aboard the Peacock and not visit 
the town, except to go to the market, as the men had been “vexing 
and annoying the people.” Edmund Roberts was on the shore, 
waiting for a cutter to carry him out to the Peacock, but was told 
that he should go right away and not delay. How Roberts could 
have gone any faster was not explained. 

By the 17th there still were great difficulties in trying to buy 
provisions for the ship. On that day a large retinue arrived from 
Hué. Two deputies took charge, and although there were inter- 
preters on hand, the Cochin Chinese insisted in communicating 
only in writing. 

Seemingly, no communications from Roberts had reached Hué. 
The deputies asked where the ship was from, why it was there, and 
other questions. Upon being asked if Roberts earlier messages had 
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been delivered to the king, the petty officials replied that they had 
not been addressed properly and, thus, had not been forwarded. Upon 
being asked what the proper address should be, the deputies advised 
Roberts that he should not contact the king (a.k.a. emperor) at all, 
but should address a letter to the minister of commerce and naviga- 
tion to describe the ship and why it was there. The letter Roberts 
had addressed to the king earlier was returned to him. 


The deputies then suggested the wording of a “proper” letter to 
the minister of commerce, including the requirement that Roberts 
state that he was but a “petty officer” sent by the United States. 


On January 18, the deputies returned to get the letter which 
they expected Roberts had written dutifully to the minister of com- 
merce and navigation. A letter was given and simply reiterated the 
request that Roberts be granted an interview with the king “with 
the least possible loss of time.” Some discussions took place with 
the deputies, as reported by Roberts (writing in the third person):' 


A little general conversation then ensued, at the conclusion of 
this business, they having promised that an answer should be re- 
ceived in seven or eight days. They asked several questions re- 
specting America and Europe, for instance, what is the meaning 
of the “57th year of Independence?” “Is England now at peace 
with France?” “Has France recovered peace since the last revolu- 
tion?” And, “Where is the dethroned King living?” “Is America at 
war with any country?” 

These and other questions of a similar nature having been an- 
swered, they took their leave, inviting Mr. Roberts, Capt. Geisinger, 
and the other gentlemen on board to call on them. They were at the 
same time invited to visit the ship whenever they wished. 


On the 19th, per Roberts: 


Three of the gentlemen [officers of the Peacock] went on shore, 
about noon, to visit the deputies, taking an excuse for Mr. Roberts 
and Capt. Geisinger [who did not attend]. They were found resid- 
ing in a neat little brick house situated in a small garden of creca 
and betel plants; the latter being generally twined around the smooth 
round trunks of creca trees. The house is the most respectable in the 
place and appeared to be a private residence hired for the occasion. 
The conversation was for the most part commonplace... 


The run-around continued. On the 21st, the two deputies in- 
formed the Americans that they had forgotten or did not know the 
names of their kingdom's ministers, and that as the ports were al- 
ready open to trade, no treaty was necessary. More days passed. 
On the 23rd, two deputies visited the Peacock and asked many 
questions about England and the United States. Still, no word that 
Special Envoy Roberts could visit Hué. 


On the 24th:’ 
Mr. Roberts and Capt. Geisinger visited the two deputies. Their 


residence was somewhat improved, since the previous visit paid 
them; and was as neat and comfortable as it could be, inconsistent 


with the indolent and filthy habits of the people. The conversa- 
tion was short and commonplace. The two deputies said, that they 
had been to Bengal, a year or two before; and also to Manila. 


Hopes rose on the 26th, when a local officer and his contin- 
gent arrived with a feast of 51 different dishes, comprised of ducks, 
dogs, rice, fowl, eggs, fruit, liquor, and other items, said to be the 
gift of the king of Cochin-China. These items were brought on 
board the Peacock, but Roberts stated that he and the others 


...could not divest ourselves of the idea that they had been 
cooked in the uncleanly vessels we had seen on shore, and had 
come into contact with filthy paws, dirty nails, and vermin which 
we had seen on shore. 


Thus, the men did not partake of the banquet, but “barely tasted 
of one article, the confectionery.” 


On January 27, two officers arrived from Hué. Upon being 
asked if they brought a reply to the earlier letter to the minister of 
commerce and navigation, they stated that no letter was necessary 
as the officers could speak on his behalf. At this point, the two 
officers requested that Roberts state clearly the objects of the mis- 
sion. Obviously, nothing at all had been accomplished to date! 


Finally, in desperation, Edmund Roberts wrote this note to 
the deputies: 


If I return and report to the President that when I came here to 
propose a friendly intercourse between our two countries, the min- 
isters of Cochin-China refused to report my arrival to the emperor; 
took upon themselves to treat me rudely, and, after having detained 
me a whole month, forced me to leave without obtaining admission 
to the capital; when this is told, what, think you, will be the world’s 
opinion of your country. Its opinion will be that you are an ex- 
tremely rude nation. If permission be not soon given for me to pro- 
ceed to the capital, I shall be necessitated to leave; for within the 
present year I have to go to eight or nine other places. 


Roberts was informed by the deputies that he had been re- 
ceived in a very gracious manner, and that regarding the failure of 
the mission, “the fault lies with you”! 


Things went from bad to worse, and Roberts learned that the 
king was not aware of his mission, nor had any indication been given 
to him that an American ship was visiting the country. Roberts then 


asked how it could be that if the king did not know he was there, the 
king could have sent a banquet of 51 different dishes! 


Obviously, the visitors from the Peacock were persona non grata. 
In a final effort, Roberts informed the emperor's emissaries that 
unless permission to visit Hué was granted by February 5, he would 
leave the country. 

Negotiations continued, and the deputies demanded to know 
what presents had been brought, that the letter from Roberts to the 
king be rewritten to show Roberts’ humility and subservience, etc. 








' Roberts’ “official” report, “Records of a mission undertaken by order of the Department of State of the U.S.” 


2 Ibid. 
> Ibid. 


‘In contrast, Roberts’ “official” report, “Records of a mission undertaken by order of the Department of State of the U.S.,” did not mention the filth (excerpt): “As it would have given 
offense, and impeded, if not wholly stopped the business of the mission to have refused this present, it was immediately accepted with thanks; and the officers who had brought it off 


were informed that a salute of 13 guns would be fired in honor of the King as the present was said to have come from him. The feast was laid out on the table, and the two officers in 


charge of it stayed to see some of it partaken of, before they would leave.” 
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By that time Roberts had learned that only a handful of Ameri- 
can trading vessels had ever called at any port in Cochin-China, 
and because of this the trading potential of the United States was 
no enticement to his “hosts” (such as they were). 


On the 8th, Roberts gave up the useless effort and directed 
Captain David Geisinger to sail the Peacock to its next diplomatic 
stop, Siam. Obviously, the American diplomatic mission was not 
off to a good start. 


“Private Secretary” John R. Morrison wrote this letter to 
Edmund Roberts over a year later, on July 13, 1834: 


My dear Sir:— 

I fear I have allowed too long a period for your voyage and 
that when this reaches you, you will have been some months at 
home. I have indeed been much occupied since my return to China 
by preparations for the return home of my mother and father (my 
father alone staying) and by some changes of circumstances. If in 
this you can find any excuse for my negligence, admit it; if not, 
pass condemnation upon me and then forgive me. 

I am surprised that we have not yet heard anything from the 
Peacock since the time of her leaving Batavia. We have heard of 
the taking of Mocha.’ You, I suppose, were there previous to 
that event. You will be surprised to hear that three or four months 
after my return, calling upon some Cochin-Chinese officers (who 
had come as escort of a Chinese war junk that had been wrecked 
on their coast and afterwards repaired by his most Submissive 
Majesty of Cochin-China) I found at the head of them our two 
commissioners, with whom we had so many conversations at 
Veruzlain. I paid them several visits, but derived no information 
from them except that the day after our departure an answer 
arrived giving the ship permission to go to Turon and trade. This 
circumstance they were very anxious that I should communicate 
to you, which I of course promised to do. They were at the time 
filling two of their war junks, very decent looking vessels, with 
cargo to be sold. It was therefore impossible to convince them 
that a war ship could not trade. Before they returned they were 
very much troubled by the reports of a rebellion and war in 
Cochin-China. In the Chinese Repository you will find all that 
we know respecting the rebellion.’ We have heard nothing new 
for some months past. 

From Siam I occasionally hear from Mr. & Mrs. Jones. The 
Consul, Mr. Silveira, has been at Macao, and I called on him 
frequently. I have now been so long in Canton, that I am igno- 
rant whether he is yet in China or not. The only circumstances 
that excite interest in China at this moment or that indeed have 
done so for some time past are the changes taking place in the 
nature of the increase of the English here, which though very 
interesting to every individual concerned, can hardly be any- 
thing to you. 

Mr. Gutzlaff and the coasting voyages have ceased to excite 
surprise. Gradually and ere long we may expect to see great changes 
in China, I hope and believe for the better.* For whatever may be 
the success of commerce, we know that the knowledge of God 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the channel of the sea. 

My father is alone at Macao and not aware that I am writing or 


he would join me in kind regards to you. Should you see Captain 
Geysinger [sic], the doctors or any other of my shipmates, remem- 
ber me kindly to them, and 

Believe me, my dear Sir, with great respect. 

Sincerely yours, 


J.R. Morrison 


“Roberts Island” Added to Map 


On February 14, 1833, the Peacock was at latitude 9° north 
and, by the chronometers, longitude 104° 32’ east, not far from a 
group called Pulo (“islands”) Panjang: 


At daylight on the following morning we found ourselves 
in the midst of a group of islands, lying so peacefully on the 
glassy surface of the gulf, that Dana’s beautiful description of 
“Quiet Islands” was at once brought to my recollection... 
These islands are uninhabited, excepting when they are used as 
a place of resort by Malay pirates. They are six in number, and 
a rocky islet. 

As they are not laid down in any of our charts, they were named 
the Woodbury Group, in honor of my friend, Honorable Levi 
Woodbury, the secretary of the Navy. The northernmost island 
was called Geisinger; the most southern and eastern, Roberts, the 
center one, between the two, Peacock; and that one lying farthest 
to the westward, and nearly in the latitude of Roberts Island, was 
named Boxer. The others were left unnamed. 


Although the notations were not unequivocal, it seems that Rob- 
erts Island was described as being located at latitude 10° 7’ and 
longitude 103°. 


The Reception in Siam 
On February 16, the ship arrived at Siam, off of Cape Liant, 


and on the 18th the Peacock anchored in four fathoms of water not 
far from the mouth of the Meinam River. A visit was made to the 
nearby Ko Si-Chang Islands to secure fresh water and other sup- 
plies. On the 18th a message was sent to shore informing authori- 
ties of the American vessel and its intentions. In due course, Josef 
Piedade,° captain of the port of Bangkok, sent a reception com- 
mittee aboard three ships. Subsequently, the Americans went to 
Paknam, on the river on the way to Bangkok. 


The Siamese diplomatic minister, the Ph’ra Klang, was in charge 
of negotiations. He was a large man, perhaps over 300 pounds, 
and was surrounded by many servants who prostrated themselves 
when near their lord. The special agent was received warmly, and 
for the next several days the Americans enjoyed local sightseeing, 
were fed sumptuously, and were entertained by actors and acro- 
bats. It was made known in a less than subtle manner that the 
Ph’ra Klang would be receptive to some valuable gifts. In response, 
Roberts offered “an elegant gold watch, set in pearls; two cases of 
silks, and four elegant filigreed silver baskets edged with gold and 


ornamented with enameled figures.” 





| Addressed to Roberts in Portsmouth; letter transcript preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society. No reply by Roberts has been located. 


2 Capture of the town on the Red Sea by troops loosely connected with the Sultan of Turkey. 


3 The Chinese Repository was an English-language newspaper published in Canton. 


4 A reference to the extensive opium trade conducted by the British, against the wishes of Chinese officials who resisted their citizens becom 


5 Piadadé in W.S.W. Ruschenberger’s later (1838) book. 


ing hopelessly addicted to the drug. 
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A few days later the Ph’ra Klang wanted more. In Roberts’ words: 


I complied with this piece of sponging, and gave a hundred 
silver dollars, which were presented to the praklang [Roberts’ us- 
age] in the course of the afternoon.... 


During the presentation of the coins, a high-ranking general 
crawled on all fours to and from the Ph’ra Klang, treating him as 
a god. “It was highly ludicrous, yet most disgusting,” Roberts 
later wrote. 


At the same time, the Ph’ra Klang wanted an inventory of all 
that Roberts intended to present to the king, and the cost or value 
of each item. The excuse was made that the official had to be sure 
that the gifts would be suitable for and pleasing to the king. 


Visitors to Siam from other countries, including a messenger 
from the British ship Highland Chief, were observed crawling to 
the Ph’ra Klang when presenting gifts, but no such requirement 
was made of Roberts. The suggestions given to Roberts by Rey. 
Morrison in Canton seemed to be working well. 


The King of Siam 


On Monday, March 18, 1833, the Ph'a Klang sent three large 
boats to convey Roberts and his party to see the King of Siam, or 
His Magnificent Majesty, as he liked to be called. More formally he 
was known as King Ph’ra Nang Klao (later popularly as Rama III),' 
who had been on the throne since 1824. Roberts was informed that, 
as in Cochin-China, it was required that visiting foreign emissaries 
kowtow if they were to meet the ruler, but Roberts said that it was 
not the practice of American diplomatic envoys to show servility to 
the rulers of other countries. However, Roberts and his companions 
did agree to a compromise that when sitting down, they would place 
their feet behind them and go through the ritual of three bows made 
by “uniting the hands and touching them to the forehead, then low- 
ering them to the breast.” The group declined to remove their shoes, 
and the request to do so was not repeated. 


After instructions had been given, the Americans went to the 
Hall of Justice, at the front of which were 10 large ceremonial el- 
ephants finely dressed. Subsequently, the group passed through the 
building and into the reception chamber. Further, per Roberts: 


The hall is probably 120 feet in length by 60 in breadth, with 
seven or eight stout pillars on each side, probably made of brick 
and stuccoed, which support the roof. The highest part of the 
ceiling, 35 or 40 feet, is painted vermilion and has gilt star-like 
ornaments. The pillars and sides of the wall are painted so as to 
resemble paper hangings, and were altogether in bad taste. Com- 
mon looking glasses and ordinary European paintings of men with 
frizzled and powdered hair were placed against the wall. The floor 
was covered with a new Kidderminster carpet such as may be 
bought in the United States for about a dollar and a quarter a 
yard. In fact there was no richness or elegance conveyed.... 


In due course, Roberts and his company beheld a “very stout 
fleshy man,” dressed with a cloth of gold tissue around his waist 


and with a mantle over his left shoulder. His Magnificent Majesty 
was on a throne flanked by four sons of noblemen, who constantly 
fanned him with gilt pear-shaped fans. 


Unlike diplomats from other countries who had to display ab- 
ject servility to their host, Roberts was allowed to walk into the 
presence of the King of Siam with his shoes on, being required 
only to bow his head. 


His Magnificent Majesty asked Roberts several questions, re- 
layed through the assistant (or second minister) to the Ph’ra Klang 
and two other functionaries. The ruler asked about the health of 
the American president, the great men of the country, and the ship's 
officers and crew. He expressed interest in the places visited so far 
by the Peacock, and suggested that Roberts supply the Ph’ra Klang 
with listing of what was wanted from the Siamese. After about a 
half hour had elapsed, the curtain in front of the king was drawn 
closed, His Magnificent Majesty disappeared, and the American 
contingent left the hall. Seemingly, all had gone well. 


For purposes of comparison, Roberts edited commentary as 
issued by the State Department follows:’ 


The mission having been detained two or three minutes in the 
small anteroom above mentioned (when a screen placed across the 
door concealed what was going on within), it was then directed to 
advance into the audience chamber. Here the King was found seated 
on the throne, with all his princes and ministers in silent prostration 
before him amounting to probably 400. After walking a few paces 
up a narrow space, between a large assemblage of courtiers, chiefly 
of foreign extraction, Chuliah, Pequans, Portuguese, Chinese, etc., 
the prescribed bows were performed, and the Envoy & suite took 
their seats on the carpet ran midway to the lower end of the hall, 
immediately in the rear of the presents were P’haya P’hip’hat Kossa 
and another officer, the former of whom was the appointed me- 
dium of communication between the King & the Envoy. 

The King himself was seated on the lower & more advanced 
of two thrones, which occupied the upper end of the apartment. 
This was a square seat, raised a few steps from the ground; it was 
adorned all over with gold and covered with a canopy of the same 
material, apparently wood. The cushion was of red velvet. The 
other throne, which was behind this, resembled in form an hex- 
agonal church pulpit, but was almost wholly closed up; so that the 
King’s person, when seated in it, can be visible only through three 
open spaces, in the form of gothic windows, about four feet in 
height, by 1'/20r 2 in width: one of these windows is in front, and 
one on each side of the throne. The room, which was about 120 
feet long by 60 wide, was tawdrily ornamented with some chande- 
liers of little value, and a few badly painted Chinese portraits of 
Europeans. Around the foot of the throne were several members 
of the royal family, and numerous attendants, some of whom were 
fanning the King with large gilt pear-shaped fans, others bearing 
swords, &c. The King’s dress consisted of a pair of short drawers 
or trousers, and a long cloak of gold tissue; he wore no crown, but 
had something by his side, which, from the distance, could not be 
very well distinguished, whether it was a crown or a scepter. 

The audience lasted about 20 minutes. A few commonplace 
questions respecting the length of the voyage, and some inquiries 








' The king's name is spelled various ways in American and English histories, including Phra without an apostrophe, and/or Naga Klao, ete. 


? Roberts’ 1837 book, Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat. 


* Roberts’ “official” report, “Records of a mission undertaken by order of the Department of State of the U.S.” 
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respecting the United States were put by the King and answered, 
some by the Envoy and others by Captain Geisinger. The questions 
being asked by the King himself, in an audible voice, were repeated, 
in a lower tone, by the P*haya P’hip’hat to the P’haya Chuliah (or 
Chief of the Chuliahs), by whom they were whispered to the Cap- 
tain of the Port, who interpreted them to the Envoy in the same low 
tone. The answers were returned through the same channel, the 
P’haya P*hiphat then speaking louder, so as to be audible to the 
King. At the end of the audience, a curtain which was suspended a 
few feet in advance of the King’s throne, was drawn across it, during 
which operation the Mission made three Siamese bows (without 
any bending of the head or body) while everyone else that was present 
made the same number of prostrations. The Mission then stood 
up,— and a bow was made to the princes and ministers at the other 
end of the hall, who had now assumed a sitting posture, but it was 
returned only by the P’hra Klang. 


Unwanted Gifts 


Later during his visit to Siam, Roberts offered for transmission 
to the king the gifts he had purchased in China, but these were 
declined, as the Siamese desired goods from America, not Chinese 
trading merchandise. Of course, Roberts had no choice, as the Ameri- 
can gifts had not arrived, and their location was still unknown. 


Fortunately, the unwanted gifts did not prove to be a stumbling 
block, and in the next two weeks a trade treaty was arranged on 
mutually agreeable terms. The treaty was prepared in four lan- 
guages—Siamese, English, Chinese, and Portuguese, a procedure 
involving many days and many emendations. The making of mul- 
tiple copies in these languages engendered numerous errors, and 
years later it was discovered that parallel readings of the four ver- 
sions yielded different provisions in some instances. Roberts had 
hoped to include opium as a commodity in the agreement, but at 
the last minute this was disallowed by the Siamese.’ An important 
item in the treaty provided that Americans who had debts in Siam 
could not be imprisoned for such. The United States was to gain “most 
favored nation” status with Siam and be subject to reduced tariffs. 


The king instructed his minions to give some gifts to Roberts. 
However, upon receipt these were found to consist of items of little 
value including sugar, elephants’ teeth, pepper, and tinware, lead- 
ing Roberts to suspect that more important gifts had been stolen 
by the king’s agents, and inferior items substituted. Roberts was 
also instructed not to repeat his mistake of bringing Chinese goods 
on his next visit, but to fill a “want list” of items when he returned 
with the treaty for ratification. 


The Ph’ra Klang informed Roberts that he would like to re- 
ceive one mirror or pair of mirrors to be three cubits’ long by two 
cubits wide, mounted in a stand and suitable for use as a screen, 
with a carved gilt frame, with the back painted green; soft, “hairy” 
carpeting of certain dimensions; flowers; fruit trees, planted or in 
seed, with flower pots. 
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The same official told Roberts that the king desired to receive 
five pairs of stone statues of men and women, some of the natural 
size and some larger, “clothed in various costumes of the United 
States.” He also wanted 10 pairs of vase lamps of the largest size, 
made of clear glass. He further desired one pair of swords with 
gold hilt and scabbards, the scabbards to be of real gold and not 
gilt, with the shape of the blade to be slightly curved. 

About this time, the aforementioned gifts were given by the 
Siamese to Roberts who commented:* 


Yesterday and today a variety of presents was sent to the en- 
voy, from the Chao Phia P’hra Klang. They consisted of elephant 
teeth, sugar, sugar-candy, pepper, cardammus, gambooge, agila, 
and sopan wood, tin, &c—all of very inferior quality and little 
worth. The cause of this inferiority of such presents is the rapacity 
of the officers, who, when directed to send the best, send on the 
contrary the worst articles, charging them as best in the P’hra 
Klang’s books, and keeping the balance for themselves. 


Departure from Siam was on April 4, 1833. Despite greediness 
and other difficulties with minor officials, Roberts and his entou- 
rage had a favorable experience during the nearly seven weeks they 
spent in Siam. Later, Roberts was to write a very detailed narrative 
of life, scenes, and customs in Siam, providing a valuable insight 
into a society with no counterpart in America. 


The Siamese Twins 


In 1833, many if not most Americans knew little about Siam, 
its culture, its rulers, or anything else concerning it, except that the 
Siamese Twins had come from there. In fact, just about everyone 
in the United States had heard of this famous pair. Relevant to the 
present narrative, the Siamese Twins were the personal and some- 
what sentimental link that visiting Americans had to citizens and 
officials of Siam, including during the Roberts visit. 


On August 15, 1834, under notation “Confidential,” James W. 
Hale of Boston wrote this letter to Edmund Roberts, by which 
time Roberts had returned to America:* 


Dear Sir. 

The Siamese Twins are in this city, where they will stop a very 
few days only before returning to the South. They will feel very 
much indebted to you if you will put upon paper anything which 
you may recollect took place in Siam relative to themselves, their 
mother, their contract with Capt. Coffin or the government as to 
the length of time they were to be absent from Siam; what is to be 
paid, &c, whether the King, interpreter, or their mother were de- 
sirous to see them, or any other facts which may be in your pos- 
session, in any way relating to the twins. 

It is true doubtless that this may be some trouble to yourself, 
but when I inform you that it may be of vast benefit to the Twins, 
I cannot doubt you will comply with their request as soon as you 


conveniently can after the receipt of this. 





! Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 133. 
2 A variable unit of measure equal to from 17 to 22 inches. 


3 Roberts’ “official” report, “Records of a mission undertaken by order of the Department of State of the U.S.” 
4 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. The subsequent text is from interior pages of an 


twins, also preserved by the Society. 


early pamphlet, title and date not accompanying, relating to the 
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Chang-Eng, the Siamese twins. (Parley’s Panorama of Curiosi- 
ties, 1851) 
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We have derived much pleasure and information from Lieut. 
Fowler of the Peacock who kindly suggested that we should ad- 
dress this to you. Please direct to me, “Exchange Coffee House, 
Boston,” as soon as convenient, and much oblige, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Jas. W. Hale 

As this letter was written at request of the Twins, they have 
given their signature. 

[The following is in different hands] 

Chang Eng 


Siamese Twins 





WW’ 


A nineteenth-century booklet told of the twins, who at birth 


Chang and Eng! were born of Chinese parents in May 1811, 
at the city of Maklong, sixty miles from Bunkok [Bangkok]. Their 
mother has stated that they were very small, and that she suffered 
no more inconvenience at their birth than at the birth of her other 
children...but none others were twins, and only two remained 
alive when Chang-Eng left home.... 

They have had little sickness. When they were six or seven 
years of age, they had the small pox, and shortly afterward the 
measles, in which diseases they were affected alike. Since that time 
they have had no serious ailment, except the fever and ague, which 
they had in Ohio in the year 1833, on which occasion they were 
both affected by the chill and the fever precisely at the same time... 

When their father died, Chang-Eng were only eight years of 
age, and very soon after that time they began to assist in the support 








were joined at the waist by a band of cartilage, and who were 
brought from Siam to the United States and exhibited widely: 
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of their mother... The twins remained in the duck and egg trade 
until [they were “discovered” by British merchant Robert Hunter, 
followed by} their departure for the United States, and they left a 
very flourishing business to their brother. 

They excited a good deal of curiosity in Siam, and many per- 
sons called at their father’s house to see them, especially when 
they were very young. His majesty the king also, having signified 
a desire to see them, they went to Bunkok, and saw not only his 
majesty, but also his seven hundred wives; some of whom made 
presents to the king. 

Since they left home, they have had several opportunities of hear- 
ing of their mother—the last time was in 1834, through the me- 
dium of a gentleman who was sent out in a U.S. frigate to Siam by 
President Jackson to negotiate a treaty of commerce with the king, 
and who saw the mother of the twins, and was able to assure her of 
their having been in good health when he left the United States. 

This gentleman was also interrogated by the king as to 
whether he had heard of the twins, and whether they had been 
kindly treated in his part of the world; on all which points his 
majesty was fully satisfied. 

Chang-Eng left Siam on the Ist April 1829, under the protec- 
tion of the captain of the American ship Sachem, with whom an 
arrangement had been made by their mother and themselves, un- 
der which arrangement the twins were to come to the U. States; 
but neither their mother nor they thought it likely they would be 
absent longer than 18 or 20 months. 

They arrived at Boston on the 16th of August following, and 
the twins remained in the United States until the middle of Octo- 
ber, during which time they visited Providence, Philadelphia, and 
New York; from whence they embarked for England on board the 
ship Robert Edwards, commanded by Captain Sherburne, and were 
landed at Dartmouth, in Devonshire, in 27 days.... Having em- 
barked at Portsmouth [England], on board the Cambria, Captain 
Moore, they landed at New York on the 4th March 1831. 

After the twins returned from England, they continued to travel 
under protection of the Captain, until the Ist of June, 1832, when 
they became of age; up to that period the twins had derived no 
benefit from their exhibitions, &c., but since that time they have 
been acting altogether on their own account... 


An 1851 account of the twins noted the following:’ 


In the year 1829, Captain Coffin, of the American ship Sa- 
chem, arrived in the United States, with two youths, born in the 
kingdom of Siam, and united by a strong gristly ligature at the 
breast. Their names were Eng and Chang, and they were natives 
of Maklong, a village on the coast of Siam. They were born in 
May 1811, of Chinese parents, who were in humble circumstances. 
They were engaged in fishing, keeping poultry, and manufactur- 
ing coconut oil, till they left their country. When they arrived, 
they were five feet two inches in height, well made, and muscular. 
They have been known to carry a person weighing 280 pounds. 

The band that united these two persons was a cartilaginous 
substance, an eighth of an inch thick, and an inch and half wide. 
It was flexible, and permitted the youths to turn in either direc- 
tion. It was covered with skin, and seemed to be without pulsa- 
tion. It was very strong, and of so little sensibility, that it might be 
smartly pulled, without seeming to give uneasiness. When touched 
in the centre, it was equally felt by both; but at half an inch from 
the centre, it was felt by only one. 





‘ Footnote from original booklet: “It may be observed that Eng is always on the right, and Chang on the left. Their names are pronounced as if spelt Chun and In.” 


?S.G. Goodrich (editor), Parleys Panorama; Or, Curiosities of Nature and Art, History & Biography, p. 316. 
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They were agile, could walk or run with swiftness, and could 
swim well. Their intellectual powers were acute; they played at 
chess and draughts remarkably well, but never against each other. 
Their feelings were warm and affectionate, and their conduct 
amiable and well regulated. They never entered into conversation 
with each other, beyond a simple remark made by one to the other, 
which seemed to be rationally accounted for, by the fact that, their 
experience being all in common, they had nothing to communt- 
cate. The attempt has frequently been made to engage them in 
separate conversation with different individuals, but always with- 
out success, as they are invariably inclined to direct their attention 
to the same thing at the same time. 

In their movements perfect equanimity is observed; the one 
always concurring with the other, so that they appear as if actu- 
ated by acommon mind. In their employments and amusements, 
they have never been known to utter an angry word towards each 
other. Whatever pleases or displeases one, has the same effect on 
the other. They feel hunger and thirst at the same time, and the 
quantity of food taken by them is as nearly alike as possible. Both 
feel the desire to sleep simultaneously, and they always awake at 
the same moment. Upon the possibility of separating them with 
safety, there is some difference of opinion among medical men. 

These two youths excited an extraordinary sensation upon their 
arrival in this country. For three or four years, they were exhibited 
here and in Europe, and, finally, having obtained a competence, 
they purchased a farm in North Carolina, and established them- 
selves as planters, where they still reside. They furnish the only 
instance in which two individuals have been thus united, and their 
case has probably excited more interest than any other freak of 
nature that has ever happened. 

The most curious part of the story of Eng and Chang is, that 
on the 13th of April 1843, they were married to two sisters, Sarah 
and Adelaide Yeates, of Wilkes County, North Carolina. 


The Voyage Continues 


The next stop for Edmund Roberts and his contingent was 
Singapore. 

Months later on November 2, 1833, Niles’ Register published this 
review of the voyage to date. At the time it took several months for 
communications from Southeast Asia to reach the United States: 


The U.S. Sloop of War Peacock, Capt. Geisinger, arrived at 
Singapore on the Ist of May from Siam, which place she left on 
the 7th April. The next morning she fired a salute of 13 guns, 
which number was returned from the fort. 

The Singapore Chronicle of the 9th of May states that she left 
China on the 29th of December last, on a diplomatic mission to 
Cochin-China and Siam, having on board Mr. Edward [sic] Rob- 
erts, especial agent of the American government. 

It is distant from Hue, the capital of Cochin-China, where 
the king resides, about five or six days journey over land. Owing 
to various unexplained causes, the object of the mission was not 
accomplished and after remaining at Phuyen about one month, 
(from the Sth of January to the 8th of February), the Peacock pro- 
ceeded to Bangkok, a town in the kingdom of Siam, where the 
mission was more successful, having completed a commercial treaty 
with the Siamese government. 
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The Peacock was to proceed to Batavia in a day or two where 
the U.S. Schooner of war Boxer was supposed to be awaiting her 
arrival. In the same paper of the 16th, we notice her departure on 
the 10th of May for Batavia. 

During the stay of the Peacock at Bangkok, a conflagration 
took place, by which the whole Christian parish of Santa Cruz, 
consisting of about 150 or 200 huts, was burnt down; two or three 
lives only were lost. 

A letter, signed Albrand, priest and apostolic missionary, and 
addressed to the editor of the Singapore Chronicle, relates that the 
king of Cochin-China had passed solemn and severe edicts against 
the missionaries and Christians residing within his realms, that 
the French Catholic missionaries had suffered especial persecu- 
tion, that the Christian churches were pulled down and both men 
and women were thrown into prison “for no other reason than 
that of their being Christians.” 

One of the French missionaries arrived at Siam whilst the 
Peacock was there, having fled from Cochin-China, and obtained 
leave to repair to Bangkok. Many Christians in Cochin-China 
were reported to have been compelled to trample on the cross, 
and to wear the congue—a heavy wooden collar worn by crimi- 
nals in that country. 


At Batavia 


The Peacock weighed anchor in Singapore and sailed to Batavia 
(today known as Jakarta) to pick up any diplomatic instructions, 
correspondence, and other items that may have been sent. Upon 
arrival on June 5, 1833, it was learned that the U.S.S. Boxer had 
arrived—finally—with 23 boxes filled with American-made dip- 
lomatic gifts. Roberts reviewed the selection, determined that the 
emperor of Japan would not be impressed with them. He aban- 
doned his thought of spending an additional four to six months 
going to Japan, as the trip was already behind schedule, due to all 
of the time wasted in Cochin-China and a longer than anticipated 
stay in Siam. Had Roberts visited Japan, the history of American 
relations with that country might have been vastly different, for it 
was not until more than two decades later that the celebrated visit 
to Japan by Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry took place. 


In Batavia on July 19, 1833, Edmund Roberts wrote to a ship- 
ping agent in that port, directing that the late and now unneces- 
sary gifts from America be returned: 


(To] Messrs. Thompson, Roberts & Co. 

Gentlemen, 

The eighteen packages of merchandise remaining in entrepot, 
being part of the shipment per U.S.S. Boxer consigned to me per 
order of the Hon. Edward Livingston, Secretary of State of the 
United States, and which I placed under your care being the pack- 
ages numbered from one to eighteen inclusive, you will please 
reship them back to the United States by the first American vessel 
bound there, and consign them to the aforesaid Mr. Livingston as 
Secretary of State, Washington City. 

They can be shipped to any port in the Chesapeake, or any port 
north of it as far eastward as Portsmouth in New Hampshire. You 
will please agree for the rate of freight, and forward Mr. Livingston 








| Chang-Eng would father a total of 22 children. After their death, their estate fortune was estimated at $60,000. 
2 Page 149. Niles’ Register was published weekly by Hezekiah Niles, Baltimore, MD, and had been since 1811. 
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or triplicate bills of lading for the same. If any further expenses are 
incurred on them beyond the bill I have paid you this day, you will 
please dray on the Department of State for the amount. 

Your obt. Servt 


Edmund Roberts 


A letter penned by Roberts to Livingston on June 20, 1833, 
and sent from Batavia, noted this: ! 


I must not omit to mention that presents are widespread in 
these countries, & are considered as a mark of respect. They ren- 
der the donor of more or less consequence according to their mag- 
nitude. Both in C. China & Siam, among the first questions asked 
was ‘What presents have you for the king?’ considering it as a 
matter of course that you have not come empty handed. 


While at Batavia, Edmund Roberts stayed for six weeks with 
an American merchant, Mr. Forestier, at Fancy Farm, “his beauti- 
ful country seat three miles from the city.” While there, Roberts 
made many notes concerning the scenery, commerce, and other 
aspects. Within the past year 29 American ships totaling 11,138 
tons, had called at Batavia, indicating the potential for even more 
trade. There were many products in the district that others, espe- 
cially the Dutch, found to be very profitable. 


Roberts instructed Captain Geisinger to sail the Peacock west 
toward distant Muscat, with stops planned along the way. 


Say 
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Detail of a nineteenth-century map showing Mocha (“Mokha”) 
on the east shore of the Red Sea, north of where the sea meets the 
Indian Ocean. The port was famous for its rich, strong, flavorful 
coffee. (Map drawn and engraved by Edward Weller for Blackie & 
Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London) 
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Salem ships in the port of Mocha, circa 1820s. (The Pageant of 
America; The March of Commerce, 1927; from a watercolor in the 
Peabody Museum, Salem) 


The Voyage Continues 


On July 22, the U.S.S. Peacock set sail for the port of Angier, 
now at long last in the company of its long-awaited escort, the 
U.S.S. Boxer. Arriving the next day, the ship stayed until July 
28th, then headed through familiar seas, through the Straits of 
Sunda, past Krakatoa, until August 20 when Cape Orgui, a.k.a. 
Ras Hafoon, the easternmost part of Africa, came into view. Some 
time later, the Peacock drew close to the land known as Arabia 
Felix, or “Happy Arabia.” 


On August 29th the officers spoke the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s cruiser, the Nautilus, “the same brig that the Pea- 
cock captured at the termination of the late war with Great Brit- 
ain,” Roberts reported. Apparently, he did not know that the 
present U.S.S. Peacock was at least in part a different ship from 
the one in the War of 1812. 


At Mocha 


The Peacock and Boxer headed westward through the Indian 
Ocean and called at the fortified port of Mocha, an Arabian trad- 
ing center on the Red Sea, the namesake of the alternate name for 
coffee. This port had been a calling place for American vessels in 
the coffee trade for a long time, beginning in 1798 with the arrival 
of the Recovery, out of Salem.’ At last word in the early 1830s, 
Mocha was among the dominions controlled by the Sultan of 
Muscat, but upon arrival in 1833, Edmund Roberts learned that 
the place had been taken over by an unfriendly and, in fact, fiend- 
ish cutthroat, Turkish rebel chieftain named Turkie ben al Mas, 
and his army of about 3,000 men, who had seized much property 
(including seven fully armed and equipped ships of the Honourable 
East India Company) and territory in that coastal area. 

The villain, who had cruelly murdered many people during his 
spree of conquest, warmly received Edmund Roberts and Captain 
David Geisinger, offered every assistance he could, and made gifts 
of bullocks, sheep, and vegetables for the ship’ provision stores. 

The newly established warlord discussed naval matters with 
his American guests, noting that the Peacock and the Boxer were 








' Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 63. 


* In April 1798, Captain Joseph Ropes, of the Recovery, called upon the port of Mocha and became the first American merchant vessel to visit that port. Local Moslems were very excited 
when they saw the banner of stars and stripes, and eagerly inquired about the ship’s country of origin. The Recovery took aboard much coffee, inaugurating a trade which by 1805 


resulted in two million pounds of the product being landed in Salem in that year. 
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the first warships from the United States ever to call on Mocha, 
although commercial vessels had stopped there from time to time. 
It was related that while English vessels were charged a duty of 
2'/2% the tariff levied against Americans was 3%. In addition, 
an anchorage fee, formerly $180, had been raised to as high as 
$350 for large vessels. Some diplomatic discussion took place 
about reducing the charges to Americans, to which the ruler said 
that at present his domain was unsettled, and that he had sent 
dispatches to Constantinople in his native Turkey to announce 
his conquests, and was awaiting instructions as to what to do in 
matters of commerce. Roberts learned that about 8,000 335- 
pound bales of coffee had been exported in a recent year, with 
each bale worth $29 to $32, or for particularly fine quality, up 
to $36, the latter being the price paid to bring some of the best 
product aboard the Peacock. 


The Peacock and accompanying Boxer remained at Mocha two 
days, and then on September Ist set sail for Muscat. The transit 
was without incident, aided by light winds from the south and 
west. On September 13th, at Ras el Had, a.k.a. Cape Rosselgate, 
a low sandy point set against a background of high mountains, 
many small fishing boats were seen, primarily gathering sharks, 
which were dried and shipped to different markets, with the fins 
being destined for China where they were considered to have 
aphrodisiac power. 


Toward Muscat 


Much had been anticipated concerning Muscat, and Roberts 
hoped that a good reception would await them, a confirmation of 
the warm feelings he and the Sultan of Muscat had shared several 
years earlier when both were in Zanzibar. 


A description of Muscat is provided by this commentary pub- 
lished in America in 1875:! 


MUSCAT, the chief city of Oman, in Arabia, situated at the 
head of a small inlet of the Indian Ocean...about 240 miles south- 
east of the entrance to the Persian Gulf.... The Cove of Muscat, 
as the harbor is called, is about three fourths of a mile long and 
half as broad, opening toward the northwest. To the west of this 
inlet is the larger bay of Muttra, or Matara, capable of affording 
shelter to shipping when bad weather renders it difficult to enter 
the cove. The city stands on the south side of the cove, in a hollow 
at the foot of cliffs 400 or 500 ft. high, and there is only one pass 
communicating with the interior. As seen from the sea, these cliffs 
have no trace of vegetation. Their summits and flanks are occu- 
pied by a chain of forts and towers, reached by difficult and nar- 
row paths. These fortifications, which were built by the Portu- 
guese at the end of the 16th century, are in a ruinous condition... 
The city walls are flanked by four fortified gates. 

The streets are narrow and dirty, and some of them are al- 
most impassable.... Many of the houses are mere mat huts, and 
even those of the better class are seldom more than one story 
high. The Sultan's residence is a very plain edifice. There are no 
police, and no constraint on the citizens, who have the largest 
liberty, and eat, sleep, and sometimes die in the open streets. 
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The climate is excessively hot, and the land breeze at night is 
suffocating. The thermometer rarely falls below 90° in the shade. 
The inhabitants are composed of Arabs, Persians, Syrians, Kurds, 
Hindoos, Afghans, Belooches, and Negroes. The prevailing lan- 
guage is a corrupt Hindostance, the Arabic tongue being con- 
fined to the native Arabs. Most of the merchants live at Muttra 
and’other towns along the coast, and bring in boats each morn- 
ing the produce of the interior and of the places along the Per- 
sian Gulf, even firewood being thus imported. Muscat has an 
extensive transit trade with Arabia, of the Portuguese commerce 
in that part of the world. 

In 1648 the natives expelled the Portuguese, and took posses- 
sion of several places in the Persian Gulf. In 1707 they obtained 
permission from the king of Pegu to build vessels in his territory, 
constructed ships armed with from 30 to 50 guns, and commit- 
ted great depredations on the coasts of Malabar and the Persian 
Gulf, and on vessels in the Indian Ocean. During the latter part 
of the 18th century they gave up their piratical habits and en- 
gaged largely in commerce. 


Roberts Arrives at Muscat 


Upon drawing close to Muscat, a small boat was dispatched 
under Acting Lieutenant Brent to call upon the Sultan to inform 
him of the impending visit. In Roberts’ words: 


The boat returned laden with abundance of exquisite grapes, 
of four different kinds, and ripe dates, just plucked from the trees, 
and strung together like large golden beads, refreshing to the taste, 
and by no means too luscious or cloying to the appetite. There 
were other fruits also sent, such as the season afforded, with a 
number of goats and sheep, being presents from the sultan; bring- 
ing also complimentary messages, and congratulating us on our 
safe arrival, and expressing himself highly flattered, that, at length, 
United States’ ships-of-war should, for the first time, visit his ports, 
and more especially for the object of the mission. 

On the evening of the 18th, we anchored in Muscat cove, in 
company with the Boxer. The winds from the cape, were very light, 
from between southwest and southeast; and the current constantly 
against us, setting out of the Persian Gulf. The coast appeared to 
be seen, and frequently of a large size, in the midst of groves of the 
date palm. Boats also were in great numbers, and well built, in- 
stead of the frail catamaran; they were provided with cotton sails, 
and the owners were, apparently, better fed than those about the 
Red Sea, and wore most venerable long beards, quite outstripping 
any of the goat family. The waters were teeming with food—fish 
were in greater abundance, if it were possible, than about Mocha. 
In the morning, an interchange of salutes took place. 


Roberts went on to relate that the cove of Muscat was small, 
perhaps extending three-quarters of a mile from the nearby gulf. 
At the entrance was a small islet called Fishers’ Rock, off the north 
part of Muscat Island, between the fort on the island and another 
fort on the mainland. All around the cove were steep, jagged rocks 
of 300-400 feet in height. On the top of some were circular tow- 
ers, parts of forts placed there generations earlier by the Portu- 
guese who once held possession. In 1833, Roberts found them 
abandoned and inaccessible except to hawks, gulls, and other birds. 





| The American Cyclopaedia, Volume XII, edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1875; here adapted and edited. 
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1838 aboard the U.S.S. Columbia, illustrated) 


Narratives of voyages of exploration and trade to distant ports 
formed a rich part of American literature during the nineteenth 
century. Millions of Americans enjoyed reading magazine and news- 
paper accounts of sultans and rajahs, of mountains and icebergs, 
of palm trees and polar bears, while comfortably seated at home. It 
can be envisioned that Roberts’ travelogue was read with interest 
and excitement, for to this point virtually nothing about life and 
customs in remote and exotic Muscat had appeared in the popular 
press in the United States. 


The “armchair traveler” would become part of the American 
scene, and in a later era tales of the exploits of Kane in the Arctic 
and of Stanley and Livingstone in darkest Africa, and of life in 
European courts and the pleasures of taking the “grand tour,” would 
be eagerly read and widely enjoyed. 


Further from Roberts and of Muscat in 1833: 


No place (excepting always a plain of sand) presents a more 
forbidding aspect than this; not a green thing is to be seen, whether 
tree, shrub, or plant, from the roadstead. The town and its two 
castles, which crown the tops of very high rocks, to the east and to 
the north, and which are evidently intended as much to overawe 
and defend the town, as the harbor, together with the two forts 
and its towers, are the only objects (if | may except a few white 
stone houses) which at all relieve the dreary prospect. 


Roberts Describes the Town 


The air was usually still, and in combination with the heat 
made uncomfortable surroundings for anyone not accustomed to 
this desert area of Arabia. Concerning the village, Roberts’ wrote: 
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The town lies at the bottom of the cove, at the southwestern 
quarter. It is walled, excepting the part fronting the harbor, hav- 
ing round towers at the principal angles. With the exception of 
the sultan’s palace, whose walls are bathed on the harbor side by 
‘Oman’ green waters,’ and on another side by the bazaar, a nar- 
row, dark covered street, and a few other decent looking houses, 
miserably built of stone, and coated with chunam, the larger por- 
tion are small, dark, and filthy, made of palm branches only, or at 
best covered with mats, or coated with mud, so that the periodi- 
cal rains frequently demolish a considerable portion of the city, 
and they are then seen floating in fragments through the streets, 
which are converted into so many canals, by the torrents of water 
which descend from the circumjacent mountains. 

A mat laid on the bare earth, is the bed of the occupants, and 
their hands pillow their heads; an earthen pot is their only cooking 
utensil, and dried camel's dung and palm branches their fuel. Dates 
and fish, in scanty quantities, twice a day, form generally their meals; 
and when they are so fortunate as to obtain a few ounces of goat 
meat, it is cut into small pieces, and roasted on wooden skewers. 

The inhabitants are indolent, and those who are neither sailors 
nor soldiers, mechanics nor merchants, are miserably poor. Beggars 
are everywhere, and it is even a more remarkable place for blind 
people than Mocha; they are seen in groups at the corners of the 
streets, crying out in the most piteous manner, for the love of Allah, 
the holy prophet, and all the santons, to give them something to 
relieve their wretched condition. The lanes, or rather slits, between 
the buildings are very irregular, encumbered with filth and rubbish; 
and the houses are similar in construction to those of Mocha. 

The city, within the walls, is reported to contain about twelve 
thousand inhabitants, and as every foot of ground is covered 
with buildings (there being neither gardens nor open squares) I 
suppose this number not be exaggerated, notwithstanding the 
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circumference of the walls does not exceed a mile. The larger 
part of the inhabitants are Arabs; the remainder are from various 
parts of Hindustan, Persians, Scindians, Abyssinians, and Ne- 
gro slaves from the coast of Zanzibar; all reposing in safety un- 
der the mild and equitable government of a very worthy prince. 
The population of the suburbs is estimated at five thousand. 
Here may be seen weavers manufacturing fine check cloth, with 
red and yellow silk ends, which form the turbans, universally 
worn by all who are born within the kingdom of Aman, whether 
the sultan or the subject... 

A few blacksmiths, coppersmiths, rope makers, carpenters, 
and sandal makers, are almost the only trades that are carried on 
to any extent. The mechanic arts are conducted in the streets, 
under open sheds.... 

The slave bazaar is near the landing place, and a sale is made 
every evening towards sunset; the slaves are well oiled, to show a 
smooth skin, and they are decently dressed; the males with a 
waistcloth, and the females have, in addition, a breast cloth. The 
auctioneer parades them through the streets on the day of sale, 
and, if a higher price is not offered at public sale, than was bid 
privately, they are then delivered to the highest private bidder. 
Goods are hawked out about the streets in the same way; to wit, 
Cashmere shawls, swords, spears, rhinoceros shields, &c., &c. The 
slave bazaar is a great resort for Arab dandies; decorated with fine 
sabers and silver-hilted crooked daggers, which are worn in the 
shawls which encircle their waists; their long beards well perfumed, 
and their turbans arranged according to the prevailing fashion, 
they examine females as well as males, with little regard to deli- 
cacy, or even to common decency. 

In passing through the streets, we constantly met Arab, Ab- 
yssinian, and Negro women with masks, having in them oblong 
eye holes; they were made of black cloth or silk, some being bound 
with gold lace; their dress a black, blue, or dark robe, with trou- 
sers of the same, or else made of cross-barred silk. Very few of 
them turned their faces to the wall when we passed, but they 
stopped and took a full view of us. Hindu barbers carry on their 
trade generally in the street. After having shaved the head, a part 
of the face and over the eyelids, extracted the hairs from the nose 
and ears, trimmed the mustaches, and perfumed the beard with 
sweet scented Arab oil, they conclude by cutting the finger and 
toe nails; the whole being done with an air of much gravity and 
importance. It is said they have the same characteristic marks 
here, that they do in many other parts of the world; being great 
tattlers, newsmongers, politicians, and storytellers. The Arabs 
stain their feet black or red, nearly to the ankles; and the hands 
and nails of the fingers and feet with red henna, as well as a 
narrow black stripe along the outer edge of one or both eye- 
lashes, with antimony, to give a more pleasing expression, and 
sparkling effect to the eye... 

Several divers were employed to find a sword which by an 
accident was lost overboard in eight fathoms, where the ship was 
anchored. Two of them went down several times, and the greatest 
length of time either remained under water, was two minutes and 
five seconds. The ship’s bottom being very foul, two large gangs of 
divers were employed to cleanse it, which was thoroughly effected 
with scrapers and rubbers in the course of four hours, taking off 
oysters of the size nearly of the palm of the hand, and barnacles 
also of a very large size; this was done at an expense of $25. It had 
avery ludicrous effect to see so many venerable long beards, white, 
grizzled and black, thus employed, and constantly popping their 
bare heads and dripping beards out of the water... 
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During our stay about 2,000 Bedouin Arabs arrived by order 
of the sultan; they were to be embarked on board the ships-of-war 
at the commencement of the northeast monsoon for Mombas, and 
other parts in Africa; they are a little darker colored than the Ar- 
abs of Mocha, slender built, of good open countenances, and with 
fine sparkling eyes: the hair dressed in small sized spiral curls, and 
profusely oiled, wearing a bandage around the head to confine it. 
They had no covering to the head, were naked excepting the waist, 
and were generally armed with spears... 

All religions, within the sultan’s dominions, are not merely 
tolerated, but they are protected by his highness; and there is no 
obstacle whatever to prevent the Christian, the Jew, or the gentile, 
from preaching their peculiar doctrines, or erecting temples. The 
principal part of his subjects are of the sect of the Mahometans, 
called the Bee-asis: they profess to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco, spirits, and all fermented liquors, and from every descrip- 
tion of pomp and magnificence, in their dress, their houses, or 
their mosques. (The latter are very ordinary buildings, being des- 
titute of all ornaments, and without minarets.) They do not grant 
pre-eminence to the descendants of Mahomet, but maintain that 
all who are Muslims by birth, are eligible for any employment in 
church or state. I was of the opinion, until I became better ac- 
quainted with these people, that they were more strict than the 
other sects, both in precept and practice; but their religious preju- 
dice are broken down, the form only is left; and away from Mus- 
cat, or those who are not in the immediate employ of the sultan, 
and are therefore not in daily attendance upon his person, they 
use tobacco, as well as all intoxicating liquors, freely. This is frankly 
acknowledged by the sultan’s own officers. 

Several small craft arrived from the Bahrain Islands, bring- 
ing a deputation from the principal ruler, requesting assistance 
and protection against the Wahabees or Joassames, who had again 
collected a large army, and threatened to take possession of their 
islands. It was said, they were in arrears for three or four years 
tribute money, which they were first commanded to pay. A com- 
promise was attempted by the deputies; but it was not settled 
when we left there. The vessels wore a striped flag, either of red 
and green or red and white. 

The sultan possesses a very fine stud of Arab horses. I saw, at 
different times, about 200. He is the owner, as I was informed by 
the colonel, or commander of the Bedouin cavalry, of all the horses 
in Muscat, or the neighboring towns. He was very desirous of 
sending to the President of the United States, two stallions and 
two mares of the best blood; but it was declined, because the ship 
was not of sufficient size to carry them, comfortably and safely, 
through the tempestuous weather usually encountered from the 
entrance of the Mozambique Channel to the Cape of Good Hope. 
The sultan’s horses are fed upon lucerne and dates; and it is said 
that most of the cattle, sheep, and goats are fed upon dates and 
fish. The coarsest kind of grass and rushes even are difficult to be 
obtained at any price, and all the lucerne belongs to the sultan. 

We found the mutton here very excellent, the sheep costing 
$2 and goats at various prices: fowls from $1 to $2.50 per dozen: 
bullocks, very fat and very palatable, at $10 each. But there were 
no hogs, turkeys, geese, or ducks. Fish was very abundant and 
cheap, and generally good flavored. Both white and purple grapes 
were supplied us daily, and in profusion, by the sultan. The pome- 
granates were much superior to any I have ever seen. There were 
but few mangoes, the season for them having passed. The oranges 
were insipid, and tasted like the sweet lemon. Limes were very 
plentiful. The muskmelons gave out a fine perfume, but they were 
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very tasteless. The dates, when not too ripe, had the flavor of a 
very sweet green chestnut. Pistachios, almonds, raisins, and 
kismisses (or seedless raisins) were plenty. Of vegetables, there were 
the long eggplant, potatoes, onions, okra, and parsley. The date 
molasses was very good; wheat sold for $1.25 for 100 pounds; 
and a French brig was loading with it and jacks, for Mauritius. 
The water, which supplies the shipping and the principal part of 
the inhabitants, is drawn from a very deep well outside the walls 
of Muscat, by a buffalo, up an inclined plane and then brought in 
skins, on men’s backs, to the landing. 


Roberts Visits the Sultan 
Roberts continued his narrative: 


The sole object of our visit to Muscat, was to effect a com- 
mercial treaty with his highness, Syed Syeed bin Sultan, and to 
obtain a reduction of the duties and port charges, heretofore 
paid on our commerce, so as to place it upon a footing with the 
most favored nations. 

The sultan appointed an audience in the afternoon of the 
day subsequent to our arrival. I landed, in company with Cap- 
tain Geisinger and Lieutenant-Commandant [William] Shields, 
of the Boxer. We found the sultan, with his eldest son the gover- 
nor of Burha, and 10 gentlemen, composing his divan or coun- 
cil, sitting in the veranda, facing the harbor. The governor and 
the counselors were sitting on chairs facing each other, and the 
sultan was seated about 10 or 12 feet from them in a corner. He 
immediately arose, on our entrance, and walked to the edge of 
the raised floor, between the courtiers, and received us very gra- 
ciously, shaking us by the hand. Here was to be seen no abasing 
crawling, and couching, and ‘knocking head,’ like a parcel of 
slaves; but all was manly, and every one stood on his feet. The 
usual congratulatory compliments and inquiries were made; and 
coffee and sherbet were introduced. 

I was seated near to and on the right hand of his highness; and 
we entered into a private conversation, through the interpreter, 
Captain Calfaun, relative to the object of the mission (after hav- 
ing presented my credentials). The sultan at once acceded to my 
wishes, by admitting our commerce into his ports upon the same 
terms of his most favored friends, the British, to wit: by paying a 
duty of five per cent, on the cargo /anded, and free from every 
other charge whatever, either on imports or exports, or even the 
charge of pilotage. When the fifth article of the proposed treaty 
was read, which related to shipwrecked seamen, he at once ob- 
jected to that part of it relating to a remuneration for expenses, 
which would be necessarily incurred in supporting and forward- 
ing them to the United States, and said, the article he wished so 
altered as to make it incumbent upon him to protect, maintain, 
and return them to their own country, free of every charge. He 
remarked, that it would be contrary to the usage of Arabs, and to 
the rights of hospitality, which have ever been practiced among 
them; and this clause was also inserted, at his request. 

The sultan is of a mild and peaceable demeanor, of unques- 
tionable bravery, as was evinced during the Wahabee war, where 
he was severely wounded in endeavoring to save an English 
artilleryman. He is a strict lover of justice, possessing a humane 
disposition, and greatly beloved by his subjects. He possesses just 
and liberal views in regard to commerce, not only throwing no 
obstacles in the way to impede its advancement, but encouraging 
foreigners as well as his own subjects. 
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The sultan of Muscat is a very powerful prince; he possesses a 
more efficient naval force than all the native princes combined from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Japan. His resources are more than ad- 
equate to his wants; they are derived from commerce, owning him- 
self a great number of merchant vessels: from duties on foreign 
merchandise, and from tribute money, and presents received from 
various princes, all of which produce a large sum: a small tithe also 
is taken on wheat and dates, but more on houses or lands. 

His possessions in Africa, stretch from Cape Delgado to Cape 
Guardafui, and from Cape Aden in Arabia, to Ras el Had, from 
which point they extend along the northern coast of Arabia (or 
the coast Aman), to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; and he claims 
also all the seacoast and islands within the Persian Gulf, including 
the Bahrain Islands, and pearl-fishery contiguous to them, with 
the northern part of the Gulf as low down as Seindy. It is true that 
only a small part of this immense territory is garrisoned by his 
troops, but all is tributary to him. 

In Africa, he owns the ports of Monghow, or Mongallow, Lyndy, 
Quiloa (Keelwah), Melinda, Lamo, Patta, Brava, Magadosha (alias 
Magadshe), and the valuable islands of Monfeea, or Mafees, Zan- 
zibar, Pemba, Socotra, alias Socotera, &c., 8c. 


Commerce in Africa and Muscat 


More from Roberts: 


From Africa [referring especially to Zanzibar] are exported 
gum-copal, aloes, gum-arabic, columbo root, and a great variety 
of other drugs. Ivory, tortoise shell, rhinoceros horns, hides, bees- 
wax, coconut oil, rice millet, ghee, &c. 

The exports from Muscat are wheat, dates, horses, raisins, salt, 
dried fish, and a great variety of drugs, &c., &c. Muscat, being the 
key to the Persian Gulf, is a place of great resort in the winter months 
for vessels from the Persian Gulf and the western parts of India. 
The productions of Africa, of the Red Sea, the coast of Arabia, and 
the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf, may be had there. 

Their vessels trade not only to the countries named, but also 
to Guzzerat, Surnt, Demaun, Bombay, Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, the Mauritius, the Comoro Islands, to Madagas- 
car, and the Portuguese possessions in East Africa; bringing In- 
dian, African, and European articles. 

The officers practice the lunar observations and possess excel- 
lent chronometers. His [the Sultan's] force is sufficient to give him 
entire control over all the ports in East Africa, the Red Sea, the 
coast of Abyssinia, and the Persian Gulf. He has an abundance of 
sailors and although he has but a small number of regular troops, 
yet he can command any number of Bedouin Arabs he may want, 
by furnishing them with provisions and clothing. This force con- 
sists of between 70 and 80 sail of vessels, carrying from four to 74 
guns. I have added a statement which shows the names of his larg- 
est vessels, with the names of some of the smaller classes: the rate 
of each, where built, and where stationed in the month of October 
last, as given by Captain Seydiin Calfaun, the sultan’s English in- 
terpreter and translator and a naval commander. 

Previous to the conclusion of the treaty, American vessels paid 
generally seven and a half percent, upon imports and seven and a 
half percent upon exports, with anchorage money and presents. 
The governor of the outer ports claimed the right of pre-emption 
in both cases, and they resorted to the most nefarious practices to 
accumulate wealth. 
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The commerce of the United States, under the treaty, is en- 
tirely freed from a// inconvenient restrictions, and pays but one 
charge, namely five percent, on all merchandise landed, and it is 
freed from the charge of pilotage, as every port has pilots which 
are kept in pay by the sultan. 

The currency of Muscat differs materially from that of the 
Persian Gulf or Africa; it is as follows, viz.: 20 gass-rauz-aux or 
rauhzee, make one mamoody; 142 pise or pesos make $1 Spanish; 
but it varies from 120 to 150; three and a quarter Persian rupees 
make $1 Spanish at present; two and a quarter Bombay rupees 
(less five pise) equal one Spanish dollar; two and a quarter Surat 
rupees (less five pise) equal one Spanish dollar. The Spanish dou- 
bloon is worth from $14 to $16 according to weight, but more 
than $15 is readily obtained. 

The weights of Muscat are as follows, viz.: 24 rials make one 
maund; the customhouse maund is 8*/4 pounds; the bazaar maund 


is 8, 8'/4, and 8'/2 pounds. 


The Sultan’s Navy 


Roberts described his host's naval power: 


The following exhibits a statement of the Naval Force of the 
Sultan of Muscat, showing the names of his largest vessels, with 
some of the smaller classes—the rates of each; where built, and 
where stationed in the month of October 1833: 

Liverpool: 74 guns, built in Bombay, stationed in Zanzibar. 

Shah Alura: 56 guns, built in Bombay, stationed in Zanzibar. 

Caroline: 40 guns, built in Rangoon, stationed in Muscat. 

Prince of Wales: 36 guns, built in Demaun, stationed in Muscat. 

Hemingshaw: 36 guns, built in Cochin, stationed in Calcutta. 

Piedmontese: 32 guns, built in Muscat, stationed in Muscat. 

Rahmani: 22 guns, built in Bombay, stationed in Muscat. 

Fulke: 18 guns, built in Demaun, stationed in Bombay. 

Soliman Shah: 18 guns, built in Muscat, stationed in Muscat. 

Curlew (brig): 12 guns, built in Bombay, stationed in Muscat. 

Psyche (brig): 12 guns, built in Cochin, stationed in Muscat. 

Tage (yacht): 6 guns, built on Malabar Coast, stationed in Zanzibar. 

Vestal: 6 guns, built in Muscat, stationed in Muscat. 

Elphinstone: 6 guns, built in Bombay, stationed in Bombay. 

Also 50 bahelas carrying from 8 to 18 guns and 10 balits car- 
rying from 4 to 6 guns. The baghela is a one-masted vessel, from 
200-300 tons. The balit is also a one-masted vessel, from one to 
200 tons. Part of his naval force was employed in convoying ves- 
sels up the Persian Gulf, some in Africa, &c, &c. 


For two weeks Roberts and his helpers ironed out the details of 
a trade agreement, which resulted in a tariff reduced from 7'/2% 
to 5%, the latter figure considered to be very favorable, and a sav- 
ing of many thousands of dollars for American merchants. The 
revised duty extended to all ports controlled by the Sultan of Mus- 
cat, including Zanzibar. On September 21, 1833, the treaty was 
signed. (The ratification was approved by the United States Senate 
on June 23, 1834, and subsequently signed by President Jackson.) 

After the September signing in Muscat, the officers and crew 
of the U.S.S. Peacock and the companion U.S.S. Boxer enjoyed a 
three-day revelry including elegant banquets. Gifts were exchanged, 
including some that had been bought in China. 


The “official report” in State Department archives gave some 


information not included in Roberts’ 1837 book (the source of the 
preceding quotations): 


On the fourth [of October] the Sultan visited the Peacock ac- 
companied by a large retinue of people consisting of the Divan or 
Council, Secretaries &c., 8¢c., 8c. He was received and saluted 
with all the honors of war and entertained with a sumptuous re- 
past in the cabin. The salute of 21 guns by the Peacock and Boxer 
was returned by the castles and ships of war. The yards of the 
Peacock were manned and three cheers given. 

The following presents were delivered to the Sultan. 

No. 19: One box containing broadcloths, Cassimeres and 
velvet as received by the Boxer. 

All the boxes of sweetmeats (with the exception of two, one 
being destroyed and the other plundered of its contents) as pur- 
chased at Canton. 

Two cases of Suchau pongees being the remainder on hand of 
the Canton purchase. 

Three silver filigreed enameled baskets. 

The boxes of Imperial Tea (as per account). 

One gold enameled watch set in pearls. 

To his honor, the governor of Burleha, was given one gold watch. 

To Captain Calfaun the interpreter and his brother: Three mu- 
sical boxes; two pairs of brass barrel pistols; one double barrel gun; 
sundry boxes of percussion caps; two pair steel traveling pistols, and 
the remainder of the few pieces of silks remaining on hand. 

N.B. There is left on hand of all the presents purchased at 
Canton, only the double barrel guns and pistols and five injured 
musical boxes. 

Presents were offered by the Sultan of two stud horses and 
two mares of the true Arabian breed, with other articles, but were 
refused on the ground that they could benefit no one, and more- 
over being in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
During our visit, the Sultan daily supplied the cabin with fruit, 
and sheep, goats &c and several times with a feast of the entire 
carcass of sheep roasted and stuffed with pistachio nuts. 

On the 6th in company with the commanders of the Peacock 
and Boxer took a final leave of the worthy and hospitable Sultan 
& on the 7th sailed for Mozambique. E.R. 


The Sultan Writes to President Jackson 
On the last day of the visit by the Americans, October 7, 1833, 


the Sultan of Muscat wrote a warm letter to Andrew Jackson, a 


translation of which follows: ' 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 

To the most high and mighty Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States of America, whose name shines with so much 
splendor throughout the world. 

I pray most sincerely that on the receipt of this letter it may 
find his Highness, the President of the United States, in high health, 
and that his happiness may be constantly on the increase. 

On a most fortunate day and at a happy hour, I had the honor 
to receive your Highness’ letter, every word of which is clear and 
distinct as the sun at noonday, and every letter shone forth as bril- 
liantly as the stars in the heavens. Your Highness’ letter was received 








' Roberts, p. 430. 
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Cape of Good Hope at the southern extremity of the African continent. (Engraving by S. Rawle, from European Magazine, 1800) 





by your faithful and highly honorable representative and ambas- at Zanzibar), past Mozambique, the two ships headed back to the 


sador Edmund Roberts, who made me supremely happy in ex- United States. 


plaining the object of his mission, and I have complied in every 
respect with the wishes of your honorable ambassador, in con- 
cluding a treaty of friendship and commerce between our repre- 


On November 17, 1833, his daughter Sarah wrote from Ports- 
mouth, expansively addressing the letter as follows, no doubt caus- 


sentative countries, which shall be faithfully observed by myself ing Roberts to smile when he saw it: 


and my successors, as long as the world endures. 

And his Highness may depend that all American vessels resort- 
ing to the ports within my dominions, shall know no difference, in 
point of good treatment, between my country and that of his own 
most happy and fortunate country, where felicity ever dwells. 

I most fervently hope that his Highness the President may 
ever consider me as his firm and true friend, and that I will ever 
hold the President of the United States very near and dear to my 
heart, and my friendship shall never know any diminution, but 
shall continue to increase till time is no more. I offer, most sin- 
cerely and truly, to his Highness the President, my entire and de- 
voted services, to execute any wishes the President may have within 
my dominions, or within any ports or places wherein I possess the 
slightest influence. 

This is from your most beloved friend, 

SYEED BIN SULTAN 

Written on the twenty-second day of the Moon, Jamada Alawel, 
in the year Alhajira 1249, at the Royal Palace in the city of Muscat. 

This letter is to have the address of being presented to the 
most high and mighty Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States of America, whose name shines with so much brilliancy 
throughout the world. 


A Letter from Home 


On October 7, Edmund Roberts and his fellow travelers bid 
farewell to Muscat and sailed through the Gulf of Oman, south 
into the Indian Ocean toward Mozambique. Along the way, Mid- 
shipman Louis H. Roumfort of Mount Holly, Pennsylvania, died 
and was committed to the deep. Roberts remembered him as “a 
most worthy and excellent young man; had he lived, he would 
have been an ornament to his profession, and a most useful mem- 
ber of society.” 


Continuing onward past the east coast of Africa (not stopping 
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U.S. Sloop of War 
Peacock 
For: 
His Excellency, 
Mr. Edmund Roberts 
Envoy Extraordinary & Minister 


Plenipotentiary to the Courts of 


Cochin China, Siam, @c., @c., . 


Portsmouth, N.H., November 17, 1833 

Beloved Father 

We received a day or two since a delightful letter from you 
dated July from Batavia, giving a highly interesting and flattering 
account of your reception at Siam, which pleased and interested 
us very much. In the other letter enclosed you mentioned having 
received letters from Harriet and myself at Delhi and also of hav- 
ing written us there. 

In the letters which you received from Delhi, our accounts of 
the situation at first there were much more flattering than they 
afterwards turned out to be. I will not now give you all the particu- 
lars of it, but we were very much disappointed in the situation, and 
though the school was said to be the best one kept in that section of 
the country, yet so unused were the advantages of, they had learnt 
to do without and did not give encouragement enough for us both 
to continue. As you had told us dear father repeatedly, unless we 
were making money you preferred we should be at home, and on 
account of the removal from the village of many of the patrons of 
the school, it was so diminished that we could not both be sup- 
ported comfortably, and as you were to return in the spring, we had 
concluded with the advice of our friends, that we would return home 
this fall. We told our friends Mr. and Mrs. Clarke our determina- 
tion, They both felt very unpleasantly and urged one of our staying 
much, for they saw that both of us could not be supported there, 
which we were thinking of it, and I had between ourselves con- 
cluded to stay until the spring to oblige them. 


Leeann nena ee 





Mr. Clarke who is particularly partial and attached to Harriet 
urged her so warmly to become as he called it, his adopted child, 
and live with them always, keep the school or not as she pleased, 
but live with them as their own child promising to take every care 
of her and be the kindest of fathers, promising to bring her home 
the moment you arrived and that, as they had been so kind to us, 
it seemed ungrateful for us to refuse to consent that she should 
stay and I return home. Harriet also wished it very much and was 
as pleasantly and happily situated there as she could be, with many 
kind friends. After many tears and being obliged to be separated 
from her again, I consented and returned home about 13 weeks 
since, with great joy at seeing my six other sisters all well and 
happy. They seemed delighted to see me again, as I was to see 
them and all my Portsmouth friends. 

I stayed a week in Roxbury with Aunt Eustis and George Ann, 
who is to pass the winter with her. 

We have heard twice from Harriet since I returned. She is very 
well and happy. I hope dear father and I do not doubt it, that you 
will not look with disapprobation upon my Delhi expedition 
though. I feel sadly disappointed that we did not succeed better, 
but not discouraged in my determination to earn my own living. 

Elizabeth and Caroline Langdon keep school in the upper room 
in the Academy, and have the largest and most respectable and 
best school in town. It stands very high. Caroline and Ann Henry 
have attended it for the last summer, as they went when I returned 
and also appeared so interested in their studies, or so ambitious to 
excel, and begged so hard to be allowed to continue I did not like 
to take them away immediately, but have thought it best they 
should finish this quarter. 

Oh darling father, if you were only with us, we should be happy. 
We are so inexperienced that I am always afraid we shall do some- 
thing that you may disapprove, and if you were not so indulgent 
to us we should often be unhappy at the thought. Everyone in- 
quires repeatedly for you....since the Siam treaty was published in 
the Journal, “Our townsman Edmund Roberts, envoy.”! 

Mr. Clarke has received a call to the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Washington City. He says he does not think he will accept it. Uncle 
John is now in Portsmouth. He calls to see us frequently. 

Everyone speaks very highly of Catharine since our absence, 
of the propriety with which she had conducted herself, and the 
care she has taken of the children and house, though she says she 
is frightened to think how much money she has spent, but she has 
done the best she could. You will be surprised to see how the chil- 
dren have grown darling father. Alas you will find a house full of 
women: great, stout, healthy thriving women, very anxious to be 
with their dearly beloved parent, whom the older they grow, the 
more they love, appreciate and revere, and hope that our heavenly 
Father many continue to guide and protect him is the constant 
prayer of your dutiful daughter Sarah. 


Cape Town in South Africa 


On November 30, 1833, the Peacock and its companion Boxer 
were at sea off of the Cape of Good Hope at the extreme southern 
tip of Africa. During this time violent gales were encountered, 
causing much discomfort aboard. The ships put into False Bay 
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and paid a visit to Cape Town, which reminded Roberts 


...of a Dutch American town in the state of New York, except 
that soldiers are stationed at every principal places, as though the 
inhabitants were not trustworthy; they are seen before courts of 
justice, the government house, post office, and custom house, but 
they are never seen in my own country, even before the palace of 
the President. 


The officers and crew did much local sightseeing. Roberts saw 
a pair of zebras for sale priced at 90 pounds sterling for the two, a 
springbok, and an “ant bear,” presumably an anteater or aardvark. 
It was learned that an expedition of seven wagons and a crew of 
120 was being planned to journey into the uncharted areas of Af- 
rica—this being decades before the well chronicled Stanley and 
Livingstone trips. “May every success attend so laudable an under- 
taking,” Roberts wrote. “It is fraught with innumerable dangers, 
from sickly climates, savage beasts, and still more savage men.” 


To Rio, Then to America 


On December 21, 1833, the Peacock and Boxer left Cape Town 
and sailed toward Rio de Janeiro, sighting the Sugar Loaf promi- 
nence on January 17, 1834. Everyone looked forward to the long 
hoped for possibility that the U.S.S. Natchez in port would have 
arrived from the United States with bags of mail. It had been nearly 
20 months since anyone had received news from home! 


Good news. The little shuttle boat arrived from the Natchez, 
and the bags were 


...opened and distributed, the seals having been torn asunder, 
and the contents read with the utmost rapidity, and in a few min- 
utes the delightful sound that “all’s well” was heard from the cabin 
to the ward room, and from the steerage to the berth, gun, and 
spar decks, repaying all for the thousand perils they had encoun- 
tered from stormy oceans, treacherous reefs, and baneful climates. 
Such is the delight most painfully earned by a long, protracted 
absence from our country and our friends. 


In Rio de Janeiro, Edmund Roberts bid farewell to his friends 
on the Peacock, and spent the next six weeks ashore. At the end of 
February, he sent his belongings aboard the U.S.5. Lexington, Cap- 
tain Isaac McKeever, for the trip north to the United States. He 
and the officers subsequently went aboard the warship, which 
weighed anchor on March 1. 

The voyage home went quickly for Roberts, as every day brought 
him closer to his family. On March 27 the Lexington crossed the 
equator, and on April 24 Cape Cod came into view. A strong 
nor'wester howled across the water from Cape Ann. After spend- 
ing the day battling wind and waves, the ship came into Boston 
harbor and anchored near the lighthouse. On the next morning 
the officers and crew went ashore to the strains of Home Sweet 
Home. Roberts had been away for 26 months and had traveled 








| The article appeared in the Portsmouth Journal, Saturday, November 2, 1833, and commenced: “A 
an article copied from the Singapore Chronicle of June 6th, containing an account of the reception at S 


merican Treaty with Siam. We find in the New York Commercial Advertiser of Monday 
iam, of our townsman, EDMUND ROBERTS, Esq., Envoy from the United States 


to Cochin China and Siam. It is said to be written by a person residing at Siam. [At this point the next paragraph commenced in larger type and, presumably, was quoted from the 


Singapore paper.] The American sloop of war Peacock, Captain D. Geisinger, arrived at the Bar about the latter part of February last...” 
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Boston Harbor circa the 1830s. (Delineated and engraved by Robert Havell; copyright 1841) 
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about 45,000 statute miles. The ship continued onward to Ports- 
mouth, as per this item in the New-Hampshire Gazette, May 3, 1834: 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. Port of Portsmouth. Arrival of 
the Lexington. The U.S. sloop of war Lexington, Capt. McKeever, 
arrived at this port on Sunday last, from Rio de Janeiro, March 2, 
via Boston, where she put in on Friday. Edmund Roberts, Esq., of 
this town, came [as a] passenger and is the bearer of a treaty be- 


tween this government and the Siamese....”! 


In due course the Peacock, no longer with Roberts aboard, con- 
tinued to New York, arriving there on May 25.’ 


Finances 


Before leaving the Enterprise Edmund Roberts wrote these let- 
ters while the ship was anchored in Boston harbor, these being 
normal memoranda to take care of routine expenses: ° 


[To Secretary of State Louis McLane]* 

April 24, 1834 

I have the honor to inform you of my arrival this evening from 
Rio de Janeiro in the U.S.S. Lexington having sailed on the first of 
March. The ship proceeds to Boston the first fair wind, & as soon 
as I can procure my baggage, I shall proceed to Washington with 
the Treaties concluded with Siam and Muscat. I was under the ne- 
cessity of drawing on your Department on the 28 Feb for the sum 
of Eight hundred Dollars to pay necessary expenses chargeable to 
your Department for misc.[?] & other expenses due the Purser of 
the Peacock since leaving Singapore. The bal. was drawn in my own 
favor & was sold at a discount of Fourteen percentum netting the 
sum of Six hundred & Eighty eight Dollars being at the same rate 
Mr. Brown sold a bill for 600 Dollars as he informed me. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully obedient st. 

Edmund Roberts 


Again to Secretary of State McLane: 


Boston 

April 25, 1834 

I have drawn on you this day for the sum of One hundred & 
Seventy five Dollars at sight in favor of Cap. Isaac McKeever, being 
the amount of his bill for my portion of cabin expenses on the U.S.S. 
Lexington in Rio de Janeiro to the United States, which please honor. 


I have the honor to be 
Yrs, Edmund Roberts 
Boston Harbor, Outer Roadstead 


Report to President Jackson 


On returning from the mission Roberts prepared reports con- 
cerning Muscat and Siam and the perceived potential there. The 
successful negotiations at Siam and Muscat were the first diplo- 
matic trade treaties America had arranged with countries in those 
remote regions. 
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In early May, Roberts went to Washington and conferred with 
President Andrew Jackson, who was “highly gratified at what he was 
pleased to term the great success of my mission.”° Further, “The 
whole course of my conduct is approved by the whole Cabinet.” The 
signed treaties were then given to Congress for ratification. 


All-was well on the diplomatic front. 


Correspondence with Daughter Harriet 


Edmund Roberts’ daughters loved him dearly and wanted him 
to stay as near to them as possible. At the same time, Roberts’ 
financial situation remained unfavorable, and he endeavored to 
rebuild assets, both by contemplating another voyage—which of- 
fered a certain stipend—and also by making inquiries concern- 
ing private business he might conduct in one or the other of the 
ports he might visit, especially Canton. It must not have been 
easy for him when he received the following letter from his daugh- 
ter Harriet (“Hatty”), dated May 4, 1831, who was staying with 
Rey. and Mrs. Clarke in Delhi, New York. At the time, his younger 
daughters were in Portsmouth and had been visited by him, but 
he had not gone to Delhi, which was located in upstate New 
York in a remote district. 


...Oh, my dear, darling, precious honey father, I can scarcely 
believe that you can have once more seen home and all that is dear 
to you again, but poor Hatty! I hope that we never, never shall 
cease to be grateful to God for the last and great mercy—that of 
restoring the best of fathers to his children. In my anxiety, I have 
often thought that I could never cease to be grateful and now, can 
only earnestly desire that prosperity may not hurt me.° 

Do tell me, dear father, whether my sisters have altered much 
and in what respects! Are they improved as much as you expected? 
I feel a very great anxiety to know all about them from an impar- 
tial witness, or one who can see their improvement distinctly as 
you can, after so long an absence. 

I have postponed writing to them, darling, a day or two after | 
wished because Mr. Clarke has been away from home more than a 
fortnight, and I felt anxious to see him before writing you. He has 
not yet got back again, however, and I thought I would not wait any 
longer, as you certainly must be in Washington by this time. 

1 do not think that Mr. Clarke will remain in Delhi, a great 
while longer, as a better situation has been offered him, but he has 
not, as yet decided, and I wished to know before I wrote you, 
which was the reason why I delayed writing you. 

The people here are very, very anxious to see you, and I hope, 
darling, you will stay long enough to let them all take a peep at 
you. They pretend that they are very sorry to have me leave Delhi, 
and perhaps they are, a little so. But when I think of you and the 
sisters and Polly and home, my heart is ready to leap to my mouth, 
so thrilling is the sensation. Only think, dear father, that is more 
than two years and a half since I felt the paternal and all that is so 
dear, love! “Then shall we all meet again”! 





| The notice continued with a list of the ship’s officers. In addition to Roberts, passengers on the ship included Lieut. W. Hunter and Midshipman William S. Drayton. 


2 New York arrival location and date from Niles’ Register, May 31, 1834, p. 218. 
3 Letters in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 


4 McLane (May 28, 1786-Oct. 7, 1857), a distinguished diplomat and politician, was named in 1831 secretary of the Treasury by President Jackson; he served as Secretary of State from 
May 29, 1833, until June 30, 1834. McLane had a fine relationship with Roberts and was appreciative of his efforts. 


5 Letter from Roberts to his daughter Harriet, May 10, 1834. 


6 “Prosperity”: Seemingly, good times were in the offing, or at least Edmund Roberts had expressed optimism. 
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I sometimes think, that I have grown so ugly that you won't be 
able to love me again, as you used to do. But I do hope that | am 
deceived, for I shall not want to live, if 1 could really believe it. 1 
feel very much attached to many of my scholars here, and shall 
leave them and many others in the village with much regret. 

Mrs. Clarke says I must give her love to you, and tell you that 
they long very much to see you, and want you to come to Delhi a 
great deal for everything but taking me away. She says she hopes 
you will not depend upon my going, a great deal. But, oh, you 
darling precious little soul, I shall almost fly up to the moon with 
joy, to see you once more. 

Dear father, what do you think of my keeping school any longer! 
I think it ought to depend on your success and prospects altogether. 
I desire therefore, that it may be assumed, if there is the least reason 
why I should, I am perfectly contented, and shall be even happy to 
do so. I know that every situation in life can be made respectable 
and happy by the character and deportment of the occupier. So be 
so kind, dear father, as to write to me, as soon as you possibly can, as 
I do long very much to hear again from you. 

I have written to you once in Washington, [to be forwarded to] 
your arrival in Rio. I hope you will see Mr. Hobbie, who is assistant 
postmaster general, for he has been here with his family several times 
since we have been in Delhi, and I want them to see you. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke have both been as kind to me, dear father, 
as the kindest and best brother and sister, and I love them both very 
much indeed. I know that you will express as well as feel the warm- 
est gratitude towards them for all their kindness, to your poor and 
unworthy child. Good bye, my own beloved father, God Almighty 
bless and keep you, and grant that I may most speedily embrace you. 

Your affectionate child 

Harriet L. Roberts 


On June 4, 1834, Harriet, still in Delhi, wrote to her father, 


Heavenly Father for the rich mercies He has showered upon us 
and thus kindly providing for us and protecting us, but oh, I can- 
not think of your again leaving us and so soon as you probably 
would be obliged to in case you accept government appointments. 

I do wish I could go with you. Mr. Clarke says if you go again 
he must go with you as chaplain. But I am afraid his dear little 
wife would have a few words to say upon the subject. 

Dear father, I cannot tell you how kind and indulgent they 
have been to me and how great my attachments to them. I told 
them you asked what you should bring for them or the baby, and 
they said only yourself safe and sound. 

There is a lady here, called Mrs. Hathaway with whom Sarah 
and myself boarded for some time last summer, while Mrs. Clarke 
was sick. She helped us with the greatest kindness and affection 
and I have adopted her for my aunt. She has a little boy about 
John’s age. Do as you please dear Papa about bringing presents for 
them or their children, of course. I should be highly gratified myself 
to have the pleasure of so doing. I have received the most marked 
kindness myself, from everybody here, and to some individuals I 
am much indebted both in the way of kindness and presents. 

I wish very much to make presents to some of my pupils, who 
have been so long with me and whom | love dearly. But when | 
think of them, there appear to be so many included in the number 
that I can scarcely select. But will you dear father, if you can well 
afford it buy me two common “French Testaments”: “The His- 
tory of Charles XII” in French, and “The History of Peter the 
Great” in French, and “Father Clement” in English. I believe all 
of these if commonly bound will not be more than $3.00. I may 
be mistaken however. 

I'd not ask any more for I feel that | ought not ask for any at all. 
But oh! just this one “The History of Napoleon’s Campaign,” I think 
it is called, from the Harper's Family Library, and I think it would 
be better to have “The Life of Josephine” from the same collection 


who was in Washington where he was meeting with government instead of “Father Clement” as those volumes I believe are cheaper. 


Now dear father I already begin to feel sorry for having asked for all 
these, and I believe I shall feel worried about it till I see you but do 
promise me, dear darling father, not to get anything unless it is 


officials concerning his recent voyage, presenting invoices, and 
awaiting the hoped-for ratification of the treaty by the Senate: 


I cannot express to you, my beloved father, how anxiously, very 
anxiously I have been watching for you, nor how great my disap- 
pointment, as night after night the stage passed by and no darling 
father in it. I had almost given you up in despair, neither seeing you 
nor hearing from you, and a thousand vague conjectures arose in 
my imagination with regard to your long silence and absence. 

Sometimes I thought you were sick or had the ofthalmya as 
you did have the last time you returned from a warm climate. 
Again I thought you had been ordered away again, and had not 
time to come for me. Yesterday I was told that the Erie had been 
ordered to prepare for sea in the Boston harbor, to proceed upon 
the same expedition or rather the route from which you had just 
returned. This alarmed me not a little. 

Tonight I received your letter of the 31st of May and could 
not help crying from all the disappointment of having to wait so 
much longer seeing you. Hope deferred makes the heart sick, and 
positively mine has been so long deferred that I have felt com- 
pletely sick both in mind and body for the last week. I know, 
beloved parent, that I can never be sufficiently thankful to our 


perfectly convenient. I feel so afraid that in some way you will not 
be able to come but I pray God that your poor child may not be 
disappointed in this so long anticipated mercy. 

Your own daughter, 

Hatty. 

[P.S.] Mr. and Mrs. Clarke give their kind regards, and they 
will be very much disappointed if you do not stop directly at 
their door. They expect to leave Delhi and settle in Lockport in 
a few weeks.’ I forgot to tell you, dear father, that I gave up my 
school more than a fortnight inspired by what you said in your 
last letter before this one. Please write me when you shall leave 
Washington City. 


Edmund Roberts, in Washington, replied to Harriett, c/o the 
Rev. Orange Clarke, Delhi, New York, on June 14, 1834:° 


My dear Harriett," 
Your letter of the 4th came three days since only and I have 
waited till... .answer it, expecting to be able to tell you that...more 








' Selah R. Hobbie (1797-1854) was from Delhi. From 1827 to 1829 he served as a Democratic congressman from New York. In 1829 incoming President Andrew Jackson appointed 
him as second assistant postmaster general of the United States; he became first assistant postmaster general in 1836, serving in the post until 1851 and again in 1853-4. 

? Rey, Orange Clarke resigned from St. John’s Church, Delhi, on June 3, 1834. 

* ‘Transcript (not original) of letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. In this citation the words in brackets are those added in brackets by someone who copied 
the original letter and added this: “Series of dots indicate parts of letter mutilated or torn off; also brackets mean words supplied by me.” 

* Variously spelled as Harriet or Harriett by Edmund Roberts. 
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free to move when...I listed, but | am disappointed by the Secre- 
tary of State who has put me off until Monday or Tuesday, in fact 
the President I understand wishes me to remain here till the 25th, 
until the “General Appropriation Bill” is passed, but the instant | 
get my account settled | shall endeavor to obtain his permission, 
although it is a loss to me probably of eight or ten dollars per day, 
and which cannot last longer than the 31st of this month. 

The President and Secretary of State having expressed them- 
selves decidedly and unequivocally my friends, | should mar my 
future prospects perhaps and in fact yours and your sisters should 
I leave here without their full, free and entire assent. | would not 
hurry myself were it not on your account, you seem so distressed 
at my absence and at the frequent disappointments, but my dear 
child are you not willing to sacrifice a little more in addition to 
the many sacrifices you have already so nobly, and so praiseworthily 
acquiesced in, without repining? 

I know you will. It is only a few days more. As for my again 
leaving my dear children and my country, it is altogether uncer- 
tain. The Government wishes me to go to Asia if the Treaties are 
ratified and they can obtain sufficient means to carry another 
mission into effect, but this is very uncertain. 

At all events I must have a higher grade in the “Corps Diplo- 
matique” which I trust will be granted. [Consequently] I shall 
receive a much higher salary. If all these [affairs can be] suitably 
arranged, then an expedition will [probably] sail early in Novem- 
ber next, but not. ..cause they will do exactly as I recommended. 

[The only reason] why I remain here is to obtain an [adequate 
compensation] for my arduous services on the [last] expedition, 
and something will be added to the first agreement without doubt 
for the government say | deserve it. 

Now my dear would you have me quit here and ruin my 
present and future prospect? I say again I know you would not— 
a few fleeting days and all will be well. Nothing short of an act 
of the “Master of All Men's Lives’ —the Controller of the Desti- 


nies of Man will, can or shall hinder me from coming for you— 





are you satisfied, my dear? 

I will answer for you. | am. 

Then do not cry again, for it only adds to your poor father's 
sufferings. 

Do not say I am sick in body and mind from disappointment— 
cheer up my dear—“The day of your redemption draws nigh.” 
Faint not by the way—never repine over what is inevitable, —it is 
folly—it is wicked,—it is finding fault with the acts—of whom? 
Of the Almighty Father—great blessings are frequently hid under 
a close veil—and when it is lifted, and we see light shining in 
darkness—how our hearts rejoice, and how deeply we regret our 
want of gratitude to the giver of all good. 

I have for years and years, quietly submitted to an accumula- 
tion of misfortunes and distresses that no tongue can tell but myself, 
and under which I have seen people sink into the grave by sick- 





ness, and a broken heart, while others among my former friends 
have dared to rush into the presence of Him and say “My burdens 
in life were too much for me.” 


This would not be the case if they would never suffer them- 








blest place which “Eye hath not seen, neither hath ear heard, not 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the blessings 
reserved for those who do his pleasure.” 

The cheerful heart, the one who accepts God’s blessings thank- 
fully, and never complains of the trials which are frequently put 
upon him, is among the least acceptable. He must be preferred to 
the gloomy Christian, who is constantly complaining of what he 
impiously conceives to be a vale of tears, as though the Almighty 
had placed him here on purpose {to thwart] him.' 

I am well aware, my dear, of the deep obligations you are un- 
der to Mr. & Mrs. Clarke for their unbound kindness to you and 
Sarah. The things you desire shall be purchased and whatever else 
you want. Write me another letter to the care of Grinnell, Minturn 
& Co., NY, “To be left till called for” and say you do or do not 
want something else. 

I must either wait in New York going or returning and I think the 
latter will be best as you will have an opportunity of employing a first 
rate dentist, which I believe you have not yet found. Ifan opportunity 
had served should you not have preferred going to Albany to see Isa- 
bella Lacy alias Mrs.—if you do, I will come there for you. 

If | can not obtain the books you want, shall I substitute oth- 
ers in English and what shall they be? There are many valuable 
and cheap books in Harper's F{amily] Library. 

There is at home some Canton ivory fans, if I could have a 
dozen or so sent to Delhi even after you have left, should you 
prefer them to the books or in addition to them—they are very 
handsome—well wrought in figures and not expensive. I am afraid 








if yourself or Mr. Clarke went on so sickly an expedition, you 
would never return as you are not acclimated—pray what shall 
bring to Mrs. Clarke & Mrs. Hathaway or their two boys. Say to 
which or what—make your selection, my dear, because I cannot? 

There is some uncertainty whether my two treaties will be 
ratified by the Senate for the senators consider my appointment as 
an usurpation on the part of the President. The same offense was 
taken in the Turkish Treaty. Mr. Rhind was appointed by the Presi- 
dent only, and a large number of the senators negatived it, but it 
passed finally. Mine has been under discussion for some days. 

...I left off this space...to send you a draft on Grinnell, 
Minturn & Company, for 50 or 100 dollars, but as I shall so soon 
be with you I omit it. Mrs. Woodbury & Mrs. Olney wish to go 
on with me, but I have told them that you were at Delhi with 
Mrs. Clarke and that I must go for you and leave them in New 
York—whether they will go or not I am at a loss to know, and 
furthermore I promised your Aunt Eustis you would come there 
and stay a day or two which must be done also, as there is a special 
reason for it, and two days | must stop in New York, one on our 
account, or in Boston, and one for myself perhaps. 

Look here, my dear, you must leave off worrying. It seems 
those few Books trouble you. You will have so many troubles on 
hand by and by as poor Polly’ and she has had added lately four, 
viz. three goats and Polly Hopkins. I cannot again pay the postage 
of the letters for they are sent to the Post Office. 

[Remainder of letter missing] 


useless. Let them wait patiently,—let 
them run and not be weary in well doing—run and not faint— 
for those only are fit for the “higher seats” in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where all sighing, and sorrowing is done away, in that 


selves to repine where it is 





Correspondence with Daughters in Portsmouth 


During the same time, letters from Edmund Roberts in Wash- 
ington were exchanged with his daughters in Portsmouth. The fol- 








i is is an insight i , fai i i istianity i feels a direc ection with God. At the time, 
| Seemingly, this is an insight into Roberts’ faith and beliefs; rather than adhere to sectarian credos or even Christianity in general, he feels a direct connection with 


much published Christian theology had it that man was a “lowly worm,” etc. Roberts would have none of this. 


2 Possibly Polly Brewster. 
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lowing messages were written by three daughters using the same 


sheet, over a period of two days. It is shown that he had been to 


Portsmouth for an all-too-short visit, and now was in Washington: 


[Message from Catharine] 

May 6, 1834 

My dear father, 

It seems scarcely possible that we have seen you at all. These 
precious moments are so short, when we had you with us. It seems 
more like a dream than reality. When shall we again have the 
ecstatic felicity of beholding your loved image? 

Our family seems quite old fashioned since you and Sarah left 
us, but hope it will not long remain so. Your friends, Captain [Isaac] 
McKeever & Mr. Shaw, as well as most of the officers are still 
here, but I believe the two former leave town tomorrow. ' 

They have been very kind in coming to see us, particularly 
Mr. Shaw. I think he is one of the most agreeable and fascinating 
gentlemen, I ever knew, we have been expecting him here all day 
to bid us good-bye, and as it is now nearly nine oclock we have 
almost given them up. Yesterday he read us a letter he had been 
writing you. 

He says in June or July he thinks he shall take his wife and 
child and go to Portland on a visit, and stay in this town a week. 
Now do, father dear, ask him to stay here at this house when he 
comes, for he keeps telling us all the time how much he admires 
you and what a perfect character you are—as if we did not know 
it. Most of the officers have been here. 

Saturday evening | played several games of chess with Dr. Dodd 
and think he is very agreeable. I forgot to say how very urgent Mr. 
Shaw is to have you visit him in Philadelphia. He says he shall go 
to the Hotel every day and inquire after Mr. Roberts until he comes. 
The Captain is also a very agreeable and clever man. I admire 
him, and more so, because he admires you so much! | wish they 
would both be situated here. 

Now father dear that you are in Washington, please not to 
make any proposals or let anyone else make any for you, about 
going on another cruise to the East Indies, or anywhere else. And 
you precious little soul, if you must do something instead of let- 
ting your great handy daughters take care of themselves, please 
Papa, if you are in such a good place, to be looking out for more 
eligible situation for me, as I intend to do something or other and 
not let others support my business. 

The sailors since they were discharged, have been enjoying 
themselves at a fine rate. They have an hourly coach and two 
barouches and omnibus plying across the head of the street from 
morning to night, and seem to have fine fun. Cousin Mary Ann 
has quite recovered from her attack of mumps, she drank tea 
with us yesterday. 

Yesterday Captain Stover gave a dinner party to the officers. 
They all seemed quite delighted with Portsmouth, with the people, 
they say are so very kind and hospitable. 

Martha Upham returned to Portsmouth last evening. As it 
has been raining very hard all day I have not been able to see her, 
Miss Polly Hopkins we find has a very bad temper, and is exceed- 
ingly troublesome, so I am afraid that if we keep her a great while 
longer, Miss Polly Woodstock will quite lose her patience, which 
you know was never one of the quietest, but I assure you she takes 
excellent care not only of Polly Hopkins, but Mrs. [G— not clear], 
her son William, and her daughter Ann as well as Mrs. Charles 





Burroughs and her daughter, Carla, so you see dear father she has 
her hands and her tongue quite full. 

All your curiosities are very much admired by both young 
and old alike, dear father, and I assure you that the house has 
been quite filled of many persons from all quarters. Behold the 
wonders from the East.’ 

I did not begin to write till nearly 9 oclock, dearest father, and 
am in a great hurry for I want to write a letter to [cousin or aunt] 
Sarah in Roxbury and Harriet in Delhi before I go to bed. 

We have received a letter from Harriet, but she has not re- 
ceived your last. It was dated the 28th, well long ere this she has 
got it and feasted well upon it. Oh how delightful it will be when 
we are all together, again if it is only for a few months. 

Aunt Harris has got quite settled down in her new house, but 
I have not been over to see her yet. Mr. Bell is having her old 
house fixed over at a fine rate. It is a pity somebody better could 
not live there that we were acquainted with. 

I long again to see you again, dearest father, and I hope and 
trust it will not be very long. I have now so far trespassed upon the 
paper that I am afraid to write any more for fear that I shall get a 
severe scolding, so good night my dear beloved father and believe 
me your ever truly affectionate daughter, 

Catharine 


[Message from daughter Ann Henry] 

Portsmouth, May 7th, 1834 

Dear Father: 

This morning the two sweetest men in town took their depar- 
ture, the Captain and Mr. Shaw, I had a great mind to cry, when I 
heard of it, for I had not seen half enough of them. Mr. Shaw is 
lovely. I would give anything if he only would come here to live. 
He only sung us one song, and said that he would come yesterday 
and sing us some more, but it rained, and he did not come, and so 
we have not bid him good-bye, I never saw such an agreeable man, 
in my life. I do not suppose that we will see you until June. You 
must, dear father, excuse my disagreeable letter. 

Your affectionate 

Ann 


[Message from daughter Caroline] 

Dear Father, 

It has been raining fast all day. I despair of going to the bible 
class tonight at our blessed little chapel. Once that both Mary 
Ann & Ann Henry have filled their letters with Mr. Shaw, so as I 
expect you will be tired of hearing about him, so I will confine 
myself (though, unwillingly) to say that he is more agreeable and 
lovely than I can find words to express. If you see him in Philadel- 
phia do tell him that we did not know what to make of his depart- 
ing without bidding us good-bye. We were almost affronted and 
Captain McKeever, too. What a gentlemanly man he is. I do ad- 
mire him. 

I bless the day when you first made up your mind to come away 
in the Lexington. Do you not think that I am quite enthusiastic. 
Well, well, enough of Mr. Shaw. I hope that you will (although I say 
this disinterestedly) stay a day to two in Delhi, to show yourself to 
the people there, for I feel that they will be all perfectly delighted 
with you. Harriet will be so much overwhelmed with the sight of 
you that she will not think about coming home now. 

Good-bye your affectionate daughter, Caroline. 


' Captain and officers of the U.S.S. Lexington, which had brought Edmund Roberts back to the Portsmouth from Rio de Janeiro. 
? Souvenirs Roberts brought back from the voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock. 
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The above-referenced letter from the charming Lieut. T.D. 
Shaw to Edmund Roberts, May 5, 1834, was addressed to Rob- 
erts in Washington: 


Letter to Edmund Roberts from his daughter Molly (Mary Ann) 
in Portsmouth, June 8, 1834: 


Lt. T. D. Shaw 

May 5, 1834, Portsmouth, 

E. Roberts, Esquire 

Washington 

Dear Sir, 

I hope you reached Washington in good health and found all 
things going on well not withstanding the violent and uncalled 
for opposition of the “Very Honorable Senator” to our Most Ex- 
cellent President, he has contended with difficulties before and 
can do the like again, and by the gentlemen who compose his 
Cabinet. Philadelphia City is against him. No one need ask why! 
But all can answer. This Philadelphia—is not Pennsylvania! Penn- 
sylvania is with our President. 

I have been to see the young ladies several times and have 
spent a pleasant hour. They are well. 

We are all delighted with the place. The good people have sent 
us so many invites to dinner and to tea parties, that we have been 
compelled to send in a few regrets or, eat two or three dinners the 
same day, which you know Sir would be quite out of the question 
with me. I must keep myself on the bran bread list for a while. 

I shall venture on a good dinner when I have the pleasure of a 
visit from you in our good city. 

I hope you will not forget to speak to Mr. W. about the 
of this Dock Yard. There is no wharf to have a ship to, for fitting 


wants 





or refitting. There is no magazine to receive the powder, there is 
no hospital to receive and give comfort to our poor sick Jacks 
(sailors]. There are things, My Dear Sir, that are absolutely wanted, 
and I do not doubt for one moment, but that Mr. Woodbury will 
have them completed as early as possible, when it is brought to his 
consideration. I look upon this station as one of very special im- 
portance, and am fully of opinion that the yard must be put in the 
most complete condition. A rigging loft and spar shed are very 
much wanted. Norfolk & Boston yards have received every atten- 
tion, but this place seems to have been neglected. | hope Mr. W. 
will send one of the frigates here that will probably return home 
this summer, that our officers may become more acquainted with 
the station and the good people here. Indeed, I would like to hear 
of a ship’ arrival here at least once a year.' 

Yesterday afternoon I and Capt. McKeever walked out as far 
as Mr. W country seat, a beautiful place. 

I think we will leave for home tomorrow, Every mail brings 
me a letter or two. My family and friends are half wild to see me, 
but while I have health and there is a duty to do, I will remain. 
The sacrifice must and ought to be made. There are too many 
who are making a convenience of the service. However, | see that 
Mr. W. is determined that those who are in health shall go to sea 
in their turn, and that all shore stations shall be changed every 
third year. This is certainly doing all a great justice. I wish you 
will think on this in a hurry. I will therefore say “errors excepted.”* 

With great Esteem, 

I am your obedient serv't, 


T.D. Shaw 


I have just been searching the desk for some lines {lined pa- 
per| to write upon my beloved father, but as | cannot find more, 
I suppose the children have carried them all off, and you must 
excuse my letter if it is not quite even, as I am not used to writ- 
ing without them. 

We received your letter today by Mr. Larkin, and I am sure 
you are quite relieved and delighted after so long a silence to hear 
that you had not quite forgotten your poor children, though so far 
away. We have been anxiously watching the stages for the two past 
weeks and every night have been disappointed, as we had not heard 
from yourself, Sarah or Harriet for a long time, and today we have 
heard that you are not coming home for the present. O, how dis- 
appointment sinks the heart of women! 

I was ready to cry for a week when | read you were being 
detained so long, but thought it very foolish, and withheld my 
tears for a more needful occasion, and look forward with rapture 
to that blessed moment when our adored father and our absent 
sisters were restored to our arms. 

I received a letter from Eleanor Larkin today and she said 
she met my dear father in the street the other day and was per- 
fectly delighted to see a Portsmouth acquaintance, she also re- 
gretted very much being not in when you called. Do call again, 
dear father, and comfort the poor child for she is homesick | 
believe and is one of the best little souls I know of, she and I 
have long been great cronies. 

I hope Capt. McKeever, Mr. Myers, Mr. Williamson, and 
Purser [not clear] will all come here this summer, for they are all 
very agreeable gentlemen, and when you go to Philadelphia do try 
and prevail upon Mr. Shaw and ask him to come on with his lady 
he talked of when he was here, and I want to see him very much. 
He is so handsome and so agreeable and talks so fast that I do 
admire him. I believe all the other officers were jealous of him for 
nobody seemed to think so much of him as we did. 

We have dispersed or rather collected all of your curiosities, 
which were very much admired by everyone, and I believe some 
of them covet your swords and chessmen. One says I should have 
this sword-cane to carry out evenings and another wants your 
Zullapoy razors to shave themselves with, and this thing and an- 
other, that I supposed we shall have to keep a good lookout among 
the beaux for fear they should forfeit their name. 

| am very much delighted with your chessmen and are very 
fond of playing them, and if I could get some agreeable player and 
one that is as fond of the game as myself I should play every evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ladd and Caroline set out on Friday 
morning to travel for Mr. Ladd’ health. The Dr. says if this journey 
does not cure him nothing will, and I do not know exactly what is 
the matter with him. He is in the same way as Mr. Halliburton. 

I forgot dear father that you did not like to have us write on 
the back of a letter or I would not have written a letter, but please 
excuse my forgetfulness... 

Dr. and Mrs. Burroughs have gone to Boston to stay for a 
fortnight and Marianne Coffin has also gone home and was very 
much disappointed at not seeing you before she left town. A Mr. 





| The terms frigate and ship in this context refer to a large 44-gun ship-of-the-line, of which the Navy had only a few. These vessels, manned by 500 or more, were the most important 


in the fleet, and the arrival of one at the Philadelphia Navy Yard would have been a badge of distinction for the facility. 


‘ * ; s 3 ; - + ae roan ee a -xamined in detail. 
2 “Errors excepted” was a common notation on nautical bills and receipts of the era, indicating that the items had been sent or received, but not examined 
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Shepard read for us today, but I forget what he is and from whence 
he came. 

If you do not come this week do write us again that we may 
know when to expect. | must say good buy to my own precious 
darling beloved father. 

Your affectionate dutiful daughter, Molly. 


Making Plans 


After arriving home, Edmund Roberts decided to rebuild his 
finances on several fronts. He made investigations as to the state of 
maritime commerce in Canton, the sole trading port in China open 
to American vessels. Among those from whom he sought informa- 
tion was R. Latimer of Wilmington, Delaware, who had been in 
the China trade for 19 years. On June 29, 1834, he wrote to Rob- 
erts, stating that he was about to go on a trip to Niagara Falls and 
Quebec, and would answer in detail later, but that the “Trade List 
(American Trade with China)” could be had upon application to 
the State Department. Latimer advised that he would be moving 
to Philadelphia to reside there. He commented on matters that 
must have been brought up by Roberts in his original letter of 
inquiry (not seen by the author), noting: “I never liked” J.R. 
Morrison (Roberts’ interpreter, a.k.a. “private secretary,” for part 
of his recent voyage) in China. Latimer stated that Mr. Low had 
left China and had died at the Cape and that Mr. King (of 
Olyphant, King & Co., Canton factors) was in Europe. 


Separately, from the government Roberts sought additional 
compensation for his efforts on the recent mission, and complained 
that he had been, in fact, an ambassador of America, but had been 
paid only the wages of a humble clerk, $1,500 per year. Months 
later, on December 28, 1834, Bill 589 was introduced by the De- 
partment of State on his behalf into the House of Representatives, ' 
accompanied by a five-page written letter from Roberts. Additional 
compensation to the amount of $7,300 was requested, but not 
approved until long thereafter. 


Roberts also pursued the seeking of compensation from losses 
he suffered years earlier with France and Spain and positioned 
himself to be hired by the government for a future mission, in- 
cluding delivery of the treaties he had arranged. 


Secretary of State Louis McLane seemed to be receptive to 
Roberts’ future as a special agent and realized the good work he 
had done. McLane felt that in particular there was additional po- 
tential to develop trade with Japan, which remained closed to for- 
eigners. Anticipating that the Untied States Senate would ratify 
the treaties he had brought back from his voyage, Roberts made 
plans for a return trip to the Indian Ocean and to Siam, but Con- 
gress was busy with other things, and delays ensued. 


In due course, on June 30, 1834, the treaties with the Sultan of 
Muscat and the King of Siam were ratified. 


However, on the very next day, on July 1, 1834, John Forsyth 
replaced McLane as secretary of state, and the momentum Rob- 
erts had established with the State Department was not contin- 
ued.’ Forsyth dutifully listened to a new presentation by Roberts 
and reviewed the matter, but showed no enthusiasm for a second 
voyage to deliver the signed treaties. Incredibly, Forsyth suggested 
in August 1834 that if Roberts had any other offers of employ- 
ment he should accept them, as his status as a future special agent 
or representative was in doubt! 


Book Envisioned 


Throughout late spring and the summer, Roberts developed 
plans to write a book about his voyage, as at the time there were 
relatively few authentic American travelogues describing the dis- 
tant parts of the world to which he had traveled, and his narrative 
was expected to find a wide market. 


All along the trip he had kept many notes of people encoun- 
tered, sights and incidents, and other commentaries of the voyage, 
these being in addition to an “official” journal of diplomatic nego- 
tiations that he later turned over to the State Department. The 
latter was limited nearly in its entirety to day-by-day descriptions 
of meeting with officials of Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat. 


Secretary of State Forsyth cautioned him to be careful with 
what he published in his book lest future relations with Cochin- 
China and other countries be impaired, but the correspondence 
seems to indicate that this was to be left up to Roberts’ discretion. 


Expenses on the mission had exceeded Roberts’ estimates, and 
he filed a claim for reimbursement to the extent of $7,297. Con- 
gressman Samuel Bell of New Hampshire acted on his behalf in 
the House of Representatives, while in the Senate, Edward Everett 
of Massachusetts later came to his aid.’ However, Roberts’ peti- 
tion came late in the session, and Congress adjourned before any 
action could be taken. 


The journal, the matter of compensation, and other matters 
are discussed in these letters from State Department files: 


[From] Department of State 

Washington, August 5, 1834 

[To] Edmund Roberts, Esq. 

Portsmouth, NH 

Sir, Your letter of the 26th with its enclosures was duly received. 

In respect to your claim for an additional allowance, I have to 
advise that the President did not express an intention to recom- 
mend it to Congress. His opinion was that he could not allow the 





' Bill printed by Blair and Rives, Washington. 


* Forsyth (October 22, 1780-October 21, 1841) served in the U.S. Senate from November 9, 1829 until June 27, 1834, after which he became secretary of state, a post which he 
retained through the balance of the Jackson administration. He perfected the spoliation claims against France, negotiations for which had begun in earnest in 1831 under Secretary 


Livingston. * McLane’s son, Louis, Jr., was a midshipman in the Navy at the time, and as will be related, he served aboard the second voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock. 


* Letter from Everett to Roberts: “Charlestown, Mass., 24 November 1834. Dear Sir— I received your favor of the 10th a few days since. It will give me great pleasure to do anything 


in my power to promote the success of your application. If your engagements permit, I think it might be useful for you to come to Washington yourself with a view of furnishing 


explanations in person. It would be very gratifying to me to have an opportunity of perusing the journal kept by you on your constructive and interesting voyage. | am, Dear Sir, 


respectfully yours, Edward Everett.” 
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claim and he referred you to Congress as the only authority com- 
petent to grant it. The opinion of the Department, however, is on 
record, and you will have the benefit of it, on the call of any Com- 
mittee to which the claim may be referred. But it will be for you 
to bring your case before Congress by petition in the usual man- 
ner. 

The Journal of your mission it is believed should belong to 
the Department of State. There is no objection, however to your 
having the use of it, but if you have it in view to make a publica- 
tion on the subject, | recommend that it be delayed until the 
ratifications are exchanged, lest by some means it should inter- 
fere with that event. There may be danger, also that a publica- 
tion of your journal would interfere with any future negotiation 
in Cochin-China. 

Your journals now in the Department relate only to Cochin- 
China and Siam. I will thank you to furnish also that portion 
which concerns Muscat. It is the intention of the Department to 
publish as much of your report as may be prudently and usefully 
disclosed; and a copy will be sent to you. 

I will thank you for a description or a sketch of the swords 
which you think it would be proper to send to Siam. 

The vouchers, which accompanied your account, are filed with 
it, and cannot be withdrawn; but copies will be furnished of such, 
as you may desire. 

The President has not signified to me his intention of again 
sending an agent to Asia. He is now absent from Washington, and 
I can offer no opinion on the subject. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


The above-mentioned swords seemed to be especially impor- 


the substance of your proceedings had been published ahead, to 
the great hazard of the final success of your mission. | supposed 
that your journal would contain matters which, for a time at least, 
it might be important to your interests that the publication should 
not be delayed. I must rely upon your discretion for inserting only 
such parts as they may now be properly disclosed. 

I would nevertheless, request that all references to Japan and 
Cochin-China and other countries in the Eastern Seas which were 
intended to be enhance in your mission, except Muscat and Siam, 
may, for the present, be omitted as the success of any further at- 
tempts in those quarters might otherwise be frustrated. 

I’m informing you that the President had given me no direc- 
tions as to your future employment in the prosecution of the objects 
of that mission. I did not mean to convey the idea that it had been 
decided not to employ you. The ratifications of the treaties, which 
you concluded are to be exchanged, and the presents promised are 
to be sent out; and if nothing more should be intended by the Presi- 
dent, it is probable that the officer in command of the U.S. ship 
which will carry them will be charged with that duty. But, if it be 
intended that the original objects of your mission shall be further 
prosecuted, it is probable that you will be employed in that service. 
On the President's return to Washington, I will ask his directions on 
the subject; but, in the uncertainty in which it must necessarily 
remain until that time, I would not recommend you to decline any 
other pursuit in which you may wish to engage. 

For the present of one hundred dollars to the Phra Klang of 
Siam which you state was omitted to be charged on your account, 
it will be necessary for you to present another account to be sub- 
mitted for the President's approbation, or it may be included in 
your memorial with the other claims for which you have been 
referred to Congress. 

I shall be glad to receive more particular information respect- 


tant. And, indeed, the New York Commercial Advertiser agreed:' ing the statues, which have recently been sent back to New York 


...We rather “guess,” but we don't know for certain, that among 
the presents are two splendid sabres—so finely tempered in metal, 
and so rich and beautiful in their mountings, which are of pure 
and massive gold—that Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin might 
have gloried in the use of them in the tournament. 

Such sabres we saw at Marquand’s some weeks since, and from 
their superb workmanship—the sheaths being of pure gold, and 
embossed with various armorial devices, and the blades of Dam- 
ascus steel, with oriental emblems—that we doubted not the ob- 
ject for which the Marquands had made them, or their destina- 
tion. 


{Forsyth in Washington, to Roberts in Portsmouth] 

August 21, 1834 

Your letter of the 12th has been received. Upon the subject of 
the journal of your late mission, I have to observe that although it 
is considered proper that either the original or a copy should be 
filed with the Department, there is no objection to your retaining 
one also. As there has not been time to make a copy of that which 
you left with the Chief Clerk, and as you have present occasion to 
refer to it, it is now transmitted to you. I have to request, however, 
that you will either return it or a copy of it, as well as that relating 
to Muscat, as early as may be convenient to you. 

In regard to your proposed publication, I have to remark that 
although I was aware that owing to indiscretion in some quarters 


from South America, and which you suppose might serve for pre- 
sents to the King of Siam. 

The two papers left with the Chief Clerk are also returned 
agreeably to your request. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


During the ensuing months Edmund Roberts worked on the 
manuscript draft for his book. In the meantime, Dr. B. Tichnor, 
who had been the physician on the voyage of the Peacock, either 
planned to write his own book, or did not plan to. When Roberts 
changed from the Peacock to the Lexington at Rio de Janeiro, to 
come home earlier, Dr. Tichnor remained aboard the Peacock. The 
following letter is somewhat ambiguous as to Tichnor’s intent: 


[From] Dr. B. Tichnor, New York 

May 31, 1834 [postmarked June 2] 

(To Edmund Roberts, addressed to Washington] 

My Dear Sir, 

When you left us at Rio on the Ist of March I little thought at 
this time I should be writing to you from N. York. 

Before this time the papers have informed you of our arrival 
here, and Mr. Brown whom you will see in Washington before 


this will reach you, will give you all the news from Rio. 





! Undated account reprinted in the New-Hampshire Gazette, April 11, 1835. 
2 The reference is to Marquand & Co., jewelers, 181 Broadway, New York City. Partners were Frederick, Isaac, and Josiah P. Marquand. 
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I was very agreeably disposed to receive a visit from my brother 
on board the ship after we came to anchor, who is residing in the 
city and was looking out for us having heard of us off Sandy Hook. 
We anchored off the Navy Yard on Tuesday morning and I came 
ashore that afternoon, having sent all my sick to the hospital, and 
the next morning had the happiness to meet my wife here. 

I wrote to her by the ship Ocean which sailed from Rio a week 
before us, and arrived here four days before us; so that the letter 
reached its destination two days before we came in and gave us 
information that we were coming. The satisfaction of finding my 
wife and friends well repays me in a considerable degree for what 

‘| have suffered. Nothing however would ever induce me to per- 
form another such cruise. 

It has been an interesting one and I am told that a book may 
be manufactured out of the materials in my possession, and I am 
thoroughly urged to undertake it. I have endeavored to head off 
by saying that I hope Mr. Roberts will publish a journal and if so 
it will not be best for me to publish. 

This reason, however, does not seem to be very convincing, 
though with me it will be conclusive against my publishing. To 
please my friend, I went yesterday to the Harper's to see on what 
terms they would publish and they seem ready enough to under- 
take the publication of such a book as I suppose might be made of 
the material which I have collected; but they said it would be best 
to set off the book with a few drawings. I spoke to Purviance this 
morning about the drawings which he had made, and he told me 
that they were all in your possession, but that I might have them 
as soon as you had done with them. 

Now, Sir, here is what I am at: if you are not going to be an 
author I suppose I shall at least. I shall make the attempt and for 
that purpose I should be glad of those drawings when you have 


tions with certain Asiatic Princes, etc., etc.—In Cochin China 
expenses were necessarily incurred in occasional entertainments 
to the four Mandarins and their retinue, who were sent to Vunglam 
by order of the Emperor of Cochin, China, to confer with me on 
the subject of a mission to that Court, and almost daily expenses 
were incurred in our intercourse with them during the month we 
remained there— 

There were many expenses incurred also at Siam—lIn one in- 
stance you were even asked to give a present to the son of the Phra 
Klang, or Prime Minister on a certain ceremonial occasion, and 
which you thought best to comply with, as the negotiations for a 
treaty were then pending, to the amount of twenty-five dollars— 
other presents were also made to his son Luang Na sil, one of the 
four household gentlemen in waiting on the King— to Piedade, 
the interpreter also, and you also furnished sundry articles of wine 
and provisions, and to our table while at Bankok taken from our 
cabin stores—you also furnished a moiety of the expense for wines 
and provisions and to our fellow passenger, Mr. John R, Morrison 
of Canton, who acted as Chinese interpreter and private secretary 
to me during a term of five months—at Muscat also an elegant 
entertainment was given to the Sultan, his very numerous suite, 
and almost daily entertainments were given in the cabin to many 
of his officers— 

I deem it unnecessary to name the extraordinary expenses to 
which you were liable in the numerous ports which we visited 
elsewhere in the course of two years, and which made serious in- 
roads on your small pay, and I deem it only an act of common 
justice to say, that a suitable compensation ought to be given you 
for expenses incurred during our long, ardent and hazardous cruise, 
so that you may be remunerated for expenses which certainly 
should be paid by our country— 


done with them if they can be conveniently forwarded by mail. I Very Respectfully 
shall be glad to hear from you, not only on this subject, but more I remain your very obedient servant 
to learn that you found your family well, and that you have gained Edmund Roberts 


yourself credit with the government by the treaties. If you should 
favor me with a letter, please direct to Salisbury, Connecticut, as I 
expect to leave here by the middle of next week. 

I remain truly, your friend, 


B. Tichnor. 


No further communications with Tichnor have been seen 


the author. 


Roberts Helps Geisinger 


Secretary M. Dickerson, seems to end the matter so far as the 


Correspondence between Geisinger and the United States Navy 
continued over a period of time. The following letter, from Naval 


Navy was concerned:° 


by 


Navy Department 
22 April 1836. 


[To] Capt. D. Geisinger 


U.S. Navy 
Later,, Captain David Geisinger of the Peacock entered a claim Washington 
for an additional $1,500. Roberts wrote a letter to endorse and Sir, 


support Geisinger’ petition:” 


[To] David Geisinger, esq. 

Of the U.S. Navy 

Late Commander of the U.S.S. Peacock 

To America, Asia, Africa 

[From Roberts at] Portsmouth, April 16th 1835 

Dear Sir, 

On my late mission to Asia in the U.S.S. Peacock under our 
command, I was made acquainted with many extra and occasion- 
ally heavy expenses to which you were subjected arising out of pe- 
culiar circumstances under which you were placed in our rela- 


In answer to your letter of yesterday including an account of 
your expenses incurred during your cruise in the United States 
Ship Peacock in 1832, 33 & 34—I have to state that there is no 
law or regulation under which that account could be allowed by 
this department. 

Your request must be, in the first instance to the State Depart- 
ment and should there be no appropriation under which your ac- 
count could be allowed by that department—you will find it nec- 
essary to apply to Congress. 

I am with great respect 

Your obedient servant, 


M. Dickerson 








' The Purviance drawings were not used by Roberts. 
* Geisinger Papers 1809-1856; Maryland Historical Society Library; MS. 1283. 
> Tbid. 
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Detail from 1850 map of Portsmouth published by Charles W. Brewster, showing the town as it was about 15 years after Roberts’ era of the 
1830s. The city is located at the mouth of the Piscataqua River before it enters the Atlantic Ocean. The deep water of the river and the nearby 
islands provided many opportunities to construct wharves, shipyards, and other structures for maritime commerce. The wharves shown to the right 
provided docking for many ships, and warehouses and storage buildings on the wharves and along the waterfront offered room to store incoming 
and outgoing cargoes. (Historic Portsmouth; collection of Strawbery Banke, Inc.) 
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Geisinger, who officially had been an acting captain earlier, 
was promoted to full captain in May 1838. However, his claim for 
reimbursement was never paid. 


Correspondence with Harriet 


On December 3, 1834, Edmund Roberts’ daughter Harriet, and 
his son-in-law Amasa_ J. Parker (to whom she had been married the 
preceding August 27), wrote messages to him on the same large 
four-page folded sheet, apparently writing the letter at different times 
(as evidenced by different inks and different firmnesses of hand), 
sometimes writing in heavier ink over an earlier message oriented in 
a different direction (thus making both messages readable). The let- 
ter was also to be shared with Harriet’ sisters in Portsmouth: 


Delhi, Delaware Co., N.Y. 

December 2d, 1834 

We have delayed writing you, my beloved father, because we 
have been every day expecting to receive the boxes you were so 
good as to send us, and felt anxious to acknowledge the receipt of 
them. Last night they arrived safely in good condition... So neatly 
done up, and nicely packed. I know my own beloved parent that 
they could have been done only by your own dear self. 

My own papers look wonderfully natural, and I really felt 
glad to see them. They brought to mind so many old scenes and 
recollections... 

I thank you, my own dear father, for every thing and will only 
say you do not know how much...value every kindness from a 
parent is to an absent child. My husband has been in New York, 
but only stayed away from me four days, although he went to 
Albany too, and the roads are very bad, for we had just now enough 
[rain] to make it very bad wheeling. He has brought back with 
him his sister Caroline, who is now my sister of course, so that | 
have two sisters of the same name. I think I shall love her very 
much, although we are yet scarcely acquainted, and it will make it 
so pleasant for me when my husband is away and in his office. 

[This intended for her sisters:] How I do wish dear Molly [sister 
Mary Ann] you were here. We shall make you very happy I know, 
although I am afraid you would be a little homesick at first. But 
then you would be with your own sister, who you know loves you 
dearly. I do deserve a little bit of the time of some of you, I am sure. 
I do not think father will object of your coming, as you really have 
not seen a great deal of the great world. Dear Catty [sister Catharine] 
and Anne [sister Ann Henry], thanks be to you for your letters... 
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Your acrostic, Catty, contains many wholesome lessons which are 
short and easy to commit to memory. I hope we all shall profit by 
your sage experience. | have often wondered that as a new beginner 
I had not received more counsel from my elders and betters. A word 
fitly spoken, you know, is a pearl of great price. 

Your letter, dear Anne, is quite characteristic. I am very glad 
to find that you are likely to write a good hand. My little dears, 
your letters were very acceptable to sister as they were the first she 
has received since she left home and you have been scarcely men- 
tioned in her letters if at all. Have you yet learned any hymns? 
How do the dancing and singing come?... I hope you are good 
girls at school and that you mind all that kind father and sisters 
say to you.... Will you not dear father come to see us, whether as 
you go or return from Washington. Oh! I would give a very great 
deal to have you come and visit us in our own house and so would 
my husband. Do think of it dear Father. H.L.P. 

[P.S.] Father, you wrote me sometime since that you would com- 
pensate Mr. Clarke for our passage money. I forgot to tell you that 
I paid and you must not think of it again for it’s fairly and duly 
settled, I sent my husband who sent Dr. Burroughs the paper. It was 
at the State Convention at Herkimer that my husband went and 
presided as President, not at Albany. The roads were so bad that I 
did not want to go, although I should love dearly to have. 

[P.S., apparently in view of the over-writing of certain parts of 
the letter:] Dear Father, If I can help it I will never write you so 
bad and careless a letter again. Do pray forgive me this one. I feel 
as though it was inexcusable in writing that because I know how 
much you dislike to see careless writing and I am afraid you may 
think that now I am reckless of your wishes. But I am sure you 
will not think so when you know how dearly I love you, and could 
not for the world think that although you have nominally given 
me away [at the wedding ceremony the preceding August 27] you 
have not virtually, and you have a claim to my obedience.... 

[P.S.] You have not mentioned how Charles Upham was in 
several of the last letters. | am anxious to know. Much love to him 
and all the family. Tell my dear Elisa that I shall write to her very 
soon. Molly, my brother [in-law] Wheeler, always inquires for you 
whenever I see him. He is a clever little fellow. When is Georgy to 
be married? Much love to all aunts and cousins and inquiring 
friends. Your affectionate daughter and sister Harriet L. Parker. 

{Notation by Roberts’ son-in-law, Amasa J. Parker:] I have 
spoken with the Hon. N. Johnston, our representative in Con- 
gress from this district, on the subject of your intended applica- 
tion for remuneration and I think he will favor it. I should like to 
give you a letter to him when you go to Washington.... 


Chapter 10 





Second Diplomatic Voyage Planned 


Roberts’ discussions with Jackson administration officials and 
members of Congress bore fruit, and great enthusiasm for a sec- 
ond voyage was demonstrated. 


Objectives of the forthcoming mission included the finalizing 
of the treaties with the Sultan of Muscat and with Siam, plus new 
overtures to Cochin-China. Secretary Forsyth suggested that Ja- 
pan be visited as well, but not to include landing at Nagasaki, as 
the Dutch already had a “factory” there and might operate counter 
to the best interests of the United States. It was learned that the 
Emperor of Japan had requested sheep from the Dutch, but these 
had not been delivered, with the Dutch saying the only sheep they 


had were “hairy” and were not suitable for making wool. 


The budget for gift-—which had been $3,000 for the first voy- 
age—was moved up to $5,000 for starters, plus an additional 
$10,000 if a trade treaty could be arranged with either Cochin- 
China or Japan. Roberts’ salary was elevated to that of a chargé 
d'affaires and was set at $4,400 (raised to $5,000 at Roberts’ re- 
quest), plus reimbursement for expenses. Although Roberts had 
hoped to be given a diplomatic rank or at least designation as an 
envoy, he remained only a “special agent.” This may have been an 
expediency or ploy on the part of President Andrew Jackson and 
the State Department, for the actions of an official envoy or am- 
bassador would have been subject to the advice and consent of 
the United States Senate, whereas no particular legislative notice 
had to be taken of a “special agent.” Interestingly, years later when 
the State Department distributed Edmund Roberts’ report, he was 
referred to as “Special Envoy” Roberts.' The word envoy was used 
throughout the State Department text! One later historian desig- 
nated him as envoy plenipotentiary extraordinaire, a title which, no 
doubt, would have pleased Roberts immensely. 

Subsequent correspondence from the State Department dis- 


Cusses the arrangements: 





! See Bibliography entry under Roberts. 


GIFTS FOR 
MUSCAT 
AND SIAM 


[Secretary of State Forsyth in Washington, to Edmund Rob- 
erts in Portsmouth] 

September 18, 1834 

William Price, Esq. District Attorney of the U.S. at New York, 
has been requested to procure the various presents, which are to 
be sent to the King of Siam and his Chief Minister when the treaty 
is forwarded for ratification. 

In a note annexed to the list of presents you refer to your jour- 
nal for the substitutes, which you are of opinion will be most suit- 
able in case the stone statues cannot be conveniently obtained; but 
when examining the journal, nothing has been found relating to 
the particular point. As it is not thought expedient (if it be practi- 
cal) to purchase the statues, it is desirable to know what other gift, 
within the bounds of a moderate expenditure, would be likely to 
be most acceptable to the King. You will please to communicate 
your sentiments upon this subject, and at the same time to state 
whether you think it expedient that besides a variety of seeds for 
the P’hra Klang, plants should be sent in pots or vases; and if or, 
whether the vases should be of a costly description. 

As you mention that it is impossible to give a description of 
the pattern and quality of carpeting which would probably be most 
admired at Siam, but that you have seen such in Boston, you are 
requested to procure a yard or two of the kind to which you refer, 
and forward it to Mr. Price at New York, to guide him in his 
purchase of the quantity which is required. The expense to which 
you may necessarily be subjected on executing this commission, 
will be defrayed by the Department. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


[Forsyth in Washington, to Roberts in Portsmouth] 

September 26, 1834 

Although you mention in one of your letters that you had not 
promised to the Sultan of Muscat any additional presents when 
the ratification of the treaty concluded with him, it may still be 
proper, and may be expected in conformity with usage, that some 
gifts should be made on that occasion. As your knowledge of the 
easton of the country, and your recent intercourse with the Sul- 


tan, will probably enable you to form a correct judgment on the 
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subject, you are requested to communicate your opinion to the 
Department, and if you should think it reasonable or becoming 
that presents should be sent; you will please to state what articles 
would be likely to prove acceptable, without requiring any very 
large expenditure of money in their purchase. It is presumed that 
you have received a letter addressed to you from this Department 
on the 18th in relation to the statues and carpeting for Siam, to 
which I await a reply. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


[Forsyth in Washington, to Roberts in Portsmouth] 

December 8, 1834 

The box in which the Great Seal of the United States attached 
to treaties is usually enclosed, is of silver richly gilt, with the Ameri- 
can Eagle in raised work upon the lid. It is proposed to use the 
same box for holders, the seal to be affixed to the treaties recently 
concluded with the King of Siam and the Sultan of Muscat, un- 
less you should be of opinion that the gilding would offend the 
taste of those Eastern Sovereigns.' You will please state whether it 
would be likely to have that effect and whether you think the 
silver alone would be more suitable. 

It is not yet known at what time precisely the vessel will sail in 
which the treaties and the presents are to be sent, but it is probable 
that her departure not be delayed much beyond the first of Janu- 
ary. As it is intended that all the articles to be embarked shall be in 
readiness by that day, you are requested to return an answer to the 
inquiry made in this letter as soon as your convenience will admit. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


[Forsyth in Washington, to Roberts in Portsmouth] 

January 30, 1835 

The account transmitted by you to the Department with your 
letter of the 22nd inst. has been examined, and the President has 
concluded to allow you a commission of five percent, not upon 
the whole amount of the bill of exchange which you drew, but 
upon the sum of $3,199.60 which you actually expended in the 
purchase of presents at Canton. 

Before the other items of the account can be allowed, it is nec- 
essary that they should be supported by some proof; which it is 
presumed you may easily obtain, since you state that there are per- 
sons now in this Country who were present at the payment of the 
money to the P’hra Klang of Siam, and at the delivery of the sum to 
the interpreter at Muscat. You are requested to observe that there 
should be evidence of the value of the box as well as of its delivery. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth 


Washington. February 3, 1835. 


You have been wondering my dear children why you have not 
heard from me again sooner or why I have not arrived home and 
why I should have desired you not to write again. When I wrote to 
you I then expected to leave here in the course of that week, but 
delay after delay from the State Department, owing to a contem- 
plated mission being on the [word not clear] & to the further east, 
has left me in a doubtful state continually, but matters are now so 
much matured that I see no probable cause of failure and we have 
gone so far as to agree on terms &c. and therefore my dear chil- 
dren I must once more for the last time leave you for nearly the 
same length of time as before. 

It has so designed and so it must be and fortunate will it be 
for us all, for it will at least put us beyond want for many years, 
but of this never say a word—to be idle could be a great misfor- 
tune & therefore you are bound to thank God for his mercies— 
the employment is honorable and the pay not bad. 

I suppose I shall go to sea sometime in the month of March, 
probably by the middle of the month from N-York, perhaps again 
in the Peacock. The Com. [Commodore] is not yet designated. I 
can state with more certainty on my return. I shall probably leave 
here in three or four days. I shall want made as soon as possible a 
dozen of new shirts (perhaps more) of cotton as good as the others 
or better—with a few pleats, as no ironing is done in Asia. The 
collars (of fine linen or grass-cloth, as you deem best) sewed on— 
not separate. Make the shirts as you please, Catty [Catharine], | 
want them neat and handsome. 

I saw Mrs. Lear some days since & have received a letter from 
her niece, Miss Fanny Lear Roberts, a young lady who, if my 
memory does not fail me, lives in Joshua Street.” You had tremen- 
dous cold weather after I left you. I thought of the poor suffering 
goats & the potatoes. If the latter did not freeze in the cellar it will 
never freeze again. The poor goats had better take a voyage with 
me to sea. I have so many calls to pay that I have seen Mr. Childs 
and family but once—as it has been and is likely to be the case 
with so many. Mr. Everett’ has been so busy & withal very sick 
that he has not had time to see us & the journal [reference to the 
book he was writing about his first trip]. 





My Memorial to Congress must remain undecided until the 
next session. The French Claim I fear is worth no more than the 
mark of my pen. I probably shall leave here within a few days. 

Ever most affectionately 

Yrs. 

Edmund Roberts. 


March Correspondence 


This letter from the Department of State discussed arrange- 


ments for the future: 


Roberts in February 1835 


In February 1835, Roberts was in Washington, where he negoti- 
ated his personal arrangements concerning a second trip to Muscat 
and Siam. A letter written to his children on the 3rd of the month 
implies that his personal funds were not plentiful and that it is with 
regret that he will be on a journey lasting as long as the first voyage: 


[From] Department of State, Washington, 

March 16, 1835 

[To] Edmund Roberts, Esq., Special Agent of the U. States 

The Sloop of War Peacock, in which you are to proceed to 
the Indian Ocean, for the purpose of exchanging the ratifica- 
tions of the treaties recently concluded with Siam and Muscat, 





' Perhaps a sensitive point. In China, yellow silk was reserved for the emperor (cf. Dr. John M. Kleeberg, letter, May 27, 1999). 





* Roberts is being facetious here—Fanny Lear Roberts is his daughter and lives in his home on Joshua Street in Portsmouth. 


> Edward Everett, the well-known political figure from Massachusetts. Everett was assisting Roberts in an effort to secure additional compensation for expenses incurred during the 


1832-1834 voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock. 
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oat 
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and of performing such other services in that quarter as may be 
given you in charges by the Department, will be ready to receive 
you at New York on the 25th of the present month. 

You are requested, therefore, to be at that port, prepared to 
embark on the day just mentioned; and in the meantime to lend 
to the Department, without the least delay, a list of the presents 
which it will be necessary to take with you to be used in the pre- 
sentation of your future negotiations, in addition to those which 
remain in your possession from a former purchase, and which you 
will bring with you to New York in order to be shipped. 

The articles, yet to be procured, together with your instructions 
and such other documents as are requested, will be delivered to you 
at that city. You will not fail to provide to the Department before 
you leave the country, the journals kept on your former mission to 
the East, or a copy of them, especially to the requests which were 
made of you when the journals were returned into your possession. 

Iam, Sir, 

your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


of 11 persons; Mr. Roberts, Capt. Geisinger, the Doctor 
[Ruschenberger], Mr. Morrison, Jr., of Canton, as private secre- 
tary and Chinese translator, two or three lieutenants, and the resi- 
due midshipmen. They occupied one side of the factory built for 
foreigners. Mr. Roberts had his letter from the President of the 
United States to the King of Siam; it was opened, and having no 
large,seal on it, the Siamese could scarcely believe it to be a genu- 
ine letter from the President; but the Peacock laying outside the bar 
with 200 white men on board was a reality; therefore all must be 
real.... Mr. Roberts had an audience of His Majesty, and only one... 

Mr. Roberts was very anxious to obtain the treaty sealed in 
duplicate, in order to forward one copy to the United States from 
Batavia or elsewhere, and after having gone to the trouble of draw- 
ing three copies, the foolish old Praklang [trade minister] could 
not be induced to sign the duplicate, being fearful, it is presumed, 
that Mr. Roberts only wanted to sell the duplicate to some other 
State so that Mr. R. went away with only one copy sealed. The 
Praklang was reasoned with, and told that were he to sign a hun- 
dred copies no harm could befall the country, all being of the 
same tenor and date, but it was of no avail. 


A cloud on the arrangements arose when someone sent the ; : 
8 The presents given by Mr. Roberts did not produce the de- 


sired effect, though valuable in themselves. Indeed, to a Court, 
like Siam, they were rendered in some sense valueless, through 
their ignorance. The presents to the King consisted of a pair or 
two of beautiful watches set with pearls of some value, some silver 
baskets and an abundance of China silks. To the Praklang also, 
Mr. Roberts gave presents to a good amount, but he did not visit 
any of the inferior princes. The amount of the presents might be 
2,000 to 2,500 dollars, while the returns [the gifts given to Rob- 
erts] consisted of a little sugar, sticlac, pepper, tin, gamouge, 


Department of State a clipping from the Singapore Chronicle indi- 
cating that Roberts had received valuable gifts on his previous voy- 
age, but had not disclosed them in his reports: 


[From] Department of State, Washington, 

March 17, 1835 

[To] Edmund Roberts, Esq. 

Portsmouth, NH 

It appears that upon your former mission to the Indian Ocean 
four credential letters were signed by the President and delivered 
to you, one addressed to the Emperor of Japan, one to the Sultan 
of Muscat, and the remaining two having a blank space left for 
the address to be filled in by yourself as occasion might require. 
Two of these, it is presumed, were presented at the Courts of Siam 
and Muscat; but as you did not go to Japan, the letter to the Em- 
peror of that country, as well as the one intended for Cochin- 


benjamin, Anguella wood, Sapan wood, and inferior cardamons— 
the whole of which might we worth 1,000 or 1,100 dollars. 

The Siamese knew the presents were bought in China, which 
did not please them much, and itis said that at one time they were 
not disposed to accept them. The original presents intended for 
the Cochin Chinese and Siamese courts were sent out from America 
on a separate vessel, but she had not arrived in China ere the Pea- 


China, must remain in your possession, and should be returned ; ‘ ; 
: anal cock left. But this the Siamese would not credit... 


to the Department. 

It is understood to be usual for Eastern Princes when receiv- Roberts was placed in the position of having to defend himself. 
The following is a draft, with various crossouts and emendations, 
that Roberts prepared on the date indicated. By this time, Roberts 


was in Portsmouth perfecting plans for the coming voyage: 


ing presents to make a return in the products of their country, and 
it is stated, in an extract from the Singapore Chronicle in possession 
of the Department, that you received in this manner from the 
King of Siam a variety of articles, to the amount of ten or eleven 


hundred dollars. It is not recollected that any mention of this cir- 
cumstance has been made in your correspondence and it occurs 
to the Department to ask information, before your departure, 
whether such a return was made, and if so, what disposition was 


Portsmouth, March 24, 1835 

[had the honor this day to receive the communication of the 
17th ins. postmarked 18th. just in time to prevent my leaving 
here this day for NY—and there will accompany this letter the 


made of the articles received. credential letters asked for, remaining of the former mission which 


had been totally forgotten. 

Vt a dat In answer to your inquiry relative to certain presents said to 
have been rec'd by me from the King of Siam, I have to remark 
that on the day | presented to the Department of State the two 
treaties, I stated to Mr. McLane that I had rec'd from the Chao 
Phra Ph’ra Klang certain very ordinary presents—which eventu- 
ally might net not over a moiety of the sum stated by a very worth- 
less Scotsman in the Singapore Chronicle—that | had not rec'd any 
presents [excepting provision] from the King of Siam—that part 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


The article in question had appeared in the Singapore Chronicle, 
June 6, 1833, here quoted in part:' 


The American sloop of war Peacock, Captain D. Geisinger, 
arrived at the Bar about the latter part of February last, having 
on board Edmund Roberts, Esq., as Envoy from President 
Jackson... The party that came up [to Bangkok, Siam] consisted 





: ‘ : ie ; eee ; ees : ES i. 
| Text of article as it appeared in the Portsmouth Journal, November 2, 1853, this being a copy from the New York Commercial Advertiser of October 26, 1833, in turn copied from t : 
. ~ : . . ; 1 acted avai “rts interests 4 sseminate 

Singapore Journal of the above referenced date. Hermann Frederick Eilts (ms.) suggests that interpreter John R. Morrison may have acted against Roberts’ interests and dissem 


information concerning the negotiations. 
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The Department of State, Washington, D.C., where decisions were made concerning Edmund Roberts’ voyages. 
(Drawn by Charles Burton; published in London in 1831) 
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of these miserable presents remain and do still remain in the hands 
of O.M. Roberts of Batavia owing to their being wholly unsal- 
able, which I fear will eventually bring me in debt and that part 
were sent to Canton and sold by Mr. Morrison for the sum of 
$34.25, and that all the gum benzoin was stolen. 

Some of the articles were consumed, & the balance was laid 
out in presents & given to certain friends in this country & 
abroad—but notwithstanding I was ready to give the proceeds to 
the State Department. Mr. McLane after a few days informed me 
that the Department had no claim to them & of course the pro- 
ceeds belonged to me. I presume that he came to this conclusion 
after a consultation with the President. Certain presents were sent 
to me by the King, which I refused & did not retain. 


Diplomatic Gifts Suggested 


With the signed treaties ready to be delivered, Special Agent 
Edmund Roberts planned his second trip to Muscat and Siam. Hav- 
ing observed the splendor of the royal court of Siam and the elegant 
life style of the Sultan of Muscat, Roberts desired to bring with him 
beautiful and fitting gifts from their American counterpart, Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. However, the Department of State urged that 
expenses be kept to a minimum, this being rather curious in view of 
the related expense of sending two warships with full crews on a 
two-year voyage from America to deliver the treaties! 


On September 26, 1834, the Department of State asked Rob- 
erts to make suggestions for gifts to the Sultan of Muscat “with- 
out requiring any large expenditure of money.”! 


Roberts’ personal draft notes prepared in autumn 1834, in- 
cluded this comment: 


Please inform me whenever a vessel & what vessel is to be sent 
to Muscat. As I wish to write on general grounds I have to say 
presents should always be sent to all Asiatic Sovereigns—it is con- 
sidered a mark of disrespect to visit them empty handed. 


The same notes furnished these specific suggestions for suit- 
able items for presentation: 


A set of gold and silver coins of the U.S. neatly arranged in a 
morocco case & then put in a more ordinary covering [for protec- 
tion in shipping] 

The latest and most elegant map of the U.S. — a new & very 
superior one has been finished this year. 

Arms [guns] of a new construction—very neatly made & 
packed securely & separately if but a few is sent. 


Swords &c, the Eagle &c of the U.S. should be on them. 


The preceding thoughts were finalized in a letter of October 8, 
1834, to the Department of State, which commented, in part: 


[am rather at a loss to know what articles will be most accept- 
able to the Sultan, but I suppose a complete set of new gold & 
silver & copper coins of the U.S. neatly arranged in a morocco 
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case & then to have an outward covering would be proper to send 
not only to the Sultan, but to other Asiatics. 


Roberts also suggested that clocks, maps, firearms, cut glass, 
and ship models might be appropriate as well. Apparently, arrange- 
ments were also made for a steam engine mounted on a “highly 
polished rail car” and a “railroad 12 feet in diameter which can be 
screwed to the floor of the room,” but these were not ready by the 
time the voyage commenced. * 


Presentation Sets of Coins 


On November 11, 1834, Secretary of State John Forsyth wrote 
to Director of the Mint Samuel Moore: 


The President has directed that a complete set of the coins of 
the United States be sent to the King of Siam, and another to the 
Sultan of Muscat. You are requested, therefore, to forward to the 
Department for that purpose, duplicate specimens of each kind now 
in use, whether of gold, silver, or copper. As boxes, in which they are 
to be contained, may be more neatly and appropriately made at 
Philadelphia, under your direction, than they could be here, you are 
desired to procure them, if it will not be too much trouble, and have 
the coins suitably arranged in them before they are sent on. They 
should be of as small a size as is consistent with the purpose for 
which they are intended; and should be of wood, covered with plain 
morocco. The color of one should be yellow, and the other crimson. 

You are authorized to draw upon the Department for the value 
of the coins, and the expense of the boxes. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Very respectfully Your obed. serv. 


John Forsyth 


The following letter from Forsyth to Mint Director Moore 
cleared the way for making cases for the sets: ° 


December 2, 1834 

As the object of the Department in procuring the boxes for con- 
taining the coins intended to be sent as presents to Siam and Mus- 
cat is not only to preserve them from being soiled, but to show them 
to greater advantage, the color of the interior lining and the form of 
construction are left to your discretion. It is also thought best upon 
reflection, that the whole of the work which is designed to be done 
upon the caskets should be executed at Philadelphia. 

After they have been prepared, therefore, in the way directed 
by a former letter from the Department, you will please to have 
them decorated on the exterior with some suitable device in gild- 
ing displaying the national emblems, the Eagle, stars, &c., in such 
manner as may be agreeable to your taste, or that of the artist 
employed. For the additional expense thus incurred, which it is 
presumed will not be considerable, you will be at liberty also to 
draw on the Department. If the articles are received here by the 
20th of December, they will be in time to answer the purpose for 
which they are designed. 

[ have the honor to be, Sir, Very Resp. 

John Forsyth 








| Newman and Bressett, p. 63. 

2 Roberts papers preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, NH. 
3 Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 132. 

4 The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, pp. 63-64. 


5 Widely cited including in The Numismatist, November 1962, as part of the article, “New Facts About an Old American Coin,” by D.F. Spink and J.C. Risk, p. 1443. Also, The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar, Appendix F. Also, R.W. Julian, The Numismatist, January 1970, “Another Look at the 1804.” * In correspondence during the 1830s this government branch was 


various called the State Department or the Department of State. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Presentation Coin Sets Prepared 


As related in the overview in Chapter 1, in 1834 the United 
States coin denominations being minted currently included the half 
cent, cent, half dime, dime, quarter, half dollar, gold quarter eagle, 
and gold half eagle. Proofs dated 1834 were made of each of these, 
plus an additional quarter eagle (see below). A search of Mint 
records revealed that two other denominations were authorized, 
but had not been struck for many years. Silver dollars had been 
last struck in 1804 (but terminated by order of May 1, 1806; au- 
thority for the denomination was resumed on April 18, 1831) and 
$10 gold eagles were last struck in 1804 as well. 


Seeking to include the largest silver coin of America—the dol- 
lar—and the largest gold coin—the $10 eagle—in the presentation 
sets, the Mint decided to include specimens of the most recent date 
of manufacture, 1804. Apparently, no dies from 1804 were still on 
hand. Thus, new 1804-dated dies were prepared. What Mint offi- 
cials did not know was that although certain $10 coins originally 
struck in 1804 were from 1804-dated dies (in fact, Adam Eckfeldt 
had one, and it would later become part of the Mint Cabinet), the 
dollars listed in the 1804 Mint Reportas having been struck that year 
were, in fact, from earlier dated dies. Thus, there was no such thing 
as an 1804-dated dollar actually struck in 1804. For the first time, 
1804-dated silver dollars were struck. The 1804-dated dollars struck 
in the 1830s later became known as Class I 1804 dollars. 


In summary, from dies on hand, plus the two new 1804-dated 
die pairs, presentation sets of Proof coins were made with the fol- 
lowing contents: 


1834 copper half cent * 1834 copper cent * 1834 silver half 
dime * 1834 silver dime * 1834 silver quarter dollar * 1834 silver 
half dollar * 1804 silver dollar * 1834 $2.50 gold with motto E 
PLURIBUS UNUM ® 1834 $2.50 gold without motto * 1834 $5 
gold * 1804 $10 gold. 


Director Samuel Moore enlisted Henry Havermill, of Phila- 
delphia, to prepare the cases for the coins.' The cost for the pair 
amounted to $31 for his work, after which the containers were 
sent to Benjamin Garhill of the same city for finishing including 
the embossing of the national coat of arms on each. This cost a 
further $20 for the pair. 


On December 18, 1834, a memorandum was sent by Moore 
to Chief Coiner Eckfeldt for $43.83, representing the face value of 
the coins in the two sets, including two quarter eagles in each set 
(for a total of four quarter eagles). R.W. Julian has theorized that 
examples of the early 1834 style (with motto E PLURIBUS 
UNUM) and the late style (Classic Head, without motto) may 
have been included. Further from R.W. Julian: 


Both types of the 1834 quarter eagle (with and without motto) 
were included in each set. However, the pieces with motto were 
charged out at only $2.50 each which would indicate that post- 


motto planchets were used for both types or that the billing was 
in error. To have been in the correct proportion, the motto coins 
should have been debited at $2.66'/2 each which was their intrin- 
sic value prior to the weight reduction of August 1, 1834. On the 
other hand, what foreign government was going to go to the trouble 
to see whether or not these coins were of correct weight? 

Although only two eagles were struck, one for each set, they 
were billed at $10.00 each which was in error, as these pieces are 
known to weigh 270'/2 grains and thus worth $10.66 per coin. 
The 270'/2 grain standard for eagles was in effect in 1804, so it 
turns out that the pieces were correctly made, despite their being 
illegal under the terms of the 1834 law....? 


In 1834 there were two varieties of half eagles minted as well. It 
is not known why only one of the varieties was included in each set. 


Perfecting the Arrangements 


Additional correspondence included the following letters, the 
first containing secret diplomatic instructions: 


[Secretary of State John Forsyth, to Edmund Roberts] 

March 20, 1835 

You are already informed of your appointment as Agent on the 
part of the government to exchange the ratifications of the treaties 
recently concluded with the King of Siam and the Sultan of Mus- 
cat, and to make such commercial arrangements with other pow- 
ers whose dominions border upon the Indian Ocean, as may lead 
to the advancement or security of the commerce of the United 
States in that quarter. You are also apprised that the Sloop of War 
Peacock will be at New York, in readiness to receive you, on the 
25th of the present month. 

I now proceed to state to you more distinctly the objects of 
your mission, and the means of effecting them which will be placed 
at your disposal, together with such instructions as are thought 
proper in respect to the mode of your proceeding. The articles 
intended as presents to be distributed upon the exchange of ratifi- 
cations with the governments of Siam and Muscat are stored in 
the City of New York, [everything] in complete order for ship- 
ping; and the necessary directions are herewith sent, addressed to 
William M. Price Esq. the agent by whom they were purchased, 
for the delivery of them into your possession. 

The ratified treaties are transmitted to you by the bearer of 
this dispatch. 

Immediately upon receiving them you will embark on the Pea- 
cock, which will convey you by way of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Muscat and thence to Siam. At these places you will effect the 
exchange of ratifications, with as much expedition as may be ex- 
pected on the occasion, in the manner denoted in this list which 
accompanies these instructions, and appeasing the respective sov- 
ereigns of the friendly feelings entertained towards them by the 
people of the United States, and of the satisfaction with which the 
conclusion of the recent treaties regarded by the President as tend- 
ing to cherish the amicable relations between the parties and to 
promote their mutual prosperity. 

From Siam you will proceed to Cochin-China and use every 
endeavor, consistent with the dignity of the government and with 





'R.W. Julian, The Numismatist, January 1970, “Another Look at the 1804.” Includes the Moore memorandum and information about the two quarter eagles, 


? The problem can be neatly solved if it is assumed that the memorandum related to face value of the coins, not intrinsic value. The authorized weight of all gold coins was reduced by 


the Act of June 28, 1834, in an effort to prevent melting and export of freshly minted coins. This legislation became effective on August 1, 1834. At the time just two gold 
denominations were being struck. The old design had a different representation of Miss Liberty and included the motto E PLURIBUS UNUM on the reverse; the design used August 
1, 1834, and later was the Classic Head by William Kneass, and with no motto on the reverse. 
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the means afforded you, to form a commercial treaty with that 
country. In the efforts you are expected to make for the accom- 
plishment of the object, much must necessarily be left to your 
own discretion. Everything has been done by the government 
that suggested itself as likely to facilitate your negotiations, with 
a people possessing habits and feelings peculiar to the East and 
far different from our own. You will have at your disposal such 
an amount of presents as has been thought necessary to proceed 
with negotiations, which you will distribute in such way as you 
may think most conducive to your success: and you are also fur- 
nished with a power to treat, and with a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Emperor, in the preparation of which regard has been 
had to the ideas of the nation for which it is intended, in respect 
to the ceremony which should characterize all intercourse with 
the sovereign. Observing the same policy, you will of course ac- 
commodate yourself to the peculiar notions and customs of the 
country, however absurd they may be, wherever you can do so 
without such as acknowledgment of inferiority as would be in- 
compatible with the dignity of your own government, of which 
you will on all occasions assert the equality with the most pow- 
erful nations of the world. 

You will studiously inculcate upon all those with whom you 
have intercourse the particular situation, character, and views of 
this country: that it is an essential part of our policy to avoid 
political connection with any other government; that although we 
are a powerful nation, possessing great resources, an extensive trade, 
and a large fleet, all our past history shows that we are not ambi- 
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points dispatches, addressed to you should be directed, in case 
there should be instructions to forward. You will keep a minute 
and accurate journal of the events of your mission, including a 
register of your own observations and of such important infor- 
mation as you may collect respecting the population, introduc- 
tions, trade, customs, and character of the countries you may 
visit, which you will deposit in the Department for the use of 
the government when you return. 

Your compensation will be at the rate of four thousand four 
hundred dollars per annum, payable quarterly commencing on 
the first day of January last; which is to cover all your personal 
expenses of whatever description. You are authorized to draw upon 
the Department in the sum of two thousand two hundred dollars 
before you leave the United States, and for the remainder of your 
compensation as it may become due. You will keep a register of 
the incidental expenses necessarily incurred in procuring the trans- 
lations of documents or in other ways, which you will be expected 
to sustain by vouchers where they can be procured and for which 
you will be allowed in the final liquidation of your accounts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Forsyth 

P.S. The foregoing instructions are not to be construed as “ab- 
solutely” requiring you to visit the places to which you are des- 
tined in the order therein mentioned. You will consider yourself at 
liberty to pursue a different route if circumstances warrant or your 
opinion renders it expedient. 


tious of conquest: that we desire no colonial possession: that we Roberts did as much as an official envoy or minister might 


seek a free and friendly intercourse with all the world: and that have done. He hoped that he could have a title, apart from “special 


our interests and inclinations alike lead us to deprecate a state of agent,” to match his accomplishments. This request is answered 


war with any nation, except in self defense or as vindication of our 
own violated rights or honor. You will point out, where it may be 
necessary, the difference which exists between ourselves and other 
nations in these respects; and endeavor to remove the fears and 
prejudices which may have been generated by the encroachments 
or aggressions of European powers. 

From Cochin-China you will pass on to Japan in relation to 
which you will conform to the instructions that have now been 
given you in respect to the former. As the Dutch have their factory 
at Nagasaki, and might feel themselves interested in thwarting 
your mission, it is recommended that, if permitted, you should 
enter some other port nearer to the seat of government—that of 
Omari will hereby be found the most eligible—in order to facili- 
tate your negotiations with this government, the same documents 
are furnished you as in the case of Cochin-China, together with 
suitable presents for the Emperor and inferior officers. 

If you should deem it essential toward concluding a treaty 
with either or both of the countries in question, you are autho- 
rized to promise additional presents when the exchange of ratifi- 
cations, not to exceed in either case the value of ten thousand 
dollars, but to be proportioned in some measure according to the 
liberality of the provisions in favor of the United States which 
may be combined in the restrictive treaties. Through the whole 
process of this business you will use all the dispersed which may 
be consistent with its faithful and prudent execution, and as soon 
as it is terminated, whether personally or otherwise, you will re- 
turn to the United States in the same vessel which takes you out 
and will proceed to this city without delay. 

You will keep the Department constantly acquainted with 
your proceedings as far as your opportunities may enable you to 
do it; and communicate information from time to time to what 


in the following letter: 
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(Secretary of State John Forsyth, to Edmund Roberts, who at 
that time was in New York City] 

March 26, 1835 

Your letters of the 4th and 18th of March were received, the 
former on the 23rd and the latter on the 22nd inst. You will be 
permitted, agreeably to your request, to draw on the Department, 
before you leave the United States for the sum of two thousand 
two hundred dollars on account of your compensation as Special 
Agent. As you will be authorized by your instructions to promise 
additional presents, to a large amount after the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of the treaties which you may conclude with the govern- 
ments of Cochin-China and Japan, it is thought that the sum of 
four thousand dollars will be difficult for the purchase of such as 
are intended to be preliminary merely; especially, as you have some 
articles now in your possession which are to be applied to the 
same purpose. The cost of the presents which were made in the 
first instance at Siam and Muscat, it is believed, did not exceed 
this amount, but if you should continue to think an additional 
sum indispensable, the allowance will be increased to five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for each of the countries with which 
you are to negotiate. 

Your desire to be named an Envoy or Minister cannot be com- 
plied with. No other appellation can be given you than that which 
you have heretofore had of Special Agent. 

All necessary information respecting the instructions given by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Commander of the vessel in which 
you are to sail will be communicated to you before your departure. 

It is not intended that you shall make any attempt to negotiate 


a treaty with the Burman [Burmese] Empire. 
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The President's opinion in regard to the censorship of your 
petition for a further allowance on account of your former ser- 
vices is well known to you; but the course which he has consid- 
ered is his duty to pursue in relation to the matter having been 
governed by principles which he regards as obligation, he does not 
feel himself at liberty to depart from it. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth 
More about diplomatic gifts: 


[Secretary of State John Forsyth, to Edmund Roberts, who 
was still in New York] 

March 31, 1835 

Sir, I enclose two lists of articles intended as presents for the 
Emperors of Cochin-China and Japan, which you will purchase 
and for the cost of which you are authorized to draw upon the 
Department. 

The subordinate officers in Japan are not permitted to receive 
presents without the special leave of the Emperor. It is thought 
most politic, therefore, in the present case, not to offer them lest 
some misconstruction should be put upon such an act which might 
prove prejudicial to these negotiations. 

You will procure such articles, as you may think suitable for 
the inferior officers of Cochin-China. You will bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the whole amount of your purchases is limited by a pre- 
vious letter to five thousand dollars, which you will be careful not 
to exceed. As time will not be allowed for the manufacture of any 
of the articles enumerated, should it happen that any of them can- 
not be procured in the market, you will be at liberty to substitute 
others of equal value, which you may think adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 

The Department is inclined to believe that the sheep, if they 
should arrive safe at Japan, would be a highly valued present; and it 
is specially enjoined upon you to procure them of the best breed, to 
be very particular in the selection, and to have the greatest care 
taken of them on board the vessel. In making your purchases in the 
City of New York, you may be in an advantage from this standpoint 
and in particular of Mr. Price, the District Attorney, from whom 
the articles dispersed in Siam and Muscat were procured and whom 
you will no doubt find disposed to lend you all the aid in his power. 
The maps, which you are to procure, should include all the territo- 
ries of the United States between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.' 

A letter has been written from the Department to the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, requesting that the coins mentioned in the lists 
may be put up in a proper manner, and forwarded to you at New 
York, under cover to the Collector of the Port. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth 


March 31, 1835 

I will thank you to cause to be prepared two sets of the coins 
of the United States in caskets, similar to those already prepared 
for this Department. It is desired that they should be ready in 
time for the sailing of the United States Sloop of War Peacock. 
That ship is now at New York under sailing orders, but her depar- 
ture will, probably, be delayed until the 10th of April. 

As soon as they are ready, you will send them addressed to 
Edmund Roberts, Esq., under cover to the collector of the cus- 
toms. The colors of the caskets and of the linings is left to your 
own taste. It is hoped that all practicable dispatch will be used in 
the fulfillment of this request. 

I am, Sir, your obedt. Serve. 

John Forsyth 


As had been done with the first two sets, Henry Havermill was 
commissioned to prepare the cases.’ The charge for this pair was 
just $15, a lower figure as no new setup was required. Adam Eck- 
feldt at the Mint embossed or decorated the cases for a nominal 
$1.25 each. Again, two quarter eagles were requested for each set. 
In this second invoice the $10 pieces were listed by intrinsic value: 
“For two gold eagles, old stand[ard] $21.32.” Quarter eagles were 
listed at face value, indicating that if an early (pre-August 1834) 
style with motto E PLURIBUS UNUM was included, it must 
have been on a later-style lightweight planchet. 


Coins Sent to Roberts 


In 1834 the requested sets of United States coins for Siam and 
Muscat were struck and subsequently mounted in velvet-lined 
leather cases. In April 1835 two more sets were shipped from the 
Mint to New York to be given to Roberts. 


The following communication from Mint Director Samuel 
Moore relates to the most recent sets ordered for Cochin-China 
and Japan:* 


April 17, 1835 

[To] Hon. S. Swartout,’ Collector of the Port of N.Y. 

I forward by mail under separate cover to you as requested by 
the Secretary of State, two caskets for Edmund Roberts, Esq., which 
I have to request you will so please to have delivered to him. 


Further correspondence discusses other aspects of the impend- 
ing voyage: 


[Secretary of State John Forsyth, to Edmund Roberts in New 
York City] 
April 10, 1835 


The following letter indicates that the preparation of presenta- 
tion sets had been done before (for Siam and Muscat), but now 
two more sets (for Cochin-China and Japan) were to be made for 


From information communicated to the Department which 
is entitled to confidence, it is believed that the sheep which you 
have been instructed to purchase would be a particularly accept- 


able present to the Emperor of Japan, and it is therefore thought 
best to try the experiment of conveying them there. You will pro- 
cure this number mentioned in a former letter, if they can be had 
before you are ready to sail; but the vessel is not to be detained for 
that purpose. 


the impending mission: 


[To] Samuel Moore, Esq.’ 
Director of the Mint, Phila. 
[From] Department of State 








' Then and now, maps were of varying types. Desired was a horizontal map on the Mercator Projection system, and with the American continents positioned at the center. 

? The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, Appendix G. 

*R.W. Julian, The Numismatist, January 1970, “Another Look at the 1804.” 

* Walter Breen’ Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Proof Coins 1722-1989, p. 22, there misquoted with the date of April 17, 1829, with the notation that Breen was not sure of the year. 
» Spelled Swartwout in some documents. 
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If it should be found to be impossible to carry them in good 
condition through the whole voyage, they may serve as a part of 
the ship’ stores. It appears from the communication above alluded 
to, that the Emperor of Japan endeavored some time since to ob- 
tain sheep from the Dutch, but that they evaded his request, by 
telling him that their sheep were hairy, and that the wool would 
not make cloth. If this statement be correct, there can be no doubt 
that he would be highly gratified, could even so small a number 
be safely delivered to him from this country. 

I send you with this letter a copy of the instructions, which 
have been given by the Navy Department to Capt. Kennedy, 
and which have been communicated for the information of this 
Department. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Forsyth 


[Secretary of State John Forsyth, to Edmund Roberts in New 
York City] 

April 13, 1835 

Your letter of the 10th has been received. Your salary as Special 
Agent of the Government having commenced at a period anterior 
to the purchase of the articles referred to, and those articles being 
assigned for the purposes of that Agency, it is not thought proper to 
allow you a commission. If in speaking of Mr. Price’s expectations 
you allude to the same purchase, you must certainly be in error, Mr. 
Price not having been employed by the Department in this matter. 
It was only recommended to you that you should ask his advice 
where it was needed, which it was presumed he would give without 
compensation, after having been engaged in making previous pur- 
chases for which he had been liberally remunerated. 

Your general instructions, together with the articles, which 
are to accompany them, will be forwarded in the course of two or 
three days. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Forsyth 


Instructions to Special Agent Roberts 


In summation of the preceding and reflecting additional 


April 16, 1835 

I now send you the general instructions by which you are to 
be governed in the discharge of the duties which devolve upon 
you under the Special Agency to which you have been appropriate, 
together with all the documents, and other articles, which it is 
necessary, that you should receive from this place before your de- 
parture. The bearer of this dispatch will deliver to you, 

1. Two boxes, containing the certified treaties to be exchanged 
with the Governments of Siam and Muscat. 

2. Two other boxes, containing each a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the one addressed to the Emperor of 
Viet-Nam, and the other to the Emperor of Japan. 

3. Powers to treat with the Governments of Cochin-China 
(or Viet-Nam) and Japan enclosed in separate covers 

4. Powers to exchange ratifications with the governments of 


in- 


structions, Secretary of State John Forsyth sent this letter and ac- 
companying documents to Edmund Roberts, who was in New York 
City awaiting the departure of the U.S.S. Peacock: 


You will also receive enclosed with this dispatch 

1. A copy of the President's letter to the Emperor of Viet-Nam, 
which is the same except the necessary variation in the address 
with that to the Emperor of Japan. 

2. Three letters recommending you to the attention and good 
offices of the United States Consuls at Batavia, Manila, and Canton, 

3. A general passport. 

4. A letter to William M. Price, Esq., requesting him to de- 
liver to you the various articles purchased by him under direction 
of the Department for presents to the King of Siam and the Sultan 
of Muscat. 

5. A list of those presents, specifying for which of the coun- 
tries each article is designed. 

6. A copy of the instructions from the Secretary of the Navy 
to the Commander of the Peacock, dated on the 15th inst. 

Upon the receipt of the articles now transmitted, you will pre- 
pare to embark without delay and proceed upon your voyage as 
soon as the vessel is ready to sail. 

The Department is not disposed to object to the publication 
some months after your departure, of such parts of the journal 
kept by you on your former visit to the Indian Ocean as have no 
direct reference to your Agency, but the copy which you were to 
furnish not having been yet received, no opinion can be formed as 
to the particular portions which might be so omitted. It is sug- 
gested that the publication be delayed as long as they be found at 
all convenient, as whenever made, it must be solely, upon your 
own responsibility. Some apprehension is felt that your future ne- 
gotiations may be embarrassed by the step which you propose to 
take, but after the experience which you have had of the sensitivi- 
ties and jealousy of Eastern Nations, and of the vigilance and un- 
scrupulousness of commercial rivals, which will suffer no oppor- 
tunity to escape thwarting the objects which you are sent to ac- 
complish, and particularly after the request which you yourself 
have made that the officers of the vessel in which you are to sail 
might be enjoined from all communicating respecting the busi- 
ness of the Agency which might find their way into print, great 
confidence is reposed in your prudence and caution in suppress- 
ing all such matters as may not be made public with the most 
perfect security; and it is to be distinctly understood, that the 
Department withholds its consent from the publication of any 
part of the journal in question, which, under any circumstances, 
or in any hands might operate to defeat or to impede the negotia- 
tions which you are appointed to conduct. 

You will not fail to forward, before you leave the country, the 
copy required for the files of this Department. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient servant, 

John Forsyth 

PS. I send you a letter authorizing you to draw upon the De- 
partment at sight for One Thousand dollars. This is intended to 
defray the expense of interpreters, and other necessary contingent 
expenses of your Agency. You will take vouchers in all cases of 
disbursement, which will admit of it, and account, upon your re- 


turn for the money thus advanced. 


The Gift Lists 


A two-page manifest of gifts and related items for Siam and 
Muscat included the following items. Gifts intended for Siam were 
listed first, with the letter S in a box after each description, followed 


Siam and Muscat also enclosed each in a separate cover. 
5. A bundle containing several sheets of vellum 


6. A copy of Elliot's Diplomatic Code 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


boston! Ate £83 
eg Biel John Logg tle 
Looking Glass & Carpet Warelsrouse 
Yles 12 bheg V6 Cornhill; / Late Market S¢) 





Invoice from John Doggett & Co., Looking Glass & Carpet Warehouse, Boston, for 294 yards of “super carpeting” at 8 shillings per yard 


(converted into dollars at the rate of 6 shillings per $1). The carpet was intended as a gift for the King of Siam. (Roberts papers, New Hampshire 
Historical Society) 





by items for Muscat with the letter M. Some of the S-marked Miss Whittingham 8 {M] 
items were also noted as for “Siam and Muscat.” This list is prob- 1 Flag 4 [M] 
ably the final manifest, prepared after the goods had been pur- 1 Map [box number not clear] [M] 


2 Swords 20 [M} 


as 
chased and packed: 1 Package 21 [M] Coins 


Siam: 
Lamps 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.2 [S] $2,750. A separate manifest included gifts for Cochin-China and Japan: 
Nankeens 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 [S] $1,586.80. Cochin China: 

Roberts Carpets 12 [S]* : : 

Wheeler “AS anh 13 [S] For Siam and Muscat $1,099. . ii sa ria manatee nn 
Miss Whittingham’ 14 [S] For Siam and Muscat $838. J 
Mirrors 15, 16 [S] $600. 

Flag 17 [S] Two flags $300. 

2 Boxes Shawls 18, 22 [S] $700. 

1 Map 19 Two maps [S] $71.70. 

2 Boxes S{unclear] 20, 21 [S] $103.50. 

2 Swords® 23 [S] $3,418 for 4 Swords; 3 at $1,100 each. 
Carbine & Rifle 24 [S] $155.50 

1 Package 25 [S] Coins. 

1 Package 26 [S] Pictures. 


One musical box’ 

Four pieces broadcloth, superior quality, (1-scarlet, I-blue, 1- 
brown, I-light green, 20 yards each) 

Fifty yards of orange or yellow-silk velvet 

Clef and Cut glass-6 decanters—tumblers, goblets, and wines- 
4 dozen each 

Set of coins from the Mint of the United States 

A set of prints of the Naval Victories of the United States 

Map of the United States 


Trunk of assorted specimens of American cotton manufactures. 


Muscat: Splendid sabre, crescent form with belt &c. 

Lamps 3 boxes 1, 2, 3 [M] $550. One rifle, and one Shot Gun, with percussion locks, and a 
Wheeler's Male Dress 4{M] large supply of percussion caps 

Nankeens 3 Boxes 5, 6, 7 [M] $1,104. One pair of pistols in case 








' Library of Congress, Manuscript Division. Another list, possibly an earlier or “working list,” not as specific as that given here, is printed in Appendix VI. 
? Numbers marked on the outside of their containers. 





} Nankeens (or nankins) = Cloth goods; the name is derived from the highly-prized Nankin (China) cotton cloth. 

* These carpets were acquired through Edmund Roberts, per an invoice dated November 8, 1834, from John Doggett & Co., Looking Glass & Carpet Warehouse, Nos. 12, 14, & 16 
Cornhill, Boston. 294 yards of “super carpeting” were invoiced at 8 shillings per yard (a shilling being converted at the rate of six to the dollar), or $392, plus packing, etc., for a total 
of $400. The invoice was paid by a draft from Secretary of State John Forsyth. 

> Probably female costume(s). This and the preceding may have consisted of life-like figures of American citizens illustrating various social, trade, and professional activities. * Ann 
Maria Whittingham, clothing, hosiery, etc., 387 Broadway, New York City (circa 1833-4), later known as Whittingham’ Fancy Store, operated by William Whittingham. 

® Meaning of “2 Swords” unclear; perhaps two groups of swords packed in a single box? 


Of necessity, this would have been of foreign origin, as musical boxes were not manufactured in the United States at the time; Switzerland and France were the centers of such activity. 
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Japan: 

Ten Merino sheep, of the finest wool, viz., 2 bucks, and 8 ewes. 

Four canisters, say 30 pounds of English saffron, of the 
best quality 

One repeating gold watch, with heavy gold chain, 8 feet long, 
seals and key. 

One musical box 

Five pieces broadcloth, superior quality, I-red, 1-yellow, I-green, 
I-dark blue, I-light blue, full worth, 20 yards each 

Elegant cut glass ware. Dessert set to match large size 

A map of the United States 

A set of coins of the United States 

A set of prints of the Naval Victories of the United States 

Trunk of assorted specimens of American Cotton manufactures 

Splendid sabre, crescent form, with belt &c. 

One Rifle, and one Shot Gun, with percussion locks, and a 
large supply of percussion caps 

One pair of pistols in case. 


“Form” Letters 


Also sent in the same package by Secretary Forsyth were sev- 


during the forthcoming mission: 


(Typical letter from President Jackson sent with Roberts] 

To the Majesty the Emperor of Viet-Nam 

Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of America— 

Greeting 

Great and Good Friend, 

Being informed of the extent of Your Majesty's dominions and 
of the richness and variety of their productions, and entertaining a 
desire to establish relations of friendship with Your Majesty, and 
to carry on a trade between the two nations, which it is believed 
would be productive of mutual benefit, I have specially empow- 
ered Edmund Roberts, one of the citizens of this country, who is 
the bearer of this present letter, to confer upon these subjects with 
such Ministers or other officers as Your Majesty may choose to 
designate for that purpose; hoping that they may agree upon the 
terms of a treaty which will receive the approbation and sanction 
of Your Majesty, and will secure to both governments the advan- 
tages of perpetual amity and commerce. 

I trust that Your Majesty will receive Mr. Roberts with kindness 
and hospitality, and that you will place entire confidence in all the 
representations which he may make to Your Majesty on my behalf. 

I pray God to have Your Majesty in his safe and holy keeping. 

To those present I have caused the Seal of the United States to 
be affixed and have subscribed the same with my hand at the City 
of Washington, on the Twentieth day of March, in the year of the 
Christian Era One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-Five 

Andrew Jackson 

[Note: The above letter was accompanied by a translation into 
French and Portuguese. A copy with the necessary variations in 
the address, and accompanied by a translation into Latin and 
Dutch, was sent to the Emperor of Japan.] 


Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of America 

To all to whom these Presents shall come. 

Know Ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the 
integrity, prudence, and ability of Edmund Roberts, a citizen of 


eral form letters and suggested forms of correspondence for use 


these United States, I have invested him with full power for and 
in the name of the said United States, to meet and confer with any 
person or persons furnished with like powers on the part of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Viet-Nam, and with him or them to ne- 
gotiate, conclude and sign a Convention or Conventions, Treaty 
or Treaties, of and concerning the friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation of the two countries, and all matters and subjects connected 
therewith, which may be interesting to the two nations submit- 
ting the same to the President of the United States for his final 
ratification, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. In testimony whereof I have caused the Seal of 
the United States to be here affixed. Given under my hand at the 
City of Washington, the twentieth day of March, in the year of 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-Five. 

Andrew Jackson 

[Note: Accompanied by translations, etc., as the preceding letter. ] 


To His Majesty the Magnificent King of Siam 

Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of America 

Greetings 

Great and Good Friend, 

To testify to Your Majesty the sincerity of the government of 
the United States in to negotiations, I have delivered to Edmund 
Roberts, a citizen of this Republic, the ratification, on the part of 
the government, of the Treaty with Your Majesty concluded and 
signed at the City of Pra Pathia, commonly called Bangkok, on 
the twentieth day of March in the year One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Thirty Three of the Christian era, by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Your Majesty and the United States. And the said 
Edmund Roberts is instructed to take the necessary measures for 
the exchange of the ratifications in convenient time, and the ex- 
ecution of this business. I request Your Majesty therefore to place 
full credence to whatever the said Edmund Roberts shall say to 
you on the part of the United States concerning the same, and to 
receive the said ratifications in the name and on the part of the 
Unites States of America, whenever it shall be tendered by him in 
exchange for a similar ratification on the part of Your Majesty to 
be delivered at the same time to the said Edmund Roberts. 

& may God to bear Your Majesty in his holy keeping, 

Your good friend, 

Andrew Jackson 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State, 

Washington, March 20, 1835 

(Note: A similar letter was sent to the Sultan of Muscat, in- 
forming him that Mr. Roberts was empowered to exchange the 
ratifications of the Treaty concluded and signed at the City of 
Muscat, in the Kingdom of Oman, on the twenty-first day of 
September in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
Three of the Christian Era.] 


Financial and Other Matters 


Correspondence sent by Secretary of State John Forsyth just 


before the ship departed included these items: 
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[Secretary of State Forsyth to Special Agent Edmund Roberts 
in New York] 

April 16, 1835 

You are hereby authorized to draw upon the Department, at 
sight, for the Sum of One Thousand Dollars... 

This letter will be returned to the Department with the draft. 


The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


[Secretary of State Forsyth to Special Agent Edmund Roberts 
in New York] 

April 17, 1835 

Your letter of the 15 inst. was received this morning. You have 
been so liberally dealt with in respect to your compensation for 
the services which you are employed to perform as the Special 
Agent of the government, that it is not considered respectable to 
allow you a commission as your request for the purchase of the 
presents which are to be used in effecting the objects of that Agency. 

P.S. The receipt transmitted by you to the Department with 
your letter of the 11th inst is returned. 


[Secretary of State Forsyth to Captain Edmund Kennedy, 
U.S.N., New York, who was to be commodore of the voyage] 

I enclose your letters from the President to the King of Siam 
and the Sultan of Muscat, informing them that you are autho- 
rized, in case of the death or other physical incapacity, of Mr. 
Edmund Roberts, to exchange the ratifications of the Treaties lately 
concluded with those sovereigns. This service the Department does 
not doubt that in case of necessity you will readily perform. 

Should the contingency arise for which those letters are in- 
tended to provide, you will substitute them for the letters of a 
similar character addressed to the same sovereigns which have been 
delivered to Mr. Roberts, using the same covers which now con- 
tain the latter; and will present them to the respective govern- 
ments of Siam and Muscat, together with the ratified copies of 
the treaty alluded to, which you will find enclosed in mahogany 
boxes, among the articles committed to the care of Mr. Roberts. 
You will receive at the same time the corresponding copies ratified 
by those governments, which you will bring with you on your 
return to the United States, and deliver to the Department. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth 


Department of State 

Washington, April 17, 1835 

To Mr. Robert E. Kerr 

Sir: 

You are appointed Special Messenger for the Conveyance to 
New York of certain articles which will be placed in your care by 
this Department. Upon your arrival in that city, you will ascertain 
where Mr. Edmund Roberts is to be found which information 
may probably be obtained from William M. Price, Esq., (the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the United States), and will deliver to him the 
box and packet addressed to him. You will also deliver to Mr. 
William B. Taylor, at the City Port office, the box and packet 
bearing his address; after which you will be at liberty to return 
immediately to this city. 

Your compensation will be at the rate of six dollars a day, dur- 
ing the time required for the performance of this service, together 
with your necessary traveling expenses. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth 


[Secretary of State Forsyth to Special Agent Edmund Roberts 
in New York] 

April 18, 1835 

Lest the exchange of ratifications with the governments of 
Siam and Muscat might be prevented by some accident happen- 
ing to your self in the course of a long voyage through a variety 
of climates, Capt. Kennedy of the Peacock has been furnished 


with authority from the President to perform the service as your 
substitute in case of your death or physical disability. It is hoped 
that the contingency may not occur which will call for the exer- 
cise of Capt. Kennedy of the power thus conditionally conferred, 
but it has been thought proper to communicate to you the fact 
of its having been given in order that you may import to him 
such information and advice, if circumstances should in your 
opinion render it expedient, as might facilitate the discharge of 
the duty referred to should it unfortunately devolve upon him. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant 


John Forsyth 


The following letter is dated months later and indicates that 
while at sea, Roberts wrote to Secretary of State Forsyth and that a 
copy of his earlier journal was enclosed: 


Department of State 

Washington, August 27, 1835 

To Edmund Roberts, Esq. 

Special Agent of the United States 

Sir, 

Your letters of the 12th June and 3rd July only have been 
received, the latter of which was accompanied by a copy of the 
journal kept by you on your former visit to the Indian Ocean. In 
respect to the inquiry which you make in that letter, it is only 
necessary to observe, that no revision is perceived for making 
any alteration in the instructions which have been heretofore 
been given you. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, John Forsyth 

P.S. Letters may be sent to the Department through the Bank- 
ing House of Rothschild in London. 


It seems that by this time Roberts had finished his manuscript 
covering his voyage on the U.S.S. Peacock during the 26 months 
from 1832 to 1834, and had turned the manuscript over to his 
daughters in Portsmouth. 


While Roberts was at sea on the second trip, Amasa Parker, his 
only son-in-law, who had married Roberts’ daughter Harriet on 
August 27, 1834, and a man of literary talent, showed interest. 
However, Parker declined to negotiate the financial arrangements 
and left the final decision up to his wife and sisters-in-law. There 
seem to have been at least two firms interested in publishing it, 
although Harper was finally selected. 


Titled Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Muscat, Roberts book was published in 1837. 


The State Department issued its own version of Roberts’ trip, 
seemingly edited by the Department from the journal Roberts 
sent. In the “official” version by the State Department, most (but 
not all) references to filthy conditions (such as in Cochin-China), 
thieving officials, etc., were deleted. The journal discussed in 
painstaking detail, day by day, the tedious negotiations with petty 
officials in Cochin-China and the diplomatic treaty negotiations 
at Muscat and Siam. There was no local color or human interest 
regarding the rest of the voyage, except this brief comment, a 
masterpiece of brevity considering the arrangements discussed 
took over a year: 


Memorial: Arrived at Mozambique on the 7th November. 
At Table Bay Cape of Good Hope on the Sth December. At Rio 
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de Janeiro on the 17th January. On the Ist day of March I left 
Rio in the U.S.S. Lexington, Capt. McKeever, and anchored in 
Boston Harbor on the 24th April 1834 having traveled 45,178 
miles of ocean since the 8th day of March 1832, when the Pea- 
cock under the command of D. Geisinger sailed from Boston, 
first for the Cape de Verde Islands, where she anchored in Porto 
Praya Roadstead on the 9th April—2nd for Rio de Janeiro on 
the Sth May, 3rd at Montevideo on 2nd June, at Buenos Ayres 
where Mr. Baylies our Chargé d'affaires was landed & again 
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anchored at Montevideo and sailed on the 23rd June for Sumatra; 
arrived at Bencoolen on 28th August then to the island of 
Crohatsa [apparently a misreading of Crakatoa, a.k.a. Krakatoa] 
& to Anjeci [apparently a misreading of Anjier] in Java. On the 
11th left, sailed from the latter place for Manila, & arrived on 
the 30th of the same month—Sailed on the 1st Nov. for Canton 
with. a very sickly crew with cholera, dysentery &c and arrived 
on the 8th & then proceeded to Cochinchina as set forth in the 
commencement of this journal. 
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Chapter 11 





The U.S.S. Peacock Readied for Departure 


For Roberts’ second diplomatic mission the U.S.S. Peacock was 
selected again, and was diverted from its current assignment of 
taking free Negroes from the United States to the asylum country 
of Liberia on the west coast of Africa. Accompanying the U.S.S. 
Peacock beginning in June at Rio de Janeiro was the smaller 10-gun 
U.S.S. Enterprise. Together, the two ships were designated as the 
East India and Asiatic Squadron. 


The ship’ log listed the following personnel, armament, equip- 
ment, and related items of the U.S.S. Peacock at the start of the voy- 
age.' As the voyage progressed, certain officers and crewmen were 
transferred, or given other positions, deserted, or in some instances, 


died. Thus the roster at the end of the voyage was slightly different. 


The beginning roster of the Peacock: 

Officers and selected others aboard the Peacock (officers as listed 
as such in the log are designated) are given below, as are certain crew 
members from the companion ship Enterprise who transferred to the 
Peacock at various points along the way. Edmund P. Kennedy, Esq., 
was commodore of the squadron and Cornelius K. Stribling was cap- 
tain of the U.S.S. Peacock:* 

Benham, William G. Midshipman. “Transferred from Enterprise to 
Peacock June 1836, Canton.” 

Bright, John. Boatswain. “Broke by Court Martial in Bombay.” 

Cadwalader, H. Midshipman. “Transferred from Enterprise to Pea- 
cock November 1836, Bombay.” 

Caldwell, Jacob. C.v. pilot, acting. * For a time he was second officer 
(second mate) of the ship. On May 28, 1836, he was very ill and was sent 
ashore to a hospital in the port of Macao. He returned to the ship on June 
21, 1836. * Also listed as “Cowell.” [Listed in log as an officer] 

Chapman, George W. Transferred to Enterprise, Bombay. * Back to 
Peacock, September 1836. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Clark, John.’ Captain's clerk. * On March 14, 1837, while the Pea- 
cock was in the harbor of Callao, Peru, Clark left the ship for a time. The 
Peacock sailed onward, later returning to the port. On May 27, 1837, 


Clark returned on board. The ship's log of the latter date noted that he 


VOYAGE OF THE 
ES.8. HAG OGK 


1835-1837 


had been away 75 days. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Contec, John, Jr. “Transferred to schooner.” * Became ill, and on 
June 1, 1836, was sent ashore to a hospital in Macao. On June 21, 1836, 
he was given a ticket of leave to return to the United States at the earliest 
opportunity. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Darlington, B.S.B. Transferred to Enterprise June 5, 1836. * On July 
2, 1837, he became acting master of the Peacock, a position he retained for 
the rest of the voyage. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Drayton, William S. Transferred to the Enterprise. [Listed in log as 
an officer] 

Duryea, Charles H. Lieutenant. Left the Peacock at Callao and took 
passage home. 

Ferguson, James B. Sail maker; a.k.a. acting sail maker. “Discharged 
in Rio.” [Listed in log as an officer] 

Forbes, I.G. Midshipman. Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock, July 
1836, Callao. 

Goden (or Gordon), Sylvanus W. Acting lieutenant (so named at 
Rio de Janeiro, July 12, 1835; surname spelled “Gordon” in that log nota- 
tion), a.k.a. acting master. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Goldsborough, Charles H. Commodore’ secretary, “sent to schoo- 
ner.” * On July 31, 1836, at the port of Batavia on the island of Java, 
Goldsborough, then acting as purser (as McCauley had left; see below), 
was ill and was given a ticket of leave to go back to the United States on 
the next available vessel. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Greene, William. 2nd lieutenant. Went home with dispatches March 
7, 1837. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Hall, M. Boatswain. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock Decem- 
ber 1835, Ceylon.” 

Harlan, David P. Assistant surgeon. * On July 1 (or 3; accounts dif- 
fer), 1837, Harlan transferred to the Enterprise to act as assistant surgeon 
aboard that ship. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Hollins, George N. 1st lieutenant. * On June 6, 1836, he left the Pea- 
cock and took charge of the U.S.S. Enterprise. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Hutter, Edward S. Midshipman. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Izard, R. Delancy. Midshipman. * Became ill, and on June 1, 1836, 
was sent ashore to a hospital in Macao. On September 12, 1836, he was 
transferred to the Enterprise. He returned to the Peacock on March 8, 1837. 


[Listed in log as an officer] 





| Misspellings of names corrected, when known, in the present text. 


2 Information from listing in the front of the ship’s log (in the order as given here), supplemented by notes in the back of the log and by other data. 


3 Listed as “Clar” in the log on several occasions; as Clark in some but not all naval records. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Kennedy, Edmund P., Esq. Commodore. * Commodore Kennedy 
was in charge of the squadron, which included the U.S.S. Peacock, whose 
men are listed here, plus those aboard the accompanying U.S.S. Enterprise 
(which joined the Peacock at Rio de Janeiro in June 1835). The commodore’s 
flag, the “broad blue pendant [pennant],” was flown on whatever ship 
Kennedy was aboard at the time, usually the Peacock. Kennedy was the 
superior officer to the captains of the Peacock and Enterprise. Special Agent 
Edmund Roberts advised Commodore Kennedy concerning time in port 
at diplomatic stops, scheduling of visits with officials in countries with 
which treaties were desired, etc. In case Roberts became incapacitated, a 
special letter from Secretary of State John Forsyth enabled Kennedy to 
take over the diplomatic negotiations. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Kinlock, Thomas. Midshipman, and Mr. Taylor (ex captain's clerk 
of Boxer) passage home, Callao. 

Knight, John. Boatswain. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Laird, I. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock, November 1835, 
Oahu. [not clear] Callao, July.” 

Lee, T.B. Midshipman. “Resigned” (front of log); “sent home sick 
from Canton” (back of log). [Listed in log as an officer] 

Leigh, N. Carpenter. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock, June 
1836, Canton.” 

Leigh, William. Passed midshipman. Transferred to the Enterprise 
on November 5, 1835. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Lewis, Archibald $. Gunner. * On November 24, 1835, while the 
ship was at Bombay, he received the sentence of “reprimand” by verdict of 
a court martial. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Lutt, O.L. [surname not clear]. purser. “Promoted in Callao.” 

Mahoney, Charles. Acting master’s mate. * Discharged (probably 
honorably) at Rio de Janeiro, June 17, 1835. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Mason, Murray, 4th lieutenant. Transferred to Enterprise June 6, 1836, 
Canton. [Listed in log as an officer] 

McCauley, Francis G. Purser, “sent to schooner.” * On July 12, 1835, 
McCauley left the Peacock at Rio de Janeiro on a sick ticket, and took 
another ship back to the United States. [Listed in log as an officer] 

McClenahan., William. Assistant surgeon. Transferred from Enter- 
prise to Peacock, July 6, Callao. 

McLane, Louis, Jr. Midshipman. Also listed as Louis McLane 2nd. 
McLane was the primary keeper of the ship’s log.' [Listed in log as an officer] 

Mendenhall, J. Dickinson. Professor of mathematics [name and po- 
sition entered in log, then struck out; see log entry of July 25, 1836]. * On 
January 31, 1836 (or February 1; two accounts give different dates), 
Mendenhall left the Peacock to report for duty as acting purser aboard the 
Enterprise, while R.R. Waldron, acting purser on the Enterprise, took his 
place as acting purser on the Peacock. On June 18, 1836, Mendenhall 
became very ill, and was transferred back to the Peacock where he was 
furnished a bed in Captain Stribling’s cabin. Mendenhall died on July 25, 
1836, and was buried at sea the same day. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Page, B.L. Midshipman. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock June 
1836, Canton.” 

Paterson, William. Carpenter. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Peterson, William. Carpenter. “Sent home sick from Rio.” 

Richardson, Charles. Transferred to the Enterprise on November 5, 
1835. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Robinson, Charles. Midshipman. “Transferred from Enterprise to Pea- 
cock, July 2, 1837 in Callao.” [Not part of beginning roster of the Peacock, 
but listed here for information only.] 


Rootes, R.R. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock June 1836, 
Canton.” 

Ruschenberger, W.S.W., M.D. Fleet surgeon. * Highly respected, 
Dr. Ruschenberger served as judge advocate of an important court mar- 
tial. His two-volume narrative of the voyage was published in 1838. 
[Listed in log as an officer] 

Searle, Addison. Chaplain. * On June 18, 1835, at Rio de Janeiro, Searle 
was transferred to the Brazilian Squadron. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Stewart, P. “Transferred from Enterprise to Peacock, November 1835, 
Oahu. [not clear] Callao, July.” 

Stribling, Cornelius K. Commander, known as commodore. * Captain 
Stribling’ duties included supervising his officers, making decisions con- 
cerning the ships route and movements, supervising the accuracy of the 
ship’ log, and other administrative matters. Should Commodore Kennedy 
be absent, Captain Stribling would be in charge of the squadron at which 
time he was called acting master commander. [Listed in log as an officer] 

Taylor, William Rogers. Professor of mathematics, midshipman. Act- 
ing lieutenant. * Taylor accompanied Edmund Roberts in a narrow escape 
from pirates (see log entry for September 22, 1835). At Muscat on Septem- 
ber 25, 1835, he became stricken with a “slight indisposition of a nervous 
character,” perhaps brought on by stress(?). On September 26, 1836, the 
Sultan of Muscat placed him as temporary captain of the Sultan’s large 
warship, the Sudtane. ¢ Transferred to Enterprise. {Listed in log as an officer] 

Turner, Charles C. 3rd lieutenant. * Turner was of great assistance in 
many matters, including helping with diplomatic arrangements, reprovisioning 
the ship, etc. * “Back to sea July 1837.” (Listed in log as an officer] 

von Phister, John B. Purser’s steward. “Discharged in Bombay.” 
[Listed in log as an officer] 

Waldron, Richard Rupert. Waldron was aboard the Enterprise at the 
outset of that ship's voyage; on February 1, 1836, came aboard the Peacock 
as acting purser. Sent home on a sick ticket, February 20, 1836.’ [Listed 
in log as an officer] * Later, he served on Charles Wilkes expedition of 
1838-1842 as purser aboard the U.S.S. Vincennes. 

Weems, John. Acting sailing master. Passed midshipman. * Promoted 
to acting lieutenant on June 5, 1836. * Notes in back of log (somewhat 
contradictory): “Acting Master, July 12, 1835. Acting lieutenant and sail- 
ing master, June 15, 1836.” [Listed in log as an officer] 

Whalen, Edward S. “Comr. Sect. Canton. Purser, November 1, 1836.” 

Williamson, James C. Midshipman. * June 18, 1835: Transferred to 
the U.S.S. Erie of the Brazilian Squadron. {Listed in log as an officer] 


Crew of the Peacock (as listed in the ship's log): 
76 seamen. 

26 ordinary seamen. 

16 landsmen. 

12 boys. 

25 mariners. 

4 cabin servants. 

5 wardroom servants. 


Total crew: 164 


Total men aboard the Peacock: 

34 officers (as noted above: “Listed in log as an officer”) 

164 crew members. 

1 passenger (Special Agent Edmund Roberts) 

Grand total: 199. 

Also see information following log entry of October 27, 1837. 





' Louis, Jr., was the son of Louis McLane, who had been secretary of state during much of the time the U.S.S. Peacock was on its first voyage with Roberts. Years later (October 1875) 


Louis, Jr., became president of the Nevada Bank of San Francisco. He was very knowledgeable concerning maritime commerce and participated in the China trade and at one time 
offered testimony (August 31, 1877) to the government regarding the use of silver trade dollars (minted 1873-1878 for use in trade with China). 
? Waldron, of Portsmouth, NH, had been a major in the New Hampshire Militia, First Division, First Brigade, in 1827 and a director of the Portsmouth Bank the same year 


(among other activities). 
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Supplies taken aboard the Peacock: 
Water in the tanks: 13,908 gallons. 
Water in casks: 840 gallons. 

Water in breakers: 250 gallons. 

Total water: 14,998 gallons. 
Provisions for six months. 


Armament of the Peacock: 

20 32-pounder carronades. 

2 12-pounder long guns. 

1 12-pounder carronnade [sent ashore in Rio de Janeiro] 

1 12-pounder howitzer [apparently sent ashore in Rio de Janeiro] 
1 6-pounder carronade [sent to the North Carolina) 


44 barrels of powder, averaging 88 pounds each, 3,784 pounds [sic] 
1,500 [containers of powder] averaging 2'/2 pounds each, 3,375 pounds. 
Total pounds of powder: 7,159 pounds. 


1,300 32-pound round shot. 
300 12-pound round shot. 
50 6-pound round shot. 
Total: 1,650 round shot. 


50 12-pound canister shot. 
50 6-pound canister shot. 
50 bags of balls for howitzer. 
Total: 150 canister shot. 


500 32-pound grape shot. 

150 12-pound grape shot. 

50 6-pound grape shot. 

Total: 700 pounds of grape shot. 


Miscellaneous: 
Anchors (3): 2,840 pounds. * 2,820 pounds. * 2,730 pounds. 
Cables: 120 fathoms, 16-inch hemp. * 120 fathoms, 1 l-inch chain. 


Roberts’ Second Voyage on the Peacock 


In April 1835 the U.S.S. Peacock, Captain Cornelius K. Stribling 
at the helm, embarked on its second diplomatic voyage with Rob- 
erts as its star passenger. Commodore Edmund P. Kennedy, aboard 
the flagship Peacock, was in charge of the mission. In June at Rio 
de Janeiro the 10-gun U.S.S. Enterprise, under Captain Archibald 
S. Campbell, would join the Peacock as its escort. 


Commodore Kennedy’s “broad blue pennant” was flown from 
the Peacock, the larger of the two vessels and thus designated as the 
flagship of what was designated as the East India and Asiatic Squad- 
ron. This time the diplomatic mission was nota secret. Niles’ Weekly 
reported on May 2: 


The U.S. Sloop of War Peacock, Capt. Kennedy, has sailed for the 
eastern seas, having on board E. Roberts, Esq., diplomatic agent, who 
is bearer of the ratified commercial treaty between this country and 
Siam, and also between this country and the Sultan of Muscat. 


Special Agent Roberts, the sole diplomatic representative in the 
squadron, must have felt immense pride to have two ships of the United 
States Navy and their full crews, nearly 300 men totally, assigned for 
his use for a voyage of over two years in length, circumnavigating the 
globe. His mission was the entire purpose of the trip. Few American 
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citizens in history have ever been accorded such importance. 


By fortunate circumstance, the voyage of the Peacock was well 
documented by several parallel sources. In the following chapters 
citations from these sources are arranged chronologically, by which 
method the events are delineated as they occurred. 

The chronicle of the U.S.S. Peacock on her voyage around the 
world is derived from the following: 


The daily notations (“Log entry”) are from the original log of 
the ship, kept on behalf of Captain Cornelius K. Stribling by one 
of his officers. Certain parts of the log were written in sections, 
rather than on a day-by-day basis, apparently transcribed from 
separate daily notes. When the log was kept on a daily basis, the 
“day” ran from noon to noon, “sea time” rather than the mid- 
night-to-midnight “land time.” The pronoun “I” in most cases 
refers to the captain, but in other instances refers to the scribes 
who kept the log; distinctions can be made only from the context. 
Midshipman Louis McLane began the log and made most entries, 
but the work of other hands is evident. Often, headings were en- 
tered in advance, such as many for “Pacific Ocean” to indicate the 
location of the ship. However, early in 1837 on its way home the 
ship reached the Atlantic before all of these headings had been 


used, and “Pacific” was overwritten with “Atlantic.” 


The ship’ surgeon, W.S.W. Ruschenberger, M.D., later wrote 
a book about his experiences, A Voyage Round the World; Including 
an Embassy to Muscat and Siam in 1835, 1836, and 1837, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1838. In the same year his book was pub- 
lished in London under a slightly different title, Narrative of a Voy- 
age Round the World During the Years 1835, 36, and 37; Including a 
Narrative of an Embassy to the Sultan of Muscat and the King of 
Siam. At the time, London was the world center for nautical books, 
and no doubt the overseas publication of Ruschenberger’ story 
resulted in a much wider distribution. 


Aware that several narratives had already appeared in print con- 
cerning the globe-circling voyages of American naval vessels, 
Ruschenberger noted that his objective was to shed light on the 
customs and characteristics of lands that had not been widely stud- 
ied. To this end, he provided detailed narratives on certain ports 
visited, quickly skimming over the well-chronicled (by others) Rio 
de Janeiro, and giving many details on the second major port of 
call, Zanzibar. Many pages were spent concerning the dress, food, 
health, zoology, botany, architecture, religious customs, social cus- 
toms, etc., of exotic places. Many of these commentaries are be- 
yond even the already large scope of the present work and are not 
quoted. However, certain of his comments about life at sea and 
excerpts from his land visits are included to add background and 
flavor. Ruschenberger accompanied the officers of the ship and 
Edmund Roberts on some visits to important officials, certain 


sightseeing activities on shore, and to other events. 


Ruschenberger (1807-1895) had entered the United States Navy 
in 1826 as a surgeon’ mate. He traveled widely, including a lengthy 
voyage that was delineated in a book published in Philadelphia in 
1834 and London in 1835, Three Years in the Pacific; Including 
Notices of Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. In 1834, signing aboard 
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the Peacock, Ruschenberger was named fleet surgeon, in this in- 
stance for a fleet of two ships, the Peacock and its smaller 10-gun 
companion, the U.S.S. Enterprise. He remained with the Navy until 
1869, retiring with the rank of commodore. A prolific writer, he 
eventually published more than two dozen books and treatises. 
His scholarly standing is reflected by his presidency of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences and of the College of Physicians, both of 
Philadelphia, and his vice presidency of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society in the same city. 


Letters to and from Edmund Roberts are mainly from the Rob- 
erts family papers preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Soci- 
ety and the National Archives; in each instance the source is credited. 


Information under “Narrative” is from various sources includ- 
ing paraphrasing Ruschenberger’s comments (as credited), news- 
papers, general geographical and nautical data, etc. 


The Peacock’s Voyage Around the World 


April 3 to 23, 1835 
(At New York) 


e 
“Peacock” Arrives at New York 

Log entry: 1835, April 2, Thursday: The U.S.S. Peacock arrived in 
the harbor of New York. 

Narrative: For the next two weeks the Peacock, having been on station 
near Brazil earlier, was cleaned, repaired, and reprovisioned. The ship had 
been dedicated to the use of Special Agent Edmund Roberts and was set 
to transport him to designated ports of call. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, April 17, Friday: “Reported for duty to the Ist 
lieutenant on board the U.S. Ship Peacock.” 

Narrative: The ship was in New York harbor. The person reporting 
for duty was the scribe who kept the log, who did not identify himself, but 
seems to have been Midshipman Louis McLane, Jr. Most later entries 
were written by McLane and others on behalf of Captain Cornelius K. 
Stribling, with “I” referring to that officer in most instances. 

e 
Reprovisioning the Ship 
Seaman Deserts 

Log entry: 1835, April 18, Saturday: “Commences with fresh gales 
from the N & W and cloudy. Latter part [of day] moderate winds and 
clear. Received on board 49 casks, boxes, bales, &c., containing presents 
for the King of Siam and others. Received on board 8 barrels of powder 
and stores in other departments. William McKenney, seaman, deserted 
from the gig [small boat used for ship to shore transfers]. At 9 A.M. in- 
spected crew at quarters.” 

Narrative: The several days before departure from any port were spent 
reprovisioning the ship, including food, ammunition, spare parts, fresh water, 
and limited cargo. On the voyage, desertions would be a continuing problem, 
but this one was especially early. The ship was still in its port of departure. 


e 

Log entry: 1835, April 19, Sunday: “Fresh breezes, and clear at 1 
P.M. Hove up the starboard and moored ship afresh.' Received on board 
8 boxes containing money. At 8 A.M. fidded top gallant masts. At 10 
mustered the crew.” 

Narrative: The crew was mustered (gathered together for review or 
instructions) at intervals, but nearly always on Sunday morning, when 
divine services were conducted by the chaplain who used an Episcopalian 
prayer book. At this time, announcements would also be delivered and 
instructions given. Sailors were expected to dress cleanly and neatly. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, April 20, Monday: “During these 24 hours fresh 

gales from the South & E. and wet, disagreeable weather.” 
e 

Log entry: 1835, April 21, Tuesday: “Pleasant weather. Employed 
rattling down the rigging & in other ship’s duties. Received various stores 
in the gunner’s department. At 9:15 inspected the crew at quarters.”” 

Roberts wrote to Secretary of State John Forsyth this day: 

“I received the small package containing the two sets of coins from 
the Director of the Mint by S. Swartwout, Esq. As it was sent per mail, 
it was taxed with a heavy postage of twelve dollars & 75 cents which | 
paid to Mr. S.” 

e 
More Desertions 
Commodore Ridgely Visits 

Log entry: 1835, April 22, Wednesday: “Clear and pleasant. Em- 
ployed receiving stores in the different departments, and in various ship's 
duties. T. Taylor (seaman) deserted from the whale boat and Warren A. 
Muller (O.S.) deserted from the jolly boat.’ At 11:30 A.M. Commodore 
Ridgely visited the ship. Received him with a salute of 13 guns which was 
answered by the flag ship Hudson.” 

Narrative: As will be seen from subsequent entries, salutes by can- 
non were given to visiting dignitaries, warships of other nations, and 
upon arrival in port. Salutes to warships were answered by such ships, 
while salutes in port were often answered by on-shore forts. Appar- 
ently, Commodore Ridgely spent the night aboard the Peacock (see 
following entry). 

e 
Hon. Aaron Ward Visits Ship 

Log entry: 1835, April 23, Thursday: “Moderate breezes from 
the S. and W. and clear. At 12:30 P.M. the Hon. Aaron C. Ward vis- 
ited the ship. Saluted him with 13 guns which was answered from 
shore. At 2 Commodore Ridgely left the ship; saluted him with 13 
guns. At 6:30 A.M. [the next morning, the 24th] unmoored ship,‘ got 
under way, made sail, and commenced beating down the harbor at 8 
A.M.” Commodore Kennedy and Mr. Roberts came aboard. [signed] 
Louis M’Lane, Jr., midshipman.”° 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary from his later book describing 
the voyage: “At sunrise on the 23rd of April I was roused by the order, ‘All 
hands up anchor,’ delivered in the growling, imperative tones of the boat- 
swain. The ship was speedily under sail. The city of New York and its busy 
scenes receded fast from our view; the Narrows were passed; the bar was 
cleared; and at meridian [noon] the pilot’ bore away the Cape letters.” 





' Moor: To secure the ship with two anchors. 





* Quarters = Open section of deck between the rearmost mast and the stern, an area for dress inspections, issuing of orders, etc. 
’ Jolly boat: Small boat, usually hoisted and lowered from the stern. Used in harbor and at mooring for short trips. 
* Unmoor: To raise one anchor, so that the ship is secured only by one remaining anchor; also (in the context of the Peacock log) to raise both anchors. 


> Beat, beating: To go against the wind by a series of tacking maneuvers. 


° It seems that Midshipman McLane began the entries in the log. Later in the log, entries are by different hands. 


’ For the departure from or arrival into a busy harbor, a pilot was hired from shore. The pilot was familiar with undersea projections, changing shoals and sandbars, etc., and served to 


direct the captain as to the specific course to be taken in or out of harbor. Rates for pilotage usually depended upon the size and class of the ship. 
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April 24 to June 10, 1835 
(New York to Rio de Janeiro) 


Past the Sandy Hook (New Jersey) Lighthouse 
Log entry: 1835, April 24, Friday: “Commences with light wind & 
pleasant weather. At 1:30 P.M. came to anchor outside the bar; in five 
fathoms of water. At 2 P.M. got under way & made all sail. At 2:30 P.M. 
discharged the pilot. At 3:30 P.M. Sandy Hook lighthouse,' bow per com- 
pass at NW '/2 N. distance 12 miles, unbent’ the cables & secured the 
ship for sea. At 4:50 P.M. single reefed the top sails, making all sail after- 
wards. At meridian pleasant.” * Distance run per log, 145 knots, 0 fath- 
oms.° Temperatures not entered in log (that would begin on the following 
day), although there is the notation, “A.B. Fahrenheit’s thermometer made 
use of.” Latitude 39° 39’ N. Longitude 70° 39’ W. 
e 
Richmond-Bound Schooner Encountered 
Log entry: 1835, April 25, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes & pleasant weather. At 2 P.M. saw a ship on the lar- 
board bow. At 5 P.M. all steering sails in. At sunset single reefed the fore 
and mail topsails & furled the mizen. At 5 A.M. [the next morning] turned 
out all reefs. At 7 A.M. spoke? a schooner from Portland bound to Rich- 
mond. At 10 A.M. saw a brig on the weather bow.’ At meridian fresh 
breezes and cloudy.” * Daily distance: 128 knots, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from New York), 273 knots, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 45° to 52°. Latitude 39° 00’ N. Longitude 68° 28” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, April 26, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and cloudy weather. At 1:10 P.M. took two reefs in the 
topsails and reefed the mizen.” * Daily distance: 123 knots, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from New York), 397 knots, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 54° to 62°. Latitude 38° 28’ N. Longitude 65° 41’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, April 27, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and clear weather. At 6 P.M. beat to quarters. At 7:50 
P.M. close reefed the fore & main top sails. [Day] ends cloudy.” * Daily 
distance: 91 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New 
York), 488 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 61° to 62°. Latitude 38° 
13’ N. Longitude 62° 48’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, April 28, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breeze & cloudy. At 5 P.M. all reefs out; set top gallant sails. At 6 
P.M. bear to quarters. At sunset double reefed the topsails & single reefed the 
courses. In the night light breezes and rainy. Squally in the forenoon & regu- 
lated sail according. At daylight saw a ship on the weather quarter. At merid- 
ian rainy. Saw a ship on the sea beam.” * Daily distance: 115 knots, 6 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 604 knots, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 60° to 66°. Latitude 37° 07’ N. Longitude 61° 50° W. 
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e 
Life at Sea 

Log entry: 1835, April 29, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with fresh squalls & rain. At 4:30 P.M. made a brig on the lee 
bow standing to the east.’ At sunset bear to quarters. Throughout the 
day fresh breezes. Ship under sail. At meridian cloudy.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 184 knots, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New 
York), 788 knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 68°. Latitude 
36° 19’ N. Longitude 57° 05’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (several days out of New York, 
exact day not recorded): “The United States ship Peacock, being not more 
than of 600 tons burden, is the smallest of her class. She has a light spar 
deck which frees the guns from the encumbrance of rigging, and, in port at 
least, affords the officers a sheltered walk in very hot or rainy weather, be- 
sides a more ample space for the hammocks of the men.* In other respects 
the ship has no commendable quality. She is an indifferent sailer, very wet, 
and, both for officers and crew, the accommodations are very limited. She 
is armed with 20 32-pound carronades and two long 12-pounders. 

“The ship, being fitted in the winter, when cordage is as inflexible as 
bar iron, the ribbing stretched very much on putting to sea, though every 
care had been taken in the outfit, and the seams opened in several places, 
so that whenever the ship labored, she was uncomfortably wet. A few days 
after sailing, we encountered fresh gales, then the gun-deck presented a 
scene of despair, and doubtless there were many regrets in mental reserva- 
tion. The neophytes were swinging to and fro in their cots or hammocks, 
in obedience to the motions of the ship, wishing themselves safely on 
shore, free from the distressingly nauseating effects of the sea. Yet, when 
once over, how strong are the ties that bind them to the ocean!” 

e 
Spanish Vessel Spoken 

Log entry: 1835, April 30, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes, rainy & cloudy. At 3:45 P.M. spoke a Spanish vessel 
bound for N. York.” * Daily distance: 137 knots, 2 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from New York), 925 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 63° to 66°. Latitude 37° 40’ N. Longitude 53° 08" W. 

e 
English Brig Encountered 

Log entry: 1835, May 1, Friday: “Adantic Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 6 P.M. spoke an English brig from 
Cuba bound to England.” * Daily distance: 189 knots, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from New York), 1,114 knots, 6 fathoms. ‘Tempera- 
ture recorded for day: 64°. Latitude 36° 53’ N. Longitude 49° 02° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 2, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences with 
fresh breezes and pleasant weather. At 2:30 discovered a sail on the star- 
board beam.’ At 6 P.M. inspected the crew at quarters.” * Daily distance: 
191 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
1,306 knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 64° to 65°. Latitude 35° 47’ 
N. Longitude 45° 28’ W. 





| At the top northeast extremity of New Jersey. 
2 To bend: To make fast or to secure. To unbend: To loosen or disconnect. 


3 Measurements: “knots” = 1 nautical mile (equal to 1.15 statute miles). 1 fathom in travel 


~ 1/8th of a nautical mile. 1 fathom in depth = 6 feet. In the present log, the scribe began 


by noting “knots,” then later the notation was changed to “miles,” the latter being nautical miles. 


4 Larboard: Left or port side of ship (opposite of starboard). 


5 To speak a ship: A nautical phrase referring to the communication by voice horn by a crew member of one ship across a short distance of water to the crew member of another. The 
typical speaking was meant to determine the name of the ship and her registry (if this was not obvious from signs and pennants), her destination, and, perhaps, to exchange news and 


forward mail, the latter if the ships were meeting while coming from opposite directions. When one ship spoke another, the event was enter 


large ships to which it came close. 
6 Weather side of the ship: Side toward the wind (opposite of /ee side). 
” Lee side of the ship: Side opposite the direction of the wind (opposite of weather side). 


8 Most seamen slept in hammocks or on small cots on the second deck, just below the carrona 


ed in the logs of both. The Peacock spoke most 


de deck. In that way they could respond to an alarm (general quarters) quickly. Hammocks 


were often taken ashore during leave, as their use on land would minimize annoyance by rats and other vermin. 


» Starboard: Right side of ship (opposite of larboard and port). 
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e 
Log entry: 1835, May 3, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. From meridian to 
8 P.M. strong breezes & cloudy. From 8 P.M. to meridian fresh gales with 
rain at intervals.” Sails were taken in and furled; as a result, the distance 
traveled this day was small.” * Daily distance: 32 knots, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from New York), 1,339 knots, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 63° to 67°. Latitude 36° 09’ N. Longitude 43° 44’ W. 
Narrative: Strong breezes and gales often tore sails and damaged the 
rigging. Thus, the ideal wind for the Peacock was a gentle, steady breeze. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 4, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and cloudy. Strong gales and rainy.” The distance tray- 
eled was small as most sails were reefed and furled.” * Daily distance: 50 
knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 1,389 
knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 63° to 66°. Latitude 35° 44’ N. 
Longitude 42° 17’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 5, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and showers of rain. At 6 P.M. called all hands and 
double reefed the topsails & single reefed the courses.” * Daily distance: 
139 knots, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
1,528 knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 61° to 65°. Latitude 34° 54’ 
N. Longitude 39° 10’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 6, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with breezes and rain. At 6 P.M. inspected the crew at quarters. At 4:15 
A.M. carried away the chain larboard stay and fitted a new one.” * Daily 
distance: 64 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New 
York), 1,593 knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 59° to 63°. Latitude 
34° 11’ N. Longitude 37° 36’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 7, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes & pleasant weather. At 3 P.M. discovered a sail on 
the weather bow.” * Daily distance: 98 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from New York), 1,691 knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 62° to 66°. Latitude 33° 06’ N. Longitude 36° 05’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 8, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences with 
light breezes and pleasant weather. During the night calm. The ship was 
becalmed from about 8 P.M. to 3 A.M., accounting in part for the short 
distance traveled.” * Daily distance: 60 knots, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from New York), 1,752 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 63° to 67°. Latitude 32° 01’ N. Longitude 35° 37’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 9, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours moderate variable winds and pleasant. At 1 P.M. discovered a sail 
on the weather beam. During the night calm. At daylight a sail on the 
weather quarter.” * Daily distance: 129 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from New York), 1,882 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 66° to 68°. Latitude 29° 55’ N. Longitude 35° 42° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, May 10, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 4:30 P.M. discovered 
a sail on the bow. At 11:00 A.M. called all hands to muster and per- 
formed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 140 knots, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from New York), 2,022 knots, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 67° to 69°. Latitude 27° 22’ N. Longitude 34° 59’ W. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, May 11, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Throughout 


light breezes and fine weather. At 1 P.M. showed our colors to a French 
ship standing to the westward. At 6 P.M. mustered the crew at quarters 
and single reefed the topsails and courses. At daylight turned out the 
reefs.” * Daily distance: 56 knots, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from New York), 2,078 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° 
to 72°. Latitude 26° 08’ N. Longitude 35° 08’ W. 

e 


Log entry: 1835, May 12, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 155 knots, 0 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 2,233 knots, 4 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 70° to 72°. Latitude 23° 33’ N. Longitude 34° 54’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 13, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 
24 hours fresh breezes & pleasant weather. At 2:30 A.M. discovered a sail 
on the weather beam standing to the northward.” * Daily distance: 203 
knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 2,436 
knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 73°. Latitude 20° 02’ N. 
Longitude 34° 11’ W. 

Narrative: The 203-knot figure was later recognized as the greatest 
distance sailed in a single day during the 48-day voyage to Rio de Janeiro. 
e 
Crew Vaccinated 

Log entry: 1835, May 14, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant weather. From 1 P.M. to P.M. [sic] em- 
ployed in vaccinating the crew. At 6 P.M. mustered the crew at quarters. 
From 4 to 6 A.M. watch scrubbed their hammocks.” * Daily distance: 
159 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
2,595 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 75°. Latitude 17° 04’ 
N. Longitude 32° 23’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 15, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. moderate breezes & 
pleasant weather these 24 hours.” * Daily distance: 178 knots, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 2,773 knots, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 14° 04’ N. Longitude 34° 11° W. 

e 
British Ship “Victory” Spoken 

Log entry: 1835, May 16, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant weather. At 5:40 discovered a sail on the 
weather bow. At 6 P.M. beat to quarters & loaded the guns. At 6:20 P.M. 
took in the top gallant sails & cross braced aback topsails & spoke the 
English ship Victory from Mauritius bound to England.” * Daily distance: 
164 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
2,937 knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 76°. Latitude 11° 44’ 
N. Longitude 31° 10’ W. 

Narrative: So far on the trip, this call to quarters and loading of guns 
represented the only perceived threat to the vessel. It was better to be 
prepared than unaware. Pirates often sailed under false colors, and the 
spotting of a national flag on an armed vessel of unfamiliar outline or 
appearance was often a cause for alarm. 

e 
Punishment By Lashing 

Log entry: 1835, May 17, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes & pleasant weather. At 5 P.M. called all hands to 
witness punishment & punished with cats' John Fisher & W.C. Clark for 
fighting & Samuel Robinson for insolence. Gave them 10 stripes. At 9 
A.M. showed colours to an English barque standing to the north and 
west. At 10 A.M. inspected the divisions at quarters, At 11 A.M. called all 
hands to muster to read the articles of war & performed Divine Service.” 











' Abbreviation for cat 0’ nine tails, originally a marsh plant with a heavy seed tip, but now referring to a short whip with a small handle to which multiple leather strips were attached. The 


“cats,” stated as plural but actually just a single whip, were stored in a bag, often of a distinctive color, and were brought to the captain with seemingly mock solemnity, after which the 


assembled sailors watched him take the cats out and administer punishment. The application of the whip was always done in full view of the crew at attention, as an object lessen for others. 
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* Daily distance: 190 knots, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from New York), 3,128 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 78°. 
Latitude 9° 11’ N. Longitude 28° 59° W. 

Narrative: At intervals during the voyage, usually weekly during the 
Sunday morning service, the Articles of War were read to the sailors from 
the Navy manual, thus refreshing their memories as to conduct aboard 
ship, rules to be followed, etc. The Articles of War were the authority for 
punishment for such prohibited actions as insubordination, criticism of 
superior officers, fighting, and even using foul language (which sailors 
were wont to do in any event). Contemporary authors (such as Herman 
Melville) wrote that the Articles of War were often ignored aboard ship, 
including by the officers who were supposed to enforce them, but they 


were always at hand to be cited if an officer wished to punish someone. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, May 18, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 6:00 P.M. mustered the 
crew at quarters. From 4 to 8 the watch scrubbed their hammocks. At 
6:30 A.M. set the royals and flying jib & at 7 took the main.” * Daily 
distance: 166 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
New York), 3,295 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 79°. Lati- 
tude 7° 01’ N. Longitude 27° 21’ W. 

e 
Small Arms Practice 

Log entry: 1835, May 19, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes & pleasant weather. At 10 A.M. exercised the first divi- 
sion at small arms.”! * Daily distance: 122 knots, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from New York), 3,417 knots, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 78° to 79°. Latitude 5° 38’ N. Longitude 26° 04’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 20, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes & pleasant weather. From 6:30 P.M. to meridian light 
winds and rain at intervals. At daylight a ship and brig in sight on the 
starboard bow.” * Daily distance: 79 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from New York), 3,496 knots, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 79° to 80°. Latitude 4° 22’ N. Longitude 24° 40° W. 

e 
English Brig “Dapheny” Spoken 

Log entry: 1835, May 21, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours light variable airs and calms with rain at intervals. At 6:30: showed 
our colours to an English brig which was discovered at daylight on our 
weather bow. At9 A.M. spoke the English brig Dapheny from Valparaiso.” 
* Daily distance: 34 knots, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from New York), 3,531 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 80°. 
Latitude 3° 04’ N. Longitude 24° 20’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 22, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. From meridian 
to 6 A.M. light variable airs with frequent showers of rain.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 48 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New 
York), 3,579 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 80°. Latitude 
30 34’ N. Longitude 24° 3’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 23, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and very pleasant.” * Daily distance: 79 knots, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 3,658 knots, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 80°. Latitude 2° 31’ N. Longitude 
24° 27’ W. 


° 
Log entry: 1835, May 24, Sunday: “Atlantic Mcean. From merid- 
ian to midnight light airs & calm with rain at intervals. At 11:00 A.M. 


mustered the crew & performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 26 
knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
3,684 knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 2° 24’ 
N. Longitude 24° 30’ W. 

J 

Log entry: 1835, May 25, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. From merid- 
ian to 10 P.M. light variable airs and pleasant. At 6 took one reef in the 
courses and topsails. From 10 P.M. to meridian light winds and cloudy 
with rain at intervals.” * Daily distance: 39 knots, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from New York), 3,724 knots, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 1° 58’ N. Longitude 24° 58’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 26, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and cloudy. At 15 minutes past meridian discov- 
ered a sail on the weather beam. From 8 P.M. to 4 A.M. light airs with 
calms & rain. From 4 A.M. to meridian light airs and pleasant. At merid- 
ian discovered a sail three points on our quarter.” * Daily distance: 41 
knots, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 3,766 
knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 1° 46’ N. Lon- 
gitude 25° 34’ W. 

e 
Eclipse of the Sun 

Log entry: 1835, May 27, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During the 
first part of this 24 hours light variable airs & calms with heavy showers of 
rain at intervals. At daylight discovered a sail astern. During the morning 
an Annular Eclipse of the Sun.”* * Daily distance: 42 knots, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from New York), 3,809 knots, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 77° to 80°. Latitude 1° 11’ N. Longitude 26° 48” W. 

e 
Crossing the Equator 

Log entry: 1835, May 28, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. All the 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 P.M. set the royals. At 6 
P.M. mustered the crew at quarters. At 7:30 A.M. took in royals.” * Daily 
distance: 113 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
New York), 3,922 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 79°. Lati- 
tude 0° 36’ S. Longitude 27° 49’ W. 

Narrative: On this day the ship “Crossed the Line” (the equator), 
per a separate notation in the log. Presumably, this was a cause for rev- 
elry and celebration, but no mention of such is made in the log. Often 
aboard Navy ships the neophytes, called “pollywogs,” were put through 
the gauntlet by the old-timers (“shellbacks”) who had crossed the equa- 
tor before. It was a time for celebration and hilarity, and the entire ship 


seemed to be up for grabs. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, May 29, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 hours 
moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 173 knots, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 4,095 knots, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 3° 20’ S. Longitude 29° 34’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, May 30, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. From 8:00 to midnight squalls with 
much rain; the rest pleasant.” * Daily distance: 124 knots, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 4,219 knots, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 5° 19’ S. Longitude 30° 14’ W. 

e 
Ann Henry Roberts Writes to Her Father 

Log entry: 1835, May 31, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours squalls of winds and rain. At daylight discovered a sail on the lee 
quarter.” * Daily distance: 131 knots, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 








| Practice in the handling of pistols, muskets, and swords. These small arms were kept handy to repel unwanted boarders or to be on g 


2 Annular = ring form; an eclipse caused by the moon passing between the earth and the sun. 


uard if a suspicious ship drew near. 
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(measured from New York), 4,350 knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
78° to 80°. Latitude 6° 53’ S. Longitude 33° 12’ W. Then followed the 
first of many month-end notations by the captain, indicating he had 
examined and approved of the keeping of the log: “Ex{amined] C.K. 
Stribling, Commander.” 

A letter from his daughter: This letter was sent by Ann Henry Rob- 
erts to her father and told of life in Portsmouth in his absence. This letter 
would have been read by Edmund Roberts many months later: ! 


May 31, 1835 

My dear Father 

With much pleasure | embrace this opportunity to write you 
a long letter. It is Sunday forenoon the first day of spring, and 
they all have gone to church but me, and I am sitting in the back 
room very agreeably employed, in writing you. 

It is a most perfect day, the trees in Mrs. Sheafe’s garden are 
full of blossoms, and the birds are singing most sweetly.’ Tomor- 
row is the first of day of June, and there's going to be several par- 
ties. B and & I are going to Mrs. Parrott’s farm and [unclear] and 
Fanny are going to Mrs. Ladd’s farm. I expect we will all be disap- 
pointed for it is a seldom pleasant June day [sentence not com- 
pletely clear). 

Parson Cooke has taken Mr. Wise’s horse to the Pleasant Street 
meeting house.’ He is a very fine looking man, and his wife is a 
very pretty woman. Clara was with them. Polly [Brewster] is very 
good natured and has been so ever since we have lived in this 
house, but we are expecting a storm every day, for after a calm 
comes a storm. Mary Palmer is very ill indeed. I believe they think 
she never will get well. Maria Ladd is also very ill. She has watch- 
ers every night.” 

I have said our letters are all alike and that the town is so very 
dull, there is no news to tell you. I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Morss has failed again.‘ I do not know what the poor thing will 
do now. I go to the Langdon school now.’ Caroline is coming away 
the last of June. Here they all come bustling in [returning from St. 
John’s Church], so I shall have to bid you adieu. 

Your affectionate daughter Ann Henry. 

e 
Log entry: 1835, June 1, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours squalls, with much rain.” * Daily distance: 35 knots, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 4,386 knots, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 75° to 79°. Latitude 7° 07’ S. Longitude 33° 45’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 2, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. From meridian 
to 4 A.M. moderate breezes with much rain. From 4 A.M. to meridian 
moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 96 knots, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 4,483 knots, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 76° to 79°. Latitude 8° 30’ S. Longitude 33° 54’ W. 
e 
Mending the Sail 
Log entry: 1835, June 3, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:15 [A.M.] discovered main 





top sail to be split. Clewed it up for mending, made & took in sail 
accordingly.”* * Daily distance: 124 knots, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from New York), 4,607 knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 77° to 78°. Latitude 10° 35’ S. Longitude 34° 14’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 4, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes with heavy clouds and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 
165 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 
4,772 knots, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 79°. Latitude 13° 18° 
S. Longitude 35° 26’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 5, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours, moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 142 knots, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New York), 4,914 knots, 
2 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 15° 26’ S. Longi- 
tude 56° 14’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 6, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. From meridian 
to midnight moderate breezes and pleasant. Turned reefs out of the fore 
and main topsails. At sunset mustered the crew at quarters, and single 
reefed the topsails. From midnight till 8 squally with rain.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 80 knots, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from New 
York), 4,995 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 75°. Latitude 
16° 39’ S. Longitude 36° 54’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 7, Sunday. “Atlantic Ocean. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 10:30 A.M. inspected the divi- 
sions at quarters. Read the Articles of War and performed Divine Ser- 
vices.” * Daily distance: 109 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from New York), 5,104 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° 
to 75°. Latitude 18° 39’ S. Longitude 37° 59’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 8, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commenced 
with light breezes and pleasant. From 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. squally with 
rain.” * Daily distance: 109 knots, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from New York), 5,213 knots, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° 
to 74°. Latitude 20° 04’ S. Longitude 38° 33’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 9, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 167 miles; 
total distance to date (measured from New York), 5,380 miles [sic; log 
changes to miles]. Temperature range: 73° to 73°. Latitude 32° 31’ S. 
Longitude not recorded. 
e 
Land in Sight 
Log entry: 1835, June 10, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During 
these 24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant. From 4 to 6 got up and bent 
cables and got starboard anchor off the bows. At 2:30 A.M. made land a 
point abaft the weather beam. At 8 A.M. got the larboard anchor off the 
bows.” * Daily distance: 178.6 miles; total distance to date (measured 
from New York), 5,558 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 75°. 
Latitude and Longitude not recorded. 





' Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 





2 The Sheafe family was prominent in the town, and its members engaged in merchandising and banking among other trades. 

3 There are two Wises listed in the 1834 directory: Michael Wise, hatter, corner of Vaughan and Deer streets; Daniel Wise, Jr., shipmaster, house on State Street. * On Pleasant Street 
there were two churches, the Congregational (corner of Pleasant and Livermore streets; in 1834 it had no pastor) and the Universalist (Thomas F. King, pastor). 

4 The 1834 directory listed a Mary Palmer, instructor in juvenile study (teacher) at Broad Street; she lived on Islington Street. 

5 Maria Ladd had been a signatory of the May 21, 1823, bicentennial parchment scroll in Portsmouth. 

6 One Morss is listed in the 1834 directory: James Morss, Jr., owner of a dry goods store at No. 14 East Side; boarded at the Rockingham House. 

” A private school for females, taught by Misses E.C. and Caroline Langdon in the upper level of Academy Hall. 

® The term clew referred to a rope or line; in ancient Greek mythology, Theseus followed a clew (string or long piece of yarn in that instance) to find his way out of the passages of the 


Labyrinth, thus the word “clue” used today for a hint or indication to solve a mystery. To clew up a sail was raise the corners of a square sail by means of lines. 
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Average distance traveled per day (per log), New York to Rio de 
Janeiro: 114-13/49 miles.' 


June 11 to July 12, 1835 
(At Rio de Janeiro) 
e 
On the Way to the Harbor of Rio De Janeiro 
Log entry: 1835, June 11, Thursday: On the way to the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. “Commences with light airs and pleasant standing in for 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. Several strange sails in sight. At 4:20 P.M. fell 
in with the U.S. Sloop of War Natchez bearing the broad pendant of Com- 
modore Renshaw.’ Standing in, saluted her with 13 guns and hoisted the 
Red Pendant which she returned with the same number of guns. At 8 P.M. 
on account of the land breeze came to anchor outside of the harbor under 
the Sugar Loaf. At 9:15 A.M. [the next morning] got underweigh.’ At 10:15 
came to anchor in the harbor of Rio in 14!/2 fathoms of water. At 11:30 
hoisted the Brazilian colours and saluted the city with 17 guns, returned 
from the fort with 19. Saluted with 15 guns the British and French admi- 
rals, to which salute the same was returned by their respective ships. U.S. 
Schooner in the harbor.” * Temperature: 75°. 
e 
Mooring at Rio De Janeiro 
Log entry: 1835, June 12, Friday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. During 
these 24 hours wind and weather changeable. At 2 P.M. moored ship and 
hoisted our boats. At 10 A.M. the American consul came aboard and was 
saluted with 9 guns.” * Temperature: 72°. 
e 
Foreign Admirals Visit the Ship 
Log entry: 1835, June 13, Saturday. “Rio de Janeiro harbor. During 
these 24 hours frequent showers of rain. At 9 A.M. called all hands to 
muster and read general No. 1. The English and French admirals visited 
the ship and were saluted with 12 guns each.” * Temperature: 72°. 
e 
Sailors Transferred 
Log entry: 1835, June 14, Sunday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light airs 
and cloudy with rain. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and per- 
formed Divine Service. Transferred George Rockett, John H. Hardison, 
Myron Mills, and Joseph Castio to the Natchez.”* Temperature: 71°. 
e 
Commodore Kennedy Visits Foreign Admirals 
Log entry: 1835, June 15, Monday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Cloudy 
with rain. Commodore Kennedy visited the English and French admirals 
and received a salute of 13 guns from each.” * Temperature: 69°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 16, Tuesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Weather 
the same. Mr. Hunter, our charge d'affaires in this place, came on board 
¢ Temperature: 71°. 
° 
Incidents in the Harbor 
Log entry: 1835, June 17, Wednesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. 
Moderate breezes and cloudy. The U.S. ship Erie, Captain Percival, came 


» 


and was saluted with 13 guns.’ 
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in and anchored. At 9 A.M. called all hands to witness punishment and 
gave one dozen of the cats to James Hannover for theft. Discharged 
[released from duty, probably honorably] Charles Mahoney, acting 
master’s clerk. His Britannic Majesty's corvette North Star came in and 
anchored.’ Sent the launch and the first cutter with their armament, 
oars, sails, &c. to the Natchez, and received her launch and 2nd cutter 
in return.” Sent down top gallant masts & housed flying jib boom. {not 
clear] out fore and aft sails.” * Temperature: 72°. 
e 

Log entry: 1835, June 18, Thursday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Addison 
Searle, chaplain, and Jas. Williamson, midshipman, were ordered to the 
Brazilian Squadron.° Transferred John Handcock, marine, to the Natchez. 
Employed unbending sails and other ships duty. Received a seine from the 
Enterprise.” * Temperature: 76°. 

Narrative: Soon, the 10-gun U.S.S. Enterprise, under Captain 
Archibald $. Campbell, would join the Peacock as escort for the continua- 
tion of the voyage. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, June 19, Friday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Moderate 
light breezes and pleasant. Sent down topsail and lower yards & housed 
topmasts. Condemned the main yard as unfit for service. At 3 P.M. the 
U.S. Sloops of War Natchez and Erie dropped down to the mouth of the 
harbor. At daylight the Erie sailed. Crew employed in refitting rigging, 
&c.” ¢ Temperature: 72°. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, June 20, Saturday. “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Pleas- 
ant weather. At daylight Natchez went to sea. Crew employed in refitting 
rigging.” * Temperature: 70°. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, June 21, Sunday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Clear 
and pleasant. Crew variously employed. At 11 A.M. called all hands and 
performed Divine Service.” * Temperature: 72°. 

e 
Caulking the Ship 

Log entry: 1835, June 22, Monday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Clear 
and pleasant. The English frigate Za/bot came in and anchored. 21 caulk- 
ers from Rio employed in caulking.” * Temperature: 70°. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, June 23, Tuesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
airs and pleasant. At 2 P.M. boarded the ship Louisiana out from N. York. 
Received on board a quantity of ship’ stores. Crew variously employed. 


Caulkers at work.” * Temperature: 71°. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, June 24, Wednesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light breezes 
and cloudy. Caulkers at work. Crew employed variously.” * Temperature: 70°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 25, Thursday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light airs 
and calm. Caulkers at work. Crew variously employed.” * Temperature: 75°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, June 26, Friday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light airs 
and clear. Caulkers at work. Crew variously employed. William R. Bond, 
a deserter from the U.S. frigate Java, delivered himself up.” * Tempera- 
ture: 74°. Latitude 30° 28’ S. 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


2 After legislation enacted on November 24, 1832, by the South Carolina Legislature, in which state law was said to nullify (“Nullification Act”) the effects of the Tariff of 1832 passed 
by the U.S. Congress, President Andrew Jackson dispatched the Sloop of War Natchez, Commodore Jesse D. Elliot, to the port of Charleston, along with the schooner Experiment, to 
join revenue cutters on station there. The situation was quieted following the passing of a compromise tariff bill on March 2, 1833, which reduced the tariff, but reinforced the federal 


authority to collect the levies. South Carolina repealed its Nullification Act on March 15, 1833. 


3 Spelled “underweigh” and “under way” in the ship's log and other sources. 


4 Corvette: British or French equivalent of what the U.S. Navy called a sloop of war. Richard Henry Dana, Jr's definition (1840): A vessel of any rig, mounting between 18 and 32 guns. 
5 Cutter: Small transfer boat kept aboard the Peacock and used to transport people and goods from ship to shore, often for a distance of several miles. Rowed by oars, also equipped with 


small sails. The Peacock had three cutters, designated as the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 


ae ’ ’ : : . : : : aan i i ic Ocean. 
6 The Brazilian Squadron typically consisted of one to several United States naval ships stationed in or near Rio de Janeiro to protect American interests 1n that region of the Atlantic 
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e 
Log entry: 1835, June 27, Saturday. “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Caulkers employed. Sent to the store house 274 


canister shot of different sizes.” * Temperature: 78°. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, June 28, Sunday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Com- 
mences with light breezes and pleasant. A French brig of war anchored in 
the harbor. Caulkers at work. Variously employed. At 10 A.M. inspected 
divisions at quarters. At 11 called all hands. Performed Divine Service & 


mustered the crew.” * Temperature: 76°. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, June 29, Monday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 

breezes and pleasant. Employed painting ship.” * Temperature: 74°. 
e 
Munitions Sent to the “Enterprise” 

Log entry: 1835, June 30, Tuesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
breezes and pleasant. Sent to the U.S. Schooner Enterprise 6 muskets, 6 
pistols. Received a load of wood on board.' Caulkers at work. Crew em- 
ployed painting ship & other duty.” * Temperature range: 71° to 77°. 


e 
Log entry: 1835, July 1, Wednesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
breezes and pleasant. Caulkers at work and painting ship. Joseph Holly 
and John Williams, seamen, deserted from the first cutter. Received on 
board a number of ship’s stores. Fidded top gallant masts and rigged out 
flying jib boom.” * Temperature range: 71° to 74°. 
e 
Daughter Caroline Writes to Her Father 
Log entry: 1835, July 2, Thursday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
airs and clear. Sent one box of musket & one of pistol balls to the U.S. 
Schooner Enterprise. Employed painting and caulking ship.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 72° to 74°. 
Letter from daughter Caroline to Edmund Roberts (received by 


him many months later): * 


July 2, 1835, Portsmouth 

My Dear Father, 

Here am I while dreading the knock of Mr. Brewster, the Den- 
tist, writing you with a trembling hand as well as heart.’ He said 
he would come at eight oclock, but now it is as much as quarter 
past eight, and he has not come. | do hope he will not kill me. He 
was here yesterday and the day before but he has not nearly fin- 
ished yet; but today I trust he will! I have more lip courage and 
resolution than I expected to have for I have not the best in the 
world—lIf my teeth are completed, in the morning we are going to 


Newmarket at twelve oclock. | am not sure I want to go very 
much, 

When shall we hear from you dear Father. You know that we 
should get a letter about four months after your departure and we 
may expect one very soon, I hope. 

There is to be a fine turn out on the Fourth of July. Mr. John 
Mazis is to deliver an oration at the Universalist Meetinghouse. 
Mr. Gordon's scholars are to sing in the orchestra.’ All the moth- 
ers are to turn out and all the men in town, too, I believe. 

We had a letter from Harriet and Mary-Ann last week. They 
seem to be enjoying themselves finely. Maria Ladd is very ill— 
undoubtedly she is in a consumption. Catharine watched with her 
Sunday night and she says that she is very sick—very much worse 
since she last saw her. She cannot lift her head from her pillow of 
herself, and takes little or no notice of anyone.... 

Cousin Harris returned last night and George [not clear] and 
Mr. Parker are coming in a fortnight. Sarah is playing on the pi- 
ano as usual—Cate is reading the newspapers, and the rest are 
wandering about the house, | do not know where. 

We intend having a fine time up to Newmarket. There are the 
four famed Chesley’s and Burleigh’s, French’s and Lee's. Ann Henry 
and I say that if they do not call on us we shall call on them and 
we are going about in the wager in every direction. | left school 
last Wednesday. Saturday had a very pretty [not clear], a book 
called the “Sheila's Sketch Book.” I am sorry to leave school, yet I 
do not want to continue. 

Aunt Langdon had a small party last Friday evening. | went 
and enjoyed myself fine, we did not return home until eleven 
oclock. There is a steam-boat, which runs between here and Bos- 
ton, there are excursions out to the Shoals most every week.° Yes- 
terday there were two, one in the afternoon and one in the evening. 
Your lovely friend Mrs. Dana went with Mr. Coward Larkin, and 
Miss Margaret Harris’ and Mr. White. I have not doubt that 
Caroline will make a great deal of fun about her, but Mrs. Dana 
says that she does not care for anybody or anything, that she wants 
to be different from everybody else, and so she tries pretty hard 
and she succeeds very well. 

Ms. Rebecca Burroughs is in town—now she is far more lovely 
than ever. The blessed Doctor [Charles Burroughs, of St. John’s 
Church] and his lady are as delightful as ever. Oh, I have forgot- 
ten to tell you dear Father, that Ms. Margaret Pierrepoint, your 
beautiful favorite, is engaged to Thomas Austin Adams, the wid- 
ower.’ She is recovering fast so it is said. I think she is a silly thing 





! Wood was used as fuel for cooking, for melting tar, and other purposes. In cold regions, wood-fired stoves kept the cabins and other enclosed areas warm. 


2 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 


3 Portsmouth Directory advertisement, 1827: “G.G. Brewster, having qualified to act in the capacity of a Surgeon Dentist, will practice in this town, (merely, however, as a secondary 
profession), by inserting artificial teeth, extracting, regulating irregular, separating, filling, and recapping cavities, confining loose teeth, polishing, removing tartar, and such other 
operations as tend to preserve teeth, and may restore them to their original whiteness. But does not in any case whatever, scrape the enamel or use any chemical process on the teeth. 
He will attend to the disorders incident to the face and gums, arising from caries of the teeth. He prepares Chemical Carbon, and Compound Dentifrices, and warrants every ingredient 
to be free from acid or any other corrosive property. Brewster has so constructed his Extracting Instruments, as that no person's gum is subject to being lacerated when they are applied; 
and are of such various forms that any teeth, or any part of a fang, can be extracted with facility. Teeth examined and advice given free of expense. Teeth of indigent persons extracted 
gratis. He has satisfactory credentials from professional gentlemen in Massachusetts.” * Separately, George G. Brewster was listed as a watchmaker and surgeon dentist with a shop on 
Congress Street and house on Islington Street. He was also a watchmaker and repaired clocks, chronometers, musical and alarm watches, and other devices at the same Congress Street 
location. * In 1834 Brewster had his office at No. 4 Exchange Building, Court Street; he was the only dental surgeon in town. His 1834 directory advertisement contained much of the 
information found in the 1827 listing, but ended: “Doors open for all persons who are unable to pay for operations, and will be attended to without charge before 9 oclock in the 
morning, but not after that time; nor even then unless requests for gratuity shall be made previous to operating. Mr. B. may be found at any time, either at his office or at his dwelling 
on Islington Street.” * Brewster remained in practice for years thereafter, until after the Civil War. 

4 The 1834 directory listed Stephen L. Gordon, “Market Street. House & teacher of Singing.” 

5 At the time, two general-interest newspapers were published in Portsmouth, both weeklies: New-Hampshire Gazette (Tuesday) and Portsmouth Journal (Saturday). Pianos, scarcely 
known in Portsmouth at the turn of the nineteenth century, were becoming popular for use in homes. 

6 The Isles of Shoals, a prominent group of rocky islands off the New Hampshire coast. 

7 The 1834 directory listed William C. Harris, teacher in a private school, who lived on Joshua Street, the same street where the Roberts family resided; could she have been a daughter? 
8 The 1834 directory listed James H. Pierrepont, physician, with office and house on Middle Street two doors above the Middle Street Church; in that year he served as president of the 
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to take Mr. Adams. I would not have him and | must bid you bye 
dear Father. Mr. Brewster has not come yet. 
Yours Caroline. 


e 

Log entry: 1835, July 3, Friday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light airs 
and pleasant. Received on board ship’ stores. Employed caulking, paint- 
ing, and watering ship.” * Temperature range: 71° to 77°. 

Narrative: The American Coast Pilot, Edmund M. Blunt, 10th edi- 
tion, 1822, pp. 459-460 includes information about the port of Rio de 
Janeiro, including this: “Vessels wanting large quantities of water have to 
apply to the Custom House, for their mode of bringing it off is with a 
large tank which holds from 12,000 to 14,000 gallons, and for this quan- 
tity you pay 24 dollars.” 

e 
Activity at Port 

Log entry: 1835, July 4, Saturday. “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light and 
pleasant. Received on board a quantity of ship’s stores. Joseph Jolly [or 
Holley] and John Williams, deserters, caught. Finished painting ship. 
Caulkers at work. Commodore Kennedy visited the Brazilian frigate /sabela 
de Gloria and the French sloop dAction and received a salute of 12 guns 
from each. Fired 2 salutes of 17 guns each in commemoration of the 
Declaration of Independence. At 12 the Brazilian frigate /sabela fired a 
salute of 21 guns with the American ensign hoisted at the fore.” * Tem- 
perature range: 71° to 77°. 

° 

Log entry: 1835, July 5, Sunday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light breezes 
and pleasant. Finished caulking ship. At sunset fired a salute of 17 guns.” 
* Temperature range: 70° to 76°. 

e 
Festivities on Board the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1835, July 6, Monday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Clear 
and pleasant. Allowed 26 men to leave the ship on liberty.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 71° to 78°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “By the 3rd of July the ship 
had been refitted, and to reciprocate civilities which had been extended 
to us, the officers of the ward-room, on the 6th, gave an entertainment on 
board. As is usual on such occasions the decks were dressed with bunting, 
flags, flowers, and lights, supported and reflected by bright bayonets, 
cutlasses, and pikes, disposed in the form of chandeliers. Music was ob- 
tained on shore, and suited well both feet and ears. About 8 oclock P.M. 
the company assembled, danced, walked, talked, ate, and congéed at three 
in the morning. People of several nations and sorts were present, civil and 
military, in black and in embroidered coats. The beauty of many of the 
ladies might be praised; but there was one, a Brazilian, scarcely 16 and 
already married, whose charms were declared beyond eulogy, by those 
who had ‘seen balls and revels in their time.’ 

“The night passed away gaily, and many flattering compliments to 
our taste were paid by our guests. They assured us, that it was the most 
brilliant affair that had taken place afloat in the harbor of Rio: several 
invitations were extended to the officers by Brazilians, an unusual cir- 
cumstance, and we were informed one or two entertainments were to be 


given on its account.” 
e 


Log entry: 1835, July 7, Tuesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Clear and 
pleasant. Received stores on board for different departments. Received a 
new main yard and half of the old one from the Navy Yard.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 70° to 74°. 
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e 
Several Offenders Punished 

Log entry: 1835, July 8, Wednesday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
airs and pleasant. Employed receiving stores and rigging main yard. At 7 
A.M. called all hands to witness punishment and gave John Fisher, Jacob 
Walley, Joseph Holley, John Williams, W.C. Clark, and W. McKenney 12 
lashes each with the cat 0’ nine tails and James Reeves and James Cham- 
bers nine lashes each.” * Temperature range: 71° to 75°. 

Narrative: Fisher and Clark had been lashed on May 17th as well, 
this for earlier offenses. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 9, Thursday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Light 
airs and pleasant. Employed bending sails and other ship’s duty.” * Tem- 
perature range: 71° to 77°. 

Narrative: On this day Roberts wrote to Levi Woodbury in Washing- 
ton (see reply under October 13, 1835). 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 10, Friday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Employed receiving stores, setting up the rigging, stay- 
ing the masts, &c. At 3 P.M. hoisted in the launch. William Ryan and 
Samuel Williams deserted from the jolly boat. At 9 A.M. crossed top gal- 
lant yards. Brought the forge from shore.” * Temperature range: 72° to 76°. 

e 
Signaling by Special Code 

Log entry: 1835, July 11, Saturday. “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Moder- 
ate breezes and clear. At 1:30 P.M. unmoored ship. Received stores in the 
different department. At 3:30 called all hands, hove up the anchor, and 
made signal 1060 to the Enterprise. Made sail and beat down the harbor. 
At 6:30 came to with the starboard anchor in 15 fathoms of water.” * 
Temperature range: 72° to 77°. 

Narrative: The Navy signal book assigned numbers to different ac- 
tivities. Attached to the book was a heavy lead weight so that it could be 
kept from enemy eyes by being thrown overboard to sink. The related 
(but with different signal numbers) American Signal Book, was not confi- 
dential and was employed by commercial ships. 

“Ten separate flags, with different devices in figure and colors, are used, 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0; the number of each being known by its device. 
The flags are read from the top downwards. This, if itis desired to make the 
number 15 to a distant ship, which however is sufficiently near to make 
them out, with her glass, the emblems by which the numbers of the signal 
are known, the two flags which stand for No. 1 and No. 5 are set, at the gaff 
or other part of the ship, where the signal can most readily be made out by 
the distant vessel. If the No. 152 is to be communicated, the flag represent- 
ing No. 2 will be set beneath the two flags already mentioned.”! 

It is seen from the following that sometimes duplicate numbers were 
used, thus necessitating the use of more than one set of 10 flags. 


Sample commercial signals: 

40: All's well. 

188: Heave all aback. 

219: What are you about? 

313: A mutiny on board. 

327: Adieu. 

332: Mutiny is quelled. 

716: If we have not immediate assistance. 
718: We will send assistance. 

962: All’s lost. 





Portsmouth Colonization Society (organized in August 1833). Austin T. Adams was listed as a partner in the firm of 


McClintock & Adams, auction and commission merchants at Nos. 


6 & 7 Merchants’ Row; boarded at the Rockingham House. Edmund Roberts was a widower in 1835; could he have been an admirer of Miss Margaret? . on 
| As quoted by Fitch W. Taylor, The Flag Ship, Vol. 1, pp. 22-24, * Most but not all signals were made by using pairs of flags of various designs, the use of which yielded many combinations. 


STF. 
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e 
Departure from Rio De Janeiro 

Log entry: 1835, July 12, Sunday: “Rio de Janeiro harbor. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Received ship’ stores on board. At 4 hoisted in the 
boats. Francis McCauley, purser, and William Porterson, carpenter, left 
the ship to return to the United States. At 6:30 got underweigh and made 
sail. Made signals 10, 60 to the Enterprise. At 8 standing out of the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro. At 10 made a sail on the weather bow. At 11 the U.S.S. 
Natchez made her number.” * Temperature range: 71° to 77°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 12th of July we put 
to sea, accompanied by the United States’ schooner Enterprise, Lieuten- 
ant-Commandant Archibald $. Campbell, but soon found her to be so 
indifferent a sailer, that it was determined by the Commodore to appoint 
a rendezvous and part company. In obedience to a signal she came close 
alongside, and the orders, tied in a piece of canvas and loaded with lead, 
were thrown on board. That night we parted.” 

Narrative: Normally, an escort ship remained with its flagship dur- 
ing the entire voyage, and care was taken for each not to lose track of the 
other. Later in the present voyage, this would be observed, but for the 
moment both ships were sailing in waters not normally infested with pi- 
rates, and no difficulties were anticipated. Speed was more important for 


the Peacock than companionship. 
e 


July 13 to September 1, 1835 
(Rio de Janeiro to Zanzibar) 
e 
Out to Sea 

Log entry: 1835, July 13, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Light breezes 
and pleasant. Sent a boat alongside the Natchez. Received several articles 
from her. Unbent and stowed the cables and stowed the anchors. At 6 
P.M. the Sugarloaf bore N.W. by N. distant 16 miles & Island Baja N.W. 
\/2 W distance 12 miles. The Enterprise in company to windward.” * Daily 
distance: 18.6 miles; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
18 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 76°. Latitude 23° 25’ S. 
Longitude not recorded. 

Narrative: The Peacock and the Enterprise left Rio together, and for 
several days outbound they were within sight of each other, after which the 
two ships deliberately separated. It would be a long time until they reunited. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 14, Tuesday: “Aclantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Regulated sail for the Enterprise 
in company astern.” * Daily distance: 134 miles; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 152 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
72° to 75°. Latitude 25° 17’ S. Longitude 41° 46’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 15, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant. At 9 A.M. hailed the Enterprise & 
sent a boat to her. At 12 A.M. schooner distance 8 miles astern.” * Daily 
distance: 164 miles; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
316 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° to 74°. Latitude 26° 23° S. 
Longitude 38° 33’ W. 





e 
Last Seen of the “Enterprise” (for a while) 

Log entry: 1835, July 16, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. The Enterprise hull down astern. 
Carpenters employed in making a jib boom.” * Daily distance: 171 miles, 
() fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 487 
miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 71°. Latitude 26° 57’ S. 
Longitude 35° 20’ W. 


Narrative: This day marked the separation of the Enterprise from 
the Peacock. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 17, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant.” * Daily distance: 130 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Rio de Janeiro), 618 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° 
to 76°. Latitude 27° 36’ S. Longitude 32° 45’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 18, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant. Showed our colors to a Danish brig 
to leeward.” * Daily distance: 206 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 824 miles,' 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
67° to 70°. Latitude 28° 34’ S. Longitude 28° 59’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 19, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Fresh breezes 
and passing clouds.” * Daily distance: 229 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,053 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 67° to 69°. Latitude 29° 25’ S. Longitude 24° 46’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 20, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant. Ends with light breezes & cloudy 
with rain.” * Daily distance: 196 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,250 miles, 8 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 62° to 69°. Latitude 30° 22’ S. Longitude 21° 16’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 21, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. From meridian 
to 8 P.M. light breezes and cloudy with much rain.” * Daily distance: 89 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
1,339 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 63° to 67°. Latitude 29° 44° 
S. Longitude 19° 48’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 22, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes and cloudy with occasional rain.” * Daily distance: 
27 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
1,366 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 59° to 66°. Latitude 29° 47’ 
S. Longitude 19° 30’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 23, Thursday: “Adantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh gales and squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 50 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,387 miles, 
0 fathoms. Temperature: 58°. Latitude 30° 07’ S. Longitude 19° 39° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 24, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. All these 24 
hours it blows a strong gale from the S & E.” * Daily distance: 36 miles, 
0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,423 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 56° to 61°. Latitude 29° 58° S. 
Longitude 20° 58’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 25, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and passing clouds. Middle part moderate breezes and 
cloudy.” * Daily distance: 40 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,463 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
58° to 64°. Latitude 30° 25’ S. Longitude 21° 05’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, July 26, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences calm 
and pleasant. At 11 called all hands, read prayers and mustered the crew. 
Ends with light airs and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 22 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,486 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 62° to 66°, Latitude 30° 28’ S. Longitude 21° 33° W. 








! Seemingly, this figure should be 825 miles; if so, then subsequent total distance mileage numbers should have one mile added (suggestion of Robert W. Shippee to author). 
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e 

Log entry: 1835, July 27, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 110 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
1,596 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 61° to 63°. Latitude 30° 57’ 
S. Longitude 19° 30’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 28, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and squally appearances. At 3:45 shortened sail in 
a squall. Ends with fresh breezes and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 
210 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
1,806 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 58° to 61°. Latitude 31° 07’ 
S. Longitude 15° 28’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 29, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with light breezes and 
cloudy.” * Daily distance: 123 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,929 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 58° to 69°. Latitude 30° 03’ S. Longitude 13° 45° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, July 30, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 43 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,972 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 62°. Latitude 31° 03’ S. 
Longitude 11° 40’ W. 

° 

Log entry: 1835, July 31, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean, Commences with 
light breezes and pleasant weather. Ends with moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant.” * Daily distance: 133 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Rio de Janeiro), 2,105 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
60° to 62°. Latitude 32° 44’ S. Longitude 10° 42’ W. “Ex[amined] C.K. 
Stribling, Commander.” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 1, Saturday. “Atlantic Ocean. During 
these 24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 209 miles, 
2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 2,314 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 59° to 62°. Latitude 33° 59’ S. 
Longitude 6° 52° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 2, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours fresh breezes and squally.” * Daily distance: 186 miles, 0 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 2,500 miles, 
2 fathoms. Temperature range: 61° to 62°. Latitude 35° 03° S. Longi- 
tude 3° 30’ W. 

e 
Crossing the Greenwich Longitude Line 

Log entry: 1835, August 3, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light variable winds and rain. At sunset mustered the crew at quar- 
ters.” * Daily distance: 184 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Rio de Janeiro), 2,684 miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 35° 27’ S. 
Longitude 00° 37’ E. 

Narrative: On this day the ship crossed the Greenwich (0°) longi- 
tude separating west from east. The ships’ chronometers were each set 
on Greenwich Time. 

e 
Daughter Fanny Roberts Writes to Her Father 
Log entry: 1835, August 4, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 


24 hours fresh gales and cloudy, with rain.” * Daily distance: 230 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 2,914 
miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 35° 20’ S. Longitude 5° 10’ E. 

Narrative: 230 miles represented the longest distance sailed in a single 
day on this 51-day leg of the voyage. 

Letter from daughter Fanny, nine years old, to Edmund Roberts. 
The letter was received by Roberts several months later: ? 

Portsmouth, August 4, 1835 

My dear Father. 

I hope my letter will find you in good health. The Methodists 
have got a conference, some say that there are one hundred and 
forty ministers; here, and others say there are three hundred. Mrs. 
Elwyn and Matilda and John and Charles have come here.’ Maria 
Ladd is dead. We still go to Mr. Gordon’s singing school. He is 
going to have a concert at the end of this quarter. We have very 
cold weather here now. 

Goodbye my dear Father. 

I remain your affectionate daughter 

Fanny Lear Roberts. 

e 
Log entry: 1835, August 5, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. During 
these 24 hours strong winds and cloudy with rain. At 6:30 P.M. a sea 
filled the lee quarter boat and tore her from the davits; saved a small part 
of her.” * Daily distance: 209 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,123 miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 35° 48’ 
S. Longitude 9° 03’45” E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 6, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and cloudy.” * Daily distance: 160 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,283 
miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 36° 27’ S. Longitude 12° 12’ E. 
e 


Squid Brought Aboard 
Log entry: 1835, August 7, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and squally. Discovered a sail on the weather bow at 
11 A.M. Backed main topsail and lowered boat to pick up a squid.”* * Daily 
distance: 77 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de 
Janeiro), 3,360 miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 37° 29’ S. Longitude 13° 12’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 8, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy.” * Daily distance: 127 miles, 2 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,487 miles, 
2 fathoms. * Latitude 38° 25’ S. Longitude 15° 57’ E. 
e 
Off the Cape of Good Hope 
Log entry: 1835, August 9, Sunday: “Off the Cape of Good Hope. 
During these 24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant. At sundown inspected 
the crew at quarters.” * Daily distance: 144 miles, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,631 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Latitude 38° 10’ S. Longitude 19° 24’ E. 
e 
Into the Indian Ocean 
Log entry: 1835, August 10, Monday: “Indian Ocean. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 187 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,819 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Latitude 37° 58’ S. Longitude 22° 53’ E. 











| The log notation in Stribling’s hand, “and found from June 10 to July 13th omitted,” was crossed out; apparently, the keeper of the log pointed out to the ca 


ptain that for the days that 


the ship was not traveling and was at anchor, the daily entries had been made on separate pages in the back of the log. 


2 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 


3 The 1834 directory listed two Elwyns (who were relatives of the Roberts family), one being John L. Elwyn, farmer on Rye Road. a 
4 Perhaps a large octopus? Squid per se were and are very common in the ocean. This must have been a very special squid to merit underlined mention in the log. 
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e 
Log entry: 1835, August 11, Tuesday: “Indian Ocean. From merid- 
ian to midnight moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with variable breezes 
and squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 145 miles, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 3,964 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Latitude 37° 07’ S. Longitude 26° 45’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 12, Wednesday: Indian Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Ends fresh breezes and pleas- 
ant.” * Daily distance: 196 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,160 miles, 2 fathoms. Latitude 35° 58’ S. 
Longitude 30° 39’ E. 
+ 
Log entry: 1835, August 13, Thursday: “Indian Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant, with the wind on the starboard 
quarter and cloudy.” * Daily distance: 186 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,346 miles, 0 fathoms. 


Latitude 35° 05’ S. Longitude 34° 23’ E. 
o 


Log entry: 1835, August 14, Friday: “Indian Ocean. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At sunset beat to quarters and 
exercised the crew at the guns. From 4 to 8 A.M. squally appearances 
with rain.” * Daily distance: 137 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,483 miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 33° 04’ 
S. Longitude 35° 58’ E. 


e 
Log entry: 1835, August 15, Saturday: “Indian Ocean. At sea. All 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 5 inspected the 
crew at quarters. Made and shortened sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 
138 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
4,621 miles, 2 fathoms. Latitude 31° 10’ N. Longitude 37° 17’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 16, Sunday: “Indian Ocean. During these 
24 hours light breezes and pleasant weather. At 11 called all hands, read 
prayers, and mustered the crew.” * Daily distance: 95 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,717 miles, 0 
fathoms. Latitude 29° 38’ S. Longitude 36° 41’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 17, Monday: “Indian Ocean. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Broke out the booms and raised the sec- 
ond cutter for repairing.” * Daily distance: 129 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,846 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Latitude 27° 43’ S. Longitude 36° 9’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 18, Tuesday: “Indian Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and cloudy. At sunset beat to quarters and exercised the 
men at the guns. During the night squally. Ends with moderate breezes 
and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 150 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 4,996 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 70° to 72°. Latitude 25° 15’ S. Longitude 36° 12’ E. 
e 
Mozambique Channel Between Africa and Madagascar 
Log entry: 1835, August 19, Wednesday: “Mozambique Channel. 
At sea. During this 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made 
and reduced sails as required.” * Daily distance: 135 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,132 miles, 0 
fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 73°. Latitude 22° 57’ S. Longitude 
26° 23’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, August 20, Thursday: “Mozambique Channel. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Got the starboard quarter in 
board, scraped her & hoisted her out again. From 2:30 A.M. calm and 
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clear. Unbent the new and bent the old set of sails.” * Daily distance: 65 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
5,197 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 75°. Latitude 21° 40’ S. 
Longitude 38° 00’ E. 

* 

Log entry: 1835, August 21, Friday: “Mozambique Channel. Dur- 
ing the first part of these 24 hours calm and clear. During the morning 
light variable airs and clear. Ends calm.” * Daily distance: 11 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,208 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 78°. Latitude 20° 57’ S. 
Longitude 37° 42’ E. 

e 
Practice with the Guns 

Log entry: 1835, August 22, Saturday. “Mozambique Channel. 
Commences clear and calm. At 1 exercised the 2d Division at quarter 
small arms. At 5 beat to quarters and exercised the men at the guns. At 11 
P.M. braced about. At meridian light breezes and pleasant. Tacked ship to 
the northward.” * Daily distance: 53 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,261 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 72° to 78°. Latitude 20° 57’ S. Longitude 38° 09 E. 

® 

Log entry: 1835, August 23, Sunday: “Mozambique Channel. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours variable winds and pleasant. Exercised the men at gen- 
eral quarters. At 11 performed Divine Service and mustered the crew.” * 
Daily distance: 92 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Rio de Janeiro), 5,353 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 75°. 
Latitude 20° 47’ S. Longitude 38° 52’ E. 

e 
Small Arms Practice 

Log entry: 1835, August 24, Monday: “Mozambique Channel. 
Commences with light breezes and pleasant. From 1 A.M. to 8 calm. 
From 8 to meridian moderate breezes and pleasant. At 9 A.M. exercised 
the 3rd division at small arms.” * Daily distance: 76 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,430 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 76°. Latitude 20° 42’ S. Longitude 
39" 23 Ee 

® 

Log entry: 1835, August 25, Tuesday: “Mozambique Channel. All 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At sunset exercised the 
men at the guns. At 7 A.M. exercised the first division at small arms.” * 
Daily distance: 215 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Rio de Janeiro), 5,645 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 
76°. Latitude 17° 44’ S. Longitude 41° 42’ E. 

e 


Log entry: 1835, August 26, Wednesday: “Mozambique Channel. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5 exercised the crew at the guns.” * 
Daily distance: 148 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Rio de Janeiro), 5,793 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 
78°. Latitude 14° 53’ S. Longitude 41° 57’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 27, Thursday: “Mozambique Channel. 
Light breezes and pleasant. At 5 P.M. exercised the crew at quarters.” * 
Daily distance: 66 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Rio de Janeiro), 5,860 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 78°. 
Latitude 13° 42’ S. Longitude 41° 40’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 28, Friday: “Mozambique Channel. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5 exercised the crew 
at guns.” * Daily distance: 59 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,919 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 77° to 78°. Latitude 12° 40’ S. Longitude 41° 38° E. 


a 





Chapter 11 * Voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock 1835-1837 


Narrative: Off the coast of Africa there was always the danger of 
pirates and other hostile ships. Apparently, additional practice was given 


to the men to prepare for such contingencies. 
e 


Grand Comoro Island Sighted 

Log entry: 1835, August 29, Saturday. “Mozambique Channel. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours light airs and calms and pleasant. At daylight land in 
sight on the weather bow. At 8 Grand Comoro bearing E '/2 S. Exercised 
the 2nd division at small arms.” * Daily distance: 27 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,947 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 77° to 78°. Latitude 12° 03’ S. Longitude 41° 36’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 30, Sunday: “Mozambique Channel. Com- 
mences with light variable airs and pleasant. At 5 A.M. set the starboard 
steering sails. Ends with moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Latitude 11° 
13’ S. Longitude 41° 11’ E. Daily distance: 48 knots, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 5,995 knots, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 11° 13’ S. Longitude 41° 00’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We passed out at the north- 
ern end of the Mozambique Channel without having seen any part of the 
island of Madagascar, between which and the eastern coast of Africa the 
channel is situated.'! There we had a hasty glance at the Comoro Islands, 
and met with fresher breezes, which soon wafted us to Zanzibar. The 
Comoro Islands are four in number. The largest of the group is about 90 
miles in circumference...” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, August 31, Monday: “Indian Ocean. At sea. Com- 
menced light air and pleasant. At sunset inspected the crew at quarters. 
Middle and latter part moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and lessened 
sail as required.” * Daily distance: 133 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 6,129 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 9° 13’ S. Longitude 40° 06’ E. * Ex{amined] 
C.K. Stribling, Commander.” 

® 
Nearing Zanzibar 

Log entry: 1835, September 1, Tuesday: “Indian Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 P.M. bent the chain cables. 
At 3:45 got casts of the lead. 115 fathoms line, no bottom. Ends with 
fresh breezes and cloudy. At 10 A.M. made land ahead.” * Daily distance: 
188 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
6,318 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 6° 05’ S. 
Longitude 39° 24’ E. 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Rio de Janeiro to Zan- 
zibar: 119-11/53 miles.’ 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At meridian on the Ist of 
September, contrary to our anticipations, we found ourselves a few miles 
to the eastward and in the latitude of the southern extremity of Zanzibar. 
We had been carried to the northward by a current, 50 miles in about 15 
hours; so that, in order to reach the port, which is on the western side, we 
were obliged to double the north end of the island. Falling to leeward 
during the southwest monsoon is not unusual; the same accident befell 
the Enterprise a few days afterward. 


“Zanzibar is an island situated about 23 miles from the African coast. 
It is 45 miles long, with an average breadth of 10 or 12. As we coasted 
along, we observed the eastern side to be skirted by coral, about a half 
mile from the shore; and though the sea rolled and broke over the reef 
thus formed, in a sheet of sparkling white foam for miles, within it was a 
strip of tranquil water. 

“The.island is low, gently undulated, beautifully verdant, crowned by 
trees of various kinds, and fringed with groves of coconuts. After gazing 
on the blue skies and blue seas for 50 days, such a sight carries with it an 
exhilarating and delightful influence, which one must experience to un- 
derstand. 

“Late in the afternoon we anchored about a mile from Tumbat, a small 
uninhabited island at the northwestern end of Zanzibar.” 

° 


September 2 to 8, 1835 
(Near and at Zanzibar) 
e 
Off the Zanzibar Harbor 

Log entry: 1835, September 2, Wednesday: “Off the harbor of Zan- 
zibar. L. McLane, Jr.’ Commences with fresh breezes and pleasant. Middle 
part moderate breezes and cloudy. From meridian to 4 P.M. standing up 
to the island of Zanzibar. Got the anchor off the bows and ranged the 
cables. At 6 P.M. came to anchor in 13 fathoms water, with 35 fathoms on 
the larboard cable. Called all hands and furled sail. From 4 A.M. to me- 
ridian moderate breeze with frequent squalls from the south and east with 
showers of rain. At 9 got underweigh and commenced beating to the 
south & along the island of Zanzibar. At meridian carried away the top 
gallant yard.” * Temperature range: 77° to 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “According to Captain Owen's 
chart,‘ the island of Zanzibar extends between five degrees, forty-three 
minutes, and six degrees, twenty-eight minutes, of south latitude.” 

Narrative: On September 2, 1835, the Peacock arrived in Zanzibar. 
While there Edmund Roberts wrote two letters to his children in America, 
and gave them to Capt. Potts, who was bound from Zanzibar to St. 
Helena, to be forwarded by the American consul there, Mr. Carroll, to 
the Department of State in Washington, thenceforth to his children. 
The governor of Zanzibar was none other than the son of the Sultan of 
Muscat. Roberts and his entourage were wined and dined sumptuously 
for the next week. 

Of the Sultan of Muscat’s palaces on the island, E.B. Pearce wrote: ° 

“In Zanzibar he built himself two palaces, that in the city being known 
as the ‘Bet-el-Sahil’ [alternatively, Beit al-Sahel] or ‘the house on the coast, 
and forming the nucleus of a number of smaller palaces and mansions, 
occupied by his sons and members of his court; and the second mansion 
at Mtony [or Metony], about five miles to the north of Zanzibar town. 
The latter was his favorite abode, and it is said that 1,000 dependents 
used to be accommodated and fed daily within the palace precincts.” 

Ina later era, Salme, one of the Sultan's daughters through a Circassian 
concubine, was born at the Mtony palace.’ In later life, by which time she 
had married a German and had two daughters and a son, she wrote her 
autobiography, Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. She described Mtony palace 





| No date is assigned to this commentary by Ruschenberger, but it must have been August 29 or 30. 


2 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


3 Log signed with his name on this day; the account of the stay at Zanzibar is separately entered in the back of the log. 

4 Captain William F. Owen, of the British Royal Navy vessel, H.M.S. Leven, was active in affairs along the east coast of Africa in the 1820s. gt 

5 Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, pp. 120, 121. The Bet-el-Sahil palace in the city was destroyed in 1896 when the British Navy bombarded Zanzibar. In 1914 the 
palace at Mtony was adapted by the British as a government storage facility; in the process, two upper stories were demolished as was much else; by 1920 the Mtony palace was 


abandoned and largely in ruins. 


6 Information adapted from David Else, Guide to Zanzibar, 1998, pp. 142, 143, 150. Concerning Mtony Palace in 1998, “Today only the main walls and parts of the roof remain. 
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as having lavish living facilities; a courtyard where peacocks, ostriches, 
and gazelles frolicked; and where visitors received a royal welcome from 
her father. 
e 
Aground (slightly) on Shoal 

Log entry: 1835, September 3, Thursday: “Toward Zanzibar. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes from the south and east. Pleasant. Beating 
up for the town of Zanzibar. At 4:30 touched on a shoal to the north and 
west of Changoo Island. At 7 P.M. touched on a shoal off the island of 
Chepany. Backed off and came to with the larboard anchor in 8 fathoms 
of water with 35 fathoms of chain. Soft bottom. Furled sails. South point 
of the island of Chepany southwest, distant 1_ miles. North point of the 
island of Chepany W '/2, N 3!/2 miles. Nearest point of land on the island 
of Zanzibar southeast being distant 1 mile. From 4 to 8 A.M. hoisted out 
the boats and sent down royal yards. Draft of water. Forward 14 feet, 5 
inches. Aft 16 feet, 4 inches.” * Temperature range: 75° to 79°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The next morning, at half- 
past eight o'clock, we left our anchorage and spent the whole day beating 
along the island towards the town. We had a fine breeze, and the waters 
were as smooth as those of a river; but the haze of the atmosphere was too 
great to allow us a sight of the African shore.... We passed several coral 
reefs, and our keel scraped over two, neither of which is marked in the 
recent survey of Captain Owen, R.N. In relation to some particulars of 
the southern passage, I have heard the accuracy of his charts questioned; 
but in general, they are correct, and better than any heretofore published. 

“About 4 P.M. we were boarded by an Arab pilot in a crazy canoe, 
paddled by a Negro slave entirely naked, except a string about the waist. 
The Arab was rather more decently attired, wearing in addition to the 
waistband a large turban. He climbed the ship's side with much agility, 
and touching his breast with a finger, exclaimed, ‘Me pilot,’ and delivered 
from a corner of his turban a paper box, which, though labeled “Lucifer 
Matches,’ contained several testimonials from English and American ship- 
masters, stating that “Hassan ben Seid was a safe pilot both in and out of 
the port.’ Without pausing to replace his turban he stalked aft, and squat- 
ted upon the taffrail, in the attitude of a frog, where he remained chewing 
tobacco, and by gestures directing the course of the ship. From him we 
understood the Sultan was in Muscat, and the only foreign vessel in port 
was an English schooner... 

“At sunset we anchored off the Sultan's palace at Metony, or Mtony, 
three miles from the town of Zanzibar. From our anchorage we saw two 
Arabian frigates, and the masts of several vessels called ‘dius.’ A boat 
boarded us in the evening from one of the frigates to make the usual 
inquiries; the rowers, ten in number, both while approaching the ship and 
on going away, kept chorus to a song chanted by the steersman.” 

e 
At Zanzibar; 17-Gun Salute 
Roberts Visits the Prince 

Log entry: 1835, September 4, Friday: “At Zanzibar. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the south and east and pleasant. Received a 
present from the Governor of Zanzibar consisting of fruit, poultry, goats, 
and bullocks. Boats employed watering ship. At 10 saluted the authorities 
of Zanzibar with 17 guns, which was returned. Broke the barometer. * 
Temperature: 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early on the morning after 
our arrival, Captain Hassan bin Ibrahim, of the Arab Navy, visited the 
ship and was soon followed by a boatload of fruit, fowls, and three great 
fat caponized goats, one of which weighed 130 Ibs., which were presented 
in the name of ‘His Highness.’ Captain Hassan, besides acting the part of 
superintendent of the young Prince Seid Carlid, is considered as the agent 
for foreign commerce, which office was given him by the Sultan in 1832, 


and since that period he has transacted most of the American business at 
Zanzibar. In the afternoon he came again; indeed, during our stay he 
visited us daily once or twice, providing for all our wants and bestowing 
on us every mark of hospitable attention. 

“Captain Hassan is a native of Muscat and is perhaps 45 years of age. 
He was educated at Bombay and Calcutta, where he studied mathemat- 
ics, the art of navigation, and English, which he speaks like a gentleman 
and with but little accent. He has since made several voyages to Canton, 
Mauritius, the Persian Gulf, and the coast of Africa. The expression of his 
countenance is mild, thoughtful, and benevolent; his manners are easy, 
and, like his costume, eminently graceful. His conversation is character- 
ized by promptness and intelligence. 

“His turban, which he told us is like those worn by all in the service of 
‘His Highness,’ was of cotton of a fine blue check, bordered and fringed 
with red. It consists of several twisted turns round the head, and the ends 
which were of unequal lengths were left hanging behind one shoulder. 
His upper garment was of a light sort of cloth, without collar or cape, 
perfectly plain, with wide, straight, slashed sleeves: on each side of the 
breast, instead of buttons, hung long silk loops, by which to secure it over 
the chest. The colour of the ‘juma,’ as this coat is termed, usually worn by 
Captain Hassan, was dark green.... 

“The complexion of the Arab is somewhere between that of a North 
American Indian and the mulatto. The beard and mustache of the indi- 
vidual just mentioned were long, silky, black, and carefully trimmed. One 
day, speaking of the practice of dying the hair yellow common among the 
inhabitants of Socdtra, Captain Hassan told us that he himself was in the 
habit of dying his own beard black, every second week, with an infusion 
of indigo leaves. These leaves are carefully dried, finely powdered, and 
kept from the air in well-stopped bottles. When used, a small quantity is 
infused in boiling water, and applied after becoming cold, and the hair 
kept from drying; at the end of two or three hours, being washed off with 
pure water, the hair or beard is found to be of a fine black colour. The 
experiment was tried on board by several individuals, with some of the 
powders furnished by Captain Hassan, but without success... 

“The palace [of the Sultan at Muscat at Metony] is now occupied by 
the young prince, Seid Carlid, who is governor of the island, although he 
is no more than 16 years old. On the 4th of September he received Com- 
modore Kennedy, Captain Stribling, and Mr. Roberts, who speak in terms 
of praise of his courteous manners and princely bearing.” 

e 
Punishments Enacted 

Log entry: 1835, September 5, Saturday: “At Zanzibar. Weather 
calm and pleasant. At 4 P.M. sent down fore yard. Launch and Ist cutter 
employed in watering ship. Called all hands to witness punishment [of- 
fenses not stated] of E.F. Omstead yeoman and John Smith, Jr., gunner, 
and flogged each with 12 lashes with the cats.” * Temperature range: 76° 
to 80°. 

a 
Governor Sends Gifts of Food 
Daily Slave Auctions 

Log entry: 1835, September 6, Sunday: “At Zanzibar. Weather pleas- 
ant. Launch and first cutter employed watering ship. Swayed aloft the 
foreyard. At 4:30 received on board a load of wood. At 10 A.M. received 
a present from the Governor consisting of bullocks, poultry, vegetables, 
&c.” © Temperature range: 78° to 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The customhouse is a low shed, 
or rude lockup place, for the warehousing of goods; and connected with it is 
a wooden cage, in which slaves are confined from the time of their arrival 
from the coast of Africa until they are sold. A sale of these poor creatures 
takes place every day at sunset, in the public square, where they are knocked 





' Wooden matches with tips that ignited if rubbed on a hard, rough surface; also called loco-foco matches. 
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down to the highest bidder. The cage is about twenty feet square, and at one 
time during our short visit, there were no less than one hundred and fifty 
slaves, men, women, and children, locked up in it! The number imported 
yearly is estimated at from six to seven thousand.' There is an import duty 
levied upon them, varying from a half dollar to four dollars a head, depend- 
ing upon the port in Africa from which they are brought. Some individuals 
on the island own as many as two thousand, valued at from three to ten 
dollars each. They work for their masters five days in the week, the other 
two are devoted to the cultivation of a portion of ground allotted to them 
for their own maintenance. They cultivate chiefly cassad, a fusiform root 
known in Peru as ywca; this, with fish, forms their entire food.... 

“Near the customhouse we met Captain Hassan who conducted us to 
his house, and on the way pointed out a large building, now erecting by 
the Sultan as a palace for himself. The walls are of coral rock, cemented 
by lime, obtained by burning the same substance. We passed an old fort, 
built by the Portuguese, and several guns of different calibre, but all so 
time-worn as to be useless. 

“The entrance to Captain Hassan’s dwelling was through a door which 
opened from the street into a small, dirty yard, in which were several 
jackasses, two or three dogs, and half a dozen lounging slaves. A dark, 
rough stone stairway, conducted us to an open court in the second story, 
which was about 40 feet long by 20 wide. The floor was of hard plaster or 
‘chunam.’ At one end of the court were some neglected flowers, growing 
in pots; two small rooms, occupied by servants, opened on one side, and 
on the other was a paved corridor, furnished with Windsor chairs and a 
table, above which hung a ‘punka,’ or large fan of wood. Besides these 
articles, there was a bureau at one end with a clock upon it. A cage full of 
small doves, and a glass lampshade, were suspended from the ceiling, and 
the wall was ornamented by several English prints of rural subjects.” 

Narrative: The Sultan’ palace “now erecting” became known as Beit 
al-Sahel and was described in contemporary accounts as a two-story build- 
ing with whitewashed walls, with a roof of red and green tiles. The Sultan 
had two palaces, this and one at Mtony (a.k.a. Metony) several miles to the 
north. It is said that he typically spent three days of each week at Beit al- 
Sahel and the remaining four days at Mtony, often walking from one palace 
to the other, even though he had stables filled with fine Arabian horses.’ 

e 
Activities at Zanzibar 

Log entry: 1835, September 7, Monday: “At Zanzibar. Weather pleas- 
ant. Sent a number of men on liberty on an island opposite the ship. 
Received on board 4 kegs of white lead and 8 papers of lamp black. Sent 
down the mail top gallant arm and sent up a new one. Hoisted in the 
launch.” * Temperature: 78°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger visits an inland plantation: “A party of 12 
officers landed early one morning at Metony, where...we found Captain 
Hassan, with three horses and an ample number of donkeys. In a few 
minutes we mounted, and set off, each of us followed by a young slave 
whose business was to flog the beast whenever occasion required; the 
captain of the castle, a tall Abyssinian eunuch, who had been promoted 
by the Sultan for faithful service, dressed in a loose suit of bright red 
cloth, acted in the capacity of steward, and guide to the party. Our seats 
proved to be rather less than intolerable, and we mutually laughed at each 
other's expense. For the first half mile, our road lay along the beach, and 
then through coconut groves for two or three miles, sometimes ascending 
hills and again descending into little vales.... 

“A broad road, leading through long vistas of dark green clove trees, 
very carefully cultivated, showed that we were now on the grounds of 
Tayef, formerly Izimbané, an extensive plantation belonging to the Sultan 





of Muscat. We rode on, highly delighted with the view, reached the house 
just in time to escape a shower of rain, and there found the Abyssinian 
captain ready to receive us. We alighted at the outer gate, and crossing a 
large yard, entered the mansion by a flight of wooden steps. It is a build- 
ing of only one story, about fifty feet square, having in front, a pyramidal 
roofed observatory or veranda, beneath which there is a kind of porch. 
The front door opens upon a small court, from which, on the opposite 
side, we entered a cheerless room extending the whole length of the house, 
and lighted by several large windows. Cut glass chandeliers hung from 
the raftered ceiling; and on shelves, in flat recesses about eight inches 
deep arched at the top, there was a display of glass and French china 
ornaments. At one end of the apartment, were two or three large pine 
boxes, upon which lay the mirrors they had contained, partially hidden 
by cotton cloths. Near the centre was an oblong mahogany table, sup- 
ported by an antiquated claw foot; the rest of the furniture consisted of 
Chinese armchairs. One-half of the floor was laid with squares of marble, 
and the other was covered with chunam. 

“After inspecting the grounds] A smart shower compelled us to re- 
turn to the house, rather too soon for the arrangements of our host. On 
entering the saloon we found our Abyssinian upon one knee, with a large 
salver before him, on the floor, upon which was an entire baked goat, 
buried in a quantity of cold fowls, piled up around it. They had been 
brought from town for the occasion. The worthy captain of the castle was 
tearing the goat in pieces with his huge black hands, and piling it on 
plates, which were conveyed to the table by several assisting slaves. In a 
few minutes the arrangements were complete, and the table was literally 
heaped up with cold meats, sweetmeats, and millet cakes. We took our 
seats, and though the feast differed in many minor points, the absence of 
salt being one, from what we are accustomed to, we made an excellent 
meal, our appetites being whetted by the early morning ride. We were 
served by a host of slaves,—and Captain Hassan did the honours of the 
house in a most gentlemanly and graceful manner. Our drink consisted 
of sirrup and water, here called sherbet, and coconut water exclusively. 

“The déjetiner ended about half-past twelve oclock; from that time 
till four P.M. we spent in walking, smoking, and talking. Among other 
subjects, phrenology was mentioned, and after describing the science in 
general terms, Captain Hassan submitted his head to examination, 


Phrenological illustration of the head, with different areas as- 
signed to loci for feelings, faculties, sentiments, etc. Numbers were 
assigned to represent such characteristics as “destructiveness,” 
“philoprogenitiviness” (“love of offspring,” in case you do not 
know), “adhesiveness,” “combativeness,” “mirthfulness,” 
“weight,” “language,” “time,” “marvelousness,” etc. All of this 
made very interesting conversation in drawing rooms of the era. 


(American Magazine, April 1836) 





| The slave trade in Zanzibar is discussed in many contemporary references, not quoted here, and was usually estimated at about 10,000 to 15,000 slaves yearly, 


records were kept. 


although few 


2 David Else, Guide to Zanzibar, 1998, p. 138. Beit el-Sahel stood until demolished by the British in its naval bombardment of the town in the morning of August 26, 1896. 
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by way of illustration.' A few minutes afterwards I found him in the 
court with his turban off, feeling his own head.... 

“At half-past four o'clock P.M. we were again mounted, and attended 
as we had been in the morning. After a ride of six miles, we reached Metony 
at sunset, all of us delighted with our excursion...” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger describes the Sultan's palace at Metony, Zan- 
zibar: “The Sultan’ palace at this place, Metony, is composed of two square 
buildings, the walls of which are of coral rock, and pierced by square win- 
dows. They are two stories high, have flat roofs and stand very close to- 
gether; in fact they are united by a sort of round balcony or tower, which 
rests upon wooden pillars and is crowned by a peaked roof, the eaves of 
which are only a few feet above its floor. It is resorted to in hot weather, in 
order to enjoy the breeze; and at appointed times for the purpose of prayer, 
as some part of it faces towards Mecca. In front is planted a flagstaff, where 
floats the blood red flag of the Sultan from sunrise until sunset. In the rear 
of the building are several offices and a small cemetery. A few lowly hovels, 
thatched with leaves and tenanted by slaves, are the only dwellings in 
sight. The whole are shaded by mango and cocoa-nut trees, presenting a 
most agreeable scene.” 

Areas claimed by the Sultan of Muscat (per Ruschenberger): “The 
dominions of the Sultan of Muscat are not very clearly defined, though 
they are of very considerable extent. On the coast of Africa, he claims all 
the coast and circumjacent islands from Cape Delgado, situated in ten 
degrees of south latitude, to Cape Guardafui, in eleven degrees and fifty 
minutes north. In this range we find the ports of Monghow, or Mongalow, 
Lyndy, Mombassa, Quiloa, Melinda, Lamo, Patta, Brava, Modkesha, or 
Magadosh (the Magadoxa of the Portuguese), and the islands of Mafeea, 
Mowfea, Zanzibar, Pemba, Socotra, etc. 

“In southern and eastern Arabia, the Sultan claims the coast, from 
Cape Aden to Cape Ras el Had; thence northward as far as Bassorah, in 
latitude 29° 30’ north, all the coast and islands of the Persian Gulf, in- 
cluding the pearl fishery and islands of Barhein [Bahrain], as far as Sinde, 
on the eastern side. All this extent of territory is not garrisoned by his 
troops, but is considered as tributary to him. He rents besides, sulfur- 
mines in Persia, and several estates in Gambroon. 

“The commercial value of these possessions, and the revenue derived 
from them, we have no means of ascertaining. The pearl fishery of Bahrain 
was once estimated to be worth annually more than three millions of 
pounds sterling; but at present it does not probably yield one-tenth of that 
sum. The fishing season lasts from April until October, and extends over 
a space of 12 or 15 miles. Arabs are the only people engaged in it.” 

e 
Departing Zanzibar 

Log entry: 1835, September 8, Tuesday: “At Zanzibar. Weather pleas- 
ant. Received on board 2 loads of wood and 4 jars of oil. Hoisted in the 
Ist cutter. At sunset inspected the crew at quarters. Michael Gaboftsky 
came on board as passenger. At 9 fired a gun and hoisted the cornet. At 10 
got underweigh and made sail to the northward. Received on board 3 
bullocks.” * Temperature: 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (leaving Zanzibar): “At Zan- 
zibar the ship was supplied with fresh provisions and everything in the 
greatest abundance, for which Captain Hassan would receive no remu- 
neration, saying that it was all done by the orders of His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat.... 

“On the morning of the 8th of September, we bade farewell to Zanzi- 
bar; but the wind was so unfavorable that we anchored towards sunset 


close to Tumbat. We landed, but found only a closely growing vegetation, 
and no other inhabitants than [hermit crabs].... The island is of a coral 
formation, thinly covered with soil, which is sufficient, however, to sus- 
tain a growth, even to the water's edge.” 

Narrative: The Peacock headed northward in the Indian Ocean, with 
Muscat as the destination, about 1,900 nautical miles distant. 


September 9 to 28, 1835 
(Zanzibar to Muscat) 
e 
At Sea 

Log entry: 1835, September 9, Wednesday: “Indian Ocean. Com- 
mences wind and weather variable. Standing along shore to the N. At 4:30 
came to, with the larboard anchor in 23 fathoms water and 60 fathoms of 
chain. North of Tumbat, compass bearing NE by N distance 1'/2 miles. 
The south bearing SSW distance 3 miles. Nearest point of land ahead SE 
distance '/2 mile. Middle part moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5 A.M. got 
underweigh and made sail to the northward. From 8 to meridian light breezes 
and pleasant. At 9 made island of Pemba on the weather bow.” * Daily 
distance: 13 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Zanzi- 
bar), 13 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 80°. Latitude 5° 19’ S. 
Longitude 40° 00’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early [in the] day, we weighed 
anchor, and standing to the northward, soon passed the fertile island of 
Pemba, on the west side. Its extent is less than that of Zanzibar, but it is 
represented to be far more rich in its agricultural productions. Before sun- 
set, the land had faded away in the distance, and we were sailing gaily on 
the bosom of the Indian Ocean.” 

Narrative: The island of Pemba is about 42 miles long from north to 
south and 15 miles wide at its extreme width. It lies about 25 miles to the 
northeast of Zanzibar. The area of the island is about 238,080 acres, or 
slightly less than two-thirds the size of Zanzibar. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was well known for its clove plantations and was controlled by the 


Sultan of Muscat. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, September 10, Thursday: “Indian Ocean. From 
meridian to 4 P.M. moderate breezes and pleasant. From 4 to 6 P.M. stowed 
the anchors for sea and unbent the cables. At 2:30 A.M. passed a tide ripple.” 
Ends squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 134 miles, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Zanzibar), 147 miles, 6 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 76° to 81°. Latitude 3° 05’ N. Longitude 41° 49’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 11, Friday: “Indian Ocean. Commences 
squally with heavy rain. Middle part moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends 
light breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 99 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Zanzibar), 247 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 79°. Latitude 1° 39’ S. Longitude 43° 09’ E. 

e 
Second Crossing of the Equator 

Log entry: 1835, September 12, Saturday: “Indian Ocean. Com- 
mences with light breezes and pleasant. Ends moderate breezes and 
pleasant.” * Daily distance: 146 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Zanzibar), 393 miles, 6 fathoms. ‘Temperature 
range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 0° 8’ N. Longitude 45° 08° E. “Crossed 
the line [equator] the 2nd time.” 





' In the nineteenth century, especially during the general period from the 1830s through the 1850s, phrenology was a popular discipline in America and England. It was stated that by 


studying the shape of a person's skull and noting its bumps, ridges, general outline, and other peculiarities, information would be revealed regarding personality, ability, etc. In America, 


O.S. Wells was the most popular advocate in the field and published the quasi-scientific Phrenological Journal. Although phrenology extended into the twentieth century (for example, 


the American Biograph Co. produced a short film on the subject), the discipline was largely discredited by that time. 


2 Some sort of tidal wave? 
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Log entry: 1835, September 13, Sunday: “Indian Ocean, Com- 
mences light breezes and pleasant. At 11 performed Divine Service and 
mustered the crew.” * Daily distance: 129 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Zanzibar), 523 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 1° 59’ N. Longitude 47° 44’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 14, Monday: “Indian Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with 
some rain. Latter part moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 
129 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Zanzibar), 
652 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 82°. Latitude 4° 07’ N. 
Longitude 50° 05’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (concerning the Enterprise, 
which arrived late at Zanzibar): “After a passage of 63 days, the Enter- 
prise arrived [at Zanzibar] on the 14th of September, and sailed again on 
the 20th. During her stay, she met with the same attention and hospitality 
which had been extended to the Peacock, and her officers speak of Captain 
Hassan in the highest terms of praise.” 

Narrative: As planned by Commodore Kennedy, a few days out of the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, the Peacock left the slower-sailing Enterprise be- 
hind, with the agreement that they would meet later at Zanzibar or Muscat. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 15, Tuesday: “Indian Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with fresh breezes and 
pleasant.” * Daily distance: 184 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Zanzibar), 837 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: Wik 


to 80°. Latitude 7° 16’ N. Longitude 53° 17’E. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, September 16, Wednesday: “Indian Ocean. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours fresh breezes and pleasant made and lessened sail as 
required.” * Daily distance: 196 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Zanzibar), 1,033 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
78° to 79°. Latitude 10° 01’ N. Longitude 34° 06’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 17, Thursday: “Indian Ocean. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and lessened 
sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 175 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Zanzibar), 1,208 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 78° to 79°. Latitude 13° 01’ N. Longitude 57° 19’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 18, Friday: “During these 24 hours, 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 8:30 A.M. got a cast of the 
lead 115 fathoms, no bottom.” * Daily distance: 133 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Zanzibar), 1,341 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 15° 31’ N. Longitude 58° 29°E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, September 19, Saturday: “Indian Ocean. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and took in sail as 
required.” * Daily distance: 96 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Zanzibar), 1,437 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
78° to 81°. Latitude 17° 11’ N. Longitude 59° 10’E. 

e 
False Security 

Log entry: 1835, September 20, Sunday: “Indian Ocean. During 
these 24 hours light breezes and pleasant. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew 
and performed Divine Service. Made and lessened sail as necessary.” * 
Daily distance: 108 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Zanzibar), 1,546 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 80°. 
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Latitude 19° 12’ N. Longitude 57° 47’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The night of the 20th was 
very pleasant. The sea during the day was remarkably green, and, though 
we sounded at sunset, we found no bottom at a hundred fathoms. In the 
evening a land bird flew on board, and about ten o'clock P.M., two 
small birds together with some seaweed were caught; but, in spite of 
these indications, we did not suspect ourselves to be near land; and, 
placing full confidence in our meridian observations, which placed us 
sixty miles from the shore, we swept along towards our destined port, 
steering north half-east, with the wind to the southward and westward, 
with studding sails set ‘low and aloft.’ Our sense of security, however, 
well nigh proved fatal to us all.” 

e 
Shipwreck! (Almost) 

Log entry: 1835, September 21, Monday: “Arabia Felix.' Ashore of 
the Land of Gad. Commences with moderate breeze and pleasant weather. 
At 2:15 took in the starboard main top gallant steering sail. At 2:40 A.M. 
struck on a reef, put the helm hard a port, and in all [unclear] sails. At 
2:50 {this would have been on Tuesday morning, September 22] ship 
grounded in 2 fathoms coral bottom. Furled all sails & hoisted out the 
boats. Got the stream anchor & cable into the launch. Sent down... royal 
yards & handed topmast gallant. Gig sounded and found from 2 to 4 
fathoms 200 yards to south. At daylight discovered a low sandy beach 1 
mile distant, the points bearing E '/2S. & W '/2 N. Hove the ship’ head to 
south with the stream. Started [drained overboard] all but 2,500 gallons 
of water. Hove over all spare spars and spare chains & sheet cable. At 
meridian tide falling rapidly. Shored the ship up with a spare top mast. 
Hove over all molasses, vinegar, and all but 250 gallons of whiskey.” * 
Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 20° 20’ N. Longitude 58° 52’ E. 

e 
Menaced by Pirates! 
“Peacock” Stranded 
Dire Circumstances 

Log entry: 1835, September 22, Tuesday: “Ashore off the coast of 
Arabia Felix. Moderate breezes and pleasant. Hove over 381 grape shot 
(“shot” crossed out], 20 canister and 280 round shot. Constructed a 
raft with spare spars and put on it 7 barrels of beef, 5 of pork, 3 of 
sl[word not clear], 3 of rosin, 1 of tar. Five Arab dows, having from 16 
to 20 armed men in each, bore down and anchored on our starboard 
bow & learn after much parley with them, two of their chiefs came on 
board. Sent off L.G. masts. Employed in kedging off till 10 P.M. When 
the tide fell at 7 A.M. Mr. Roberts left the ship for Muscat with Passed 
Midshipman Taylor & 6 men in the 2nd cutter. At 7:30 commenced 
heaving off & throwing guns overboard, buoyed and hove over 11 
carronades and 3 slides—at 10, the ship afloat. Let go the larboard an- 
chor—carried out the stream into 4'/2 fathoms. Weighed the larboard 
anchor and commenced heaving off. [The events described in the ship's 
log were on sea time—meridian to meridian—and commenced at noon, 
September 22, concluding at noon, September 23. 

Edmund Roberts’ personal account:’ “An almost fatal disaster be- 
fell us between 2 and 3 oclock in the morning when we were reposing as 
we supposed in perfect security in our cots, in fine weather, every sail 
being set on the ship that would draw, and going at the rate of nine 
miles per hour. 

“Suddenly, the most appalling sounds saluted our ears, resembling 
tremendous and continued shocks of an earthquake, making the ship 
tremble like the disjointing or tearing asunder of a mighty fabric, for the 
ship was stranded on an extensive coral reef near to the island of Mazeira 








| Known as “Happy Arabia” in some accounts, otherwise Arabia Felix (in Latin) or Arabia Feliz (Spanish). im 
2 Letter to his children, October 22, 1835, mailed from Bombay. A letter to Secretary of State John Forsyth, October 23, 1835, also mailed from Bombay, contained mostly similar 


information; however, the letter to Forsyth places the small hours of the morning on the 20th, not the 21st. 
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Detail of a nineteenth-century map showing the northern reaches of the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Oman. “Moseirah L.,” also 
known as Mazeira Island, is the scene of the stranding of the U.S.S. Peacock and its attack by pirates from shore. Muscat is seen to the 
north, on the Arabian shore of the Gulf of Oman. (Map drawn and engraved by Edward Weller for Blackie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London) 
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on the desolate coast of Arabia, to the northward of what is called Arabia 
Feliz on the coast of Hadzamant. 

“The day previous our three chronometers! placed us 72 miles to the 
eastward of M. {Mazeira], and it was intended to preserve this distance by 
keeping on a north course. We cannot even now account for this disaster 
unless an error occurred in the observations for the correction of the chro- 
nometers as the atmosphere at the time was very hazy, the longitude of the 
island was placed too far to the westward, and we were also powerfully 
affected by the current settling into the Gulf of Mazeira.’ 

“The instant the ship struck, the helm was put hard to port, so as to 
throw her head to the eastward, but it was ineffectual for she was immov- 
able excepting occasionally when she struck either forward or abaft when 
she descended into the hollow of the sea. The sea at that time was fortu- 
nately not violent, and we ascertained shortly by the stillness of the ship 
that the tide was ebbing. When daylight appeared, we found ourselves 
within a mile and a half of a low sandy island having on it a few bushes. 
After two ineffectual attempts to heave the ship off into deep water, and 
expecting that she would go to pieces [in] the first gale on a coast where 
no succor could be had short of Muscat, a distance of 400 miles—being 
beset by a great number of piratical dows’ who plundered our raft made 
of the ship's spare spars and on which were placed barrels of provisions, 
naval stores, etc., etc., and they made also a very bold attempt to cut off 
the launch and first cutter in which, had they succeeded, the ship would 
have been lost, and we should have been deprived of the means of carrying 
out anchors to heave off the ship. 

“The pirates were accumulating a large force for the purpose of destroy- 
ing us and making a prize of the vessel. The ship's boats were insufficient to 
save one-third of the crew and conduct them either to Bombay or Muscat. 
Matters being placed in this critical and painful situation, I volunteered my 
services to proceed to Muscat in a small open boat (being the 2nd cutter of 
20 feet in length) to procure aid and assistance from the Sultan. 

“At daylight on the 22nd I left the ship, accompanied by Midship- 
man W.R. Taylor and six men, on this perilous enterprise, against numer- 
ous pirates, and the dangers of the ocean. We were chased upwards of five 
hours that day by a pirate dow, to the distance of 25 miles, but darkness 
coming on favored our escape. The same night the boat was all but lost in 
a heavy sea by being nearly filled with water. 

“I had intended to mention previously that if the piratical vessel had 
come up with us, we should have given him a warm reception with our 
musketry, and then pulled the boat immediately to windward. Finally, if 
we could not have succeeded in beating her off, then to have given them 
another volley of musketry and boarded her with our cutlasses and pis- 
tols, and made a prize of her if possible. | am satisfied that not a man in 
the boat would have submitted so long as he could have wielded an arm in 
his defense, for death awaited us if taken, and it was much better to have 
died with arms in our hands, fighting for self-preservation, than basely to 
have submitted to an ignominious death.” 


A seaman’s account: An account of what happened after Edmund 
Roberts left with his group to seek rescue was furnished by a crewman 
who remained with the Peacock: ‘ 

“On the morning of the 20th September [sic; actually in the early 
morning of the 21st], at 2 oclock, we were aroused by the ship’s getting 
ashore; we immediately furled sails; she was going 7!/2 miles per hour 
when she struck. The boats were gotten out and sounded round the ship; 
after which, the stream anchor was carried out in the direction of deep 
water. At day-light, saw a low sandy island to the northward, bearing 
from east to west with shoal water all around us. We made every exertion 
to heave the ship off, but could not move her. We then started water, 
threw overboard spare spars, guns, shot, provisions, &c; and after many 
reverses, on Tuesday we had the pleasure of seeing the ship in water deep 
enough to float her. 

“During this time many small vessels called dows were near us, and, 
like vultures, watching their prey; and while we were busy in getting into 
deep water, they commenced robbing a raft we made of our spars to hold 
provisions, &c. and to land upon if we had lost the ship. At another time 
they attempted to cut off one of our boats that was carrying out a kedge,’ 
but a few shot from our guns (for we did not throw all overboard) made 
them relinquish their attempt. These lawless people are Bedouin Arabs, 
who live by plunder; and if it had been our misfortune to have lost the 
ship, the least of our sufferings would have been to be made slaves of.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “About twenty minutes past 
two oclock on the morning of the 21st, all hands, except the watch on 
deck, were roused from sleep by a horrid noise, caused by the ship's bot- 
tom grinding, and tearing, and leaping on a bed of coral rocks! When she 
struck the ship was sailing at the rate of seven and a half miles the hour, 
and her progress was not suddenly and fully arrested, but she ran on for 
some minutes after the helm had been ‘put up—the wind was on the 
larboard quarter, and consequently off shore. 

“When I reached the deck it was starlight, the breeze was fresh, and 
neither land nor breakers could be any where seen; by shifting the helm, the 
wind had been brought on the starboard side, and, the sails no longer op- 
posed to it, by their surface, were fitfully flapping and slashing as the wind 
swept past them. The ship rolled with an uncertain, wavering motion, grind- 
ing and tearing the coral as her sides alternately came against it. The uncer- 
tainty of our situation, threatened as we were with destruction, the crashing 
of coral, the darkness of the night, the wallop of the sails; the fast succeed- 
ing orders of the officer of the watch, and the piping of the boatswain and 
his mates, produced an impression not easily described nor forgotten, There 
was an appearance of confusion, but everything went on with as much re- 
gard to rule as if the catastrophe had been anticipated. Everyone asked, 
“Where are we?” but no one knew; nor was it easy to explain at this time by 
what means we had got on shore. The chronometers, hitherto confided in, 
were now suspected; and some called in question the accuracy of the charts. 
This was in the first moment of excitement, when we might have supposed 





| While the /atitude of the ship could be calculated by solar observations, longitude was comp 


uted by a combination of time as recorded on a clock, distance traveled, and the direction 


indicated by compass. The longitude was expressed in terms of degrees from Greenwich, England, that being the site of the Royal Observatory. Clocks (chronometers) were set on 
Greenwich time, but were subject to irregularities caused by friction in the mechanisms, movement of the ship, the winding process, and humidity. It is apparent that the Peacock kept 


three chronometers aboard and must have averaged their readings. * Fairly accurate chronometers for use at sea were pioneered by four successively improved devices constructed in 
England 1735-1759 by John Harrison, partially in response to a prize of £20,000 offered by the British Admiralty for such a clock. Chronometers for maritime use employed 


compensated balance wheels which self-adjusted for temperature differences. 


2 Possibilities for errors in navigation and for nautical accidents were many and included, in addition to variances in chronometers, such factors as incorrect approximation of the ship's 


speed (which was calculated by periodic readings on how far the ship's “log,” attached to a line, traveled in a certain time), hazy or cloudy 
to determine latitude by the position of the sun, errors in compass readings (caused by seasonal variations, unknown deviat 
aberrations), faulty charts (a real problem for the Peacock in September 1835, as subsequently related), uncharted rocks and shoals, 


determine depth, and inattention to the ship's course. 


3 Dow, later generally spelled as dhow = a small vessel with a triangular sail used in Arabian lands. 
4 Niles’ Register, March 19, 1836, p. 44, reprinting an account from the Norfolk Beacon, date not stated. The seaman’ 
5 Kedge: A small anchor which is carried by a longboat or cutter, dropped to the sea bottom, and used to maneuver t 


days which prevented the use of the sextant 
ions from true north, and, less often, from terrestrial 
darkness or other poor visibility, lack of sounding to 


account was datelined U.S.S. Peacock, Bombay, October 24, 1835. 
he ship by pulling on its anchor line or chain. The process is called 


warping or kedging and is useful in moving the ship in restricted waterways or in times when there is no breeze. 
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there would have been some manifestations of fear, but there were none. Just 
at this moment we had a fine example of the effects of habit. When every- 
body was hurrying on deck, a young gentleman, who had been for a long 
time a valetudinarian, was seen completely dressed, coming up amongst the 
last, with a cloak hanging over his arm. On being asked what he was about 
to do with it, the thermometer standing at 80° F., he replied, “Going ashore 
in the boat; I shall catch cold from the night air.’ 

“As the ship no longer moved forward, but lay floundering from side 
to side, all sail was taken in, and an officer was sent to ascertain in what 
direction the deepest water was to be found. In the meantime the boats 
were hoisted out, and an anchor placed in one of them; and, on the return 
of the officer who had been sent to sound, it was carried about three 
hundred yards to the southward, where there was sufficient depth to float 
us, and there let go, with the view of heaving off the ship. As the most 
speedy way of lightening her, about five thousand gallons of water were 
pumped overboard, but it was in vain. 

“The first gleam of day discovered to us a low sandy desert, about 
three miles to the eastward, trending north and south, the extreme points 
in sight bearing East half South, and West half North. The water was in 
spots of a bright green from its shallowness, but dark where it was deeper. 
The work of lightening the ship was continued. A raft was now constructed 
of spare spars, and loaded with provisions, and several tons of shot were 
thrown overboard. When the tide began to fall, to prevent the ship from 
rolling entirely over, a large spar was placed with one end resting on the 
bottom and the other secured to the side, so as to give effectual support, 
or shore her up. 

“About ten oclock A.M.., a large canoe, the stern and bows rising high, 
propelled by a thin square sail, and manned by four men, approached the 
ship. We sent an unarmed boat towards her, and an indifferent interpreter, 
a distressed Pole named Michael, who, according to his own account, 
having traveled over land from Poland to Bombay, spoke passable Arabic, 
Italian, and Dutch, but neither French nor English. When near enough, 
he hailed the Arab, who manifested strong repugnance to communica- 
tion. While our boat pulled rapidly towards him, he carried the tack of his 
sail forward and hauled the sheet close aft; then his wild companions 
stood up, and we could see their broadswords flashing in the sun as they 
flourished them over their heads, in a manner not to be misunderstood; 
our boat therefore returned, without opening any amicable intercourse, 
and his canoe anchored close to the shore. 

“Later in the day, an officer was sent towards the beach, to ascertain 
the state of the tide. Immediately on perceiving our boat near the shore, 
an Arab sprang from the canoe and ran along the sand, brandishing his 
sword, intimating that he would offer opposition to the landing. 

“At meridian, we found our latitude to be 20° 20’ North, and the 
longitude 58° 52’ East. We were now all of opinion that the ship was on 
the island of Mazeira, which according to the charts, lies about 10 miles 
from the coast of Happy Arabia; it is thirty-five miles long, and 10 or 12 
miles broad; and trends south-west and north-east. About one oclock P.M., 
four large canoes were seen approaching from the northward. They joined 
company with the one above mentioned, and then all anchored close to 
the ship, now very much careened from the falling of the tide. Three of 
the canoes were large, with two masts and might be termed dius. In this 
fleet, besides several Negro rowers, we counted 29 fighting men, each one 
wearing a ‘khunger’ in his girdle, and there were spears, broadswords, and 
matchlocks enough in sight to fill their hands. A spear or two was stuck 
up in the after part of each canoe, where there was a sort of poop, afford- 
ing a place of shelter from the sun. 

“After anchoring, several persons left the canoes in which they had come, 
and assembled on board another, which was paddled near to the ship. A tall 
old man with a white beard stood up, and, throwing up his naked arms, and 
nodding his head, hailed us; from his gesture we gathered that he demanded 


to know whether we would cut his throat if he should come on board, and he 
certainly manifested that he placed very little confidence in us. After a few 
minutes consultation they came alongside, and two of them climbed on deck. 

“From the lawless and vagrant character of the Bedouin Arabs of this 
part of the coast, as well as from the behavior of the canoes, we suspected 
that they designed an attack, with the object of plunder; and so soon as 
they began to anchor, the crew armed themselves with pikes and cut- 
lasses, and lay concealed, for the most part behind the bulwarks. Some 
few, however, might have been seen grinding their pikes and cutlasses, 
and as they mechanically ran their fingers over the edge to ascertain its 
keenness, casting their eyes ever and anon upon the canoes. 

“When the two Arabs entered at the gangway, the decks were filled 
with armed men, whose eyes naturally followed the strangers as they moved 
aft, bowing and shaking hands with every individual they met, but in a 
manner that imperfectly concealed their own trepidation, arising from 
the scene into which they had been so suddenly and so unexpectedly in- 
troduced, nor were the glances of our men calculated to allay any fears 
they may have entertained. On reaching the after-part of the quarterdeck, 
where the Commodore and Captain awaited them, they squatted them- 
selves upon an arm-chest, and the old man talked away at a rapid rate, 
apparently unconcerned whether understood or not. Their costume con- 
sisted of a large turban, a waistcloth, hanging nearly to the knees, and a 
girdle, in which was stuck the khunger. 

“The elder of the two was very talkative, and had rather a cunning 
expression of face, while the younger was more taciturn. His figure was 
slight, but every one expressed admiration of his beauty in strong terms. A 
thick fell of curling black hair, which reached to the shoulders; keen, dark 
hazel eyes, regular features, smooth dark skin, white teeth, and above all 
an intelligent countenance, imparted to the beauty of his face a feminine 
character, but the jetty mustache and curling black beard stamped him as 
a young warrior. They partook of sea biscuit and sugar, but owing to the 
incapacity of our interpreter, Michael, we obtained from them very little 
satisfactory information. According to his version, they stated that Mazeira 
was ruled by a Sultan, who would forward a letter for us to Muscat, if we 
should send on shore and request him to do so; or, they themselves would 
convey a letter for a thousand dollars. They inquired how much money 
we had on board, and said 40 more dius were coming. 

“After a few minutes, they left us. The young warrior removed the 
khunger from his girdle, and secured it by the folds of his turban to one 
side of his head, and then lowering himself by a rope down the ship’ side, 
dropped into the sea and swam gracefully to his canoe, followed by his 
companion. Soon afterwards, they all weighed anchor and stood away to 
the southward. 

“Towards sunset, when the tide had risen, efforts were again made to 
heave off the ship, but without even affording us a hope of success. Our 
situation was becoming every hour more critical. We were satisfied, that 
the Bedouins had not paid us their final visit, but were inclined to believe 
they would soon appear in greater numbers, to attack the ship, and though 
we were more than a match for them at this moment, when she was on an 
even keel and the crew not very much fatigued, in the course of a very few 
days the case would be different. The sea was so smooth, that we did not 
apprehend the ship would soon go in pieces, nor did we think there was 
any danger of a gale at this season; but our supply of water was inadequate 
to our necessities for more than a few days, and incessant labour must 
soon exhaust the strength of the crew. We might be under the necessity of 
landing as our boats were not sufficiently numerous to carry us all to 
Muscat, and in that case, we had little to anticipate from the hospitality 
of the Bedouins, for 

“The good old rule sufficeth them; 

“They shall take who have the power; 

“They shall keep who can.” 
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A seaman’s account: More from the account of what happened after 
Edmund Roberts left with his group, by a crewman who remained with 
the Peacock: ' 


“At sun-rise on Tuesday morning, while there was but little hope of 
getting the ship afloat, Mr. Roberts left the ship, in one of our boats, for 
Muscat, to carry the treaty, and have relief sent us from that place. On the 
same morning we hove off, and anchored in 3'/2 fathoms water, as we 
could do no better, where she struck very heavily part of the time, and we 
feared that she would be much injured. The tide rises here six feet; at four 
o'clock the tide began to rise. We got under-way on Wednesday night, and 
anchored in 6 fathoms water; next day we got out to sea, and found that 
we had been on shore in the Gulf of Mayziers, on a small sand key.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The prospect of getting the 
ship afloat was distant, and as the surest means of obtaining relief, the 
second cutter was equipped, with a crew of six picked men, and dispatched 
early the next morning to Muscat, under the command of Passed Mid- 
shipman William Rogers Taylor. Thinking that his services would be more 
valuable in Muscat with the Sultan, than they could be on board, Mr. 
Roberts volunteered, and accompanied Mr. Taylor, bearing with him the 
treaty. This expedition was by no means without peril; for although little 
was feared from sailing the ocean in an open boat at this season, there was 
much to be dreaded from the Arab pirates, who have made this part of the 
coast their home, from time immemorial. But the danger which awaited 
those who remained on board, and those who embarked for Muscat was 
probably equal; and making it purely a question of safety whether to go or 
stay, would have required, at that time, considerable deliberation. 

“On Tuesday morning, the 22nd, soon after the departure of the sec- 
ond cutter, the work of lightening the ship was continued, and we saw, 
with feelings of regret, one-half of our guns cast into the sea. The upper 
spars and sails were sent down from aloft, and on renewing our efforts to 
heave, at the top of the tide, we discovered with pleasure that the ship 
moved. This infused new life into all hands. The men broke forth in a 
song and chorus, to which they kept time as they marched round the 
capstan, or hauled the hawser in by hand...At two oclock P.M., we an- 
chored in three and a half fathoms water; yet the distance was so great to 
where it would be safe to make sail; that we were by no means sure of 
getting off, for incessant labour was evidently wearing out the crew, and it 
was with difficulty the anchors were made to hold. 

“About nine oclock in the morning, two of the canoes which had 
visited us the day before, anchored close to the ship, and the Bedouins on 
board of them sat, shaded by their mantles, silently watching our mo- 
tions. They held up to us a piece of plank; whether it belonged to our own 
or some other unfortunate vessel we did not know. At the end of an hour 
they left us, and anchored close to our raft, where they were joined by a 
third canoe. When we anchored, the raft was half a mile directly astern; 
and in a little while we discovered them robbing it of light spars, and they 
probably would have taken off other things, had they not been alarmed by 
the discharge of several muskets. In an instant the launch was manned by 
volunteers, and shoved off, under the command of Lieutenant Godon, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Jacob Caldwell, second master, and passed 
midshipman B.S.B. Darlington. The canoes hauled close upon a wind, 
and stood to the southward and westward, while the launch pulled rap- 
idly in a direction to head them off. It was some time before the canoes 
came within range of our guns; and when they did, our own boat was 
somewhat in the way; nevertheless, a gun was fired, and a shot dropped 
very near to them, but without any other effect than to induce them to 
take on board the spars which they had in tow. Owing to the wind being 
adverse, the launch did not get nearer than within long musket-shot; but 
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trom this distance she fired several volleys. In all, four guns were fired 
from the ship, but fell short of their object; and we saw the savages trium- 
phantly bearing off their prize, without our being able to prevent it. 

“In the afternoon, a kedge-anchor was carried out, but the wind being 
fresh, we had the misfortune to break, or part the hawser, and were obliged 
to let go both anchors. This accident caused us to drift into more shallow 
water; and it was dispiriting, because a great part of the day’s toil had now 
to be repeated. In the night, when the tide, which flowed and ebbed about 
six feet, fell, the ship struck very heavily, and we found her leaking at the 
rate of a foot an hour. Although her whole frame trembled under these 
shocks, the seamen were so completely wearied and overcome by sleep, 
that it was with great difficulty they could be roused when it became 
necessary to ‘shore up’ the ship... 

“When the second cutter left the ship [with Edmund Roberts and 
others on board], on the morning of the 22nd, in order to avoid meeting 
piratical dius, she stood seaward, and to the surprise of every one on board, 
after a few hours descried the island of Mazeira. They then altered their 
course, and stood out of the gulf of Mazeira, by the southern end of the 
island. For upwards of five hours that day they were chased by a piratical 
dau, and only escaped by the approach of night. As the sun sank, the wind 
and sea rose so high that the boat was two or three times in imminent 
danger of being filled with water. During the day, the sun was intensely 
hot, and blistered the skin wherever it was exposed; and at night the dews 
were very heavy. To these annoyances, were added the narrow limits of the 
boat, which almost prevented the men from changing their position, or 
lying down to sleep; their troubles were, moreover, not a little increased 
by the provisions which they carried, getting wet with salt water.” 

e 
Pirates 

Log entry: 1835, September 23, Wednesday: “Ashore. Warping off 
with the stream. Discovered the Arabs in two boats cutting up our raft and 
stealing our spars. Manned and armed the launch and sent her after them. 
Fired at them, but our shot fell short. Warping out with a warp to the stream.” 
Parted the warp, let go both anchors. During the night considerable sea and 
as the tide fell the ship thumped violently. At daybreak tide rising and ship 
afloat. Warped the raft close to us. And took a spare topsail yard from it 
{this sentence later crossed out]. Crossed the fore and main topsail yards 
and bent the yard [“yard” crossed out] sail. Weighed the starboard anchor 
and found nothing but the stump, and cut and hove it overboard. Sent the 
launch and Ist cutter to grapple for the stream anchor and cable. 5 Arab 
dows bore down to attack them. Fired three shot which came very near 
them after which they hauled off. At 11 the launch found the stream, backed 
it with a kedge and brought it in the starboard [word not clear]. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The next morning (the 23rd), 
while busied in getting the kedge which had been lost the evening before, 
five large canoes made their appearance from the southward, and maneu- 
vered in such a manner, as to leave no doubt that they intended to cut off 
the boats employed; and the officer commanding them, at the instance of 
the men, sent to the ship for arms. Three shot, however, well-directed 
from the ship, caused the canoes to haul their wind, and we saw them 
pass behind the low land, which proved to be a small island of sand. Had 
the Arabs succeeded in their bold attempt, we should have been deprived 
in a great degree of the means of saving the ship, and, in the event of her 
going into pieces, of saving our own lives. 

“Having laid out a kedge well to windward, the shore being to lee- 
ward, and hoisted up the topsail yards, with the sails furled upon them, 
we hove up both anchors; finding one of them broken and useless, it was 
thrown away. We commenced hauling in the hawser, which was watched 








| Niles’ Register, March 19, 1836, p. 44, reprinting an account from the Norfolk Beacon, date not stated, 
2 Warp: To move the ship by throwing out the kedge (small anchor) and pulling toward it. In this way the ship could be moved 


there was little wind. 


slowly in shallow water, in harbor, and in areas in which 
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with intense anxiety; for had it broken, our hopes would have been almost 
at an end. Fortunately it held. The ship was now well off the shore, but 
the depth of water was only three and a quarter fathoms. The topsails 
were let fall, and spread with great celerity; at the same instant the “back 
rope’ of the kedge was cut, and we were once more under the influence of 
our canvass. At six oclock we had beat off shore ten or twelve miles, and 
anchored in six fathoms water, with that we were between it and the main. 
During the night we dragged our anchors, but brought up again on giv- 


ing more cable.” 
e 


Ship Afloat, But Leaking 
Map Incorrect 

Log entry: 1835, September 24, Thursday: “Ashore off Arabia. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 12:30 sent the gig about 2 
miles windward to sound. Found from 4 to 5 fathoms. At | headed the 
topsails & got ready for making sail. At 2 hove up the stream and com- 
menced beating off under topsails leaving the raft at her moorings after a 
spare topsail yard from it. The bearing N. 200 yards distant. At 7 short- 
ened sail and came to in 6'/2 fathoms with 75 fathoms on the starboard 
and 45 on the larboard cable. Hoisted in the launch and Ist cutter. Ship 
leaking from 8 to 10 inches every hour. At 8:30 got under way & stood 
out. Discovered ourselves to be between the island of Mesera and coast of 
Arabia. Swayed loft top gallant masts and crossed top gallant yards. Deep- 
ened the water to 10 & 11 fathoms. At meridian within 14 miles of the 
island of Mesera on the extreme points bearing N.E. '/2 E and E.S.E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early on the 24th we got under 
way, and beat out of the gulf of Mazeira; and at sunset, the southern 
extremity of the island was astern, and the last cast of the lead gave us 
thirty fathoms, in an open sea, after having been grinding the coral for 
fifty-six hours...” 

Independent commentary concerning the Arabian coast: ' “| cer- 
tify that during the period I have navigated the Arabian coast, and been 
employed in the trigonometrical survey of the same, now executing by 
order of the Bombay government, | have ever found it necessary to be 
careful to take nocturnal as well as diurnal observations, as frequently as 
possible, owing to the rapidity and fickleness of the currents, which in 
some parts I have found running at the rate of three and four knots an 
hour, and I have known the Palinurus set between 40 and 50 miles dead in 
shore, in a dead calm, during the night. 

“It is owing to such currents, that I conceive the United States ship- 
of-war Peacock ran aground, as many British ships in previous years have 
done, on and near the same spot; when at the changes of the monsoons, 
and sometimes at the full and change, you have such thick weather, as to 
prevent the necessary observations being taken with accuracy. The navi- 
gator then standing on with confidence as to his position, and with no 
land in sight, finds himself to his sorrow often wrong, owing to a deceit- 
ful and imperceptible current, which has set him with rapidity upon it. 
The position of Mazeira Island is laid down by Owen many miles too 
much to the westward. 

“Given under my hand this 10th day of November, 1835. 

“S.B. Haines. 

“Commander of the Honourable East India Company’s surveying brig 
Palinurus. 

“To sailing-master, 


“John Weems, U.S. Navy.” 


“Peacock” at Sea 
Roberts and Small Boat Arrive at Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, September 25, Friday: “Arabian Sea. Commences 
with moderate breezes & pleasant. Beating round the south end of Mesera. 
Rigged out the flying jib boom. At 4:30 made the eastern point of Mesera. 
N.E. !/2 W. distance 19 miles. At 6 P.M. the land is out of sight. Crossed 
royal yards. Ends pleasant. Under all the larboard steering sails.” * Daily 
distance: 120 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Zanzibar), 1,666 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 79°. Lati- 
tude 21° 31’ N. Longitude 59° 54’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning Roberts and his 
men: “On the night of the 25th, they [Roberts and his companions in 
their small boat] anchored in a small bay, a little to the southward of 
Muscat, that they might not pass their port, and the next morning, after a 
harassing voyage of one hundred and one hours, or four days and five 
hours, reached their destination, hungry and almost exhausted by fatigue 
and watching. It is worthy of remark, that only one of the party suffered 
any illness in consequence of this exposure; Mr. Taylor experienced a slight 
indisposition of two or three days, of a nervous character.” 

e 
“Peacock” Draws Near to Land 

Log entry: 1835, September 26, Saturday: “Arabian Sea. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 4:30 made land on the 
larboard bow. At 12 no bottom at 50 fathoms. The ship leaking from 12 
to 14 inches [of water accumulating in the hold] per hour. At 2:15 hove to 
with the main topsail to the mast. At 2:30 filled away. Employed in cleans- 
ing the ship & painting her outside. Crew constantly at the pumps.... 
Discovered a sail ahead. At meridian land in sight ahead and on the lar- 
board bow.” * Daily distance: 127 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Zanzibar), 1,793 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
79° to 82°. Latitude 23° 07’ N. Longitude 59° 21’E. 

Narrative: After sailing 101 hours, Edmund Roberts, Midshipman 
W.R. Taylor, and the six other crewmen arrived in Muscat, “having es- 
caped numerous perils not here related.” By that time their water supply 
had dwindled sharply, and for the past day or so their only food was “a 
small quantity of damaged bread.” Roberts was sunburned and blistered 
on his head, face, back, and arms, and, presumably, the others suffered 
similar travails. All were exhausted. 

Going ashore at Muscat, Roberts went to the house of Captain Sayed 
bin Calfaun, the English interpreter employed by the Sultan, and asked 
him to notify the Sultan of his arrival and the perilous position of the 
stranded Peacock, still at Mazeira Island. Roberts had an audience with 
the Sultan, soon after the ruler had talked with interpreter Calfaun and 
had made all of the rescue arrangements. 

Edmund Roberts’ reception in his own words: ° “I was received by 
his bodyguard under arms consisting of Sepoys,’ etc., clothed in red coats 
and military caps. His Highness walked to the small flight of steps as- 
cending to the divan fronting the harbor to welcome me. He received me 
in a most cordial and friendly manner and evinced much sympathy for 
our misfortunes and sufferings. Every sort of aid and assistance was prof- 
fered and insisted upon which could be devised by him or his two sons, 
the Governor of Muscat or his Divan or Council who were all present, 
with whom I became personally acquainted on my first mission. 

“In case the Peacock should be finally lost, the Sultan pointed out a 





| A later account by an independent observer, S.B. Haines, of the Honourable East India Company, given to Weems, the sailing master of the Peacock. Included by W.S.W. Ruschenberger, 


M.D., in Voyage Round the World, Vol. 1, pages 92-94. 


2 Continuation of the letter to his children, October 22, 1835, mailed from Bombay. A letter to Secretary of State John Forsyth, October 23, 1835, also mailed from Bombay, contained 


mostly similar information. 


} Soldiers from India who had been trained under the British rule. 
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sloop of war which should proceed to the United States with the ship’ 
company, and another should be prepared for me, or else a frigate to pro- 
ceed and to carry into execution the unaccomplished part of my mission 
and then to conduct me to the United States.' A house with every neces- 
sary appendage was ordered to be prepared for me, or the entire cabin of 
one of his largest ships of war if I preferred it, as the heat of the town was 
exceedingly oppressive—both of which I respectfully declined for the 
present until the fate of the Peacock was decided. 

“My table at Captain Calfaun’s was profusely furnished twice each 
day with every delicacy which the place afforded, the viands being pre- 
pared at the Palace.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning Roberts and his 
men: “Immediately after their arrival, Mr. Roberts repaired to the house 
of Captain Seid bin Calfaun, the Sultan's interpreter and translator of 
English, and forthwith dispatched him to inform the Sultan of the peril- 
ous situation of the Peacock, and to request him to send to her assistance a 
vessel with a supply of water, etc. As soon as the misfortune was commu- 
nicated, ‘His Highness’ ordered Captain Hammet to have the Sultané, at 
that moment unrigged, or, as the nautical phrase is, ‘stripped to a girtline, 
equipped, and supplied plentifully with water and provisions, and to sail 
the next day for Mazeira.” 

The Sultané, a 305-ton, three-masted wooden ship, measured about 
80 feet long and was appointed in splendor. She was the flagship of the 
Sultan's navy. 

“An order was dispatched to the governor of Zoar, a large town near Ras 
al Had, and about one hundred miles to the southward of Muscat, to pro- 
ceed himself with four dius and three hundred men, for the protection of 
the crew and property of the Peacock until the Sultane should arrive; and, to 
prevent any mistake, the governor of Zoar was furnished with an American 
flag, which he was to display on approaching the ship, and with a letter 
from Mr. Roberts to the Commodore, explaining the object of this little 
squadron. An armed dau was ordered to be prepared, with a further supply 
of provisions and water, to sail in two day; and couriers with armed escorts 
were sent to the governor of Mazeira, and to the principal Bedouin chiefs on 
the main, declaring that ‘His Highness would hold them responsible with 
their heads for the loss of a single life belonging to the Peacocks crew, or for 
any property that should be stolen by any individual of their several tribes. 
A troop of three hundred and fifty Bedouin cavalry, on duty without the 
walls of the city, were ordered to proceed to the coast, to protect any of our 
crew who might be forced to land, and to escort them to Muscat. Within 
an hour and a half the couriers had departed; in less than that time, the 
Bedouins bestrode their Arab steeds and were on the road; and the sloop of 
war, furnished with every necessary, sailed the next afternoon [September 
27, 1835], having on board the cutter’s crew and Mr. Taylor, to whom ‘His 
Highness’ had given her in temporary command. 

“(During Edmund Roberts audience with the Sultan that afternoon] 
‘His Highness’ received him in the divan, which fronts the harbor, in a 
most cordial and friendly manner, and evinced much sympathy in our 
misfortune and sufferings. Every sort of aid which could be devised was 
proffered and insisted on; not only by ‘His Highness, but also by his two 
sons; by the Ouili, or governor of Muscat, and by the whole divan or 
council, which was present; to the members of which Mr. Roberts had 
been personally known on his former visit. The Sultan then pointed out, 
from his chair, a sloop of war, which he said, in case of the total loss of the 
Peacock, should carry her officers and crew to the United States; and, in 


order that the business of the embassy might not be delayed, another sloop 
of war or frigate was offered, to carry the envoy wherever it were neces- 
sary, and, after the conclusion of his mission, to convey him to the United 
States. A house with every necessary appliance was ordered to be prepared 
for the accommodation of Mr. Roberts; or the cabin of a frigate in the 
harbor, as he might prefer it, in consequence of the very oppressive heat of 
the city, both of which were respectfully declined until the fate of the 
Peacock should be ascertained.” 
e 
The “Peacock” on the Way to Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, September 27, Sunday: “Arabian Sea. During these 
24 hours light airs and calm and pleasant weather. At 6 P.M. the [word 
overwritten and illegible] Point of land NW by N. Ship making [leaking] 
from 9 to 12 inches per hour. At meridian the center of Devils Gap bore 
W by S.” * Daily distance: 33 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Zanzibar), 1,827 miles,’ 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
82° to 86°. Latitude 23° 11’ N. Longitude 59° 42’ E. 

To the rescue: The day after the arrival of the distressed Edmund 
Roberts, the Su/tané, with a full crew plus Midshipman Taylor and his six 
seamen, left the Muscat harbor and headed to Mazeira Island to come to 
the aid of the Peacock, if it could be found. (Also see mention under 
Ruschenberger’s account of September 26, above.) 

e 
“Peacock” Greeted by the “Sultané” 

Log entry: 1835, September 28, Monday: “Arabian Sea. Light breezes 
and pleasant weather. Beating up for Muscat. At daylight discovered a sail 
coming out of the harbor of Muscat. At 7:15 the strange sail fired a gun, 
which was answered by us. Hoisted our colors. At 9 backed the main 
topsail. Mr. Taylor and the 2nd cutter crew came on board from the strange 
ship which proved to be the Sloop of War Sultané sent by the Sultan to our 
assistance. Received from her a present from the Sultan consisting of 3 
cows, 6 sheep, 5 goats, fruit &c. At 10:30 filled away and tacked to west.” 
* Daily distance: 48 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Zanzibar), 1,874 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 86° to 88°. 
“Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling, Commander.” In the captain's hand, “This 
won't do” is crossed out; apparently, the captain was perplexed to find 
that the log at that point jumped from September 28 to October 11, and 
scribe Louis McLane must have explained to him once again (see August 
31 entry) that days in port were separately recorded in the back of the log. 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Zanzibar to Muscat: 
98-17/19 miles.’ 

Edmund Roberts’ account: ‘ “On the 28th the Sultan sent a messen- 
ger to announce his intention of paying me a personal visit that afternoon. 
Between 4 and 5, preceded by his body guard and accompanied by the 
two princes, with the Governor and a large party of Arab gentlemen, he 
arrived and was received by me at the entrance, being the outer door lead- 
ing to the interior of the house. 

“The conversation related to the Peacock and of his determination of 
having two of his finest ships of war prepared for our use, as before stated. 
He remained nearly two hours. The visit was deemed by the inhabitants 
to be the highest honor which he could confer on any individual, and was 
of very rare occurrence.” 

Narrative: The Sultan of Muscat assigned his representative, Ahmet 
bin Noonan, to superintend the Sultanes search for the Peacock. Years later, 
in 1840, Ahmet bin Noonan visited the United States.’ 





| The generosity of the Sultan would have been remarkable in any era. 
2 Log says 1,826 miles, 0 fathoms, but was added incorrectly. 


3 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
“Mazeira, Arabia Felix, Land of Gad. [Arrival] September 21st. [Departure] Ditto 24th. On shore to 60 hours. 


This was prefaced by a comment relating to the period the ship was stranded and delayed: 


» 


4 Continuation of the letter to his children, October 22, 1835, mailed from Bombay. A letter to Secretary of State John Forsyth, October 23, 1835, also mailed from Bombay, contained 


mostly similar information. 
> His portrait is exhibited in the Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, MA. 
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A seaman’s account: More from the account of what happened after 
Edmund Roberts left with his group, by a crewman who remained with 
the Peacock: ' 

“We arrived safely at Muscat, and found that the Sultan had done 
everything in his power to afford us relief. He fitted out a sloop of war in 
24 hours, and dispatched her to us with all kinds of refreshments, and 
ordered the governor of Zoar to sail for Mazia with all the dows, and 300 
men, to render us every assistance that we might require. We met the 
sloop the day before we arrived; and after our arrival at Muscat, he evinced, 
in every way, the kindest feeling towards us. This is a very brief account of 
our misfortunes, and it is owing, under Providence, to the great exertions 
of the officers and men, that we extricated the ship from her perilous 
situation.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning Roberts: “On the 
28th, ‘His Highness’ visited Mr. Roberts at the house of Captain Calfaun, 
which was considered by the Arabs the highest honor the Sultan could 
confer on any individual. As another mark of ‘His Highness’ favour, the 
table of Mr. Roberts was supplied from the palace with the best the city 
afforded.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning the Peacock: “Af- 
ter doubling Cape Ras al Had, we [who remained aboard the Peacock| 
encountered calms. On the morning of the 28th, we met the Sultané, a 
small Arab sloop of war, bound to our relief, with Mr. Taylor and the 
boat’s crew on board. Captain Hammet bin Soliman of the Sultané, with 
a pilot who spoke English and two servants, came on board of the Peacock, 
bringing with them presents of dates, fruit, zebiis and goats.” 

e 


September 29 to October 10, 1835 
(At Muscat) 


e 
“Peacock” Arrives at Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, September 29, Tuesday: “Off the harbor of Mus- 
cat. Commences with light breezes and pleasant. Beating up for Muscat, 
the sloop of Sultan in company. At 5:30 went to quarters and exercised 
the crew. Got up a range of the starboard cable and the anchor ready for 
letting go. At daylight fired 3 guns. Standing along the land for Muscat, 
the Sultané in company ahead. 

The rescue: Success attended the efforts of the Sultan’s men sent to 
the rescue, and at daybreak on the morning of September 29 the Sultan 
sent a messenger to inform Roberts that the Su/tané had been sighted 
offshore, accompanied by the Peacock, Within the hour the ships anchored, 
and Roberts welcomed his long-separated companions. 

The Peacock was found to have many leaks in her hull. The ship was 
missing some of her armor, having been lightened by removing 11 guns, 
two chain and hemp cables, and 401 cannonballs, so that the vessel would 
ride higher in the water. The strategy had worked, and Roberts learned 
that the day after he, Taylor, and the six sailors had left in their 20-foot 
craft to seek help, the Peacock had floated off the reef and into deeper 
water. She later sustained another hull injury when at low tide she struck 
a reef. The spars that had been fashioned into a raft upon which naval 
stores had been loaded had been lost. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger describes the Sultan of Muscat: “The mon- 
arch of Muscat is commonly, but erroneously, spoken of under the title of 
Imam, which is a name given to Islamic priests, and when applied to a 
prime or chief signifies a sovereign Pontiff... Syed Syeed bin Sultan, the 
sovereign of Muscat, is one among the most distinguished princes in Asia... 
The Sultan is a brave warrior, as well as a pious Moslem, having lately 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Several years ago, when the government of 
British India was engaged in suppressing Arab pirates (the Joassames), 


who infested the Persian Gulf, he acted in alliance with the English. He is 
the Haroun al Raschid of his time, and is as munificent as he is brave. Not 
long since he sent a line-of-battle ship called the Liverpool to Bombay, as a 
present to the Honourable East India Company; which being declined, he 
sent it to England, to King William IV. The present was accepted and a 
suitable gift sent in return; and in compliment to the Sultan, the ship was 
named the /mdm. The Arabian Navy, under a blood-red flag, at present 
consists of 75 vessels (built on the coast of Malabar), carrying from four 
to 56 guns each. His principal officers were educated at Bombay or 
Calcutta, and his ships are an effective discipline. 

“The Sultan has two wives; the last one he wedded is a daughter of 
the Shah of Persia, and besides these, he has not less than 20 concu- 
bines, from Circassia, Georgia, and Abyssinia. He has seven sons; but 
the birth of a female child not being an event to rejoice at amongst the 
Arabs, passes without notice: the number of daughters is therefore un- 
known. A large portion of the Sultan's time is occupied at the divan, in 
hearing petitions and administering justice in criminal cases. All litiga- 
tion involving property is decided by four judges. There are no lawyers 
in the place, and the parties only advise and counsel with their friends. 
Theft is not common, but instances of personal quarrel are frequent and 
are often decided on the spot, by an appeal to the khunger or sword. 
Murder is a capital offense, unless the relatives of the deceased are will- 
ing to commute the sentence for money; in which case they: usually 
accept one thousand dollars. 

“As yet that engine of knowledge and civilization, the press, has not 
been introduced into Muscat; this is to be regretted, because under the 
government of so rational a monarch as Syed Syeed bin Sultan, it would 
be a perennial fountain of blessings and benefits to his subjects. The coins 
used at Muscat are the ‘Shaka’ of copper, valued at from 72 to 80 for a 
dollar. The small copper ‘gaze’ is valued at 20 for one ‘Mahomedee,’ 
which is of silver, and valued at 11 for the dollar. But Spanish, Persian, 
and most of the coins of the east are in free circulation.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning his arrival at 
Muscat aboard the Peacock: “It was nearly calm all day, and we did not 
enter the Cove of Muscat until the afternoon of the 29th. Early that day 
we had the pleasure of receiving Mr. Roberts on board, accompanied by 
Captain Seid bin Calfaun, with whom he put off from shore so soon as 
the Peacock hove in sight. Just before reaching the anchorage, we were 
welcomed into port, by salutes from all the forts and ships of war in the 
harbor, which were properly acknowledged on our pott.... 

“We entered the cove, which is small and shut in by rocks of granite, 
from one to three hundred feet high, running in ridges, composed of 
numerous conical peaks, the whole resembling those diagrams, which 
in books of geography serve to represent the comparative elevations of 
the different mountains of the earth.... The Sultan's palace, a plain 
mansion of three stories, and the customhouse, are the only buildings 
visible from the shipping... 

“The harbor is formed by a small island, consisting of a huge mass of 
granite two hundred feet high, situated so near the main as only to allow 
the passage of small vessels. The Peacock was anchored in front of the open- 
ing thus formed, for the sake of the sea breeze, which usually sets through it 
into the cove. In the harbor were several Arabian ships of war, and numer- 
ous merchant-daus, which are actively engaged in trade between this port 
and various parts of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean.... 

“We had scarcely anchored before our decks were crowded with visi- 
tors; some came through motives of curiosity; others for the sake of profit, 
by supplying our necessities; but many came only to congratulate us on 
our narrow escape from ship-wreck, assuring us at the same time that of a 
great number of vessels which had been stranded at Mazeira, the Peacock 
was the only one that they had known to get off. 





| Niles’ Register, March 19, 1836, p. 44, reprinting an account from the Norfolk Beacon, date not stated. 
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“At four oclock P.M., the day after our arrival, all those officers whose 
duty permitted them to leave the ship, accompanied Commodore Kennedy 
and Mr. Roberts to visit the Sultan. We landed at the enbouchement of a 
short canal which empties into the cove, a few hundred yards to the right 
of the palace, at the foot of a lofty rock crowned by a fort. The landing- 
place was thronged with Arabs, to witness the novel sight of twenty Ameri- 
can officers in full health and high spirits, contrasting strangely with 
their own tawny, meager looks. We walked to the house of Captain Calfaun, 
and thence proceeding through the narrow crowded streets, entered the 
palace from the bazaar. We passed through a small open court, and were 
received by a well-dressed guard of about 20 Sepoys, who presented arms 
as the Commodore passed them. The Ouali or governor of Muscat, who 
was at this point, now conducted us out to the veranda or divan, where we 
were met by the Sultan, and his eldest and third sons. As Captain Calfaun 
named us in order, he shook each one by the hand, and motioned us to a 
seat. We remained standing, in two lines, on opposite sides of the divan, 
until His Highness reached his chair, at the upper end of the apartment. 
Captain Calfaun stood on the Sultan's left during the whole interview. 
The princes and other Arabians present left their sandals at the threshold, 
and walked to their respective places barefoot. 

“The divan, which, overlooking the sea, has the advantage of being 
airy, is about 15 feet wide, and 30 long. It is furnished with fine Persian 
rugs and Chinese chairs. Here His Highness usually administers justice, 
and receives foreign and state visitors. 

“The sultan wore a high turban of cotton, finely checked, blue and 
white, and a black cloth mantle, with large straight sleeves, bound round 
the neck with a slender silk cord of red and white, which terminated in 
tassels. Beneath the mantle were a white tunic and girdle. In his hand he 
carried a large sabre in a black scabbard mounted in gold; and the only 
ornament which he wore was a large ruby set in silver, on the little finger 
of the left hand. His feet and legs were bare, he having left his sandals at 
the threshold. This costume set off his fine figure and manly counte- 
nance. Compared with the Arabs generally, his head and indeed his whole 
person are remarkably large. He has a large mouth, and fine teeth; he 
wears his white mustache clipped close, which runs in a line to join his 
whiskers, which are gray but his beard is perfectly black. He is about fifty 
years of age, and his manners are polished and graceful. 

“He congratulated us on our escape from shipwreck, asked how much 
the ship leaked, and inquired for several officers who were in the Peacock 
on her first visit. He offered to supply us with guns and cables from his 
own ships, to replace those we had lost. Speaking of the Bedouin Arabs, 
he remarked that they were a lawless and warlike people, without posses- 
sions (the richest of them owning perhaps a date tree or two), who wan- 
dered over the country bearing their tents with them. They are naturally 
robbers, and are very expert in the use of arms. A Bedouin, with no other 
weapon than a sword, will bury himself up to the armpits in the ground, 
and, under these very disadvantageous circumstances, keep off as many 
men, armed with spears, as may choose to attack him in front. 

“He inquired about the state of parties in France, and observed that 
the French would never have a king equal to Napoleon. He told us that 
his third son was to be married on the following Friday, and said that 
Arab boys generally married between he age of 12 and 15 years, and that 
he thought it best they should marry young. 

“Coffee was served in small china cups, which held less than a 
wineglassful; it was thick, very strong and fragrant, and sweetened with 
sugar-candy. The servants were dressed in white, with turbans like that of 
the Sultan, except that they were not so high, and in their girdles, which 
were of cloth of gold, they wore khungers with richly ornamented hilts. 
After coffee, sherbet was handed in finely cut glass goblets. The audience 
lasted about 15 minutes, On taking leave, His Highness said that he should 
be happy to render any assistance to the ship, to any individual on board, 
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and indeed to any individual belonging to the United States. 

“Before returning on board we visited the Sultan's stud. We saw 29 
horses, worth from one to two thousand dollars each; they were tethered 
on a short strip of beach, between high rocks, and overlooked by a castle 
in which the treasures of His Highness are said to be kept. Only two of 
these animals were remarkable for beauty; the rest were not worthy of 
particular notice. The great attention paid by the Arabs to the breed and 
genealogy of their horses, is too well known to require remark.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning Muscat trade: 
“The exports from Muscat are wheat, dates, horses, raisins, salted and 
dried fish, mocha coffee, and a great variety of drugs. The productions of 
East Africa, the Red Sea, the southeast coast of Arabia, and the countries 
bordering on, and accessible from the Persian Gulf, are generally found in 
the market. The articles imported in exchange are rice, cotton and woolen 
goods, iron, lead, sugar, and some spices. From its situation being the key 
to the Persian Gulf, vessels from all its shores resort here; from this cit- 
cumstance, it may become a place of deposit and sale of merchandise 
destined for the markets of Bassorah and Persia. Trade is carried on be- 
tween Muscat and the Red Sea, the East coast of Africa, the Persian Gulf, 
Mauritius or Isle of France, many parts of continental and insular India, 
and China; but to what extent, I have no means of ascertaining, though it 
is very considerable. There is here an insurance company, all the members 
of which are Banyans; and, ‘notwithstanding, said an Arab merchant to 
me, ‘that the Koran requires the Moslem to trust in God alone for success 
in all transactions, the merchants of Muscat usually insure their ships and 
cargoes before committing them to the perils of the great deep.’ 

“The exports from the East coast of Africa [as at Zanzibar], are gum, 
copal, ivory, tortoise shell, rhinoceros hides and horns, beeswax, coconut 
oil, ox hides, rice, millet, ghee, colombo root, aloes, gum arabic, and a 
variety of other drugs. It is this prince's possessions in Africa, which give 
value to the treaty just concluded between the government of the United 
States and the Sultan. Those countries have become an entrepot for Ameri- 
can cottons, which find their way thence up the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf, and thus to the markets of Persia, where they are preferred over the 
English fabrics. American merchant vessels are seldom seen in the port of 
Muscat, one only having anchored there in the last seven years.” 

e 
21-Gun Salute to Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, September 30, Wednesday: “Harbor of Muscat. 
Commences with light breezes and pleasant. Standing in for the harbor. 
At 2:45 shortened sail and came to with the starboard anchor in 9'/> fath- 
oms and veered to with 45 fathoms of chain. Furled sails. Hoisted the 
Muscat colours and fired a salute of 21 guns, which was answered by the 
fort. Hoisted out the boats. At 5:30 Prince Said Hassad and the Governor 
came on board. Saluted them with 18 guns, which the frigate [Caroline] 
returned. Ship's draft 15 feet 10 inches. Forward 13 feet 11 inches. From 
water line to lower sill of port starboard 5 feet 10 inches. Larboard 5 feet 
7 inches, At 7:15 mended sails and stayed masts. At 10:30 moored ship 
45 fathoms on each chain. Received a load of water.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The harbor is formed by a 
small island consisting of a huge mass of granite 200 feet high, situated so 
near the main as only to allow the passage of small vessels. The Peacock 
was anchored in front of the opening this formed, for the sake of the sea 
breeze which usually sets through it into the cove. 

“In the harbor were several Arabian ships of war and numerous mer- 
chant dius {dhows, also spelled dows], which are actively engaged in trade 
between this port and various parts of the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean....... Amongst various articles brought on board for sale, were 
khungers and swords, some of which were of Persian manufacture, but 
most of them were made in England for this market. The attar of roses, 
and of jasmine flowers, were brought off in considerable quantities, but 
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neither of them is manufactured in Arabia; they are brought from 
Constantinople, both by way of the Red Sea, and over land to Persia, and 
down the Euphrates, and thus find their way to all parts of India, being 
articles much used by the wealthy every where in the East.” 

The treaty: Fortunately, the diplomatic cargo of the Peacock had sur- 
vived intact. On September 30 the ratifications of the 1833 treaty with 
the United States were exchanged with the Sultan of Muscat, who signed 
as Seyed Seyeed bin Sultan and affixed his seal. (Subsequently, on June 
24, 1837, the treaty was proclaimed.) 

The provisions of the treaty included the following: ' 


TREATY OF AMITY AND COMMERCE 

Article I. Peace: There shall be a perpetual peace between the 
United States of America and Seyed Syeed bin, Sultan, and his 
dependencies. 

Article II. Freedom of trade: The citizens of the United States 
shall have free liberty to enter all the ports of His Majesty Seyed 
Syeed bin, Sultan, with their cargoes, of whatever kind the said 
cargoes may consist; and they shall have liberty to sell the same to 
any of the subjects of the Sultan, or others who may wish to buy 
the same, or to barter the same for any produce or manufactures 
of the kingdom, or other articles that may be found there. No 
price shall be fixed by the Sultan, or his officers, on the articles to 
be sold by the merchants of the United States or the merchandise 
they may wish to purchase; but the trade shall be free on both 
sides to sell or buy, or exchange, on the terms and for the prices 
the owners may think fit; and whenever the said citizens of the 
United States may think fit to depart, they shall be at liberty to do 
so; and if any officer of the Sultan shall contravene this article, he 
shall be severely punished. It is understood and agreed, however, 
that the articles of muskets, powder, and ball can only be sold to 
the Government in the island of Zanzibar; but, in all the other 
ports of the Sultan, the said munitions of war may be freely sold, 
without any restrictions whatever, to the highest bidder. 

Article III. Duties payable by American ships: Vessels of the 
United States entering any port within the Sultan’s dominions shall 
pay no more than five per cent. duties on the cargo landed; and this 
shall be in full consideration of all import and export duties, ton- 
nage, license to trade, pilotage, anchorage, or any other charge what- 
ever; nor shall any charge be paid on that part of the cargo which 
may remain on board unsold and re-exported; nor shall any charge 
whatever be paid on any vessel of the United States which may enter 
any of the ports of His Majesty for the purpose of refitting, or for 
refreshments, or to inquire the state of the market. 

Article IV. Duties, licenses, and charges: The American citi- 
zen shall pay no other duties on export or import, tonnage, license 
to trade, or other charge whatsoever, than the nation the most 
favoured shall pay. 

Article V. Shipwrecks: If any vessel of the United States shall 
suffer shipwreck on any part of the Sultan's dominions, the per- 
sons escaping from the wreck shall be taken care of and hospitably 
entertained, at the expense of the Sultan, until they shall find an 
opportunity to be returned to their country, (for the Sultan can 
never receive any remuneration whatever for rendering succor to 
the distressed) and the property saved from such wreck shall be 
carefully preserved and delivered to the owner, or the Consul of 
the United States, or to any authorized agent. 








Article VI. Exemption from tax on trade: The citizens of 
the United States resorting to the ports of the Sultan for the pur- 
pose of trade shall have leave to land and reside in the said ports 
without paying any tax or imposition whatever for such liberty 
other than the general duties on imports which the most favoured 
nation shall pay. 

Article VII. Captures by pirates: If any citizens of the United 
States, or their vessels or other property, shall be taken by pirates 
and brought within the dominions of the Sultan, the persons shall 
be set at liberty, and the property restored to the owner, if he is 
present, or to the American Consul, or to any authorized agent. 

Article VIII. Shipping charges in the United States: Vessels 
belonging to the subjects of the Sultan which may resort to any 
port in the United States shall pay no other or higher rate of duties 
or other charges than the nation the most favoured shall pay. 

Article IX. Consular powers and immunities: The President 
of the United States may appoint Consuls to reside in the ports of 
the Sultan where the principal commerce shall be carried on, which 
Consuls shall be the exclusive judges of all disputes or suits wherein 
American citizens shall be engaged with each other. They shall have 
power to receive the property of any American citizen dying within 
the kingdom, and to send the same to his heirs, first paying all his 
debts due to the subjects of the Sultan. The said Consuls shal! not 
be arrested, nor shall their property be seized, nor shall any of their 
household be arrested, but their persons and property and their houses 
shall be inviolate. Should any Consul, however, commit any offense 
against the laws of the kingdom, complaint shall be made to the 
President, who will immediately displace him. 

Ratification: Concluded, signed, and sealed at the Royal Pal- 
ace, in the city of Muscat, in the Kingdom of Aman, the twenty- 
first day of September, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-three of the Christian era, and the fifty-seventh year of 
the Independence of the United States of America, corresponding 
to the sixth day of the moon, called Iamada Alawel, in the year of 
the Allhajra (Hegira) one thousand two hundred and forty-nine. 

[Seal] EDMUND ROBERTS. 


Whereas the undersigned, Edmund Roberts, a citizen of the 
United States of America, and a resident of Portsmouth, in the 
State of New Hampshire, being duly appointed a Special Agent by 
letters-patent, under the signature of the President and seal of the 
United States of America, bearing date, at the city of Washington, 
the twenty-sixth day of January, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, for negotiating and concluding a treaty 
of amity and commerce between the United States of America 
and His Majesty Seyed Syeed bin, Sultan of Muscat: 

Now, know ye, that I, Edmund Roberts, Special Agent as afore- 
said, do conclude the foregoing treaty of amity and commerce, 
and every article and clause therein contained, reserving the same, 
nevertheless, for the final ratification of the President of the United 
States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Done at the Royal Palace, in the city of Muscat, in the King- 
dom of Aman, on the twenty-first day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the fifty-seventh, 
corresponding to the sixth day of the moon, called lamada Alawel, 


' Adapted from Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the United States of America and Other Powers, 1776-1909, Volume 1, Washington Government 
Printing Office, 1910. [61st Congress, 2d Session]. * Concluded September 21, 1833; ratification advised by the Senate June 23, 1834; ratified by the President; ratifications 
exchanged September 30, 1835; proclaimed June 24, 1837. * This treaty was accepted by the Sultan of Zanzibar after the separation of that state from Muscat, and its Article III is 
amended by the treaty of June 5, 1903, between the United States and Great Britain, acting in the name of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
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in the year of Allhajra (Hegira) one thousand two hundred and 
forty-nine. 


EDMUND ROBERTS. 


1804 Dollar and Other Coins for the Sultan 
Description of Gifts 

Log entry: 1835, October 1, Thursday: “Harbor of Muscat. 
Throughout this day moderate breezes from the south and east and pleas- 
ant weather. At 8 mended sails. Sent on shore several boxes of presents for 
the Sultan. Received several loads of water from a lighter from shore.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “It is a universal custom 
amongst the nations of Asia, to make gifts to each other on all occasions 
of friendly intercourse; and in negotiating treaties, the nature and value of 
the presents is always a point of grave consideration between the contract- 
ing agents. In conformity with this usage, a variety of articles was pre- 
sented to the Sultan by the United States, amongst which were a sword 
and attagan, with gold scabbards, and mountings, Tanner's map of the 
United States,' an American flag, a set of American coins, several rifles, a 
number of cut glass lamps, a quantity of American nankin, known as 
Forsyth’s nankin, etc.” 

Narrative: On this date the cased set of coins and other gifts were 
presented to the Sultan, these having been taken from the recently-arrived 
U.S.S. Peacock, which was now safely in the harbor of Muscat. This set 
consisted of various mirror-finish coins dated 1834 plus the 1804-dated 
silver dollar and $10 gold eagle. Thus is recorded the earliest known dis- 
tribution of the rare 1804 dollar. 


Sultan Hosts “Sumptous Feast” at Palace 

Log entry: 1835, October 2, Friday: “Harbor of Muscat. Clear and 
pleasant weather. Watering ship with a lighter from shore.” 

The banquet: On October 2, the Sultan of Muscat invited the offic- 
ers of the Peacock and Edmund Roberts, making 21 guests in all, to par- 
take in a “sumptuous feast” at the palace. Roberts told of the occasion: * 

“The Sultan and the two Princes and the Governor received us in a 
very cordial manner at the head of the staircase. The Sultan and suite 
having attended us to the Banqueting Hall, he then remarked that it was 
contrary to the custom of Arab princes to dine in public, but he would in 
this case break the rule, but I particularly requested him not to dispense 
with it, although we were very sensible of the honor he intended us. He 
then withdrew. 

“After coffee was served and our handkerchiefs were sprinkled with 
attar of roses from a beautiful blue crystal and gold spiral-shaped bottle 
and then again perfumed from a silver vessel containing burning amber- 
gris, we announced our wish to depart, of which his Highness was in- 
formed. He then again entered the room and accompanied us to the head 
of the staircase—giving his hand as at first to each individual in rotation. 

“We found in the Banquet Hall two pictures of American naval ac- 
tions, viz., the Constitution and the Guerriere and the United States and the 
Macedonian, the sight of which in this remote but distinguished place 
highly gratified our national pride.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The officers were invited to 
dine with the Sultan, on the second of October. At four oclock P.M., the 
Ouili, with Captain Calfaun, came on board, in three boats, each manned 
by from eight to twelve Lascars, sailors from the coast of Malabar, and 
carried Commodore Kennedy, Captain Stribling, Mr. Roberts, anda large 
number of the officers on shore, and conducted them to the palace. We 
entered a part of the building still unfinished, and, passing through a 
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small court, in the centre of which was a lime tree (every green leaf is 
remarkable in this sun-scorched capital), ascended flights of wooden stairs, 
which terminated in an open court on the third floor. Here we were met 
by the Sultan and his two sons, arrayed as we had first seen them; and 
each of them shaking us individually by the hand, we entered an unfur- 
nished hall or anteroom which opened upon the court. Numerous ser- 
vants, dressed in white, wearing richly mounted khungers in their girdles 
of cloth of gold, were on either hand, standing respectfully without their 
sandals. They saluted us with the graceful Arab salam, as we passed into 
the dining hall. 

“This apartment is plain in its appearance. The walls have several flat 
recesses a foot deep, crossed by shelves, on which were placed a variety of 
cut glass and French porcelain. At the upper end of the room hung prints 
of the naval engagements between the U.S. ship Constitution and H.B.M. 
ship Guerriere, and between the U.S. ship United States and H.B.M. ship 
Macedonian. Several mirrors and prints were suspended upon the sidewalls. 
The floor was covered with Persian rugs. The dinner was already spread 
before us, upon three tables, which were not uniform, either in height or 
dimensions, and therefore joined badly; shawls of camel's hair served as 
tablecloths, and the whole decoration was befitting a ball supper. 

“As soon as we had assembled near the table, His Highness stated that 
on such occasions as the present it was not his custom to sit at table, but to 
retire and leave his guests to unrestrained enjoyment; nevertheless, if we 
desired it, he would conform to our fashion. Mr. Roberts replied that it 
was not our wish to break through any of the usages of our Arab friends, 
and though His Highness was absent, we should not forget him. The 
Sultan then salamed and withdrew. We took our seats, and the Ouali and 
Captain Calfaun joined the servants in waiting, apparently emulous to 
exceed them in polite attention, and the duties of their place. 

“The dinner was served on white porcelain, and the knives and forks 
were from our own messes on board, the Arabs seldom requiring any other 
instruments than their fingers, wherewith to despatch their food. The 
repast spread before us, which was cold, and abundant in quantity, con- 
sisted of two sheep, stuffed with dates, prunes, and cajoo [cashew] nuts, 
and roasted whole; fowls, dressed and cooked in a similar manner; joints 
of roast meat: several kinds of sweetmeats; rice, dressed with sugar and 
turmeric, resembling curry in appearance; lozenge-shaped cakes, an inch 
thick, made of milk and rice, some white, some yellow; sweet cakes or 
bread, an inch thick, and of the size of a plate; mangoes, from Barhein; 
grapes; custard-apples (annona squamosa), eXC. Different sorts of sherbet, 
lemonade, and new milk, were the only fluids upon the table. All these 
good things were so crowded and mingled together, that it required con- 
siderable tact to extricate safely a selected dish from amongst its many 
neighbors. It was truly a temperance feast, and most things were very 
much to our taste and satisfaction. 

“At the close of the banquet, coffee was served in china cups, sup- 
ported in stands of cut glass, each stand holding three cups. After this, 
Captain Calfaun and a salve took the handkerchief of each guest, and 
poured upon it a plentiful supply of attar of roses. They were followed by 
a slave, bearing a golden arrosoir, in the shape of a Florence flask, having a 
long neck and perforated extremity, like that of a watering-pot, with which 
he dashed a quantity of rose water where the attar had been poured. This 
done, the Sultan entered, and remarked that we had partaken so sparingly 
of the feast that he thought it would be well to send the remains of it on 
board ship. We took leave of His Highness and the two princes, at the 
head of the stairs, and were accompanied to the boats by the governor and 


Captain Calfaun.” 








' By Henry S. Tanner, Philadelphia, who produced multiple versions of his United States of America map; ¢.g., the 1829 version, a wall map measuring 50 x 62!/2 inches. Tanner produced 
many state maps which included guides to roads and canals. His New Universal Atlas was very popular. F ee 
2 Continuation of the Edmund Roberts letter to his children, October 22, 1835, mailed from Bombay. A letter to Secretary of State John Forsyth, October 23, 1835, also mailed from 


Bombay, contained mostly similar information. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


e 

Log entry: 1835, October 3, Saturday: “Harbor of Muscat. Light 
variable breezes and pleasant weather. Received some articles in the Purser's 
Department. Watering ship. At 8 fired a salute of 17 guns, which was 
returned by the frigate. (In firing this salute Joseph Kelly [of the frigate 
Caroline| was injured on the right arm and eye by the explosion of a car- 
tridge while in the act of ramming home.) 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 4, Sunday: “Harbor of Muscat. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes from the south and west and pleasant. 
Employed watering ship. Received on board a bullock and vegetables for 
the crew. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew, read the Articles of War and 
performed Divine Service.” 

e 
Sultan Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1835, October 5, Monday: “Harbor of Muscat. Light 
variable airs and pleasant. Received on board a load of water and two 
cows. At 10:30 A.M. Said Saied Ben Soldan Imaum Emperor of Muscat 
visited the ship.'! Manned the yards and fired a salute of 21 guns which 
was returned by the frigate Caroline. At 11 A.M. he left the ship. Saluted 
him with the same number of guns.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On Monday the 5th of Oc- 
tober, His Highness, accompanied by one of his sons and Captain Calfaun, 
visited the ship. He was received with a salute of 21 guns, and manned 
yards [sailors aloft in the rigging to greet him]; and on his taking leave, 
which he did at the end of half an hour, the same ceremony was repeated. 
On landing, he requested Lieutenant C{harles] C. Turner, who commanded 
the boat, which carried the Sultan on shore, to wait a few minutes that he 
might send him a present from the palace. Mr. Turner expressed his ac- 
knowledgments for the Sultan's proffered kindness, but at the same time 
explained to him that the constitutional law of our country forbade all its 


officers to receive presents from any sovereign or prince.” 
e 


Log entry: 1835, October 6, Tuesday: “Harbor of Muscat. Light 
airs from the south & west and pleasant weather. Watering ship with a 
lighter from shore.” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 7, Wednesday: “Harbor of Muscat. 

Throughout this day light breezes from the south and east and pleasant 


weather. Received on board 6 bags of rice.” 
e 


Log entry: 1835, October 8, Thursday: “Harbor of Muscat. During 
these 24 hours light variable airs and pleasant weather.” 
e 
Log entry: 1835, October 9, Friday: “Harbor of Muscat. Light vari- 
able breezes and pleasant weather. Employed several divers from shore to 
examine the ship's bottom. Received 1,780 sticks of wood, 8 bundles of 
candles, and 6 bags of dates.” 
e 
Last Day at Muscat 
Warm Farewell to the Sultan 
Roberts Composes Letters 
Log entry: 1835, October 10, Saturday: “Harbor of Muscat. Com- 
mences with light breezes and pleasant weather. Received 2 bullocks as a 
present from the Sultan. At 5 A.M. unmoored ship and hove in to 20 fath- 
oms of starboard chain. Later part light breezes from north and east and 
pleasant. Carried out a warp to windward. Hove up the starboard anchor. 
Warped out to the mouth of the harbor. Let go the starboard anchor. 


At 10 A.M. carried out the warp. Hoisted the launch, Ist cutter, and din- 
ghy. Received a present of 4 cows, dates, grapes &c. from the Sultan. Ship's 
draft aft 15 feet, 7 inches. Forward 14 feet, 9 inches. From water line to sill 
of starboard port 5 feet, 7 inches. To sill of larboard port 5 feet, | inch.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the morning of the 10th, 
we waited upon His Highness to take our final leave. We found him sitting 
in his divan, dictating to his secretary, who was seated on the floor with 
writing materials beside him, using his knee for a desk. During the inter- 
view, which was short, the Sultan, while the interpreter was speaking, turned 
to the secretary and spoke to him as if he were continuing the dictation. 

“As you are about to leave us, Commodore,’ said His Highness, ‘I beg 
you will reflect whether there may be anything further that I can do for 
you; if there be, you have only to name it.’ He further asked what should 
be done with the guns in the event of their being raised. He next inquired, 
from what date the treaty should take effect. Mr. Roberts begged His 
Highness to name the day, but this he left entirely to the decision of Mr. 
Roberts, who after some hesitation expressed his opinion that it should 
take effect from the day of its ratification by the President and Senate of 
the United States, namely, the 30th of June 1834, more than a year past. 
The Sultan remarked that it would then be necessary to refund a part of 
the duties which had been paid at Zanzibar since that time; nevertheless, 
since this was the opinion of Mr. Roberts, it should be in force from that 
date; adding, that it made no difference to him, because the customs at 
Zanzibar were farmed for 110,000 dollars a year to Banyans, who were 
aware, when making their bargain, that the treaty would take place, though 
they did not know at what time, and therefore had paid less, expecting the 
early ratification by the United States. This concession, which puts some 
hundreds of dollars into the pockets of the American merchants, by whom 
the trade is chiefly carried on, filled the measure of the Sultan’ liberality; 
for I believe it is not customary to consider the provisions of treaties bind- 
ing, until after the exchange of their ratification by the governments be- 
tween which they are negotiated.... 

“Coffee and sherbet were served as on former occasions; and we took 
our leave, deeply impressed with a sense of gratitude for the kind exer- 
tions made by His Highness in our behalf when in imminent peril, not 
only of shipwreck, but also of slavery and even cruel death, had the ship 
been entirely lost. We shall ever entertain a lively recollection of his gener- 
ous, benevolent, and noble conduct towards us upon this, as well as on all 
occasions; and we most sincerely hope that the government of the United 
States will take into consideration the debt of gratitude we owe, and make 
a handsome and appropriate acknowledgment to ‘His Gracious Highness, 
at an early period. 

“Both Mr. Roberts and the Commodore embraced this last opportu- 
nity of repeating our thanks to His Highness, for his many attentions and 
acts of kindness, and we parted, filled with admiration of the many noble 
virtues which adorn the sovereign of Muscat. The Governor of Muscat, 
Syed bin Calfaun bin Ahamad, was present, and left the palace with us. 
On our return to the house of Captain Calfaun, Mr. Roberts wrote at the 
request of the Sultan the following letters:” 


To Masters and Supercargoes of American vessels at Zanzibar 
or other ports within the dominions of His Highness the Sultan of 
Muscat. 

Muscat, 10" October 1835. 

Gentlemen, 

The commercial treaty negotiated by me, on the part of the 
United States, with His Highness Syed Syeed bin Sultan, the Sul- 


tan of Muscat, having been ratified and exchanged between the 





' The title given to the Sultan of Muscat is reflective of the wide variation in nomenclature in English-language copy of the era. 
2 Roberts informed Secretary of State Forsyth that he had written a similar letter to Captain Hassan bin Abraham, who for three years had been the Sultan's agent in Zanzibar, in charge of 
transacting foreign business. Roberts had learned that since June 30, 1834, 16 American trading vessels had called at Zanzibar, and, possibly, all of them were due refunds. 
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il 


contracting parties, itis understood and agreed between His High- 
ness Syed Syeed bin Sultan, the Sultan of Muscat, and the United 
States that the said treaty went into effect on the 30" day of June 
1834, being the day on which it was ratified by the President and 
Senate of the United States. All vessels, therefore, which have paid 
any higher rate of duties than is set forth in the said treaty, or any 
charges subsequent to the said 30" day of June aforesaid, are en- 
titled to be refunded by the collectors of the customs of the vari- 
ous ports of His Highness for such overcharge. 

Your obedient servant, 

Edmund Roberts, 

Special agent from the government of the United States to the 
Sultan of Muscat. 


To Captain Hassan bin Ibrahim. 

Zanzibar. 

Muscat, October 10", 1835. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the treaty contracted 
between His Highness the Sultan of Muscat and the government 
of the United States, went into full operation on the 30" day of 
June, 1834, being the day on which it was ratified on the part of 
the President and Senate of the United States. All vessels or mer- 
chandise, therefore, which have paid subsequently to that period 
any higher rate of duties or charges than is set forth in the said 
treaty, a copy of which is placed in your hands by the Sultan, will 
be refunded by the collectors of the customs for any such over- 
charge. I have written at the request of the Sultan a letter similar 
to this, addressed to American Masters and Supercargoes, which 
will be forwarded to Zanzibar by the first conveyance. 

Captain Hassan will please accept the good wishes of the un- 
dersigned for his health, happiness and prosperity. 

Edmund Roberts. 


“After concluding these letters, we were informed that the Ouali 
awaited to receive us. His house is a large one. Being led through a hall, 
where a crowd of servants salamed as we passed, we were ushered into a 
large room on the second floor, with a lofty ceiling and lighted by circular 
windows, glazed with panes of various colours. The floor was covered 
with fine Persian rugs, and the flat recesses, which we found in all the 
houses of Muscat, were ornamented with glass and French porcelain. In 
the centre of the room stood a table covered with a camel's hair shawl, and 
loaded with dishes of cucumbers, grapes, almonds, quinces from 
Gambroon, holwah,' confections of several kinds, and large tumblers of 
sherbet. After partaking of this entertainment, coffee was served in enam- 
eled cups of Persian manufacture, borne on stands of cut glass. Our hand- 
kerchiefs were then sprinkled with orange-flower water, from an arrosoir 
of silver, and held over censers in which frankincense was burning. 

“The governor now conducted us to the house of his brother, where 
pretty nearly the same ceremonies were observed. The rooms, however, 
were more gaudy, being furnished with rich rugs, and small ottomans, 
each one covered by silk or satin of a different colour. The silver arrosoir, 
the censers, and even the enameled cups of Persia, resembled those we 
had seen at the governor's so much, that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish one from the other. We took leave, and were accompanied to 
the boat by the governor and Captain Calfaun. There we shook hands; 
good wishes were mutually and heartily bestowed, and we parted.... 

“Just as the sun set, on the 10th of October, we fired a farewell salute 
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and bade farewell to the barren rocks of Oman, with a gentle land breeze, 
anxious to be far away from its ‘green waters,’ beneath a less ardent sky.” 

Edmund Roberts writes to Secretary of State Forsyth: The Sultan 
was very pleased with the exchange of treaty ratifications signed on Septem- 
ber 30, and he informed Edmund Roberts that the treaty would be retroac- 
tive. Roberts informed Secretary of State John Forsyth as follows: 2 

“The Sultan said the Treaty must go into effect on the 30th day of 
June 1834, being the day it passed the Senate. In consequence of this 
arrangement, I wrote the following circular to the masters and supercar- 
goes of American vessels at the desire of the Sultan, and which will be sent 
to the Gov'r. of Zanzibar Vizt: ” [The text of Roberts’ 10th October 1835 
letter “To Masters and Supercargoes,” earlier quoted in the Ruschenberger 
account, was also given here.] 

It seems that in his capacity as special agent, by sending instructions 
to captains and supercargoes Roberts determined foreign policy, at least 
in a small way, on behalf of the American government. 

Roberts then informed Forsyth that one of the two copies of the treaty 
in question between the United States and Muscat was not the original, 
but a quickly made substitute, due to an oversight by the Sultan: 

“It was a fortunate circumstance that I was again appointed to this 
Agency, as the Sultan had left the Treaty at Zanzibar, and it would have 
been necessary for the Peacock to have visited Muscat once more to effect 
an exchange of ratifications. 

“I was therefore obliged to write and sign another copy of the Treaty, 
which is a transcript from the one brought from the U.S. This has been 
executed on parchment out of the scanty supply of nine sheets furnished 
by the State Department. 

“The presents were delivered in good order.” 

Edmund Roberts tells Forsyth more about Zanzibar: “Since the 
16th of September 1832, to the 26th of May 1835, 41 vessels have visited 
Zanzibar. Of these, 32 were American, measuring 5,497 tons; 7 were 
English, measuring 1,403 tons; 1 French, 340 tons; 1 Spanish, 309 tons. 

“The Treaty is very favorable to those who bring specie [silver and 
gold coins], as they pay no duties or charges, and the payment of 5 pet. on 
merchandise is barely a commission. All other foreign vessels pay at Zan- 
zibar 5 pet. inward, and the same duty outward, without anchorage money. 

“T deem it best to mention that the Peacock was very liberally sup- 
plied by the Governor of Zanzibar with livestock, fruit, and vegetables. 
Also with wax candles, oil, paints, etc., etc., for which he would receive 
no compensation. 

“The treaty with Siam is in a very mutilated state, and must be re- 
paired before it is in a fit condition to deliver.” 

Edmund Roberts writes: On October 10, 1835, Edmund Roberts 
wrote this to his children: 

“Having completed my business with the Sultan by making an ex- 
change of ratifications, on the 10th we took leave of this worthy and 
benevolent prince and then visited the Governor at his request, where we 
found a table handsomely covered with fruits, confectionery and sherbet; 
coffee being served, the perfuming of handkerchiefs followed, which ended 
the tiffin. A visit was then paid to his brother at his particular request. 
Sherbet and coffee were served, and our handkerchiefs were once more 
perfumed. The governor then accompanied us to the boats and took leave 
immediately on our arrival on board. The ship got under way.” 

Narrative: The officers of the Peacock were accompanied by their hosts 
to the harbor, at which point final good-byes were exchanged. The Ameri- 
cans boarded small boats which took them to the Peacock. Soon thereaf- 
ter, the ship weighed anchor and headed out to sea. 





' An almond paste candy commonly called halvah today; widely available in delicatessens in larger American cities. ee ? eet 
2 Letter from Roberts to Forsyth, mailed from Bombay, September 23, 1835, describing his meeting with the Sultan. The letter was dispatched via the ship Kirkman Finley, A. Russell, 
commander, to Liverpool via St. Helena, to the care of Mr. Carroll, United States consul at St. Helena. 


3 Continuing quotation from Roberts’ letter of October 22, 1835, to his daughters. 
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Levi Woodbury 
(Engraving by O. Pelton; New Hampshire As It Is, 1856) 





October 11 to October 23, 1835 
(Muscat to Bombay) 
e 
At Sea 
Log entry: 1835, October 11, Sunday: “Arabian Sea. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Divers employed under the bottom 
stopping the leak. At 5:30 hove up the starboard anchor and fired a salute 
21 guns. Made all sail on the starboard tack. At 6:45 Muscat Island bore 
south by E '/2 E. Fa{blank, and balance of word not filled in} Island NW 
by W. At 11 A.M. Mustered the crew and performed Divine Service.” * 
Daily distance: 62 miles, 6 fathoms, this equaling the total distance to 





date, as distance outbound begins to be measured from Muscat. Tem- 
perature range: 85° to 92°. Latitude 23° 30’ N. Longitude 57° 42’E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, October 12, Monday: “Arabian Sea. During these 
24 hours light breezes and pleasant. Slight land in sight on the weather 
quarter. Made and lessened sail as necessary.” From 7 P.M. to 10 P.M. the 
ship was becalmed; “Calm!” was entered in the log. * Daily distance: 57 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Muscat), 120 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 22° 56’ N. 
Longitude 60° 29’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, October 13, Tuesday: “At sea. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At daylight a sail in sight on the 
weather bow.” * Daily distance: 37 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
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(measured from Muscat), 158 miles, 0 fathoms. ‘Temperature range: 84° 
to 86°. Latitude 22° 44’ N. Longitude 61° 16’E. 

Letter from Levi Woodbury to Edmund Roberts, sent by another 
ship, to be delivered to Roberts, “Un. States agent on board the Peacock, 
Sloop of War, Inda. {India Squadron] By Navy Department”: 


Washington 

October 13, 1835 

Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 9th of July last from Rio reached me a few days 
ago. | have submitted it to the President & the Secretary of the 
Navy—who will both duly attend to its suggestions. 

I am happy to hear that you are more pleasantly situated in 
this voyage than during the last one. What has become of your 
journal of that? 

We have no special news. I saw some of your daughters in 
August in Portsmouth & understand that all of them [are well]. 

e 
Famous Comet Observed; Sea Snakes Seen 

Log entry: 1835, October 14, Wednesday: “At sea. During these 
24 hours light breeze and pleasant weather. In the evening saw a comet 
which at 8 P.M. bore N.W. altitude 9° 53’ 30.” * Daily distance: 82 
miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Muscat), 240 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 22° 18’ N. 
Longitude 63° 00’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Our passage was marked by 
light airs, calms, and sultry weather. On several occasions while crossing the 
Arabian Sea we remarked on the phosphorescence of the waters at night; 
and when about 200 miles to the southward of the classic Indus [river in 
northwest India that divides into a wide system of delta branches before it 
empties into the Indian Ocean] we were visited by several beautiful land 
birds. In the sultry calm, which generally prevailed about mid-day, we saw 
a number of yellow water snakes, marked by bright black bands, floating 
lazily upon the mirror-like bosom of the sea. On two or three nights we saw 


Halley's Comet, which had been so long anticipated by astronomers. "| 
e 


Log entry: 1835, October 
15, Thursday: “At sea. During 
these 24 hours light breezes and 
pleasant weather.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 51 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from 
Muscat), 292 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 86°. 
Latitude 21° 48’ N. Longitude 
63° 44’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 
16, Friday: “At sea. Commences 
with light airs and calm. During 
the night lightning on the S & E. 
Made and lessened sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 20 miles, 
0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Muscat), 312 ery of the Heavens,” Thomas 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature Milner, M.A., November 
range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 21° 1854) 

44’ N. Longitude 64° 02’E. 


Halley’s Comet as it ap- 
peared in autumn 1835. 
Readily seen by the unaided 
eye, the celestial traveler at- 
tracted much attention. 
(Graham's Magazine, “Scen- 








| In 1835, Halley's Comet was seen at an observatory in Rome on August 5—this being an early sighting. On November 16 it passed its perihelion, or closest approach to the sun. 


Halley's Comet next drew close to the earth in 1910; its period is about 76 years. The first recorded appearance of the comet that would later be known as Halley's was 


n 1066. 


Following its appearance in 1682, British astronomer Edmund Halley (1656-1742) commented that it seemed to follow the same path as comets reported in 1531 and 1607, and thus 


he predicted that it would reappear in 1758 or 1759. Most recently, it appeared in 1986, 


but its image was not clear, except through telescopic magnification. 
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e 

Log entry: 1835, October 17, Saturday: “At sea. During these 
24 hours light breezes and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 70 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Muscat), 382 
miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° to 84°. Latitude 21° 23’ N. 
Longitude 65° 17’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 18, Sunday: “At sea. Commences with 
light breezes and pleasant weather. At daylight discovered a sail on the 
weather bow.” * Daily distance: 46 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Muscat), 429 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 81° 
to 84°. Latitude 21° 04’ N. Longitude 66° 11’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 19, Monday: “At sea. Commences light 
breezes and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 47 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Muscat), 477 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 81° to 83°. Latitude 20° 41’ N. Longitude 67° 07’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 20, Tuesday: “At sea. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 151 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Muscat), 628 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
82° to 83°. Latitude 18° 58’ N. Longitude 69° 42’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 21, Wednesday: “At sea. Commences with 
light breezes and pleasant weather. At daylight discovered a sail on the 
weather beam and one ahead. Made and lessened sail as occasion required.” 
* Daily distance: 95 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Muscat), 723 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° to 84°. Lati- 
tude 17° 32’ N. Longitude 71° 34’E. 

e 
Edmund Roberts Sends Letters Home 

Log entry: 1835, October 22, Thursday: “At sea. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Got the anchors off the bows and bent the 
chains. At 4:15 discovered a dow on the weather bow standing to the West. 
Daylight land in sight ahead.” * Daily distance: 52 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Muscat), 775 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 83° to 84°. Latitude 19° 00’ N. Longitude 72° 33’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the evening of the 22nd 
we descried the lighthouse of Bombay, and after firing in vain for a pilot, 
dropped anchor in sight of a large fleet of fishing boats.” 

Narrative: The ship arrived at Bombay, but later adjusted its moor- 
ing position. 

On October 22, Edmund Roberts learned on virtually a moment’ 
notice that a ship was outbound from Bombay and would touch at the 
island of St. Helena. He quickly closed the long letter he had written to 
his children in America—from which the earlier quotes are taken in rela- 
tion to his Muscat visit. In the last sentences in the missive he informed 
his daughters that at Bombay he had encountered Mrs. R.R. Waldron, 
who had had arrived four days earlier aboard the schooner Enterprise, the 
sailing companion of the Peacock, but which had been lost from view months 
earlier, after the third day out of Rio de Janeiro. By this time the crews of 
both ships had been especially fortunate in that not a single person had 
died from sickness or any other cause, and all aboard the Peacock had 
escaped safely from the Mazeira Island grounding. 

He invited his daughters in New Hampshire to share his news with 
others in Portsmouth, except for the “business concerns” mentioned. “Dr. 
B.,” apparently the pastor of his church in Portsmouth, was to be shown 
the letter, and if he deemed it appropriate, he could disseminate “an ex- 
tract or two for the public benefit.” 

Then: “May God bless all my dear children—you and myself ought 


to be sincerely thankful for thus far preserving me from so many dangers 
and for the many benefits we have received at His Hands.” 

A prearrangement also had been made with his daughters, for Rob- 
erts’ last sentence was, “I am anticipating great pleasure in hearing from 
you and Harriet and her husband [living in Delhi, New York] and our 
most worthy Dr. B[urroughs] at Batavia.” 

e 
Nearing Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, October 23, Friday: “At sea. Commenced with 
light variable airs and pleasant. Hoisted the jack at the fore for a pilot. At 
6 came to anchor with starboard anchor in 10 fathoms water. At 5:30 
A.M. got underweigh & commenced heading up to Bombay. At 11 A.M. 
came to with the starboard anchor in 6'/2 fathoms water. Hoisted the 
English flag at the fore and fired a salute of 21 guns which was returned 
from the fort by an equal number.” * Daily distance: 8 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Muscat), 784 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 82° to 86°. 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Muscat to Bombay: 
65-4/12 miles.' 

Roberts writes to Secretary of State Forsyth: In a letter, October 
23, 1835, Roberts stated that the Peacock was going to leave Bombay be- 
fore mid-November, touch at Sumatra (where it was not the “pepper sea- 
son,” and this spice could not be obtained, thus making the stop of little 
value, not that it made a difference to a naval warship), then proceed to 
Batavia, hoping to arrive there by January 10, 1836. Further: 

“Our stay there will be very short, as I am anxious to push on so as to 
have the benefit of the whole southwest monsoon in the China Sea and 
Japan. I shall have brought to a close my mission to Siam and Cochin- 
China, and be in Canton in June for a supply of provisions, and then 
proceed to Japan. The northeast monsoon & strong currents setting to 
the southwest will then prevent the Commodore from crossing the Pacific 
without coming down the China Sea and going around New Holland, 
which would add several months to the voyage, and which I presume 
could never be intended by the Navy Department.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early in the morning [after 
mooring overnight] we were again under way; a pilot boarded us, and 
about mid-day the ship was fast to the moorings assigned to her. We had 
the pleasure to find the Enterprise had been waiting our arrival several 
days; and the officers of the two vessels allowed but little time to lapse 
before they met. 

“The harbor of Bombay is formed by a number of islands...in a beau- 
tiful sheet of water of several miles in extent. The land is generally not 
very high, and the island of Bombay itself, though studded with some few 
hills, is low and marshy. There is a sufficient depth of water for the largest 
ships, and a tide that rises and falls 17 feet. 

“From the anchorage there is nothing striking, either in the appearance 
of Bombay or of the harbor, except its extent. I felt a very considerable 
degree of disappointment on observing nothing but an extensive fortress of 
no great height, built of hewn stone and darkened by time; nothing appear- 
ing above it except one needle-like spire of a Presbyterian church... 

“About five oclock in the afternoon, when the sun’ rays had become 
less intense, we pulled for the shore, and made our way to the ‘new bunder.’ 
A crowd of small craft here rode at anchor; in their construction resembling 
the daus of East Africa and Arabia. Their beaks and stems are high, their 
masts rake forward, and every one had a square box, or a platform slung 
over the side amidships, on which might be seen a half-naked Hindoo per- 
forming ablution or other personal service. A most common sight on board 
these craft about this hour was that of a knot of half-naked sailors, intently 
engaged in a minute and mutual inspection of heads [for lice]; but they 
never would be taken on this account for phrenologists. These vessels were 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. October 23 was the official day of arrival in Bombay, the day of final anchorage. 
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from Goa and other places on the Hindoostanee [Indian] coast. The nu- 
merous boats plying to and fro, their hulls shaped like a half melon, carried 
lateen sails which appeared to us very large, until we observed they make up 
in size what they want in density or closeness of texture. 


“Scarcely had our feet touched the inclined plane or slip of stone, 
terminating the long mole called the ‘new bunder,’ before half a dozen 
palanquins were offered to our acceptance, the bearers importuning us, 
much after the fashion of porters and hackney coachmen on the arrival of 
a steamer at the wharves of New York and Philadelphia.’ 

“The evening being very pleasant, we preferred walking... As we pur- 
sued our walk along the bunder we saw numerous equipages and noticed 
a small house for the accommodation of custom-house officials on the 
lookout for contraband goods.... 

“The night was held asa festival, in celebration of the Hindoo new year. 
About seven oclock we strolled through several streets to the bazaar, which 
was crowded with people from all parts of the East. The whole place was 
brilliant with lamps of coconut oil, generally constituted of a tumbler half 
full of water with the oil floating thereon, suspended in a glass globe. The 
illumination was brilliant and the crowd great. Here were stalls filled with 
tobacco and areca nuts; next a tippling ship where arrack was sold...then 


perhaps a stall filled with confections... We strolled about for an hour.” 
® 


October 24 to December 3, 1835 
(At Bombay) 





At Bombay; Explosives Sent to Castle 

Log entry: 1835, October 24, Saturday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1 P.M. hove up to the anchor and warped ahead to moor- 
ing buoy. Unbent the starboard chain and shackled to the mooring. From 
4 to 8 unbent sails, Sent all the powder to the Castle in a lighter.* Got 
cross jack fore and aft. Foreyard up and down.” * Temperature: 84°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Bombay Castle, which stands 
on the southern end of the island, is eight or 10 miles distant from the 
main land. The castle or fortress has a double ditch or fosse, and two 
walls; the entrance, therefore, is over two drawbridges, and through two 
gates, at both of which English sentinels are posted, who are particular in 
giving the appropriate military salutes. 

{On this day] I employed, as ‘dubash,’ a Parsee of polite exterior, and 
accompanied him to examine several houses which were to let, with the 
view of establishing on shore as many as could not be otherwise accom- 
modated, while the ship should be in dry dock undergoing repair... After 
looking at several establishments, I found one in ‘Rampart Row’ that suited 
us. The dubash was left to make the necessary arrangements...” 

A seaman’s account: More from the account dated October 24, 1835, 
a crewman of the Peacock? “We arrived here the day before yesterday, and 
expect to get into dock on Monday, and hope soon to be at sea again. The 
Enterprise, Lieutenant Com. Campbell, arrived here ten days before us. 
We parted company soon after leaving Rio de Janeiro. Officers and crew 
all in fine health.” 

Account published this day in the Bombay Gazette: “The arrival of 


the American ship of war in this port reminds us of some rumors which 
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were afloat last season, regarding the object of American ships of war in 
the Indian seas, and particularly, of their making Muscat their chief des- 
tination, The burden of those rumors was that the Americans were wish- 
ful to establish a factory at Muscat, and had applied to the Imaum [sic] 
for a license for that purpose. It was even said, that their application was 
in so far successful, until a remonstrance on the subject had been for- 
warded to the Imaum by the Admiral.‘ 

“Whether Jonathan's [America’s] views are to be directed to the same 
purpose on this present occasion, we have no means of ascertaining; al- 
though, from his known perseverance, we should not be surprised to find 


the affirmative to be the fact.” 
e 


“Hastings” Assists the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1835, October 25, Sunday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Hauled alongside and made fast to the H.C. [Honourable 
Company’s] guard ship Hastings.’ Passed on board of her all the rigging, 
guns, gun carriages, part of the shot, and provisions. From 4 to meridian 
passing provisions and pig ballast.”° * Temperature: 85°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “[On this day] at five oclock 
PM., according to promise, we found our [newly rented] house furnished, 
supplied with servants, and dinner on the table... Our little establishment 
required a butler or steward, whose business was to take care of the pantry 
and table; he was a Parsee, and on account of his religion he would not 
meddle with fire, nor drink out of anything belonging to us.... The cook 
was a half-caste Portuguese, and though there was a cistern of fine water at 
hand, he required a man who was of the Parboo caste to draw it for him, 
besides a Hindoo to perform the duties of a scullion and keep the glass 
lamps in order. Fuel was supplied by women; and two came every day to 
sweep the street before the door and to remove all immundicities from the 
premises. Besides these menials, each one of us [officers of the ship, not 


crew] had his mussdl and palanquin bearers, as occasion required.” 
e 


Log entry: 1835, October 26, Monday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Employed striking {word not clear] from the spirit [whiskey, 
etc.] room and tanks from the main hold. From 8 to meridian crew em- 
ployed by hoisting out part of the tanks and spars. At 11 commenced 
leaving in towards the dry dock. At 12 A.M. hoisted the broad pennant of 
E.F. Kennedy on board the U.S. Schooner Enterprise. "* Temperature: 87°. 

Narrative: Commodore Kennedy transferred his headquarters (and 


broad blue pendant) to the Enterprise while the Peacock was not in service. 
e 


Problems with Sailors; The Dry Dock 

Log entry: 1835, October 27, Tuesday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. 2 P.M. entered the dry dock. James Chambers, Samuel 
Waggoner, Marines, deserted with Prisoner Charles Foy. At 8 P.M. James 
Chambers returned drunk.” 

Narrative: The Peacock went into dry dock and remained there until 
December 7. The Enterprise was Commodore Kennedy’s flagship in the 
meantime, and the crew of the Peacock boarded on the Hastings. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The ship was docked, and 
the injury she had sustained was found to be so extensive that it was 
necessary to put on a new false keel, and caulk and copper the bottom, 





| Ruschenberger: “A palanquin is an oblong box, seven feet long, two and a half wide, and four high, having sliding doors or blinds on either side, by which the passenger is admitted, 
and which may be left open or closed at his pleasure. The interior is lined with calico and trimmed with silk curtains... A thick pole about five feet long, secured by iron stanchions, 


projects from each end; by means of these the carriage is borne on the shoulders of four bearers...” 


2 Apparently the powder was sent ashore so it would not be on the ship while it was in drydock. 


3 Niles’ Register, March 19, 1836, p. 44, reprinting an account from the Norfolk Beacon, 


4 Apparently, the admiral of the British fleet, reflective of the proprietary outlook Englan 
is aware, this “remonstrance,” whatever it was, did not adversely affect the Sultan of Muscat’s relations with America. Newspaper article quoted from Rusc 


date not stated. ; 
dand the Honourable East India Company had on commerce in the area. So far as the author 


henberger, Vol. I, pp. 169- 


170. Brother Jonathan was a nickname for America, the counterpart of the John Bull nickname for England. 


5 Named for Warren Hastings, first governor general of India; he was impeached in 1787, but acquitted in 1795. . 
6 Munitions and supplies continued to be unloaded before the ship went into drydock. “Pig ballast” probably refers to metal pigs = ingots. H.C: 


(Honourable East India Company's). 


= Honourable Company's 
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for which every facility was kindly offered by the officers of the 
Honourable East India Company.' 

“The dock yard is extensive and contains all the necessary appliances 
for repairing ships. There are two fine docks, each capacious enough to 
contain three vessels at the same time; but, owning to the bar at their 
entrance, not capable of receiving the largest size ships of war, without the 
laborious and tedious process of buoying them over the bar by the aid of 
camels and casks... 

“The builders and mechanics are generally Parsees, who are said to be 
assiduous and skillful; but, owing to their peculiar manner of working, do 
not accomplish in the same space of time so much as Europeans usually do. 
The feet are as much employed as the hands; and the carpenter sits upon the 
ground, holding the plank or wood, upon which he is at work, between his 
feet, while the hands maneuver the plane or saw as occasion may suggest. 

“Having taken proper precautions [7.e., using netting] against mos- 
quitoes, the tormenting little bores of humanity in the East, we slept 


soundly in our new lodgings.” 
e 


Log entry: 1835, October 28, Wednesday: “Bombay. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Samuel Waggoner returned on board. Employed 28 
carpenters, 5 laborers to work under the ship's bottom. A gang of men 
restoring the hold.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We set about seeking informa- 
tion relative to our place of sojourn; but, never in the whole course of our 
wanderings in different parts of the world, have we found it more difficult 
to obtain local knowledge. Those persons who, we presumed, possessed 
information of the kind we sought, either had it or were not free to commu- 
nicate it; and many of those to whom we were so bold as to address ques- 


tions, either looked puzzled or gave indefinite and evasive answers.” 
. 


Log entry: 1835, October 29, Thursday: “Bombay. During these 24 
hours light airs and pleasant. The following men deserted from the Hastings 
last evening and took the jolly boat with them: Daniel H. Thomas, James 
Conroy, Hugh David, John [James I.] Forbes, and John Nye. Employed in 
stripping off the copper [on the hull] and caulking the spar deck and 
altering the quarter galleries.” 

e 
Description of Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, October 30, Friday: “Bombay. During these 24 
hours light and pleasant. Employed in restoring tanks and setting up 
batterys{?; last word not clear].” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The walls of Bombay are about 
three miles in circumference. The streets are macadamized, and cross at 
irregular angles. The houses are lofty, many being five or six stories high; 
and they are built generally in the Portuguese style. The town contains 
one indifferent inn, several churches, two circulating libraries, a company 
library which is a branch of the Asiatic Library, and a reading room. The 
public buildings are the Town Hall and Mint.... The theatre has recently 
been disposed of and converted to other purposes. 

“The population of the island has been variously estimated, but in the 
most recent report we find it set down at 230,000 souls, who occupy 20,786 
dwellings... There are no less than 19 languages spoken here.... Bombay 
is the center of trade of Western India and is an entrepét for the countries 
bordering the Red Sea, the east coast of Africa, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, a 
large part of the Indian Archipelago, and China. European and American 


vessels therefore find cargoes here from the great part of India, which con- 
sist of drugs, species of various kinds, Batavia and Goa arrack, cashmere 
shawls, carnelians, agates, cotton-wool, &c., for which the English ‘com- 
pany ships’ and ‘free traders’ exchange cotton and other manufactures... 

“The trade between Bombay and the United States does not exceed at 
present six or eight vessels a year. They carry out a few articles of provisions, 
tobacco, &c., their masters or supercargoes being furnished with letters of 
credit, which authorize them to draw bills on London for the amount of 
funds they may require. They purchase drugs,’ elephant's teeth,’ dried fruits, 
&c, Large quantities of copal are carried to the United States, where it is 
manufactured and again returned in the form of copal varnish and sold at a 
large advance.... Accounts are kept by merchants in rupees, quarters, and 
raes; but the government keeps its accounts in rupees, annas, and pice. The 
coins now in circulation, issued from the mint at Bombay, are the whole, 
half, and a quarter rupee of silver, and the half and quarter anna and pice of 
copper. 16 annas or 80 pice made one rupee; 400 raes or four quarters make 
one rupee. There is no gold coinage in circulation.” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, October 31, Saturday: “Bombay. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Sent 30 men on shore on liberty for 
24 hours. Received on board ship’s stores.” * Temperature: 87°. 

e 
Commentary on a Church Visit 

Log entry: 1835, November 1, Sunday: “Bombay. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Received on board ship’s stores. Employed work- 
ing on the ship.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the Ist day of November, 
being Sunday, we visited St. Thomas’s Church. It contains within its walls 
some pretty monuments erected to the memories of individuals who have 
ended their days in India. Lines of punkas or great fans, suspended from the 
ceilings, were moving to and fro to cool the worshipful and worshipping 
congregation... Hindoos were on the outside of the temple, pulling cords, 
which, passing through the walls, are attached to the punkas.... 

“After the sermon, which was so wretchedly delivered that we would 
not undergo a similar infliction, the parson published the banns between 
a spinster and a bachelor. Beyond these, I observed nothing essentially 
different from what we are accustomed to see in churches of similar de- 
nomination in our own country.” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, November 2, Monday: “Bombay. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Received on board ship’ stores. 
Employed working on the ship.” * Temperature: 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, November 3, Tuesday: “Bombay. During these 24 
hours light airs and pleasant. Received ship's stores on board. Employed 
working on the ship.” * Temperature: 88°. 


e 
Log entry: 1835, November 4, Wednesday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Setting up rigging and stowing the hold. Received ship’ stores 
on board. Employed working on the ship.” * Temperature: 85°. 
e 


Prisoners Apprehended 
Log entry: 1835, November 5, Thursday: “Bombay. Light and pleas- 
ant. Received ship’ stores on board. Employed working on the ship. Received 
the jolly boat and apprehended the following prisoners, viz.: John [James I.] 





' In 1661, the island of Bombay, held by the Portuguese since they had acquired it by cession from the Moguls in 1530, was ceded to Great Britain upon the marriage of Infanta 
Catherine to King Charles II, The British crown, not wishing to expend troops or effort in managing Bombay, transferred it to the Honourable East India Company in 1668, after 


which that trading company more or less controlled its commerce for many years. Ships belonging to the corporation were designated with the prefix H.C. (Honourable Company), 
while British warships were designated H.B.M. (His British Majesty's). * Copper sheathing was applied to the bottoms of many vessels of this period to protect them against the teredo, 


or shipworm, which would otherwise bore holes in the wood. 
2 Especially opium, which was legally traded in many world ports. 
3 Used in the United States for making knife handles, snuff boxes, etc. 
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Forbes, Daniel K. Thomas, John Nye, Stephen Harris, Hugh Davis,' & Wil- 
liam Clark. Passed Midshipman W. Leigh & Midshipman Charles Richardson 
were transferred from the ship to the Schooner Enterprise & Passed Midship- 
man Norville reported for duty.” * Temperature: 85°. 
e 
Letter From the Sultan of Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, November 6, Friday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Employed working on ship. Received on board Thomas 
Harris, deserter.” * Temperature: 85°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary; letter from the Sultan of 
Muscat’ representative: 

“] will state at this time another instance of the munificent kindness 
of this Arab prince [the Sultan of Muscat]. When the guns were thrown 
overboard, a buoy was attached to each, with a view to recovering them; 
but when we anchored in six fathoms water, the guns were at least ten 
miles from us; and our boats were not sufficient to weigh them very readily, 
particularly in the face of a swarm of pirates, from whom we could expect 
little forbearance, and therefore they were abandoned. The Sultan, how- 
ever, had decided we should not lose them. He had them weighed, and 
sent them to us at Bombay, where they were received, with the following 
letter, brought by a captain in the navy, after we had obtained others, 
from the stores of the Honourable East India Company.” 


Muscat, November 6", 1835. 

From Syed Syeed bin Sultan, 

To Commodore E.P. Kennedy. 

Sir, 

My much esteemed friend,—I hope the Almighty God will 
preserve you, and keep you in good health and prosperity. 

I send you this letter to inquire after your health, prosperity, 
and so forth. 

The vessel which we sent to the spot where the United States 
ship Peacock grounded, has returned this day, and brought eleven 
guns and ten broken spars. The anchors and chain cables, as soon 
as we can get them, we shall send to you. 

We have shipped on board of the grab called the Lord 
Castlereagh, eleven guns to be delivered to you; the freight has 
been paid here by me; please to receive them. We deem it unnec- 
essary to send the spars, as they are of no use. 

Written by me, His Gracious Highness’ most loyal subject, 

Seid bin Calfaun. 

By order of His Highness, 

Syed Syeed bin Sultan. 

e 
Log entry: 1835, November 7, Saturday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board ship’s stores. At sunset received the men 
from the Hastings and ranged both chains forward on the berth deck. At 
low water opened the dock gates & at 10 P.M. the ship floated and at 11 
warped out of the dock.” * Temperature: 86°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, November 8, Sunday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. At 2 A.M. hauled alongside the Hastings and secured the ships 
together. Employed all day in cleaning ship, &c.” * Temperature: 82°. 
e 


Court Martial Convened 
Log entry: 1835, November 9, Monday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Crew employed in striking on board ballast shot and guns 
from the Hastings. At 11 A.M. a Court Martial composed of Lieut. Com- 
manding A.S. Campbell, Lieut. Wm. Green, C.C. Turner, M[urray] 


Mason & Rlichard] L. Page & Fleet Surgeon W.S. Ruschenberger, judge 
advocate, convened aboard the ship, being transferred from the U.S. 
Schooner Enterprise where it assembled on the 3rd inst. At meridian 
hoisted the broad pendant on board this ship.” * Temperature: 82°. 
Narrative: The court martial proceedings continued for over two 
weeks, through several adjournments, with the final sentences enforced 
on December 2, 1835. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, November 10, Tuesday: “Bombay. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Received on board spirit room casks. 
At 3:30 P.M. the Court Martial adjourned. Fidded the topmasts and rigged 
them. Rigged out the jib boom. At 11 A.M. the Court Martial convened. 
Set up the lower & topmast rigging and stays. Stocked spirit rooms.” * 
Temperature: 82°. 
© 
Log entry: 1835, November 11, Wednesday: “Bombay. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 1 P.M. Court Martial adjourned. Sent along, 
rigged and fidded the gallant poles. Rigged out the flying jib boom and 
crossed the topsail yard. Swayed aloft the cross jack yard and employed 
the crew in getting the rigging and the remainder of the shot from the 
Hastings.” * Temperature: 86°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, November 12, Thursday: “Bombay. Variable winds 
and pleasant. Crew employed on the rigging and in receiving provisions, 
stores, rigging, &c. from the Hastings. At 1 P.M. the Court Martial 
[re]convened and at 1:30 P.M. adjourned. Received the gang casks, wood, 
purser’s stores, hammocks, bags, and mess sheets [word unclear] from the 
Hastings. At 10 A.M. the Court Martial [re] convened.” * Temperature: 84°. 
e 
Log entry: 1835, November 13, Friday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. At 1 P.M. cast off from the Hastings and warped off to a moor- 
ing buoy. At 1:30 P.M. Court Martial adjourned. Received 8 casks of 
liquor and fresh provisions for the crew.” * Temperature: 78°. 
® 
Log entry: 1835, November 14, Saturday: “Bombay. Light breezes 
and pleasant. Received stores in the boatswain department. Filled up the 
spirit room with 1,350 gallons.” * Temperature: 76°. 
Narrative: On Saturday morning a Mr. C. Stone, addressing his letter 
to “- Roberts, Esq.,” apparently learning that he was in port, but not know- 
ing his first name, issued an invitation:* 


Sat.m 14th/35. 

-Roberts, Esq. 

If convenient to yourself and our other American friends with 
you, to call on me about 5 o¢ . this evening, | shall be happy to 
accompany you to some of the principal temples of idolatry in 
Bombay. Mrs. Stone writes in compliments & requests the plea- 
sure of yours & the other American Gentlemen with you, to tea, 
this Eve. I have mentioned this Eve. as we are disengaged. Should 
you be engaged or another Eve be more convenient, have the good- 
ness to appoint one. 

e 
Log entry: 1835, November 15, Sunday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. [Unclear] for the condemned rigging. Received on board 


. » oO 
various stores.” * Temperature: 80°. 
J 


Log entry: 1835, November 16, Monday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. Received on board ships provisions. At 10 A.M. hoisted signals 
for Court Martial trial.” * Temperature: 83°. 





' Earlier listed as Hugh David. 
2 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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e 
Governor Hosts a Reception at the Town Hall 

Log entry: 1835, November 17, Tuesday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. Received stores in the Boatswain's Department. Received on board 
from the schooner Enterprise Henry Harvey and Frederick Vaughan, pris- 
oners under charges.” * Temperature: 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 17th of November 
we attended the levee {party or grand reception] of the Governor, Sir Rob- 
ert Grant, held in the Town Hall, where we saw a number of the officers 
of the army and navy. At two P.M. the native officers were received sepa- 
rately, this part of the presentation being what is termed a ‘durbar.’ The 
ceremony was an agreeable sight, from the variety of handsome uniforms 
present on the occasion.” 

e 
Explosives Brought Back From the Castle 

Log entry: 1835, November 18, Wednesday: “Bombay. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. 34 men from the Enterprise. Received stores in the 
Purser’s Department. Received on board ship's stores. Received on board 
our powder from the Castle in the Gunners Department. Nine 32-pounder 
carronades and 1 (word unclear] for ditto.” * Temperature: 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, November 19, Thursday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1 P.M. the Court Martial adjourned. Received from the 
Schooner Enterprise 3 men for safekeeping. Received various stores on board. 
At 10 fired a gun and hoisted the jack at the [word unclear] peak.” 

e 
Dr. Ruschenberger Visits School 

Log entry: 1835, November 20, Friday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1 P.M. the Court Martial adjourned. Received on board 
some spare spars & other ship’s stores. Punished James Harrison and 
Michael Dill for drunkenness with nine lashes each. At 10 A.M. the Court 
Martial convened.” * Temperature: 83°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 20th we attended, by 
invitation, an examination of the native female schools, under the super- 
intendence of the American mission, and under the immediate care of 
Miss Farrar. We arrived about 10 oclock A.M. Many English ladies and 
several officers of the civil service had already assembled. Notwithstand- 
ing an eclipse of the sun, which, it was feared, might cause parents to 
retain their children at home, not less than 150 little girls from six to 12 
years of age, and of different castes, were present. The native teachers, 
who are of all castes, were in their best attire.... None of the parents of the 
children were present... The little girls commenced the exercises by sing- 
ing a hymn in the Hindoostanee language; after which they read in classes, 
and readily replied to the questions put to them.... 1 was fully impressed 
that the plan of educating native females must succeed, and in the course 
of time, be attended with very beneficial results throughout India.”' 

e 

Log entry: 1835, November 21, Saturday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 

and pleasant. Received on board various ship's stores.” * Temperature: 82°. 
e 
Pedlars Visit Officers in Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, November 22, Sunday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. Bent sail. At 3 P.M. the Court Martial adjourned. Called all 
hands and performed Divine Service. Sent the crew of the U.S. Schooner 
Enterprise on board of her.” * Temperature: 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Every day we were visited 
by borahs or pedlars, offering various articles for sale; amongst which 
were quantities of cast off military clothes and worn English books, 
generally from the libraries of officers who had returned to England, or 
whose necessities exceeded their means.... Jewelers brought their wares, 


carnelian and agate necklaces from Cambay, diamonds from Golconda, 
and other trinkets, but what we most admired were ladies’ work boxes, 
card cases &c., beautiful in their workmanship... The exterior of these 
is covered with mosaic, comprised of minute pieces of ivory, ebony, white 
metal like silver, and a composition of glue and dust of a fine wood, 
while the interior is lined with odorous sandalwood. 

“Among other daily visitors were numbers of female beggars.... My 
right-hand man, Cowasjee, told me not to give to any beggar, because he 
or she would direct all the beggars in the town to the house, and we 
should have no peace.” 

On other occasions, the visiting Americans were entertained by jug- 
glers and snake charmers. 

e 
Trade Techniques in Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, November 23, Monday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board variously ships stores.” * Temperature: 83°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “(During our stay] we made 
frequent visits to the counting house or office of Messrs. Jehangeer and 
Monockjee Nowrojee, Parsee merchants, who transact all American busi- 
ness at Bombay. They always greeted us kindly, and rendered all the services 
we required at their hands. Their office is a low building, situated a little 
back from the highway on one side of the ‘Green.’ In front are always seen a 
number of palanquins and their naked bearers, lounging upon the ground 
in the shade, waiting their masters. In a small front yard, planted with trees, 
we saw a number of boxes with the seams or joints pitched, into which they 
were packing a variety of drugs. Clerks and coolies were seen busy in taking 
account of, and weighing them, while a number of women were seated on 
the ground, under a shed, sorting gum arabic, myrrh, assafoetida, nut galls, 
gum copal, &c., by picking out the larger pieces... 

“On the left is a wooden platform, raised a foot or two from the ground, 
upon which were seated half-a-dozen clerks @ /a Turque, using their knees 
as a desk, with small chests of coin before them. This is the bank of the 
house, where money is paid, changed, or received... 

“At our request the shawl merchants and venders of Persian rugs were 
sent for, and in a few minutes 20 coolies, bearing on their heads great bundles 
done up in white muslin, passed into an adjoining room, followed by half 
the number of Eastern merchants, and half a dozen brokers or appraisers. 
The bundles were speedily untied, and a thousand shawls from Cashmere 
were revealed to our inspection, each merchant drawing from and exhibit- 
ing his goods, lauding their beauties and qualities in the Hindoostanee, no 
matter whether understood or not. The scene is an exciting one, for they all 
talk at once.... The prices of the shawls vary from 100 to 6,000 rupees, and 
of the scarves, three yards long by a quarter wide, from six to 20 rupees 
according to quality. The merchants always demand two or three time these 
prices, but to adjust all differences on this subject, it is referred to a broker 
or appraiser, whose opinion is received as final... In our case, Monockjee, 
whose word seemed to be law, very kindly told us to select whatever suited 
our fancies, and he would ‘settle the price.’ 

“Cashmere shawls are manufactured in the valley of Cashmere alone, 
whence they are sent to Surat, Bengal, or to other parts of India, and find 
their way through these channels to all over the world. The manufacture 
gives employment to 50,000 men and activity to 16,000 looms. The wool 
of which they are made is not produced in the country, but is brought 
from Thibet [Tibet]....” 

e 
A Visit to the Caves of Kenery 

Log entry: 1835, November 24, Tuesday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1 P.M. called all hands to muster and reprimanded 
Archibald Lewis, gunner, by sentence of Court Martial. Received vari- 
ously ship’s stores on board.” 





' At the time, and extending well into later eras, native women had little educational opportunities, social standing, or legal significance in India. 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the morning of the 24th 
I had the pleasure of joining Major William Miller (of the artillery) at 
Parel, with Commodore Kennedy, Captain Stribling, and Mr. [Edmund] 
Roberts. At six oclock A.M. we set out in carriages for Salsette, to visit the 


monolithic caves of Kenery.... 

“The day was pleasant, and our road led through several villages and 
over a viaduct thrown between the two islands, offering many pretty land- 
scapes to the view. At eight oclock we reached Vehar, or Clareabad— 
Claretown—so named in honor of Lord Clare, where we had an accession 
to our party, which now numbered eight gentlemen, besides not less than 
30 servants, variously employed. They had been sent forward the evening 
before, and a part of them had already set off for the caves, bearing on 
their head tables, chairs, and all the materials for breakfast. We soon fol- 
lowed, either on horseback or in palanquins, over an irregular bridle path 
winding through thickets or jungle... The distance from Clareabad to 
the caves, in a straight line, is three and three-quarter miles, but the wind- 
ing of the road increases it to at least five; the whole distance from Bombay 
is about 20 miles, quite far enough to ride for an appetite to breakfast. 

“We alighted at the foot of a large tree, in a deep ravine. There was no 
appearance of the caves, for vegetation was so luxuriant that even the path 
to them was concealed. The ascent is steep.... When we had mounted, 
perhaps a hundred feet, we emerged suddenly in front of the caves. The first 
sight of the two boldly sculptured columns, supporting a plain, solid entab- 
lature, over which there is hollowed out an oblong square, is strikingly pic- 
turesque. Within these are two ante rooms, each about 35 feet broad by 12 
deep, and beyond them, an unfinished apartment... [A bit farther in] stands 
the great cave.... [in which there are statues of lions], a statue of Boudha 23 
feet high, carved from the living rock.... In due course, breakfast was en- 
joyed, after which numerous other caves were seen, some filled with statues. 
These were collectively called the “City of Canorin.’ 

“About four oclock P.M., Commodore Kennedy and Mr. Roberts 
entered their palanquins, preceded by the attendants on foot, bearing tables, 
chairs, and baskets of fragments and utensils of our household, and we 
bade farewell to the temples of Kenery and the City of Canorin. We reached 
Clareabad at sunset and soon were seated around the social board. The 
wines were cooled with ice from the United States, lately brought here for 
the first time. The usual mode of cooling wine in India is to sew a flannel 
over the decanter or bottle, and wet it with a solution of nitre [saltpeter or 
potassium nitrate].” 

e 
Sight Seeing Near Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, November 25, Wednesday: “Bombay. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Employed painting ship. Received 38 bags of bread.” 
* Temperature: 81°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At daylight we mounted and 
struck across the country to Ambolee (a scattered village consisting of a 
Portuguese church and a few huts), to visit the caves of Jogheyseer. After 
a pleasant ride of four miles, we alighted at a house prepared for our re- 
ception, where we found that the Commodore and Mr. Roberts had al- 
ready arrived. What seemed almost incredible, the servants were also there 
with their loads of furniture, and were busily preparing breakfast... The 
caves of Jogheyseer are about two miles in a northeasterly direction from 
the village... [A visit was made to the caves, which were damp and con- 
tained many statues, most in a state of deterioration. The party then re- 
turned to enjoy breakfast.] 

“After breakfast we again set forward to Bandora, distant eight miles... 
[Other villages and caves were visited by the group.]” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, November 26, Thursday: “Bombay. Moderate 

breezes and pleasant. Received on board variously ships’ stores.” * Tem- 


perature: 84°. 
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e 
Court Martial Sentence Enforced 

Log entry: 1835, November 27, Friday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. 8 musicians came off to the ship. At 8 called all hands to 
witness punishment and gave James Chambers (midshipman) 9 lashes 
with the cats. Samuel Waggoner 8 lashes and James Harvey 17 lashes 
and sent him on board the Enterprise to receive the remaining 25 ac- 
cording to sentence of a Court Martial. Received on board variously of 
ship’s stores.” * Temperature: 81°. 

e 
Visit From the Superintendent of the Indian Navy 

Log entry: 1835, November 28, Saturday: “Bombay. Light airs 
and pleasant. At 11 A.M. Sir Charles Malcolm, Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy, visited the ship and was received by a salute of 18 guns.” * 
Temperature: 82°. 

e 
Roberts and Companions Visit Islands of Elephanta 

Log entry: 1835, November 29, Sunday: “Bombay. These 24 hours 
light airs and pleasant. Received two new boats from the dock yard and 
other ship’ stores.” * Temperature: 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “One morning, at half-past 
six oclock, our party, under the guidance of Captain Roberts, embarked 
in two bunder boats, for the far-famed island of Elephanta.” 

While there, the group viewed Hindu shrines. 

e 


Punishments Exacted 

Log entry: 1835, November 30, Monday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. At9 A.M. called all hands to witness punishment. Disrated John 
(James I.] Forbes (2G) and Fred Vaughan (2G) of the Enterprise and pun- 
ished both with 37 lashes with the cats of which the latter received 19 on 
board the ship and the remainder on board the Enterprise. Also punished 
D.H. Thomas, G.C. Clark, Hugh Davis, and John Nye (L), S. Harris 
(O.H.) & Dfavid]. Harlin (Cap. Mizen Top) with 37 lashes each as per 


sentence of a Court Martial.” 
e 


The Search for Good Drinking Water 
Letter to the Sultan of Muscat 

Log entry: 1835, December 1, Tuesday: “Bombay. Light airs and 
pleasant. Filling up with water. Received on board various ship’ stores. At 
8 called all hands and crossed top gallant yards.” * Temperature: 80°. 

Narrative: It seems that some of the drinking water was contami- 
nated, resulting in widespread sickness throughout the crew for the next 
several weeks. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “There are but few springs on 
the island [of Bombay]. Fresh water is supplied from large cisterns or 
tanks, which are filled by the rains; but it is not considered wholesome, 
nor does it preserve well at sea; therefore, vessels carrying passengers usu- 
ally call at Ceylon...for this important article. A singular disease is said to 
arise from the use of Bombay water; an insect, or worm, is conveyed from 
it into the system, which after a time makes its appearance upon the sur- 
face of the body, in a vesicle, frequently as large as half a hen’s leg. When 
this vesicle is opened, the extremity of a white thread-like worm is per- 
ceived.... The animal occasionally attains several feet in length, and it 
causes severe pain to the patient; a servant on board suffered many weeks 
from one, which first made its appearance on the calf of the leg.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary; letter from Kennedy to the 
Sultan of Muscat (in reply to the Sultan’s letter of November 6, 1835): 

“The following letter from Commodore Kennedy was written to His 


Highness in reply, to express our grateful sense of his kindness: 


To His Highness, Syed Syeed bin Sultan. 
City of Muscat. 
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May it please your Highness,—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt, by the Bagelah, of the eleven lost guns of the Peacock, 
owing to the untiring and indefatigable exertions of your Highness. 

I shall not fail to make known to my government the heavy 
debt of gratitude previously incurred to your Highness, for the 
truly friendly and prompt measures which were adopted, when it 
was made known by Mr. Roberts that the Peacock was stranded, 
and in great distress, near the island of Mazeira. 

My country can never forget the numerous acts of kindness 
received at your Highnesss hands, and which were marked by a 
promptness, which deserves the just admiration of the world. 

Your Highness will please accept the homage, respect, and 
gratitude, which every officer and man on board the Peacock per- 
sonally feel for your Highnesss never-ending exertions in render- 
ing so many prompt, and more than friendly acts, for our benefit; 
and no one can more sensibly feel it than the undersigned, who 
has the honor to subscribe himself, with the highest considerations 
of esteem, respect, and gratitude, 

Your Highness most obedient and humble servant, 

Edmund P. Kennedy 

Commanding the naval forces of the U.S. on the East India 
and Asiatic station. 

U.S. Flag Ship Peacock, Bombay harbor, Dec. Ist, 1835. 

P.S.—Your Highness’ letter, by the Bagelah, which brought 
the guns, has been received; in which your Highness signifies your 
intention of recovering, if possible, the chain cables left by the 
Peacock at Mazeira. | entreat your Highness, that if, by your 
Highness continued generous exertions, they should be found, 
you will not take the trouble to send them to Bombay, as I shall 
have sailed hence before they can arrive; but I beg that your High- 
ness will cause them to be put to use in any manner in which they 
may be serviceable until they shall be called for. 

Respectfully, E.P.K. 


Letter from Capt. Stribling of the Peacock, December 1, 1835, 
published in the Bombay Gazette, December 15, 1835, as later printed in 
Niles’ Register:' 

We find the following correspondence in the Bombay Gazette of the 
15th December: 


Messrs. Editors. Assured that you will not object to publish- 
ing the enclosed copy of a letter from Commodore E.P. Kennedy, 
to Sir Charles Malcolm, I forward it to you, to show you that we 
are not unmindful of the kindness and attention received from 
the officers of the government during our stay at Bombay. 

I am sure that the friendly feelings produced by our visit to 
this presidency will be long cherished by us. 

Very respectfully, yours, obediently, 

C.K. Stribling. 

U.S. ship Peacock, Bombay, Dec. 2d, 1835. 

SIR: I cannot leave Bombay without expressing through you 
the obligations which I feel to the master attendant and the officers 
of the dock at this place, for the prompt and efficient assistance 
which I have received in the repairs of this ship, and the schooner 
Enterprise; without such friendly aid and assistance, our refit would 
have been attended with increased expense and delay. I would at the 
same time desire to express, in the name of my country, the obliga- 
tions I feel to the governor in council for his ready compliance with 
every request which I have had occasion to make: and I shall take 
care that the government of the United States is duly informed of 





the same. Permit me also to say, that for your continued personal 

attentions, I cannot express myself in terms equal to my feelings. | 

am, sir, with great respect, yours, respectfully, 
(Signed) E.P. Kennedy, commanding U.S. Naval forces. 
To Capt. Sir Charles Malcolm, R.N. superintendent of the 

Indian navy. 

U.S. ship Peacock, Bombay, Dec. 1, 1835.” 
e 
More Punishments 

Log entry: 1835, December 2, Wednesday: “Bombay. Light airs 
and pleasant. Crew employed painting quarter boats. Received on board 
various ship’ stores. At 9 called all hands to witness punishment. Gave A. 
Thompson (3rd Capt. Fore), Thomas Harlin (Capt. Mizen Top), John 
Nye (seaman) & T. Fisher (O.S.) one dozen lashes with the cats each. 
Shipped John Oliver.”? * Temperature: 79°. 

Narrative: The court martial had convened on November 9, 1835. 
The record indicates that in total, 18 crew members were punished for 
drunkenness and other unnamed offenses. The most severe punishment— 
42 lashes—was given to James Harvey. 

e 
Log entry: 1835, December 3, Thursday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 


and pleasant. Received on board various ship’ stores.” * Temperature: 80°. 
e 


December 4 to 15, 1835 
(Bombay to Columbo, Ceylon) 





Leaving Bombay 

Log entry: 1835, December 4, Friday: “Bombay. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At daylight called all hands to make sail. Slipped our moor- 
ings and stood out of Bombay Harbor with the Enterprise in company. 
At7 discharged the pilot. At 9:30 took the following compass bearings. 
Light House NNE '/2 E. Hanary Island N by E '/2 E. Ends pleasant.” * 
Temperature: 78°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At sunrise on the 4th of De- 
cember, accompanied by the Enterprise, we got under way and bade fare- 
well to the British capital of western India, leaving few behind to regret 
our departure, or from whom we separated with emotion. 

“A large number of the officers and men were suffering from fever, 
brought on by exposure during their night watches to the land winds, 
which came to us loaded with miasma exhaled from the marshy lands 
over which they blew. Scarcely an individual on board escaped attack, and 
for three months [from this point forward] the sick list numbered nearly 
one-fourth of the crew. Though severe in its symptoms, it nevertheless 


yielded in every case to the treatment adopted.” 
e 


Along the Coast of India 

Log entry: 1835, December 5, Saturday: “Coast of Malabar. At sea. 
During these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Land in sight on 
larboard beam. Enterprise in company astern. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary.” * Daily distance: 89 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Bombay), 89 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° 
to 85°. Latitude 17° 02’ N. Longitude 73° 04’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “In order to avail ourselves 
of the regular land and sea breezes we kept close to the land, fanning 
gently along our way. The coast of the Concan presented diversified 
landscapes of an undulated country near the beach, with a background 
formed by the ranges of the Ghaut Mountains rising, blue in the dis- 
tance, toward the clouds...” 





' May, 28, 1836, p. 229. 
2 Shipped: Brought on board (just the opposite of what shipped means on land). 
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Two British Ships Receive Visitors 

Log entry: 1835, December 6, Sunday: “Coast of Malabar. At sea. 
These 24 hours moderate breezes and clear. Enterprise in company astern. 
At 11 A.M. boarded the English ship Lady Raffles from Portsmouth, En- 
gland in company with the Charlotte from Canton bound to Bombay. At 
11:15 called all hands to muster, read the Articles of War and performed 
Divine Services.” * Daily distance: 81 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Bombay), 170 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
81° to 84°. Latitude 15° 45’ N. Longitude 73° 36’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 6th we passed the 
site of Goa...” 

e 
Near George’s Island 

Log entry: 1835, December 7, Monday: “Coast of Malabar. At sea. 
During these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At midnight George’ 
Island bore N by E. Distance 12 miles. Enterprise in company astern.” ¢ 
Daily distance: 105 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Bombay), 275 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 83°. 
Latitude 14° 14’ N. Longitude 74° 27’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 8, Tuesday: “During these 24 hours 
light breezes and pleasant weather. Enterprise in company. The land in 
sight on the larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Bombay), 356 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 81° to 83°. Latitude 13° 11’ N. Longitude 74° 49’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 9, Wednesday: “Coast of Malabar. 
During these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Enterprise in com- 
pany astern. Land in sight on the larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 48 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Bombay), 404 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 86°. Latitude 12° 10’ N. 
Longitude 75° 08’E. 

® 
Tradesmen Visit in Canoes 

Log entry: 1835, December 10, Thursday: “Coast of Malabar. These 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 3:30 A.M. passed a brig stand- 
ing to the westward. Enterprise in company astern. At 10 A.M. tacked to 
the N & E. Land on the larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 66 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Bombay), 470 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 81° to 85°. Latitude 11° 12’ N. Longitude 
75° 43’E., this being the location of Calicut. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The breeze was so light and 
the sea so smooth, that canoes came alongside, laden with vegetables, fruits, 
live birds in cages, baskets made of rattan and various little articles, which 
were offered for sale at moderate prices, by dark colored natives dressed in 
very small kummerbunds, and broad rimmed, low crowned hats of coconut 
leaves. Among the birds were several of a species called ‘miners’ [mynahs], 
remarkable for having a comb and gills of bright yellow, finely contrasted 
with the shining black of their plumage; they partake somewhat of the char- 
acter of the parrot, inasmuch as it is said they may be readily taught to 
repeat words. Their natural note is comparable to the voice of a young pig.” 

® 
Cochin and Calicut 

Log entry: 1835, December 11, Friday: “Coast of Malabar. These 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 6 P.M. the town of Cabot 
bore per compass N & E. At P.M. backed the mizen topsail for the schoo- 
ner. Passed in sight of the flag staff & shipping in the port of Cochin 
Land in sight on the larboard beam. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily 
distance: 96 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
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Bombay), 587 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 84°. Latitude 
9°51’ N. Longitude 76° 27’E., this being the location of Cochin. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 11th we passed 
Calicut... In the afternoon we passed Cochin, which was a considerable 
place when the Portuguese first made themselves masters of it, but which 
was afterwards despoiled by the Dutch, and is now of little note. From 
this place the port-register was sent on board, and we were requested to 
record the name of the ship and any news we might bring. Canoes boarded 
us from Cochin, with vegetables, fruit, parrots, monkeys, &c.” 

e 
Near the Town of Alipha 

Log entry: 1835, December 12, Saturday: “SW Coast of Hindustan. 
At sea. These 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 6 P.M. town of 
Alipha bore per compass E by N. Inspected the crew at quarters. Land in 
sight on the larboard beam. The Schooner Enterprise in company.” * Daily 
distance: 73 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Bombay), 640 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 84°. Latitude 
8° 35’ N. Longitude 46° 39’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “A register was sent on board 
from Alipee, a town a little to the southward [of Cochin].” 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 13, Sunday: “These 24 hours moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant weather. Passed the port of Aujengo. At 9 A.M. 
took in top sails and single reefed the topsails. Land on the larboard 
beam. Enterprise in company on the weather quarter.” * Daily distance: 
48 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Bombay), 
688 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 83°. Latitude 7° 46’ 
N. Longitude 77° 28’E. 

e 
Lighthouse on Ceylon Sighted 

Log entry: 1835, December 14, Monday: “Off Cape Comorant 
[a.k.a. Cape Comorin]. At sea. During these 24 hours moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. At 7 A.M. made s[ignal] 937 to the Enterprise. Made 
a sail to leeward. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 123 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Bombay), 812 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 6° 40’ N. Lon- 
gitude 79° 24’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the night of the 14th we 
had a refreshing shower, the first since leaving Zanzibar, and about ten 
oclock, the light-house of Columbo, distant 20 miles, was descried from 
the fore top-sail yard; but we were not regaled by the spicy odors from 
‘India’s utmost isle, which certain travelers tell us announced the vicinity 
of Ceylon long before it may be discerned even by the best telescope from 


the masthead of the loftiest ship.” 
e 


The Harbor of Columbo, Ceylon 
Description of Columbo 

Log entry: 1835, December 15, Tuesday: “Off Cape Comorant. At 
sea. These 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Made preparatory 
signal 111 to the Enterprise. At 8 P.M. squally with rain. Columbo Light 
in sight bearing per compass N.E. At 5 A.M. Beating in for Columbo and 
the island of Ceylon. Were boarded by a Government boat. At 9:30 called 
all hands to bring ship to an anchor. At 10 received a pilot aboard. At 11 
came to an anchor in the harbor of Columbo in 7 fathoms water. Saluted 
the town with 21 guns which was [returned] with an equal number. Flag 
staff bearing S.E. by '/2 E.” * Daily distance: 42 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Bombay), 855 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 78° to 83°. 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Bombay to Columbo: 
77-7111 miles. 





' The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Columbo is placed on the 
western coast of Ceylon. It is divided into two parts; one within the fort, 
and the other outside of it, which is called the Pettah. The town within 
the fort is laid out regularly; the streets are broad, macadamized, and 
planted with the hibiscus, which affords a pleasant shade. The houses are 
generally one story high, built in the Dutch style with a porch or corridor 
in front, besides a paling, which encloses a small plot of grass or flowers. 
The Pettah is much of the same character, except that it is but little shaded, 
and the dwellings are of a more humble appearance. The fort is chiefly 
inhabited by Europeans; the Pettah, by natives and castes, originally from 
India and the neighboring islands. In 1832, the population was 31,519.” 


December 16 to 24, 1835 
(At Columbo, Ceylon) 


e 
Harbor of Columbo 
Mongoose vs. Cobra 
Other Incidents 

Log entry: 1835, December 16, Wednesday: “Harbor of Columbo. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. The Commodore visited the Authorities 
ashore and was saluted with 13 guns which was returned from the ship.” 
¢ Temperature: 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “[In the] morning we were 
greeted with clear sunshine and a gentle breeze. The shores of Ceylon 
were observed to be low, and clothed with verdure to the water's edge; but, 
a few miles in the background, ranges of mountains rose among the clouds; 
and one solitary cone, towering nearly 7,000 feet above the level of the 
sea,! stood an excellent landmark for ships approaching the roads... 





5, 2 [4 


The island of Ceylon, southeast off the tip of India. The U.S.S. 
Peacock anchored at Columbo, the main port. (George Philip & 
Son, Liverpool, 1852) 





“As we drew near we discovered the fort and town of Columbo, al- 
most hidden by groves of coconuts and shade trees. The most visible ob- 
jects were the light-house and flag-staff, which, being white, are in admi- 
rable contrast to the all pervading green foliage. Here and there the corner 
of some white bungalow or more humble dwelling peered from beneath 
the trees, and the weather worn towers of a mosque and a Dutch church 
rose high and stood out sharply against the mountain background. 

“A pilot boarded us about ten o'clock, and in an hour afterwards both 
vessels anchored about a mile from the shore, the first American men-of- 
war to have entered the port. The Peacock saluted the place with 21. 

“The smoke of the salutes was still seen rolling in clouds before the 
gentle breeze when we left the ship for the town. There were two English 
vessels in the roads; the usual number at one time does not exceed four or 
five, and during the southwest monsoon the place is entirely deserted. On 
a small point which forms a haven, incapable of sheltering vessels of more 
than a hundred tons, stands the custom house, a neat edifice, not very 
large, with a pretty corridor running around the lower story, surmounted 
by a sort of piazza and balustrade, from which there is a good view of the 
roads. Doubling close around this point, which is rocky and perhaps 20 
feet high, the boat floated on a smooth surface, and we came in sight ofa 
narrow wooden jetty projecting some yards from the shore for the conve- 
nience of landing... 

“At the door of the Master Attendant'’s office, which stands on the left 
side of the way, not far from the arched entrance of the fort, we were met by 
a Ceylonese, or rather Singhalese, whose long hair was secured in a knot on 
the back of his head by a large comb.... Captain James Steuart, the Master 
Attendant, who visited the ship at the earliest moment after our arrival, 
conducted us to pay our respects to Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, the Gover- 
nor and Captain-General of Ceylon. We walked through the archway and 
turned to the left, into a street, a hundred yards long, principally occupied 
by storehouses and guard-rooms of soldiers on duty. The healthful looks of 
His Britannic Majesty's troops, whom we met at every few yards through- 
out the fort, were the very best evidence of the salubrity of Columbo.... 

“Passing a thick wall we came upon a green esplanade, the margins of 
which, on two sides, are planted with shade trees. Near this parade ground 
stands a pile, built in the Dutch style, called the ‘King’s House, which is the 
residence of the governor. Part of the edifice was under repair. Not long 
since, the whole tile roof of the main building fell off, and exposed the palm 
leaf hatching. Under a lofty portico an English sentinel was pacing back- 
ward and forward, and within the threshold a porter, in a most theatrical 
garb, met us, and announced our names. In a few minutes His Excellency 
received us in a most hospitable and courteous manner, in a long hall that 
opened upon a fine corridor, or as it is termed in the East, veranda... 

“After the interview, which gave us a very favorable opinion of the 
governor, I visited the Columbo Library, which contains about 10,000 
volumes, ranged ina long airy hall, furnished with chairs, sofas, and tables, 
upon which may be seen the best daily journals and the leading periodical 
publications of England and India. It is freely open to strangers, and the 
librarian is ever ready to wait upon the visitors.... While turning over 
some gazettes at the Columbo Library, | was addressed very politely by an 
elderly gentleman, who invited me with as many of my messmates as 
would accompany me, to breakfast with him the next day at Bagatelle, 
the name of his garden. 

“Captain Steuart had procured for me an invitation to witness a 
battle between a mangouste [mongoose] and a cobra di capello [hooded 
cobra], among the most poisonous serpents of India, at the house and 
under the direction of Dr. J. Kinnis, staff assistant surgeon and superin- 
tendent of vaccination in the Columbo district. At the appointed hour | 
was kindly welcomed by the doctor, and was introduced to several ladies 
and officers of the British Army. Dr. Kinnis is a lover of natural history... 





| Probably the mountain known today as Piduralangala, 8,287 feet. 
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Everything being ready, the young mangouste, not much larger than a 
kitten, was brought from his cage. The doctor seized the snake by the 
back of the neck, between his thumb and forefinger, and then liberated it 
upon the floor... The little mangouste was then placed on the floor, four 
or five feet from the serpent. The animal fixed his small eyes steadily upon 
his enemy for a moment, and cautiously approached a few steps, when the 
snake, now on the alert, quickly struck his head at him, and the mangouste 
as quickly retreated about as far as he had advanced. In an instant the 
gaze of the two combatants was fixed on each other, and in the next the 
mangouste moved forward a few steps, rushed like lightning upon the 
cobra, and seizing his head in his mouth, shook his prey violently, with a 
fierce growl, as the cat does the unfortunate mouse... 

“The party now adjourned to the museum, which has been recently es- 
tablished under the direction of Dr. Kinnis [and viewed a collection of snakes, 
two tigers, and other animals}. It was late in the afternoon when we took leave 
of the party, and directed our walk to the ramparts of the fort, which was built 
by the Dutch, and is a mile and a quarter in circumference. It has seven 
bastions, connected by curtains, and is defended by 300 pieces of cannon; it 
has six gates... Itwas taken from the Dutch on the 15th of February, 1796...” 

Narrative: During the next week the officers of the Peacock spent 
much time ashore, visiting scenic attractions, going on short tours, and 
visiting English and other people in their homes. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 17, Thursday: “Columbo. Light airs 

and pleasant. Filled up with water.” * Temperature: 77°. 
e 

Log entry: 1835, December 18, Friday: “Columbo. Light airs and 

pleasant.” * Temperature range: 78° to 84°. 
e 
Natives Offer Trinkets 

Log entry: 1835, December 19, Saturday: “Columbo. Moderate 
breezes and near pleasant weather. Shipped John McLean, Edward Smith, 
Joseph Brown, Wm. Richards and Henry Taylor. At 10:45 veered 15 fathom 
on larboard channel and parted the ring. Let go the starboard anchor and 
veered 15 fathoms on cable.” * Temperature range: 75° to 83°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Every day, while at Columbo, 
several of the tribe came on board in dhonies to sell jewelry and collec- 
tions of shells, mostly from Trincomalee, very nicely arranged in baskets 
woven of palm leaves. Some brought uncut stones; others, knife-handles 
and snuff-boxes, made of elephant’s teeth (not tusks), which were to us 
novel and very pretty. Some on board made wonderful bargains, and dis- 
covered when it was too late that their jewels were of some base metal 
nicely gilded. Among the most admired gems were the moonstone and 
the cat’s eye. The most singular is the star-stone, a variety of sapphire 
which, when subjected to a strong light, presents a star composed of six 
delicate white rays, turn it whatever way you may.” 

e 
Sightseeing 

Log entry: 1835, December 20, Sunday: “Columbo. Light airs and 
pleasant. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and performed Divine 
Service.” * Temperature range: 75° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “About 10 oclock one morn- 
ing we mustered a party of six or eight, and hired a ‘bandy,’ sometimes 
called a palanquin carriage, a long-bodied vehicle set on low wheels, capa- 
bly of carrying four passengers.” 

Ruschenberger and his friends embarked upon a sightseeing tour 
guided by a local resident, a Mr. L., who was the father of 24 children and 
who lived in a mansion. The visitor viewed the “cinnamon ground,” con- 
sisting of a “wilderness of green bushes and shrubs,” the bark of which 
yielded cinnamon in season. 
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“Mr. L. has a considerable dash of the antiquary in his tastes, and 
during a residence of 30 years in different parts of Ceylon, has picked up 
much curious information relative to the inhabitants. He told me that in 
digging he had found several coins of Augustus Caesar. He showed us 
several Kandyan coins, and a book, written in Singhalese, upon leaves of 
the talipot tree. Not the least interesting sight at Columbo is a very large 
elephant, employed every day in conveying great trees to the landing place, 
where he piles them carefully, by aid of his tusks and trunk, thus perform- 
ing in a day the work of 20 men. 

“Judging from what we saw, the English society, consisting chiefly 
of the families of the civil and military officers of the government, is 
very pleasant, but not very extensive. The usual routine of life seems to 
be a lunch or tiffin about two oclock P.M., a ride or walk at five, and 
dinner at seven or eight.” 

e 
Miss Horton’s Birthday Ball 

Log entry: 1835, December 21, Monday: “Columbo. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant.” ¢ Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the night of the 21st 
we attended a ball at the King’s House, given on the birthday of Miss 
Horton, daughter of the governor. For the pleasure of the evening we are 
particularly indebted to Lady Horton; the previous day had been ap- 
pointed for sailing, and was postponed at her request. All were gay and 
agreeable, and the night passed happily away. A specimen of Eastern 
luxury was seen in the ballroom, where constantly moving punkas, de- 
pending from the ceiling, fanned the dancers as they moved in the qua- 
drille, or twirled in the waltz.” 

e 
Governor of Ceylon Comes Aboard the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1835, December 22, Tuesday: “Moderate breezes and 
pleasant. The Gov. of Ceylon and his servants hoisted the English flag at 
the fore, manned the yards, and saluted him with 17 guns. On his coming 
aboard & on his leaving the ship which was returned from the Port by a 


single salute of 17 guns.” * Temperature: 82°. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, December 23, Wednesday: “Columbo. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant employed setting up head stags &c filled up with 
water.” * Temperature: 82°. 

News from the Peacock, datelined December 23, 1835, as later 
published in Niles’ Register: ' 

“CRUISE OF THE PEACOCK: By the ship Shepherdess, from 
Bombay arrived at Salem, we have received papers and letters to the 
23d December. At that date the U.S. ship Peacock and schooner En- 
terprise were at Columbo, Isle of Ceylon, where they had put in for 
water, &c. The officers and crews of both vessels were in good health, 
and not a death had occurred since the commencement of the cruise. 
[ Gazette” 

e 
Farewell to Ceylon 
Edmund Roberts Writes to His Children 

Log entry: 1835, December 24, Thursday: “Columbo. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 11 A.M. called all hands up to anchor. Hove in 
on the starboard & chain to 30 fathoms and weighed the larboard anchor 
& found the stock broken and ring gone. Got the anchor in board. Made 
signal 823 to the schooner.” * Temperature: 81°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 24th of December, 
after sunset, we got under way, bidding an unwilling farewell to Ceylon, 
which, whether considered in respect to its natural sources of wealth, its 
climate, or flourishing condition, is the brightest spot in the colonial pos- 


sessions of the British crown.” 





1 May, 28, 1836, p. 229. 
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Edmund Roberts writes to his children: ' 


For Misses Catharine W, S. [Catharine Whipple and Sarah] 
Roberts & Sisters and Mrs. Harriet S. Parker. 

Columbo in the Island of Ceylon, 

December 24, 1835 

My dear Children, 

You will be much surprised to find a letter dated from this “Holy 
Island” —Holy it is called because it has been a stronghold for the 
Buddhists and at Candy [Kandy] about 80 miles from here is a 
tooth of Gautama Buddha guarded by seven splendid coverings rich 
in gold & precious stones & guarded night and day by a host of 
priests—but the knowing ones say it is a tusk of a wild Boar— 

We had a passage of ten days beautiful weather to this place & 
touched without anchoring along the whole western coast of In- 
dia at various places—was at Mangalore alone—Cochin— 
Calicut—Ally ei Quilon, &c., &c., Xe. 

Finding our water very bad we touch’d in here, very much to 
our satisfaction, We were rec'd by a grand escort of British Soldiers 
& saluted with 18 guns, and went in procession to the Kings House 
where the Govr resides. Visited The right Honbl. Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton GCH—the initials mean Grand Cross of Hanover. Having 
been introduced to him as a Diplomatic Agent or Envoy to Asia by 
the worthy old Commodore, he insisted upon my residing at his 
house, where I have remaind for the last ten days. 

We have had feasts upon feasts—balls upon balls—tiffins upon 
tiffins—& rides without number—have been visited by all the 
big wigs & the lots of good things which have disappeared at Maj. 
Gen. Sir John Wilson's, Judge Ruffs, &c., 8¢c., and at two elegant 
regimental messes would excite the envy of an anchorite. This 
John Bull? as I have always said is a noble animal. The hospitality 
of the Gov & his “Lady Wilmot Horton” and all the first people 
has been unbounded as it was at Bombay—I am so accustomed to 
dine with Emperors, Kings, Sultans, Governors, &c., that I cer- 
tainly ought to hold my head so high in posture as finally to break 
my neck over all the small fry in the world, for my exit must & 
ought to be greatest of the common line of plebeians. 

A vessel was here from Salem which left early in August, & it 
was very gratifying to see a paper so near home. Rail Roads, whale 
fishing seem to engage the attention of the good people of Portsm— 
the “Go Ahead” system agrees entirely with my views. 

Rupert Waldron has been sick with fever—is now nearly recov- 
ered—am happy to say. A very few only have escaped it—no 
deaths—nearly every fourth man above 45 is now sick on board the 
P{eacock]—none dangerously. We sail this day for Sumatra & shall 
be there in 8 or 10 days touching at three or four ports to show our 
22 teeth at them & 10 of the Enterprises-—but hope we shall not be 
under the necessity of making mince meat of the savages.’ In 25 
days from this I shall be at Batavia where I am anticipating the great- 
est pleasure in receiving letters from you all & Doct. B., &c., &c. 

I have picked up some curiosities and two beautiful work boxes 
done in elegant Mosaic for yourselves & Hatty, I send by the bearer 
of this, Capt. Kinsman, Ship Shepherdess of Salem Five sacks of 
dates markd R and one iron bound keg of Bombay pickled mangos 
mark‘d “From R. Bombay Pickled Mangos.” 


If an opportunity serves one must go to Harriett [sic|—the 





remainder keep and use giving some to your friends. If the ship 
goes to N.Y. I shall order one to be left for Delhi—if she goes to 
Boston I suppose all will be sent by Cap't K to you. The boxes I 
will send the first good opportunity. Cap't K’s vessel is so full | am 
unwilling to trouble him.* Keep the mangos till I return. They are 
much esteemed here & in England. 

(Written in margin: ] If Capt K goes to Boston I have re- 
quested him to send one sack of dates to N.Y. to Grinnell & Co 
for Amasa J. Parker which I believe is the name of the firm Harriett 
belongs to—Remember me most kindly particularly to all friends 
not forgetting Mrs. Woodlock. 

Yours affectionately, Edmund Roberts. 

P.S. If drawing or any other useful study is taught in 
P[ortsmouth] all go that wishes. 

[Written in margin on first page] P.S. I have no time to write 
Harriett separately but as this is addressed to her as well as your- 
selves send it to her or a copy. If dear Sarah, Mama, & Fanny will 
be benefited by going to another school than yours [several words 


not clear], by all means send them. 
e 


December 25, 1835, to January 12, 1836 
(Columbo to Batavia Roads) 
e 
At Sea 

Log entry: 1835, December 25, Friday: “Off South Point of Island 
of Ceylon. At sea. These 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. 
At 5:15 P.M. hoisted the cornet to the fore and fired a gun. Made prepa- 
ratory signal 1060 to the Enterprise. Passed Midshipman Norvelle [or 
Norville], left the ship. At 6:15 called all hands up anchor. Got underweigh 
and made sail. Light house bore per compass E by S. The South Point of 
land in sight SSE '/2 E. Carpenters employed in stocking the starboard 
beam anchor.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 4 fathoms; same as total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon). Temperature range: 76° 
to 84°. Latitude 6° 01’ N. Longitude 80° 12’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The day after sailing from 
Columbo was nearly calm, and we found ourselves not far from Point de 





Galle. Two dhonies came alongside to sell various articles of jewelry— 
snuff boxes and knife handles, of elephant’s teeth, and ladies’ work boxes, 
manufactured of calamander, and other woods of the country. Our visi- 
tors remained several hours, to our amusement and, perhaps, their profit. 
They observed the mode of traffic common throughout India, which is to 
ask most unreasonable prices, and receive as much as they can obtain. 
One of them demanded five and twenty dollars for a box, and, at last, sold 
it for five; and another sold a desk for a dollar and a half, for which he had 
been asking ten. Their jewels were false. Towards sunset, having disposed 
of nearly all of their wares, the aquatic pedlars left us, and the governor of 
Galle sent a boat alongside to inquire the news.” 

Narrative: In 1835, Christmas was not widely celebrated by Ameri- 
cans, many of whom considered it to be a Catholic holiday, not one of 
general interest to the majority of Protestants or people of other faiths. In 
his two entries for Christmas (1834 and 1835) in Tivo Years Before the Mast, 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., noted for the first, “This day was Christmas, but 
it brought us no holiday,” and this for the second, “The day was Christmas, 
and as it rained all day long, and there were no hides’ to take in, the captain 
gave us a holyday (the first he had had since leaving Boston)...” 





! Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 

2 Popular nickname for England and the British Empire. 

3 The attitude of the Malay natives toward Americans was not known, and those aboard the Peacock were cautious. 

4 The Shepherdess, Captain Kinsman. 

5 Dana and his crew bought tens of thousands of hides in California and stowed them aboard the ship, for carriage back to Boston and resale there. 
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Illness Forces Change of Plans 

Log entry: 1835, December 26, Saturday: “Indian Ocean. These 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Got larboard anchor over the 
bow. At 3:30 parted the jib stay. Got the long guns aft and lashed them to 
the mainmast. Land in sight on the larboard beam. Enterprise in company 
astern.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Columbo, Ceylon), 135 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
70° to 83°. Latitude 5° 06’ N. Longitude 80° 39’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The day felt the favoring 
winds blowing freshly from the Bay of Bengal; they brought us rain in 
abundance, which was deemed to be anything but advantageous to the 
health of the persons on board. We were bound to Acheen, and several 
ports on the northwest coast of Sumatra, but the bad weather, in connec- 
tion with the sickly state of the ship, induced the commander in chief to 
shape a course directly for Java. We steered more to the southward.” 

Narrative: The rain mentioned by Ruschenberger is not noted in the 
ships log. Apparently, the crew was still suffering from contaminated wa- 


ter inadvertently taken aboard in the drinking water stores at Bombay. 
e 


Log entry: 1835, December 27, Sunday: “At sea. These 24 hours 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 11 A.M. called all hands and performed 
Divine Service. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 133 miles, 
2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 268 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 3° 53’ N. Lon- 
gitude 82° 03’E. 

° 

Log entry: 1835, December 28, Monday: “At sea. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Enterprise in company astern.” * 
Daily distance: 138 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Columbo, Ceylon), 407 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° 
to 81°. Latitude 3° 33’ N. Longitude 84° 00’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 29, Tuesday: “At sea. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Latterly part squally with rain. Reduced 
and made sail as necessary. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 120 
miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 
527 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 3° 24’ N. 
Longitude 85° 43’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 30, Wednesday: “At sea. These 24 hours 
fresh breezes and squally with rain at intervals. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 607 
knots, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 81°. Latitude 3° 14’ N. Lon- 
gitude 87° 37’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1835, December 31, Thursday: “Commences with mod- 
erate breezes & cloudy with rain. Haul the main topsail to the mast and 
made signal 281 to the Enterprise. From 8 to mid moderate breezes and 
cloudy. From mid to meridian cloudy with showers of rain.” * Daily 
distance: 86 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Columbo, Ceylon), 694 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 
80°. Latitude 2° 45’ N. Longitude 88° 07’E. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling, 
Acting Commander.” 

e 
New Year’s Day 

Log entry: 1836, January 1, Friday: “At sea. Commences with squally 

weather attended with rain. Hove the main & mizen topsail to the mast 
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and made signal 281 to the Enterprise. At daylight discovered the Enter- 
prise hull down astern. Made signal 989 and hove to till she came up.” 
Daily distance: 74 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Columbo, Ceylon), 768 miles, 2 fathoms, ‘Temperature range: 79° to 82°. 
Latitude 1° 44’ N. Longitude 88° 51’E. 

Narrative: If there was a New Year's celebration it was not noted in 
the log. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 2, Saturday: “At sea. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Ends calm with rain. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily 
distance: 88 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Columbo, Ceylon), 856 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 82°. 
Latitude 1° 12’ N. Longitude 90° 03’E. 

e 
Many Ship-to-Ship Signals 

Log entry: 1836, January 3, Sunday: “At sea. Commences with light 
airs and pleasant. At 1:30 A.M. the Enterprise made telegraph signals 796, 
3260, 8464, 736 & 869 which were answered by 90 & 3 [numbers not 
clear]. Made signal 6464 & 6614 to the Enterprise which answered by 
3767, 1286, 2120 & 2132. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster, read 
the Articles of War, and performed Divine Services.” * Daily distance: 34 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 
891 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 1° 09’ N. 
Longitude 91° 33’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 4, Monday: “At sea. Light airs and pleas- 
ant. At 1 P.M. spoke the Enterprise. Ends squally with rain. Enterprise 
astern.” * Daily distance: 87 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Columbo, Ceylon), 979 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
81° to 83°. Latitude 0° 33’ N. Longitude 92° 00’E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 5, Tuesday: “At sea. Commences light 
airs and pleasant. Ends light air and rain. Enterprise in company astern.” * 
Daily distance: 51 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Columbo, Ceylon), 1,030 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° to 
83°. Latitude 0° 17’ N. Longitude 92° 44’E. 

e 
Third Crossing of the Equator 

Log entry: 1836, January 6, Wednesday: “At sea. Commences with 
light airs and pleasant. At 9 hove to for the schooner to come up. At 10 
pulled away. At 7 hove the main topsails to the mast. At 9 pulled away. 
Enterprise astern.” * Daily distance: 70 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,101 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 79° to 83°. Latitude 1° 29’ S. Longitude 94° 28’E. “Crossed 
the Line for the 3rd Time.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 6th of January we 
again entered the southern hemisphere, having crossed the equator for the 
third time since sailing from New York. Having heard no news from home 
for eight months, we now looked forward to the Straits of Sunda, with the 


pleasing anticipation of receiving letters from the United States. 
e 


False Fire and Blue Light 

Log entry: 1836, January 7, Thursday: “At sea. Commences with 
moderate breezes & light showers. At 7 took in all sails & single reefed F & 
CH topsail & furled mizen sail for a squall. Burnt a port fire for Enterprise. 
At 8:45 burn a false fire & blue light’ as a signal for the Enterprise Made 
and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 121 miles, 3 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,222 miles, 2 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 1°58’ S. Longitude 95° 56’E. 








i i i i icati } ise, it Serv ify the other that the two had separated 
| The blue light or fire was a naval distress signal, but in the context of communication between the Peacock and the Enterprise, it served to notify the c p " 


and it was desired that the ships draw closer or at least signal their presence. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, January 8, Friday: “At sea. Commences moderate 
breezes and cloudy. From 8 to midnight fresh breezes and squally. Ends 
pleasant. Enterprise astern.” * Daily distance: 154 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,377 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 3° 36’ S. Longitude 99° 00’E. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, January 9, Saturday: “At sea. These 24 hours 
moderate breeze and squally with rain. At 2 the Enterprise made signal 
776 and telegraphed the following numbers 6464, 2985, 6614, & 3260, 
answered by no. 99. Made and reduced sail as necessary. Enterpriseastern..” 
* Daily distance: 131 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,508 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° 
to 83°. Latitude 5° 42’ S. Longitude 100° 28° E. 

e 


Island of Sumatra Seen 

Log entry: 1836, January 10, Sunday: “Coast of Sumatra. At sea. 
Commences with light breezes and cloudy with rain. At 3:30 discovered 
land ahead at the south point of the island of Engano bearing per compass 
E.S.E. distance 16 miles. At 11 performed Divine Service. At 11:30 dis- 
covered on the weather bow. Burnt a blue light & 2 false fires for the 
Enterprise.” * Daily distance: 167 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,675 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 5° 56’ S. Longitude 103° 54’E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On Sunday evening we de- 
scried the island of Sumatra enveloped in dark masses of clouds, and at 11 
oclock P.M. we passed the island of Crokatoa [Krakatoa], at the western 
entrance of the straight.” 

e 
Edmund Roberts Writes to His Children 

Log entry: 1836, January 11, Monday: “Coast of Sumatra. At sea. 
Commenced with moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. Running down 
the southern and eastern end of the island of Sumatra, the larboard end of 
the island of Good Fortune. Bore per compass N.N.E. At 5 P.M. the Centre 
of Good Fortune Island bore N.W. by '/2 N. Heysen Peak bearing N.E. At 
6:20 Heysen Peak bore N by W.” * Daily distance: 106 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,781 miles, 0 


fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Coordinates not recorded. 
Edmund Roberts writes to his children: ' 


On board U.S.S. Peacock off Angier, Straits of Sunda, Java 
5 oclock in the morning 
January 11, 1836 


To Misses C.W. & S. [Catharine Whipple and Sarah] Roberts, 
Portsm. NH 

and 

Mrs. H.L. [Harriet Langdon] Parker 

Delhi—Delaware Cy, N. York 


My dear Children. 

We have this moment arrived off Angier in company with the 
Enterprise from Columbo in Ceylon from whence I wrote you per 
Shepherdess, Capt. Kinsman, by whom I sent 5 sacks dates & 1 keg 
mangos.’ We left there on the 24th ult., where I had a most agreeable 
time. I amas I have been perfectly well altho we have had 137 cases of 
fever alone & I believe not 20 in the whole ship have escaped. 

I am anticipating great pleasure in receiving letters from you here 
or at Batavia where I expect to be this evening & shall write you from 


there. Mr. Waldron has recovered from his fever and is well. 
May God bless you all, my dear children- 
Ever most affectionately, 
Yr father 
Edmund Roberts 


PS 
I send this & another of the same tenor & date expecting it 
will be put on board some vessel passing by from the China Sea. 


W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The night was dark, and it 
rained occasionally with an accompaniment of terrific thunder and light- 
ning, but the day dawned in all the tranquillity of smiling summer. The 
skies were serene and the air balmy and elastic. The island of Sumatra, clad 
in tropical green to the water’ edge, rose high on the north, a few fleecy 
clouds still lingering around its summit. ‘Java’s palmy isle’ stretched away 
on the south, smiling under a luxuriant vegetation, and the point and town 
of Angier were visible from the ship. Many eyes were directed towards that 
point, over the smooth face of the waters, to catch the cheering sight of the 
mail boat, which boards all vessels passing through the straits, to deliver 
and receive letters. Owing the liberality of the Dutch government (a soli- 
tary instance I believe), this accommodation is free of expense. 

“First, two canoes were descried, but only brought fruit and sea turtle, 
and it was 8 o'clock before the anxiously awaited boat reached the ship's 
side, and the postman stood on deck.... A leather bag with lock and key, 
sustained upon the left hip by a broad belt over the right shoulder, was his 
badge and the object of our interest. It was soon opened to our examina- 
tion, and after the strictest scrutiny was found to contain a register of the 
ships visited, a few worn letters, directed in different languages to differ- 
ent parts of the world, and a few others recently deposited for vessels 
expected, but none for the Peacock or Enterprise. Here were blighted smiles 
and disappointment... We looked forward to Batavia, not doubting a 
moment that we should there find letters, and before night the Angier 
mail bag was almost forgotten... The wind was ahead, and the night was 
sultry with rain, lightning, and thunder.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 12, Tuesday: “Strait of Sunda. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and occasional squalls. Beating up 
the Straits of Sunda. At 11 A.M. spoke a Dutch ship bound to Rotterdam. 
Enterprise astern.” * Daily distance: 11 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Columbo, Ceylon), 1,792 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 79° to 81°. Coordinates not recorded. “Ex{amined] C.K. 
Stribling, Acting Commander.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Columbo to Batavia, 
Java: 87-11/20 miles.’ 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The day was spent in beat- 
ing against the wind, among numerous islands, until six oclock, P.M. 
when we anchored in Batavia Roads, too late however to communicate 
with the shore.” 

An account published in Niles’ Register: The following is part of a 
commentary about the voyage published in Niles’ Register, Baltimore, 
months later: 

“It was decided to lay over at Bombay so that the Peacock could be 
placed into a large drydock for about three weeks, to thoroughly repair 
the hull (which had been patched in Muscat) and to restock the supplies 
that had been lost at Mazeira Island. The trip took 12 days in pleasant 
weather without unfavorable incident. 

“On December 4 the [U.S.S. Peacock] weighed anchor and headed 


southwest in the Indian Ocean, along the coast of Hindostan, reaching 





' Letter, marked “duplicate,” in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. The “duplicate” is explained in the letter’s postscript. 
2 The Shepherdess, a brig, of 194 tons, was built at Newcastle, Maine, circa 1805-1808. The Shepherdess is also noticed in the account for December 23, 1835. 


’ The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
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Sumatra (Bencoolen was the most important port), Java (Batavia was the leading port), the Gulf of Siam to the north, etc. (George 
Philip & Son, Liverpool, 1852) 


Colombo on the island of Ceylon on November 15. On the 24th the 
Peacock sailed onward, going through the Straits of Sunda on January 11, 
1836, and arriving at Batavia on the 12th. The layover for the Peacock and 
Enterprise at Batavia was anticipated slightly more than a month, with 


departure from that place to Siam scheduled for February 17.”! 
e 


January 13 to February 17 1836 
(Near and At Batavia Roads) 


Batavia Roads 

Log entry: 1836, January 13, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences and until 4 P.M. moderate breezes and pleasant. Working up 
through the Middleburgh passage. At 4 Harlaem Island bore E by S. 
Middleburgh Island. W.N.W. At 5:30 came to with the starboard anchor 
in 6!/2 ft water. Soft bottom. Veered to 40 fathoms chain. Enterprise on 
our starboard. Point Carawen E '/2 N. The Centre of Horne Island N by 
W. Landing place S by E. The American barque Diantha & a Dutch ship 
went to sea. At 8 saluted the authorities on shore with 17 guns which was 
returned by the same number. Saluted the Dutch [“Admiral” crossed out] 
Commodore with 13 guns and let fall the topsails. The salute was re- 
turned, At 11 saluted the American consul (Mr. Roberts) with 9 guns on 





visiting the ship.” ¢ Temperature range: 79° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The morning ended all our 
long cherished expectations: there were no letters for us. 

“The shore is low and wooded, sweeping round in an extensive half 
circle, and seaward there are numerous small islands, which, in a degree, 
shelter the roadstead from a heavy swell. There is neither tower nor fane 
to be seen, the octagon church alluded to by a recent [sic] voyager,’ same 
having been taken down a quarter century ago by the Governor Van Der 
Capellen, because Horseburg in his East India Directory names it as one of 
the landmarks by which to enter the harbor, and therefore, the governor 
very shrewdly concluded that the English could not find their way to 
Batavia if it were removed. A few red tiled roofs and a low lookout house 
are the only indications, besides the fleet of shipping in the roads, of the 
vicinity of the capital of the Dutch empire in the East. The mountains of 
Java were constantly hid under masses of black clouds, and during our 
sojourn we only once or twice got a glimpse of them. 

“I seized an early opportunity to visit the shore. The mode of landing at 
Batavia is not common. The water in the roads is so shallow that ships lie 
about three miles from the shore, but in order to shorten the distance there 
are two booms, formed of wooden piles, extended seaward for a mile. 

“A pretty avenue, an eighth of a mile long, leads to the great gate 
which opens into the city. It is a white arch, surmounted by two urns, 





' Niles’ Register, August 13, 1836, p. 394; account taken from a dispatch datelined Batavia, February 16, 1836, and printed in the New York Courier and Enquirer, date not stated. 


2 In the nineteenth century it was common to compile “travelogues” by a combination of limited actual travel plus details picked up from earlier accoun 


ts and reference books, often obsolete. 
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having bronzed figures of Mercury and Minerva standing to either side. A 
large public building fronts the gate and misleads the stranger into the 
supposition that he is entering a beautiful city, but he is speedily unde- 
ceived by a walk through the wretched streets of old Batavia, flanked by 
old houses with high tiled roofs in the Dutch style. Yet many of the build- 
ings are large and airy—those generally occupied as counting houses— 
but very many are miserable hovels, tenanted by natives and Chinese, the 
whole having a cheerless and even a squalid appearance. 

“The streets are macadamized and cross each other nearly at right 
angles, the principal ones having canals running through the center, with 
carriage ways on either side. The canals were full of muddy water and 
alive with boats loaded with merchandise. At every step of the way one 
meets coolies, bearing over their shoulders, suspended from either end of 
a bamboo, large baskets containing fruit, fish, or poultry. 

“Soon after reaching the counting house of Mr. P. we entered a phae- 
ton and were driven to his house, in the new city, or out of town, for I am 
at a loss to say whether it is town or country. The dwellings of the mer- 


The Farmers’ Hotel in Portsmouth as it appeared circa 1857, by 
which time it was called the Piscataqua House. In 1836 Edmund Rob- 
erts’ daughter Mary Ann seems to have been in an “awkward & painful 
situation” at the hotel, where, apparently, she was without an escort. 


chants are in this new town, some of them six or eight miles from old 
Batavia, where they live as luxuriously as circumstances will progress. They 
retire from the desk about four o'clock P.M., take a half hour's drive, re- 


turn home to dress, and dine about seven, seldom quitting the table ear- 
lier than 10 or 11 o'clock. Some individuals have been living in this man- 
ner for 10 or even 20 years.” 

Ruschenberger went on to say that the typical meal consisted of copi- 
ous food accompanied by red wine, Hodgson’ pale ale, gin, and brandy. 
Cigars were smoked until late in the evening. 

“Our road led us round the ‘King’s Plain,’ an extensive level field 
surrounded by pretty shade trees. We passed the Het Bataviaash 
Genootschaap, or Hall of Science, where there is a collection of specimens 
of natural history, at present, I was assured, not worth visiting. Under the 
same roof is the Harmonie, a large hall resorted to in the evening to play 
billiards, to talk, and occasionally attend an auction. In its vicinity are the 
only two hotels in the place, both miserably kept, and by no means the 
most eligible places of sojourn for chaste gentlemen.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 14, Thursday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. From 8 P.M. to 8 A.M. light breezes 
and cloudy with heavy rain. Received on board 11 Japanese to serve as 
boats’ crews.” * Temperature range: 80° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 15, Friday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy weather. From 8 P.M. to meridian light 
breezes and cloudy with rain and lightning.” * Temperature range: 80° to 
84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 16, Saturday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy from 8 P.M. to meridian. Light breezes 
with rain, thunder, and lightning. Loosed sail to dry.” * Temperature range: 
78° to 83°. 

e 
Edmund Roberts Writes to His Children 

Log entry: 1836, January 17, Sunday: “Batavia Roads. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and cloudy weather.” * Temperature range: 
81° to 84°. 

Letter from Edmund Roberts to his children: ' 


Batavia, January 17, 1836— 
Fancy Farm? 


(Historic Portsmouth; collection of Strawbery Banke, Inc.) 





My dear Children: 

I wrote you four days since & two days previous from Angier 
and informed you of our arrival here from Ceylon. I have rec 
with great satisfaction 14 letters from you—viz.—your 2 joint 
letters of 23rd April. 

2 from Mary 21st May and 2nd July; 2 from Fanny 25th May 
and 2nd July; 2 from Ann H. 31st May and 1st July; 2 from 
Caroline 31 May and 2nd July; 2 from Catharine | June and 5th 
July; 2 from Sarah 31st May and 8 July. 

Also three Portsmouth newspapers. Why there are not later 
letters when we have New York papers to Sept. 15 I cannot conjec- 
ture—but not one letter is received from Harriett [sic] or Mr. Parker 
or Mary Ann or Doct. Burroughs who promised to write. I there- 
fore shall not write to any of the family at Delhi again until I 
receive letters from them & therefore if they want to hear from 
me it must be through yourselves. 

I also rec'd two letters of the Sth May and 27th July from 
Grinnell Minturn & Co. The last letter states the sales of my pearls 
in France amounting to 2250 Franks [sic] & 70 centimes & that 
my Cashmere Shawl was unsold, all which accounts no doubt 
were closed & the proceeds credited in the acct current of G.M. 
& Co. of the 31st Dec which if they have not transmitted to you, 
C & § [Catharine and Sarah] send for it at once & ask them each 
year to close it at that time. 

| am very happy to find you are so pleasantly situated, & that 
you still like your house; —and that dear Sarah has the Piano but 
that language cannot convey the exquisite almost heavenly de- 
light she experiences in its sweet sweet tones; & that she beats 
upon it from early dawn to almost midnight. 

Poor Mr. & Mrs, Ladd—all their money will not purchase 
health for their sickly family & themselves; I regret very much to 
hear of the sickness & almost unto death of poor Maria [Ladd] 
and Mary Palmer. 

I wish my beauty, Margaret P., could marry some one who has 
money, for I fear Mr. Adams is unable to properly support her. 








' This transcription is transcribed and edited from the original 


in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. The Society also holds a typescript of a slightly different 


version of the same letter; the different version seems to have been written slightly later, as it has more abbreviations and uses dashes instead of periods. 


2 Place of accommodation for Edmund Roberts, W.S.W. Ruschenberger, and certain other officials from the Peacock. 
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I never intended my dear Caroline & Ann Henry you should ever 
go to New Market in a packet—if any of you wish to go again 
with Polly, hire a carriage & go properly—& when you wish to 
return, it must be sent up for you. 

Mary Ann was placed in an awkward & painful situation in 
being at the F. Hotel when Mr. Parker was not there—this must 
not happen to any of you again.' You must go on in a proper 
manner or not at all—not depending upon Mr. Yeaton or Tom- 
Dick & Harry. 

I am happy to hear that Mr. & Mrs. P. are getting on so pleas- 
antly in all things. Our Molly I trust is at home—but how she got 
there I am afraid will not suit my notions of propriety. | am un- 
willing to have you exposed in this way. If H. and Mr. P. do not 
visit you in Portsmouth and you go with them, it is most proper 
to remain at home. I cannot find any reasonable excuse for Mr. & 
Mrs. P. not writing me one line. 

I shall make no further remittances to you until I arrive at 
Canton in June—neither shall I have an opportunity of writing to 
you again until that time. Therefore you will scarcely hear of me 
again until the latter part of this year when I shall be on my return 
home. 

Be sure you are all well—thoroughly & warmly clad—with 
abundance of flannel—hose & water proof shoes double-soled, 
with nice cloaks or coats. Do not go into the street in any way 
shabby, learn all you can, send all the bad writers to a writing 
master & go to all useful schools. 

My kindest regards to all friends. 

May God bless you. 

Edmund Roberts 


Batavia 10th [of February] 1836 

My dear Children: We are still here detain by exceeding bad 
weather rain storms and gales of wind—but we sail on Sunday 
three days hence—I am very well. 

P.S. I have written one letter to Doct. Burroughs. 

E.R. letters & papers are here from N. York & Boston to 24th 

Oct. but nothing recd from you or Harriett. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 18, Monday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with light breezes and cloudy weather. At 6 furled sails. From 8 P.M. to 
meridian fresh breezes with rain. Unbent the main top gallant sail.” ¢ 
Temperature range: 80° to 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 19, Tuesday: “Batavia Roads. These 24 
hours moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. Crew employed in scrub- 
bing the ship outside.” * Temperature range: 80° to 83°. 

* 

Log entry: 1836, January 20, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. From 8 to midnight breezes and rainy. 
From mid to 4 fresh gales with rain. At 2:30 let go the larboard anchor and 
veered 13 fathoms chain. At 10 A.M. called all hands up anchor and weighed 
the larboard anchor.” * Temperature range: 78° to 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 21, Thursday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Latter part moderate breezes and 
rainy.” * Temperature range: 78° to 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, January 22, Friday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with rain. Ends 
pleasant.” * Temperature range: 83° to 86°. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, January 23, Saturday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with cloudy weather, squally 
and rain.” * Temperature range: 78° to 83°. 
” 
American Ship “Boston” Arrives 
Log entry: 1836, January 24, Sunday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Arrived the American ship Bo[not 
clear]ius 106 days from Boston. Arrived the American ship Boston from 
Salem 4 days from Singapore. Ends with fresh breezes and heavy rain.” ¢ 
‘Temperature range: 78° to 84°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, January 25, Monday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and rainy. Boarded the American ship Gibraltar 
125 days from New York with provisions for this squadron. Rainy. * Tem- 
perature range: 78° to 82°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, January 26, Tuesday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with moderate breezes and 
rainy.” * Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, January 27, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and cloudy with rain. Crews employed catch- 
ing rainwater and starting it into the tanks. Ends rainy.” * Temperature 
range: 78° to 82°. 
Narrative: It seems that the poor quality of the water was realized, 


and rainwater was used instead. 
e 


Spoiled Food 

Log entry: 1836, January 28, Thursday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Surveyed and condemned & hove over 
board 4 barrels of pork. At sunset exercised the crew at general quarters 
and moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Temperature range: 81° to 83°. 

e 
Reprovisioning the Ship 

Log entry: 1836, January 29, Friday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Received 2 lighter loads of wood and vari- 
ous articles from shore in the Purser’s Department. Received from the 
Gibraltar 43 barrels of beef, 38 barrels of pork, and 8,072 pounds of 
bread in casks.” 

Narrative: The beef and pork were preserved in salt. Prior to use, 
the meat would be steeped in large tubs containing regular water (not 
brine) to soften its texture and remove some of the salt. On some com- 
mercial vessels, livestock was carried aboard (often in pens, called “the 
farm,” on the top deck), fed and watered, and kept in reserve for butch- 
ering to provide fresh meat. 

& 

Log entry: 1836, January 30, Saturday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Crew variously employed. Ends pleasant.” 
* Temperature range: 81° to 84°. 

e 
Mendenhall Transferred 

Log entry: 1836, January 31, Sunday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 10:30 performed Divine Service. Ends 
pleasant. This day Mr. J.D. Mendenhall late professor of mathematics, 
left the ship to report for duty as acting purser on board the U.S. Schoo- 
ner Enterprise and Mr. R.R. Waldron late acting purser of the Enterprise 
reported for duty in the same capacity on board this ship. Acting purser 
Goldsborough received leave to return on a sick ticket.” * Temperature 


range: 81° to 83°. 





| Farmers’ Hotel, a three-story wooden structure at the corner of Court and Pond Streets, Hadley and Clark were proprietors. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, February 1, Monday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends cloudy with rain.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 80° to 85°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, February 2, Tuesday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends cloudy with rain. Received a 


lighter load of water.” * Temperature range: 82°. 
. 


Log entry: 1836, February 3, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with 
rain. Received a lighter load of water at daylight. Sent boats to tow a 
lighter alongside. At 8 received two lighters of water. Ends rainy.” * Tem- 
perature range: 77° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 4, Thursday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Boats employed in bringing a water 
lighter alongside. 6 A.M. received two lighter loads of water and two look- 
ing glasses on board. At 7 A.M. received two lighter loads of ships and 
purser’s stores.” * Temperature range: 80° to 84°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 5, Friday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 7 A.M. received two lighters of 
water. Ends pleasant.” ¢ Temperature range: 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 6, Saturday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle and latter part cloudy with 
heavy squalls of rain.” * Temperature range: 81° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 7, Sunday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
light breezes and pleasant. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew and performed 
Divine Service. Middle part rainy. Latter part pleasant.” * Temperature 
range: 80° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 8, Monday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes; cloudy with rain. Latter part pleasant.” * Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 9, Tuesday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 

with moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. Received various ships’ stores 


on board. Ends pleasant.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, February 10, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Loosed sails today.” * Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 83°. 

Narrative: Roberts letter to his children, January 17, 1836, and quoted 
above under this date, has a postscript dated February 10, indicating that 
it was mailed on or after this date. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 11, Thursday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and clear, pleasant weather. Slackened the 
bends. Ship draft aft. 16 ft. 2 in. fore 15 ft. 8 in. Starboard gangway 4 ft. 
9 in. Larboard gangway 4 ft. 7 in. Middle part squally with rain.” * Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 12, Friday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 3 called all hands witness punishment, 
inflicted 12 lashes with the cats on John Williams (1st Captain. Fore 
Top) and directed Robt. Richardson (Boatswain's mate) for insolence. 
Shipped Cas. Beasly (O.S.).” * Temperature range: 80° to 84°. 





Narrative: The continuing problems the officers were having with 
the conduct of the crew may have been due in part to the very restrictive 
policies in granting shore leave at ports in which the ship had extensive 
stays. For most of the time the crew members were kept busy aboard the 
ship doing repairs, painting, etc., while the officers engaged in rounds of 


dinners and entertainment ashore. 
e 


Sailors Transferred to the “Rosabella” 

Log entry: 1836, February 13, Saturday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Invited and sent aboard the 
American barque Rosabella Edward Welsh & George Weisse (marines) & 
Gustaff Folstrom (seaman) to proceed to the U. States. Middle part rainy 
and pleasant. Sent George Sean (ships cook) and Richard Morde (sea- 
man) to the Batavia Hospital. Transferred James G. Clark (landsman) to 
the Enterprise.” * Temperature range: 80° to 82°. 

e 
More Spoiled Food 

Log entry: 1836, February 14, Sunday: “Batavia Roads. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Condemned by report of scurvy 111 
pounds of dates, 30 gallons of beef and 190 pounds of flour to be thrown 
overboard as unfit to issue to the crew.' Middle part rainy. Ends pleas- 
ant.” © Temperature range: 78° to 80°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 15, Monday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Discharged James R. 
Hallowell (boy) & sent him to the American ship Potomac.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 78° to 82°. 

e 
Heavy Rains, High Waves 

Log entry: 1836, February 16, Tuesday: “Batavia Roads. Commenced 
with light breezes and pleasant. At 6 hoisted in the boats. Received on board 
various ship's stores. At 5:30 called all hands up anchor. Weighed the star- 
board anchor & stood out. At 7:30 came to with our stream distance 2 
miles from our late anchorage. At 10 let go the starboard anchor. Took the 
following bearing per compass [bearings not given, however).” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The uninterrupted rains and 
a heavy sea detained us many days longer than we designed to have re- 
mained in the roads of Batavia. On several occasions the surf was so great 
that not even the light boats of the ship were able to embark, and the 
lighters, loaded as they were very deeply with stores, were very much less 
trustworthy. On the 16th of February, however, we were ready for sea, 
and about 5 oclock P.M. got under way; but the wind failing, we an- 
chored off the island of Onrust, the site of the naval arsenal of Batavia.” 

e 
Departing from Batavia 

Log entry: 1836, February 17, Wednesday: “Batavia Roads. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:45 made signals to the 
Enterprise to get underweigh. Called all hands up anchor. Got underweigh 
and made sail. At 7 took in all sails and came to with the starboard anchor. 
Centre of Parmerant Island bearing per compass W.N.W. and the shipping 
§ '/2 W. At daylight called all hands up anchor. Got underweigh. Made sail 
and stood out the harbor of Batavia. Enterprise in company. Transferred 
Robert Richardson (seaman) to the Enterprise. Beating up to the South Watches. 
At meridian Dafour Island bore per compass S. distance 8 miles. The South 
Watches N by W. Ends pleasant.” * Temperature range: 80° to 82°. 

Narrative: The stay at Batavia Roads had been very difficult due to 
widespread sickness among the ship’ crew. The cause seems to have in- 
cluded a combination of impure water taken on board at Bombay (but 
refreshed at Columbo) plus spoiled and contaminated food. 





' Scurvy, which in later years was attributed to a deficiency of Vitamin C, resulted from the lack of fresh vegetables and fruit. Symptoms include rawness and bleeding of the gums, sub- 


dermal bleeding, and general debilitation. 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “In the morning we again made 
sail and stood towards the entrance of the Straits of Banka {Banca in the 
log], between the island of that name and Sumatra. Owing to the head 
winds and currents our progress was slow, and the crew was subjected to 
hard labor for the necessary frequency of anchoring and getting under 
way. The strait is tortuous in its course, from three to seven miles wide, 
and about a hundred miles long; its shores are low, and thickly wooded to 


the water's edge, rendering it next to impossible to land.” 
e 


February 18 to 29, 1836 
(In the Straits of Banca) 
e 

Log entry: 1836, February 18, Thursday: “Straits of Banca. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Beating up for the S. Watches 
one mile to windward. At 5:20 S. Watches S.W. by S, distance one mile 
and Pela P{not clear]tany $.W. '/2 W. Enterprise in company.” * Daily 
distance: 72 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia 
Roads), 80 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 5° 
26’ S. Longitude 106° 47’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, February 19, Friday: “Straits of Banca. Commences 
with moderate breezes & pleasant. At one discovered the N. Watch on the 
weather beam. At 2 N. Watch bore per compass N '/2 E. At four the two 
Brothers [islands] bore per compass N.W. The N. Watch N.E. '/2 E. At 
2:30 made the Nth Watches bearing E.N.E. At 10 hauled up the mainsail 
to allow the schooner to come [word not clear].” * Daily distance: 97 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 
178 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 4° 43’ S. 
Longitude 106° 39’ E. 


e 

Log entry: 1836, February 20, Saturday: “Straits of Banca. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 3:15 A.M. made outa sail 
on the lee bow. At 2:15 P.M. unbent the jib and bent the old one. Made 
and reduced sail as necessary. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 114 miles, 
6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 293 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 81° to 82°. Latitude 4° 17’ S. Lon- 
gitude 106° 22’ E. 


e 

Log entry: 1836, February 21, Sunday: “Straits of Banca. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 1 A.M. made land two points on lee 
[word unclear]. At 2 passed a brig showing English colours. Middle part 
rainy. At middle, schooner out of sight astern. Took in sail. Burned one 
blue light & one port fire. At 1 burned two blue lights which were an- 
swered by the schooner by showing a light. At daylight made the island of 
Banca on the lee bow & Lucefara on the weather bow. Made a sail on lee 
bow. At 10 came to with the stern anchor. Enterprise in anchor astern.” * 
Daily distance: 83 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Batavia Roads), 376 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 
Latitude 3° 16’ S. Longitude 106° 19’ E. “Ex[amined] C.K. Stribling, 


Acting Commander.” 
e 


William Lewis Dies 
Log entry: 1836, February 22, Monday: “Straits of Banca. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the northward and pleasant. At 1:45 weighed 
the stream anchor and made sail beating up the straits. At 6:30 P.M. came 
to with the stern and furled sails. Parmesary Hill bearing N by E '/2 E. 
Lucefara NE by E '/2 E. Squally with rain through the night. At | A.M. let 
go the starboard anchor in a heavy squall. At 5:30 A.M. got underweigh 
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and made sail. At 7 A.M. William Lewis (seaman), wardroom cook, de- 
parted this life. At 11 A.M. called all hands. Bury the dead and committed 
his body to the deep. At meridian First Point bow N.N.W. !/2 W. at current 
running | knot to southward. * Latitude: 3° 07’ S; Longitude 106° 04’ N. 
e 
Washington’s Birthday Celebrated 
Log entry: 1836, February 23, Tuesday: “Straits of Banca. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Beating up the straits. At 3 PM. came to with 
the starboard anchor in 7 fathoms water. First Point bearing N by W_N 
& Lucefara S.E. '/2 E & Lucefara Point $ '/2 W. At 4:30 P.M. the Enter- 
prise fired a salute of 17 guns in honor of the glorious anniversary of the 
birthday of the savior of his country & Pater Patriae George Washing- 
ton.' A current of 2 knots through the night. At daylight got underweigh 
and made sail. At 11 A.M. came to with the stream in 9 fathoms water.” 
* Temperature range: 82° to 83°. 
e 
Three British Ships Encountered 
Log entry: 1836, February 24, Wednesday: “Straits of Banca. Mod- 
erate breezes from the N, cloudy. 3 English barques from Saigajou passed, 
two bound for London and one for the Cape. Spoke them. At 7:45 A.M. 
got underweigh and made sail and commenced beating up the straits. 
Enterprise in company astern.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, February 25, Thursday: “Straits of Banca. Mod- 
erate breezes from the N and cloudy. At 15’ P.M.? came to the starboard 
anchor. Lucefara bearing S.E. '/2 S. First Point N.W. by N !/2 N. and 
summit of a high mountain N.E. '/2 E. At 1 P.M. unbent the mainsail to 
repair. At 5 bent it. At 8:30 A.M. hove in to a short scope, but finding 
the current too strong veered to 20 fathoms. Sent the Sailing Master to 
place a buoy on the northern extremity of Lucefara shoal. Latitude and 
log same as the 24th [but no coordinates or temperatures had been added 
to the February 24 entry].” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, February 26, Friday: “Straits of Banca. Moderate 
breezes from the northward and westward and cloudy. At 5 P.M. got 
underweigh and made sail and commenced beating up. At 7 P.M. let go the 
anchor in 7 fathoms water. First Point bearing N.N. '/2 W. The Enterprise 
not in sight. Burnt a blue light for her. Squally through the night. At5 A.M. 
got underweigh. At 6:45 came to with the stream in 6'/2 fathoms. At 8:30 
A.M. weighted the stream and made sail beating up the straits. At meridian 
came to with the stream in 15 fathoms. Strong southerly current.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, February 27, Saturday: “Straits of Banca. Moder- 
ate breezes from the N and pleasant. At 3 P.M. hove up the stream and 
made sail. At 4 Lalay Point bore S.W. by W. At 5:45 P.M. came to with 
the starboard anchor in 14'/2 fathoms. Lalary [sic] Point bearing N. by W. 
False first point $.W. '/2 S. 2nd point N.W. '/2 W. Parmesary Point N.N.W. 
At 10 P.M. got underweigh and made all sail. At 4 A.M. second point 
bore west. At meridian came to with the stream. Furled sails.” * Latitude: 
2° 56’ S; Longitude: 106° 04’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, February 28, Sunday: “Straits of Banca. Moderate 
breezes from the north and west and pleasant. At 3:30 P.M. weighed anchor 
and made all sail, beating through the Straits. Ac 8 P.M. Little Manca bore 
\/> E, distance 6 miles. Squally with rain through the night. At 3:30 A.M. 
came to with in 6 fathoms & varied to 25 fathoms on the starboard chain. 
Furled sails, At 11 A.M. mustered the people and performed Divine Ser- 
vice. Enterprise in company.” * Latitude 2° 30’ S. Longitude 105° 50’ E. 








} i : ved fi ineteenth century onward). The cele 
! George Washington was born on February 11, 1732 (old calendar), equivalent to February 22, 1732 (new calendar, as observed from the nineteenth century onward) cele 


on February 23 was a day late. 
2 12:15, or 15 minutes past noon. 


bration 
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e 
Near the Town of Mintow 

Log entry: 1836, February 29, Monday: “Straits of Banca. Moder- 
ate breezes from the N & W and pleasant. Working up through the straits. 
At 6 shortened sail for the Enterprise. At 7 P.M. came to with the star- 
board anchor and furled sails. At 5:30 P.M. weighed anchor and made 
sail, working up through the straits. At 11 A.M. passed the town of Mintow. 
Enterprise in company.” * Latitude 2° 09’ S. Longitude 105° 027 2. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The Island of Banka is fer- 
tile, and some of the valleys are well cultivated.... The chief town, Mintow, 
is the headquarters of the Dutch, by whom it was wrested many years ago 


from the Sultan of Palambang.” 
e 


March 1 to 24, 1836 
(Near and in the China Seas) 


e 
Charles Fisher Dies 
Sickness Aboard 
Description of Sumatra 

Log entry: 1836, March 1, Tuesday: “Sumatra in sight. At sea. Com- 
mences fresh breezes and squally. Beating through the Strait of Banca. At 5 
A.M. Charles Fisher (seaman, wardroom cook) departed this life. At 12 
called all hands to bury the dead and committed the body of Charles Fisher 
to the deep. Enterprise astern.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 437 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 1° 39’ S. Longitude 104° 42’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Just before sailing from 
Batavia, that terrible scourge of armies and of ships, dysentery, made its 
appearance on board, and before we cleared this strait, we buried two of 
the crew, William Lewis and Charles Fisher, the first deaths among us up 
to this period of the cruise... 

“Sumatra is an extensive island, and besides a variety of spices, pro- 
duces pepper and coffee in very considerable quantities. On this island 
the Dutch possess three important places: Palambang, Padang, and 
Bencoolen; the latter two are on the west coast.’ The American pepper 
traders generally resort to the native ports to the northward, Pulo-Raia, 
Telogulopang, Muckie, South Talapow Trumond, and Quallah-Battoo. 
The inhabitants are Malays, treacherous and warlike, and for many years 
their piratical prahus and boats have been the terror of merchant vessels, 
not only in the Straits of Banka and Malacca, but on the western coast of 
Sumatra and throughout the China Sea.” 

Narrative: On this day the ship ended its journey through the Strait 


of Banca and reached the open sea. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, March 2, Wednesday: “Off the island of Banca. At 
sea. Commences with light breezes and pleasant. At 2 A.M. hove the main 
topsail aback for a boat from the Enterprise. At 6 P.M. hove the main topsail 
aback for the Enterprise to come up. Inspected the crew at quarters. Paloo 
Logoo Islands bore per compass N.E. by N. sounded in 14 fathoms. Ends 
pleasant. Enterprise astern.” * Daily distance: 76 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 513 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 81° to 82°, Latitude 1° 12’ S. Longitude 104° 58’ E. 


° 
Islands Nearby 
Log entry: 1836, March 3, Thursday: “China Seas. At sea. “Moder- 
ate breezes and cloudy with occasional squalls. At 5:45 the center of Paulu 
Laga [sic] bore per compass NW by N. Small island NW by N '/2 N. The 
north end of Toogoo Islands S.E. by E '/2 E. At 4 A.M. a small island on 
the lee beam. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 127 miles, 
4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 640 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 43’ S. Longi- 
tude 105° 14’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, March 4, Friday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes 
and cloudy with occasional squalls. Passed a large ship standing to N & 
{unclear]. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 99 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 739 miles, 
2 fathoms. Latitude 0° 22’ S. Longitude 107° 02’ E. 
e 
Fourth Crossing of the Equator 
Log entry: 1836, March 5, Saturday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. Squally with rain in the night. At 2 A.M. a junk 
crossed our bows. At daylight made the island of Borneo on our weather 
bow. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 119 miles, 6 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 859 miles, 0 
fathoms. Latitude 0° 04’ N. Longitude 109° 00’ E. “Crossed the Line for 
the 4th Time.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, March 6, Sunday: “China Seas. At sea. Commences 
with fresh breezes and pleasant. Beating up along Borneo. At 6 came to 
with 4 fathoms water with starboard anchor. The northernmost point N.W. 
by N., high bluff point. At 5 A.M. weighed the anchor and made sail, 
beating along the land the schooner in company. At 11 A.M. mustered the 
people, read the Articles of War, and performed Divine Service.” * “Dis- 
tance run per log not marked.” Latitude 0° 17’ N. Longitude 108° 50° E. 
e 
A Stop at an Island 
Log entry: 1836, March 7, Monday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. Beating up between Flat Island and Pulo Pandang. 
At9 PM. came to with the starboard anchor in 15 fathoms of water. Furled 
sails. At 5 A.M. got underweigh and made and sent a boat ashore for sand." 
At 7:30 the boat returned. At 8 the centre of Pulo Pandang bore N.N.E. 
Enterprisein company.” * Daily distance: 35 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 894 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 81° to 83°. Latitude 0° 31’ N. Longitude 108° 33’ E. 
e 
Along the Coast of Borneo 
Good Drinking Water Aboard 
Log entry: 1836, March 8, Tuesday: “Off the island of Borneo. At 
sea. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Working up along 
the west coast of Borneo. At 6 came to with the starboard anchor and 
furled sails. The center of Middle Island S.S.E. Pulo Lamoo astern 
N.N.W. At daylight got underweigh & made all sail. Broke out the hold 
for good water & found on hand good water 4,180 gallons.” * Daily 
distance: 73 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 





| This number assumes that no miles were traveled during the preceding eight days; thus, the figure must be in error. 
2 Perhaps Edmund Roberts, aboard the ship, recalled this item published 15 years earlier in the New-Hampshire Gazette, Portsmouth, March 6, 1821; “A real mermaid arrived at 
London, by the Borneo, from Bencoolen, Sumatra. It is of perfect human shape from the head to the middle, and the rest is a tail like that of the dolphin.” 


3 This seems to be the first instance in which the distance was omitted by mistake. How the distance traveled reconciles with the entry of March 7, which ignores in the total any 


distance of March 6, is not known. 


4 The sand may have been used for holystoning the deck of the ship. Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 


described the process ( Tivo Years Before the Mast, Chapter XXIII): “The decks were wet and 


sanded all over, and then holystoned. The holystone is a large, soft stone, smooth on the bottom, with long ropes attached to each end, by which the crew keep it sliding fore and aft, over 


the wet sanded decks. Smaller hand-stones, which the sailors call ‘prayer books,’ are used to scrub in among the crevices and narrow places where the large holystone will not go.” 
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Batavia Roads), 907 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 81° to 83°. 
Latitude 0° 55’ N. Longitude 108° 40’ E. 


Log entry: 1836, March 9, Wednesday: “Off the island of Borneo. At 
sea. Commences with light breezes and pleasant. Working up along Borneo. 
At 5:45 P.M. the highlands of Lambas bore NE by E and north and Pulo 
Lamoo Latan SE '/2 E. At 9 P.M. burnt a port fire [for] the schooner and 
shortened sail for her.” * Daily distance: 68 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 976 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 1° 17’ N. Longitude 108° 18’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 10, Thursday: “Off the island of Borneo. 
At sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At daylight made land to 
leeward. Enterprise in company. Made and reduced sail as required.” * 
Daily distance: 100 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Batavia Roads), 1,076 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 
81°. Latitude 1° 42’ N. Longitude 108° 33’ E. 

° 

Log entry: 1836, March 11, Friday: “Off the island of St. Pierre. At 
sea. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 6 P.M. St. Pierre 
Island bore S.S.W. At 7:20 came to with the stream in 7 fathoms water 
and furled sails. Enterprise underway to leeward. At daylight got 
underweigh and made sail. Borneo in sight. At meridian St. Pierre bore 
S.W.” * Daily distance: 37 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Batavia Roads), 1,114 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
80° to 82°. Latitude 1°56’ N. Longitude 0108° 43’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 12, Saturday: “Off the island of St. Pierre. 
At sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 5:20 came to with the 
stream in 20 fathoms water. Enterprise hull down to leeward. At daylight 
got underweigh and made all sail. At meridian West Island bore N.N.E. 
'/> E.” * Daily distance: 49 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Batavia Roads), 1,163 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
81° to 82°. Latitude 2° 28’ N. Longitude 108° 24’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 13, Sunday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant 
weather. At 6 came to with the stern in 27 fathoms water. West Island 
bearing NE by N. A I-knot current to S. & W. At daylight got underweigh 
and made sail. At 9:45 came to with the stern in 16'/2 fathoms water to wait 
for the Enterprise. Hull down to leeward. At 10:30 mustered the people and 
performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 20 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,163 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 2° 38’ N. Longitude 108° 42’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Numerous small islands are 
strewed along the west coast [of Sumatra], which render the navigation 
somewhat intricate and afford convenient hiding places for the Malay 
pirates. We visited one of these called West Island and found three good 
streams of water.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 14, Monday: “Off West Island. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 5 P.M. the Enterprise came to 
on our starboard quarter. At 11 A.M. made land on the weather bow. 
Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 16 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,200 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 79° to 82°. Latitude 2°54’ N. Longitude 108° 23’ E. 

e 
Near the Great Natunas 
Log entry: 1836, March 15, Tuesday: “Off the Great Natunas. At sea. 


Moderate breezes and fine weather. At sunset the Great Natunas Island in 
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sight to N. Burnt several lights during the night for the Schooner Enterprise 
in company.” * Daily distance: 65 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Batavia Roads), 1,285 miles, 6 fathoms, ‘Temperature range: 
80° to 81°. Latitude 03° 25’ N. Longitude 108° 27’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 16, Wednesday: “Off the Great Natunas. 
At sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sunset the Great 
Natunas in sight to N. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 76 
miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 
1,342 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 3° 51’ 
N. Longitude 108° 49’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 17, Thursday: “Off the Great Natunas. At 
sea. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Passed the Great 
Natunas. Latter part squally with rain. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,433 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 4° 22’ N. Longitude 108° 36’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 18, Friday: “Off the North Natunas. At 
sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made the North Natunas 
ahead. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 71 miles, 2 fathoms; to- 
tal distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,504 miles, 2 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 79°. Latitude 4° 50’ N. Longitude 108° 21’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 19, Saturday: “Off the North Natunas. 
At sea. Moderate breezes and fine weather. Cloudy through the night. 
Showed a port fire twice for the schooner. The North Natunas in sight 
to southward. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 95 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,597 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 80°. Latitude 5° 45’ N. 
Longitude 107° 34’ E. 

Edmund Roberts memorandum (undated):! “A rock discovered in 
C. Sea 8 or 10 flong and 3 feet above water. No indication of a shoal until 
the Am. S. Hercules was close to it. Lat. 5.24 N. Long. p. chrono. from 
Pulo Aor 107.41.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “After getting to the north- 
ward of the Natunas Islands, the wind hauled to the northward and east- 
ward, and we stretched into the Gulf of Siam. The sea was smooth and 
the breeze gentle...” 

e 
The Gulf of Siam 

Log entry: 1836, March 20, Sunday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily 
distance: 185 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Batavia Roads), 1,784 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 80°. 
Latitude 7° 45’ N. Longitude 104° 45’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 21, Monday: “Gulph of Siam. Moderate 
breeze and pleasant weather. At 3 P.M. made a sail on the lee quarter. 
Hove to and spoke an English barque from Singapore for China. Pulled 
away and set the starboard steering sails. Enterprise in company ahead.” * 
Daily distance: 113 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Batavia Roads), 1,897 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 
82°. Latitude 9° 18’ N. Longitude 103° 10’ E. 

Edmund Roberts memorandum (undated):’ “Another rock discov- 
ered about 22 leagues less 1 mile to the east of Pulo Supata Lat. 9.47 N 
and 110.19 east, about the size of a ship’s long boat, bottom up, visible 
only in heavy seas. It has been seen once before.” 








| Written on the back of an envelope on which he also kept notes and expenses of his recent stay at Batavia; preserved in the 
2 Written on the back of an envelope on which he also kept notes and expenses of his recent stay at Batavia; preserved in the New Hampshire H 


New Hampshire Historical Society. 
istorical Society. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, March 22, Tuesday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant weather. At midnight a heavy squall with rain. 
Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 85 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Batavia Roads), 1,983 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 10° 30’ N. Longitude 102° 22’ E. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, March 23, Wednesday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily 
distance: 73 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia 
Roads), 2,056 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 81° to 84°. Latitude 
11°50’ N. Longitude 101° 38’ E. 


e 
A Letter to Announce Roberts’ Arrival 

Log entry: 1836, March 24, Thursday: “Gulph of Siam. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At {not clear] A.M. sounded in 13 fathoms water. 
Made the [not clear] to south of Cape Lyant. At 3:30 came to with the 
stream in 8!/2 fathoms. Furled sails and burnt a port fire for the schooner. 
At 5:30 called all hands. Made sail and got underweigh. Enterprise in 
company.” * Daily distance: 52 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Batavia Roads), 2,108 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 12° 32’ N. Longitude 101° 08’ E. 

Roberts composes a letter to the king’s minister. The following was 
intended to be sent in advance to a minister of the King of Siam to inform 
the King of the arrival of Roberts and his companions: ' 


To his Excellency the Chao P’haya Ph'ra Klang, one of the first 
ministers of state to His Magnificent Majesty the King of Siam: 

Edmund Roberts, Special Envoy” from the United States of 
America, has the honor to inform your Excellency, that he has 
arrived off the bar of the Meinam, in the United States ship Pea- 
cock, commanded by Captain Stribling, accompanied by the United 
States Schooner Enterprise, Captain Campbell, the squadron be- 
ing under the command of Commodore Kennedy. 

The Envoy begs leave to state, that he has brought back the 
Treaty, which he had the honor to conclude between his Majesty 
of Siam and the United States of America on the 20th day of March 
in the year 1833, which was ratified on the part of his Govern- 
ment on the 30th day of June, 1834, and which is now returned 
for the purpose of exchanging it for its counterpart in the posses- 
sion of Siam, on its being duly ratified by His Majesty, and the 
royal seal of the kingdom affixed to the articles of the treaty, as 
well as to the necessary certificate of ratification. 

The Envoy has also the honor to inform your Excellency that 
he has brought with him the articles His Majesty of Siam and 
your Excellency requested should be sent, by the United States 
Government, with the exception of the stone statues, which could 
not be obtained, and also the trees and plants and seeds, which 
were destroyed on the passage, the Peacock having been unfortu- 
nately wrecked about six months since on the coast of Arabia; but 
the deficiency in the statues has been repaired by purchasing an 
extra number of the most elegant and expensive lamps, together 
with some other articles. 

Your excellency is therefore requested to send a suitable vessel 
to receive the presents before alluded to, with an order directed to 
me for their delivery. Your Excellency is further requested to furnish 
the Envoy with convenient and proper vessels, capable of protecting 
from the inclemencies of the weather, himself, officers, and ser- 
vants, who may accompany him, to the number of 25 persons, with 
as little delay as possible, as the Envoy has to visit many kingdoms, 


and has a great many thousands of miles of ocean to traverse; to 
accomplish which will necessarily occupy at least 12 months. 

The undersigned has the honor to remain, with the highest con- 
sideration of esteem and respect, your Excellency’s friend, 8&c., &c. 

EDMUND ROBERTS. 

Dated on board the United States ship of war Peacock, in the 
Gulf of Siam, the 24th day of March, 1836.” 


March 25 to 27, 1836 
(Island of Si Chang) 
e 
The Island of Si Chang 

Log entry: 1836, March 25, Friday: “Off the island of Rok Si Chang 
[in the Kingdom of Siam]. At sea. Moderate breezes and fine weather. 
Working up between the island of Rok Si Chang and a smaller one. The 
gig and 3rd cutter sounding ahead. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily 
distance: 63 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Batavia 
Roads), 2,172 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 
13°07’ 30” N. Longitude 100° 56’ E. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Batavia to the King- 
dom of Siam: 57-6/38 miles.’ 

e 
Visiting Si Chang 
Seeking Good Drinking Water 

Log entry: 1836, March 26, Saturday: “Island of Si Chang. Com- 
mences with light breezes and cloudy. At 1:30 P.M. came to in 4'/2 fathoms 
and veered to 35 fathoms of starboard chain. Furled sails and hoisted out 
the jolly boat. At 8:30 loosed sails to dry. At meridian furled them. Took the 
following bearings. Viz. The village S '/2 N. village point S by E. North 
Island N.N.E. High bluff by village. Barometer at 4 P.M. 29.84. Mid. 29.92. 
4 A.M. 29.92. Meridian. 29.92.” * Temperature range: 82° to 84°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early on the 25th [narrative cor- 
responds with log date of the 26th] of March we found ourselves within a few 
hours’ sail of the mouth of the river Meinam; and in order to save time, the 
Enterprise was dispatched with (the letter to the King that Roberts had com- 
posed on March 24th]. Soon after the Enterprise separated from us, we an- 
chored off the largest of a group of small islands called Si-chang or Dutch 
Islands, situated about 20 miles from the mouth of the Meinam River, and 
eight from the west coast of Cambodia. The island is not five miles in extent; 
it is high, rocky, and covered with a thin soil and stunted vegetation.” 

“In the afternoon several parties of officers landed and walked in dif- 
ferent directions, to ascertain whether water could be obtained for the 
ship; but, though it is said to be abundant in the rainy season, we found it 
to exist in very small quantities at this season. Several white squirrels, a 
common blue pigeon, and an animal having the general characteristics of 
a bat, but very much larger, were shot... 

“In my excursion I came upon a small religious temple erected near 
the shore, probably by fishermen to propitiate their patron god. It con- 
sisted of a wooden hut raised on posts two feet above the ground, having 
three sides closed and the fourth open to the sea. The apartment was 
about four feet by six.... 

“After nightfall we were visited by a Talapoin, or priest, who seemed 
to be the head man among the very few people on the island... After 
making him comprehend, by the aid of a short vocabulary, arranged by 
Mr. Roberts on his former visit, who we were, and writing with his pencil 
of talc upon his book, the name of the ship and whither we were bound, 
he took leave, seemingly well satisfied with what he had done.” 





' Text as quoted in Ruschenberger, Vol. I, pp. 416-418. 
2“Special Agent” should have been used. 


’ The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. The log summary records the date of arrival in the Kingdom of Siam as March 26, 1836. 
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e 
Ship Accidentally Grounded 
Habits of the Natives 

Log entry: 1836, March 27, Sunday: “Si Chang Islands. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. At 2 P.M. hoisted the cornet and 
fired a gun. At 3 P.M. made sail and got underweigh to the NW. Sound- 
ing from 6'/2 to 2'/2 fathoms water. At 3:30 the ship grounded. Hove all 
flat aback. Sent out the gig and found but 4 feet water and '/2 ship’ length 
ahead and 4 feet all around. Ship ashore at 10’. At 6 P.M. when the tide 
rising backed her off with her head to W. Standing in for Siam—At 9 
P.M. came to off the River Meinam in 4'/2 fathoms water and [not clear] 
to 25 fathoms chain. The Enterprise lying about 2 miles to N. Furled sails 
and sent down royal yards. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew and performed 
Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early in the morning we went 
in pursuit of white squirrels; under the protection of the religious prejudices 
of the inhabitants against taking away animal life, there is nothing to inter- 
rupt their increase, and we found them in considerable numbers. Two or 
three men of Mongol physiognomy attached themselves to our train and 
were ever ready to point out the game. With the exception of a sarong about 
the hips, they were naked.... They all chewed areca-nut; their teeth were 
consequently black, and their mouths were anything but agreeable to look 
upon. It is probably owing to this disgusting habit that the areca-nut chew- 
ing nations of the East have never acquired the custom of kissing! 

“On our return to the boat, we found the inhabitants of the village 
eating breakfast, consisting of boiled rice and fish, of which they very 
politely invited us to join, but [we declined].... The village consists of 
half a dozen huts of bamboo and boards, raised on posts a foot or two 
from the ground.... The women, in general, wore only a sarong...and 
young girls wandered about in nature's suit, as unsophisticated and shame- 
less as Eve before her fall. 

“At three oclock P.M. the ship was got underway, but very soon ran 
upon a rock in the mid-channel, where she remained two hours, until the 
rising of the tide carried her off without damage. On sounding round, it 
was found that the rock was not more than 100 feet in extent, beyond 
which there were four and five fathoms water. 

“A few hours brought us to the Roads of Siam, where we anchored 
about 8 P.M. and exchanged signals with the Enterprise. ” 


March 28 to April 20, 1836 
(Siam) 
e 
A Siamese Prince Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1836, March 28, Monday: “Off Meinam River (Siam). 
Moderate breezes from the S and E and pleasant. A Chinese junk came in 
and anchored. Hoisted out the first cutter. At 8 loosed sails to dry. Set up 
the rigging fore and aft. Prince To Pha Phen fa noi (son of the late King) 
visited the ship at 7:30 A.M. Furled sails.” Latitude: 13°24’ N. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “(After arriving the night be- 
fore,] we looked for land, but without a spy-glass could see none. The 
anchorage for ships, drawing more than 12 feet of water, is 10 miles from 
the mouth of the Meinam, which is deep enough as far as the city, but 
there is a bar eight miles from its entrance which interrupts large vessels, 
and may be a serious obstacle to foreign trade. 

“We were obliged to wait, patiently as we might, a reply to Mr. Rob- 
erts. communication, from the authorities, before we could proceed to 
Bangkok. When it was carried from the Enterprise to Paknam, two miles 
up the river, the old governor was unwilling to forward it to the Ph'ra 
Klang, until there had been a great deal of talk and interpretation. 


Chapter 11 © Voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock 1835-1837 


“On the 28th of March, the ship was visited by Prince Momfanoi, 
heir apparent to the throne of Siam. The boat he came in was not distin- 
guishable from those of the common people; it had a semicylindrical roof 
of wattled bamboo over the stern, under which he reposed, sheltered from 
the sun, but suffering from the want of ventilation... Unaccustomed to 
go afloat, he was threatened with seasickness after being a short time on 
board [the Peacock|, and therefore departed early for the shore... 

“While on board he displayed considerable knowledge and was very 
inquisitive about nautical affairs. He made favorable mention of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, by whom he was taught English, which he speaks very 
intelligently. He was quite at home on board... His several attendants, 
with the exception of the sarong were naked...” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 29, Tuesday: “Off Meinam River (Siam). 
Moderate breezes from the S and E and pleasant weather. A Chinese junk 
came in and anchored.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The morning after our arrival, 
we visited His Highness the Prince Momfanoi, literally, “Prince of Heaven, 
Junior.” He is also called Chawfanoi, the ultimate syllable signifying the 
younger. He is half brother to the King, and in truth, rightful heir to the 
throne, which, on the late King’s death, his present Magnificent Majesty 
usurped, and afterwards proposed to create Chawfaya, the elder brother of 
the Prince and legitimate successor, second King. This proposal however 
was scorned by him; and, declaring that he could never bend to, nor do 
homage to the usurper, he assumed the yellow robe of the Talapoins for life. 

“We found his Highness [the prince] on board of his barque, where he 
gave us a hearty welcome. The size of this vessel is about two hundred 
tons, and is somewhat in the European style; but, having been at first 
intended to be a junk, and the plan after the work was well advanced 
being changed, she draws more forward than aft. He is now fitting her 
out with the aid of three English sailors in his employment, and so far, 
everything is neat and well finished... 

“On returning from our visit to Momfanoi, we found Mr. Roberts 
preparing to visit a distinguished officer of the government, entitled, Phya- 
Ratsa-pa-vade. Desirous of conforming as much as possible to the cus- 
toms of the East, on all occasions while in Siam, we were careful to appear 
with as much pomp and circumstance as our means would admit, and 
made all public visits in full dress, preceded by our band.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning trade in Siam: 
“The chief merchants of Siam are the King, his ministers, the Chinese, 
and old women. They require from Europe and the United States arms 
and ammunition; perhaps a few military ornaments, coarse cutlery, glass- 
ware, white cotton goods, which should be less than two cubits in width; 
cotton twist, from No. 20 to 30; Siamese dresses, three yards long by 
forty inches broad, in star patterns, on red, green, and blue grounds, which 
colours should be bright; long ells, red and green; furniture chin; ladies 
cloth, red, yellow, green, light purple, and light blue; steel, in small bars, 
the size of nail iron, which for this market should be put up in tubs in- 
stead of cases, one hundred of which are enough at a time. American 
cottons are now sought for, though afforded at a higher price, because 
they have been found to be much more durable. There is an opening for 
the introduction of American cottons, through Bangkok, to the countries 
lying north of Siam. 

“For the above articles they offer in exchange sugars, tin, ivory, sap- 
pan wood, (Caesalpina sappan,) rosewood, rattans, a variety of drugs, iron 
of a superior quality, &c. Sugar, the staple article, is at an average price of 
eight ticdls per picul of 133-1/3 lbs., and may be put on board for about 
five dollars per hundred: whether it will yield profit at this price, after 
paying freight, home duties, interest, insurance, &c., | am not merchant 


enough to decide.” 
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e 
Diplomatic Delays and Frustrations 

Log entry: 1836, March 30, Wednesday: “Off Meinam River. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Made signal 575 and 
87 to Enterprise. Enterprise got underway, beat up and anchored about 2 
cable lengths from us to $ & E. At 9 A.M. loosed sails to dry and unbent 
the foresail to repair. Condemned and hove overboard a quantity of beans, 
dates and cheese as unfit for use. At 11:30 unfurled sails.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 30th of March I 
determined to go to Bangkok in spite of all formalities, and accordingly 
set off with a friend... We had determined, should we not be hailed, to 
proceed up the river without stopping... We were not literally hailed, 
but were gesticulated at by an individual near the fort on the main...and 
we landed [at the town of Paknam].... [After going through the town 
and bazaar] we soon reached the dwelling of His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor. His mansion stood on posts about seven feet from the ground; the 
walls were of bamboo, pierced with irregular-shaped octangular holes; 
windows they were not.... 

“When we came into his presence, His Excellency was only girdled with 
ascanty silk sarong, reclining on the hall floor, his back reposing on a leather 
pillow of prismatic shape.... He rested on the right elbow, and with the 
hand of the same side, supported a long wooden pipe, from which he in- 
haled the fumes of opium... The floor of the vestibule was crowded with 
slaves or people of inferior rank—hence their inferior place—resting on their 
knees and elbows. ...chewing betel as quietly as cows do cud, and looking up 
into His Excellency’s face as they listened to his conversation... 

“As we entered, His Excellency rose, and...motioned us to a seat. 
Cigars and tea, in very small cups, without sugar, were immediately served; 
and in a few moments afterwards an interpreter arrived.... His name was 
Ramon, a Portuguese Christian, whose skin was nearly as dark as that of 
the governor.... We informed His Excellency we were on our way to 
Bangkok to procure water and provisions for the ship, which we had in 
vain endeavored to obtain at Paknam. He replied that we could not go— 
that his authority did not extend so far as to enable him to give us permis- 
sion; and if we had gone up, his head would have been forfeited—and 
that he would send for the water and provisions. 

“We next visited Piadadé,' the captain of the port, who is also a Portu- 
guese born in Siam.... He told us he had just arrived from the city with a 
letter for Mr. Roberts. He affected much surprise when informed that we 
proposed to go to Bangkok... ‘Nobody prevent you—suppose you go, I 
tell you certain—you break friendship—you get me flogged, and that 
poor old governor get his head cut off.’ 

“He offered to accompany us back to the governor, and there discuss 
the matter further... [Piadadé] urged that the King was now well dis- 
posed towards us, [but that] our going to the city at this time would 
‘break friendship.’ We remarked that it was anything but friendly to keep 
us so long from the city, without water or stock, for want of which we 
must be in a short time suffering. 

“{Piadade] replied that different nations had different customs. ‘In 
the presence of your King, that you call President, you stand up and pull 
off your hat; in the presence of the King of Siam, you sit down and pull 
off your shoes. I am your friend. Mr. Roberts can tell you. Your laws are 
different from those of Siam, all the same as between heaven and hell,’ 
looking significantly, and at the same time pointing downwards... 

“Finding that we still persisted in going to the city, [Piadadé] proposed 
that the governor should write to the Ph’ra Klang for permission for us to 
proceed... As soon as it was dark all the lamps were lighted. His Excellency 
still occupied his place, smoking his pipe or cigars and chewing areca-nut, 


which was reduced to powder in an iron tube, because, having lost all his 
teeth, he is unable to masticate it in any other form.... 

“He inquired our respective ages, and wondered that we were so young; 
telling us at the same time he was 64 years old. Several of his female 
grandchildren came in, the eldest 12 years of age, and in feminine exist- 
ence, years are longer in the torrid than in the temperate zone.’ They were 
all in mother Eve's costume after she ate the apple, except that their fig- 
leaf was of gold, wrought in filigree, and sustained by a rich chain of the 
same metal, worn about the hips. The eldest one asked for a cigar, which 
she smoked like one who is a veteran in the vice. I afterwards saw much 
younger children smoking, and I have good authority for stating that in- 
fants not yet weaned smoke tobacco. 

“We sat on the floor smoking and sipping tea for an hour or two with 
Piadadé, whom we found to be a mild good-hearted old man. The fa- 
mous Siamese Twins were a theme of conversation. They have been prob- 
ably of as much service as any pair of patriots to their country, first, by 
generally calling the attention of the Christian world toward it, and, sec- 
ondly, by causing some of the Siamese interested in them, to hear of coun- 
tries the existence of which they were ignorant before the brothers set out 
on their travels. ‘Where are the twins’ was asked of everyone who visited 
the shore. Piadadé, ‘Their poor mother cry plenty about those boys. They 
say they make plenty money—no send never any to their mother.’ In fact, 
they have in Siam the character of being dissipated and unfilial, Never- 
theless, they still attract attention... 

“Straw mats were placed in the middle of the floor, and upon them 
two mattresses, much patched with velvet... [His Excellency retired, 
but half'a dozen slaves remained in the room, on settees.] We soon found 
that sleep was out of the question. The lamps were all burning, the ser- 
vants were talking, [and dogs barked outside, cats yowled, lizards ran 
across the floor, etc.].... At four A.M. I took leave of my companion, 
and returned with the officer of the boat on board ship, convinced that 
Paknam is the vilest, dirtiest, the most inhospitable and detestable spot 
I have ever set foot in...” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, March 31, Thursday: “Throughout this day mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Thomas McKenney (S) returned on 
board. Sent the Ist cutter to Bangkok.” * “Ex[amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “That afternoon permission 
was received [to visit Bangkok], and my companion ascended to the city 
in a canoe... 

“I reached the ship [Peacock] at about one oclock P.M., after a tedious 
beat under a burning sun.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 1, Friday: “Meinam River. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Arrived from Singapore the American brig 
Maria Theresa.” * Temperature range: 84° to 86°.’ 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Piadadé came alongside [of the 


Peacock| with some articles which had been sent for several days previously.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 2, Saturday: “Meinam River. All these 24 


hours moderate breezes and pleasant.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 3, Sunday: “Meinam River. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Called all hands to muster and per- 
formed Divine Services.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 4, Monday: “Meinam River. Commences 

with moderate breezes from the S and pleasant weather.” 





| Identified in Roberts’ earlier visit, per his 1837 account, as Joseph Piedade. 
2 Girls achieve puberty at an earlier age. 
’ The dates April 1 through 3 are mistakenly noted in the log as March 1 through 3. 
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At Last: Permission to Visit Bangkok 
A Visit to the Governor 
Local Color 

Log entry: 1836, April 5, Tuesday: “Meinam River. During these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Received on board a load of 
water.” * Temperature range: 84° to 86°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We waited for the boats to 
carry the mission to the city, until the Sth of April; for we were almost 
reduced to salt dinners, and had a near prospect of short allowance of 
water, under sultry skies. The circumstance of seeing an American brig, 
which we had passed in the Strait of Banka, arrive four or five days after 
us (having spent two weeks at Singapore in the meantime), and obtain 
permission to proceed at once to the city, was not calculated to soothe our 
impatience, nor change the unfavorable opinion we had already formed of 
Siamese etiquette. [However, Piadadé stated that we should not rush to 
go] before measures had been taken to receive us properly. The longer the 
delay, the more we should feel complimented, because, we might be sure, 
the time was consumed in preparing for our reception.... 

“At last the junk or boat of ceremony, bearing a present of fruit and 
some hundreds of gallons of water, hove in sight. This vessel had three 
masts and ten staves with red banners waving over the stern. The bows 
and stern were square, and there were two brass pieces mounted at each, 
from which, before getting alongside, a salute of thirteen guns was fired 
in honor of the envoy. In the middle of the vessel was a platform, raised 
several inches above the deck, furnished with chairs, and protected from 
the sun by a canvas awning. The rigging was of cordage, made entirely of 
rattan, and as pliant as any rope I have seen. The shrouds had no rattlings. 
From not wearing shoes habitually, the Arabs, the Hindoos, Singhalese, 
Malays, Siamese, and other Asiatics, have the great toe separated further 
from that next to it than seems natural to us boot-and-shoe-wearing people. 
The great toe serves them in prehension almost as well as the thumb; and, 
for this reason, their sailors are able to mount aloft with as much rapidity 
and ease without as ours do with rattlings. I first observed this at Muscat, 
in one of the Sultan's ships of war. 

“The approach of this piece of nautical architecture was showy. Her 
crew, consisting of two-and-thirty soldiers and as many sailors, the latter 
blazing in scarlet uniforms and the former in green. The sailors looked 
more like mutes at a theatre than sons of river or ocean. Their jackets, 
which had bell-muzzle sleeves reaching to the elbow, were turned up with 
white, and buttoned from the hips to the throat, and their breeches were 
embroidered at the knee. Their caps of green cloth were fashioned like 
helmets, and trimmed with gilt stripes; a band of red cloth, the top edge 
cut in points, surrounded the head. The legs and feet were bare. The of- 
ficers in command of this gaudy crew were not less oddly equipped. 

“The sun had set when we all embarked, or rather transshipped our- 
selves and baggage to the junk of ceremony. Her sails were hoisted slowly, 
and we were at last creeping towards the shore. The salute fired by the 
junk was now returned by the ship, and we went off full of spirits and 
agreeable excitement. We numbered twenty officers, several servants, 
and the band, and found ourselves packed pretty closely together... The 
night was dark. A paper lantern was suspended among us, and two or 
three torches dappled the company with their flickering light, impart- 
ing to the picture something of the romantic. The wind being against 
us, it was nine oclock when we got near Paknam, and then we encoun- 
tered the ebb tide. The junk was brought to anchor, and though it rained, 
the officer in command opposed our landing, insisting that it would be 
contrary to etiquette, and would besides endanger him to experience 
the application of the bamboo. Nevertheless, the commodore set his 
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objections at defiance, and, taking two of us in his gig, pulled on shore, 
We had scarcely crossed the rough bank of stones, lighted by several torches, 
before the rain fell in torrents, and we sought shelter until it abated, 

“We found his Excellency [the governor] prepared to receive us, A 
loose robe enveloped his whole person, bearing no slight resemblance to 
the costume represented in biblical pictures, and his apartment was fur- 
bished, and dusted into a more respectable appearance than it had worn 
on our last visit. He received us cordially, and regretted that the whole 
party was not with us. In about a half-hour the others arrived, in com- 
pany with Mr. Roberts. In the meantime the governor had changed his 
dress to a heavy purple silk sarong, and a dirty orange-colored cashmere 
shawl; and his badges of office were placed on a table consisting of a 
small salver, cups for holding areca nut, tobacco, etc., a small box con- 
taining a paste for cleansing the mouth, a sort of quiver for cigars, a 
bowl-shaped spittoon, all of fine gold, and a silver teakettle, beautifully 
enameled, together with a gold-hilted sword, in a red velvet scabbard. 
He gave Mr. Roberts a hearty welcome, and then sat himself in the old- 
fashioned temple before mentioned, and began smoking his long pipe; 
meanwhile a long table was spread for supper, or, as they said, for a 
feast. It proved to be mean in the extreme. The cloth was of coarse 
muslin, the plates were of different sorts and sizes, and the glass of the 
commonest kind. The knives, forks, and spoons were all of iron, and 
few in number for our party. The materials of the feast were boiled chick- 
ens, rice, duck eggs, and roasted pork, all cold. On sitting down to eat 
of this sumptuous fare (of which Siamese etiquette requires all distin- 
guished strangers to partake, before visiting the capital), we found the 
table almost as high as the chin, and it required a keen appetite to sus- 
tain our wish to comply with the custom. Some were compelled to cut 
their meat with spoons, and others with their pocketknives. We had 
scarcely taken our places, before the hall was crowded with naked 
Siamese, to gratify their curiosity with a sight of us. We compared our 
situation to that of beasts in a menagerie, and one suggested that ‘His 
Excellency ought to charge more when the animals were fed.’ 

“Immediately after the feast was cleared away, the governor de- 
manded a list of the presents intended for His Magnificent Majesty, 
but it was refused. The names of all the officers in the party were then 
recorded on a slate book by a secretary, to be forwarded to the city by 
an avant courier. 

The Commodore and Mr. Roberts, by way of distinction, were lodged 
in the temples of the Penates, and the rest of us sought accommodation on 
the settees and on the floor, as we best could. The night passed more 
quietly than on my former visit, the serenade of dogs, cats, and gekés' was 
not wanting.” 

Edmund Roberts’ account: The following is an accounting of items 
destined for the voyage to Siam including “Box Coins,” this being the 
presentation coin set for the king. The tense of the letter, “to be sent out,” 
indicates that the presentation had not been made yet: * 


Account of sundry packages to be sent out to Bangkok: 

Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6 Lamps being 5 [sic] cases of 1 each. 

Nos. 7-8-9-10-11 Nankeens - 4 cases [and No. 12 Carpeting, 
1 box to be opened; 350 pieces taken out to bferth} deck. 

No. 13 Male costume. 

No. 14 Female costume. 

Nos. 15-16 Mirrors. 

No. 17 American flag. 

No. 18 Map—to be left on berth deck; one in my possession 
substituted. . 

Nos. 18 & 22 Shawls, No. 23 Two swords. In my possession 
to be carried with my baggage. 





| Gecko, a tropical lizard with foot pads that enable it to walk on vertical surfaces such as walls, smooth tree bark, etc. 


2 Courtesy of the Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
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No. 25 Box coins. In my possession to be carried with my 
baggage. 

Mr. Contec [John Contec, Jr.] will please send me the marks 
and numbers of the packages on hand on the berth deck after the 
above are delivered. 

Your obt servt 

E Roberts 

April 5, 1836. 


e 
Presents for the King of Siam 
Trials and Tribulations 

Log entry: 1836, April 6, Wednesday: “Meinam River. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes from the N and pleasant. At the King of Siams 
ceremony arrived and fired a salute of 13 guns. Got her alongside and 
passed 17 cases and boxes (numbered from 1 to 17 inclusive) containing 
presents for the king and sent the ship’s band of musicians on board of her. 
The Commodore and Mr. Roberts with a large party of officers of this 
ship and the Enterprise left the ship for Bangkok in her. Fired a salute of 
21 guns. Midnight squally with rain. Received a boat load of fresh provi- 
sions consisting of ducks, chickens, pigs, etc. Also a load of water.” * Tem- 
perature range: 84° to 87°. 

Narrative: The presentation included what became known as the “King 
of Siam Proof set,” a cased group of Proof coins dated 1834 plus the 
1804-dated silver dollar and $10 gold coin. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: The presents made by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, consisted of lamps, nankeens, carpeting, 
male and female costumes of the United States. Two very large and el- 
egant mirrors, an American flag, shawls, a set of United States coins, and 
two splendid swords in gold scabbards. 

The Envoy [Roberts] distributed presents among several of the Siamese 
officers, consisting of pistols, fowling pieces, money, &c. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 7, Thursday: “Meinam River. Commences 
with light various winds and pleasant. At 9 inspected the crew at quarters. 
Called all hands to witness punishment. Gave Peter Johnson, Andrew 
Thompson, John Nye and Thomas McKenney nine lashes with the cats. 
Crew employed painting ship.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 8, Friday: “Meinam River. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the S and E and pleasant. Crew employed 
painting ship. Received a boat load of water from Bangkok.” * Tempera- 


ture range: 84° to 88°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 9, Saturday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Received a load of fresh provisions 


and water from Bangkok.” * Temperature range: 84° to 88°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 10, Sunday: “Gulph of Siam. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 8:45 Daniel K. Thomas (seaman) departed this life (Chol- 
era morbus). At 12 committed his body to the deep. Sent Lieut. [Murray] 


Mason in the 3rd cutter to Bangkok.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 11, Monday: “Gulph of Siam. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Beating off all night and stood in for the Enterprise 
at daylight.” * Temperature range: 83° to 86°. 

e 


Log entry: 1836, April 12, Tuesday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant. 
At 1 P.M. Samuel Waggoner (marine) departed this life. At 2 committed his 
body to the deep. Stood off in the night for Rok Si Chang. At daylight sent 
a boat for sand, set all steering sails and ran in for the Enterprise. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (concerning Roberts): “On 
the 12th of April Mr. Roberts had an interview with the Rajah or King of 


Lagor, who had been appointed by His Magnificent Majesty to settle the 
important matter of affixing the regal seals to the Siamese copy of the 
Treaty exchanging, as well as to the certificate of ratification. 

“The Rajah is the monarch or rather Viceroy of Lagor, a tributary 
state to Siam, situated on the Malay Peninsula. The object of his present 
visit to Bangkok was to assist at a funeral ceremony, which took place 
eight days before our arrival.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (concerning his own activi- 
ties): “In the morning of the 12th of April, set off with the Commodore 
in his gig under a glaring sun, and without a breeze. 

“At four oclock P.M. we landed at Paknam, after a sultry pull of seven 
hours. The governor was sulky, and seemed to think that he had already 
seen enough of us. I charged him with insolence, and delivered him a 
letter from the acting P’hra Klang, enjoining him at the peril of his shoul- 
ders and head, to treat us with all the attention and hospitality in his 
power. He at once apologized for the reception he had given us on the plea 
of indisposition, and ordered supper, which was mean in the extreme, 
consisting of rice, fried fish, and boiled duck eggs, all cold. 

“The Commodore retired to his mat, overcome by the fatigues of his 
journey and indisposition, and I, after insisting that a better supper should 
be furnished, sought repose on a bamboo settee, while his Excellency sat 
doggedly smoking his long pipe. 

[Subsequently:] 

“The following morning, the officers were formed into a procession 
headed by Mr. Roberts, two of them bearing a box, containing the Ameri- 
can copy of the Treaty, and marched to the river, distant about a hundred 
yards, preceded by our band. At the place of embarkation, a canoe eighty 
feet long, rowed by 34 oars, both ends curving upwards, awaiting to re- 
ceive it. A bright crimson silk canopy, embroidered in gold, overhung the 
centre of the canoe, with which all the ornaments of the vessel were in 
keeping. The rowers wore the red livery of the King. 

“On reaching the margin of the river Mr. Roberts took the Treaty in 
his hand, and, after holding it up above his head in token of respect, 
delivered it to a Siamese officer, the secretary of the P’hra Klang. He also 
held it above his head, and then, shaded by a royal chat, a large white silk 
umbrella, borne by a slave, passed it into the boat, where it was received 
upon an ornamental stand, and after covering it with a cone of gilt paper, 
it was placed beneath the canopy. At this moment our band ceased, and 
that of the Siamese began to play. The canoe shoved off, and we turned 
our steps homeward to the merry tune of Yankee Doodle. 

“Immediately after the conclusion of this curious ceremony of deliv- 
ering the treaty, I set off, in company with several officers, for Sia-Yut'hia, 
the residence of the King, situated on an island about two miles from our 
mission house, and on the opposite side of the river. As we moved along, 
we saw several toys floating on the stream, which we were told, were 
offerings to the spirits of departed friends. 

“On landing outside of the wall, enclosing the palace and town, we 
were conducted to see a huge white elephant. He was dirty and wild, and, 
from being yet untamed, is called the mad elephant. Each of his legs was 
secured to a post driven into the ground, and he was attended by three or 
four slaves. The sides were white. 

“We now passed a gate, which was carefully closed after us, and we 
found ourselves in a broad street of mean houses in Sia-Yut’hia, the capi- 
tal city of the magnificent kingdom of Thai. 

“Tn our last walk around the corridor we met a young prince of about 
fourteen. A rich sarong girded his loins, and the rest of his body was 
almost hidden under jewels; anklets and bracelets of gems surrounded his 
limbs, and chains of gold, curiously wrought, hung round his neck in 
profusion. A princess somewhat younger accompanied him, She wore a 
chaste fig leaf of gold, and stood, like mother Eve, all naked, but not 
alone. The complexions of these two individuals were much lighter than 
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those of the numerous male and female servants in their train. They were 
the fairies of the scene. They stopped to gratify their curiosity by gazing at 
us, and we imitated them, and returned the compliment. We here re- 
ceived a message from His Magnificent Majesty, expressing his goodwill 
to us and all Americans, and a wish that we would examine and look at 
everything freely, and without constraint... 

“Commodore Kennedy was now taken seriously indisposed, and we 
learned with regret that that dreadful disease, the Asiatic cholera, had ap- 
peared on board our ship, and that a seaman, Daniel K. Thomas had fallen 


the first victim.' Under these circumstances, I bade farewell to Bangkok.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, April 13, Wednesday: “Moderate breezes from the 
S & E and pleasant. At 1 spoke the Enterprise. Stood off during the night 
and in the morning Commodore Kennedy returned from Bangkok in his 
gig. Received a load of water.” * Temperature range: 87°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (concerning Roberts): “At eight 
oclock [in the] morning, Mr. Roberts, accompanied by Mr. Taylor, again 
waited on the Rajah on board his junk. They were received by the Rajah’s 
eldest son, a young man of twenty-two, who entertained them with tea, 
eggs, &c., in the style as on the preceding day. The Rajah soon made his 
appearance, and stated that the royal seal of Siam could be affixed only to 
the certificate of ratification. Mr. Roberts replied, that the King to the pre- 
amble had promised to affix his seal to the articles of the Treaty, and he 
could therefore unquestionably do so; and that it was indispensably neces- 
sary to the certificate; for the Treaty could not be considered as ratified with- 
out it. After some discussion the Rajah unwillingly yielded the point, and 
declared that it should be completed in accordance with Mr. Roberts’ wishes. 

“One of the secretaries requested a list of the officers who had visited 
the Wat-P’hra-si-ratant a day or two previously, that it might be entered 
on the archives of the Government. 

“The curiosity excited by the officers among the Siamese was scarcely 
to be restrained. We were frequently felt from head to foot, and today the 
Rajah had his hands in Mr. Taylor's pockets, while at the same time his 
son had rolled up his pantaloons to feel his bootleg. The Rajah, his son 
and two grandchildren, wore round their waists, besides the sarong, cream 
colored crape [crepe] shawls of beautiful texture. The Siamese, like the 
Chinese, wear the fingernails very long, and the ladies have them some- 
times tipped with silver... 

[Subsequently:] 

“At the end of nine hours the certificate of ratification, in Siamese, 
Chinese, Portuguese, and English, was ready to be appended to the Treaty. 
The same labour would have been performed in the United States, or 
Europe, in one-third of the time. 

“On the same evening Mr. Roberts waited on the acting P’hra Klang, to 
discuss a difficulty which had arisen, under the third article of the Treaty, 
relative to the measurement of the brig Maria Theresa. Mr. Roberts stated 
that the officers of the government had measured from outside to outside of 
the vessel, instead of the deck. The P’hra Klang insisted that such was the 
manner of measuring both Siamese and Chinese junks, the decks of which 
extend between the timbers. Mr. Roberts remarked that the Treaty had 
reference only to American built vessels. The P’hra Klang, replied, that it 
was ‘an old custom, and therefore could not be altered.’ Mr. Roberts ob- 
served, then he should recommend the captain to protest at home against 
the violation of the Treaty, which would be referred to the Government at 
Washington, and result in an unpleasant controversy between the two coun- 
tries. But as nothing could be decided without reference to the King, Mr. 
Roberts took leave and visited him on another occasion. 

“The Minister appeared to be inflexible. Mr. Roberts then stated, that 
unless American vessels were measured in conformity to the third article 
of the Treaty, it would become his duty to make it known forthwith to the 
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Government of the United States, adding, that the captain of the Maria 
Theresa would certainly protest against such departure from the Treaty. 
During the day the brig had been measured, but Mr. Roberts had not 
been informed of it until after this discussion. 

“The captain and supercargo were now sent for, and stated that the 
vessel had been measured, by taking half her length, and at that point, to 
ascertain her breadth of beam. The deck was there measured across from 
one waterway seam to the other, entirely omitting the waterways, and 
taking in only a part of the gunwale, which mode was so favorable as to 
lessen the duties to the amount of 170 ticdls. The P’hra Klang asked 
whether they were satisfied with the mode of measurement. They replied, 
‘Entirely so.’ “Then,’ said the P’hra Klang, ‘I am glad that all difficulties 
have been surmounted; this shall be the precedent for measuring all Ameri- 
can vessels in the future.’ ” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary (concerning his own activi- 
ties): “At daylight we left Paknam, and reached the ship at ten oclock 
A.M., and on the same day another party of officers set out for the city. 

“Though a second individual had died of cholera (William Waggoner, 
marine), it was very satisfactory to find that the epidemic had abated. As 
soon as it had made its appearance on board, the ship was got underway, 
and kept close hauled upon a wind, and, her sides being alternately of- 
fered to the breeze, she was thus kept thoroughly ventilated. Though all 
the cases on the list were the type of cholera, cold shriveled surface with 
blue nails, no new case occurred, nor did any one terminate fatally after 
the ship was under way. The disease prevailed at Chantibun, epidemi- 
cally, about a hundred miles from the anchorage, and sporadically at 
Bangkok. No cases occurred on board of the Enterprise.” 

e 
Officers of the “Peacock” Return from Bangkok 

Log entry: 1836, April 14, Thursday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant. 
The 3rd cutter returned from Bangkok. Hoisted her in to repair. During the 
night squally with rain, lightning, and thunder. Standing off. At daylight 
stood in. The officers returned from Bangkok.” * Temperature 87°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 15, Friday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant 
weather. A party of officers left for Bangkok. Stood out during the night 
and in the morning.” 

e 
Visit with the King of Siam 

Log entry: 1836, April 16, Saturday: “Moderate breezes from the 
south and pleasant weather. Stood out during the night and in for the 
Enterprise in the morning.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary concerning the King of Siam 
and his subjects: “The government is despotism of the most absolute 
kind. The King is the god, the law of the land, and his name is known 
only to few, that it may not be taken in vain. He is mentioned by several 
epithets which are considered peculiarly soft and flattering; as, “The Sa- 
cred Lord of Heads,’ ‘The Sacred Lord of Lives,’ ‘The Owner of All,’ ‘Lord 
of the White Elephants,’ ‘Most Exalted Lord, Infallible and Infinitely 
Powerful.’ Even the members of his body are designated in adulatory 
terms; his feet, hands, nose, ears, and eyes, are never mentioned without 
the prefix of Lord, or sacred Lord. Every thing belonging to or attached to 
his Majesty's person is also styled golden. To visit him, is to come to his 
magnificent Majesty's golden feet, to speak in his golden ear &c. 

“The country is divided into districts; each one is governed by a minister, 
appointed by the King, aided by a governor and other subordinate officers; 
and the more distant provinces are under viceroys or rajahs. There appears to 
be no written law; at least, there is none observed, the will or whim of the 
officer being often decisive. All the people, with the exception of the Chinese, 
European and American residents, are virtually slaves, or ina state of slavery. 





| As noted earlier in the log of the U.S.S. Peacock, April 10, 1836. 
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Ruschenberger commentary concerning the visit with Ph’ra Nang 
Klao, later known as King Rama III: “The sixteenth of April had been 
appointed, four or five days previously, for admitting the American Em- 
bassy to an audience with the King.' The day was oppressively hot, the 
thermometer in an airy apartment standing at 98° F. It was calm, and not a 
breath ruffled the tranquil bosom of the river, which was like a stream of 
molten gold, stirred only by numerous gondolas, skimming with feathery 
lightness over its bright surface. Many persons had come forth to view the 
passing procession, and many crowded the verandas of the floating-houses, 
though no Morning Herald, or Evening Post circulates the news through this 
vast population; they seemed to be aware of the event from instinct. 

“At nine oclock, accompanied by 22 officers from the squadron in 
full dress, and the master and supercargo of the Maria Theresa, Mr. Rob- 
erts embarked in three gondolas, each rowed by 30 oars. Though permis- 
sion had been granted for the gentlemen of the Maria Theresa, the request 
of Mr. Roberts in behalf of the American missionaries was refused on the 
ground that it was not according to the Siamese custom. 

“The boats proceeded at a rapid rate, our bank making the still air 
resound with Hail, Columbia! and we were much surprised at the crowds 
of spectators who awaited our landing. Orderlies armed with rattans and 
bamboos, the application of which was not spared on the naked backs of 
the Siamese, were constantly active in making way for the procession. 

“On entering the first gate, they found a number of fleet ponies, 
caparisoned in the Eastern style, each attended by two grooms. The 
scene was as novel to the animals as to the American officers; and they 
testified their impatience by kicking their nettlesome heels merrily among 
the crowd. Here the procession was joined by several Arabs, Persians 
and Jews, in the rich costumes of their respective countries. After some 
little delay, arising from time occupied in selecting horses, the company 
mounted, the short stirrups bringing the knees almost to the chin, and 
made their way through the multitude to the second gate, where the 
officers left their swords, it being contrary to etiquette to appear armed 
in the presence of Siamese royalty. 

“They were received in the Hall of Justice by the Phya-pi-pat-kosa, who 
was as usual full of life and conversation. Water, betel, and cigars were 
offered. While waiting for the King to signify his readiness to receive them, 
they found time to discover a large green snake coiling itself among the tiles 
of the Hall, over their heads. Lizards and gekés were numerous. The Siamese 
expressed their astonishment that such trifles should attract attention; habit 
makes men indifferent to the most loathsome objects. 

“At the second gate, files of soldiers encumbered with uniforms of red 
and green, and arms, which they could scarcely manage, amounting to 
several thousands, lined the various avenues. The bayonets were fixed with 
the scabbards upon them. The artillery were armed with sheathed broad- 
swords, and stood with the hand upon the hilt, ready to draw. Pikemen 
and clubmen also appeared in the military array. Whoever has seen at any 
large theatre, a grand army badly drilled, may imagine the Siamese troops, 
and conceive what genuine ‘food for powder, they would make before a 
handful of disciplined troops. 

“At this gate the band was compelled to await the return of the embassy. 

“At the Hall of Justice, the elephants were paraded as on a former 
occasion. The crowd was great, but whenever they encroached beyond 
bounds, they were at once severely repulsed by the rattan. At the end of 
half an hour, the procession again moved forward through two other gates. 
The number of troops was here much augmented, and near the palace was 
a body armed with shields and swords. On each side of the path along 
which the procession advanced 300 musicians in double files were ranged, 
screeching out on hautboys and beating on tom-toms, producing a most 
percussive monotony. The walks now became broader. The eye here and 
there caught a glimpse of a rich building, or spire glittering in the sun, 








through the foliage of the trees and shrubbery planted in the enclosures. 

“The exterior of the audience-hall is not very remarkable. It has three 
entrances on each side, the doorways are ornamented with carving and 
Buddhist divinities, and within stood screens, painted in quaint devices, 
which conceal the interior. 

“The extent of the audience-chamber is 35 by 70 feet. The middle of 
the floor, about one-half of the whole width, is raised 18 inches above the 
rest, leaving a sort of lobby on each side, equal to '/2 of the breadth of the 
whole room, and extending its entire length. A row of six pillars, three feet 
square, stood on each edge of the middle floor; and the wall, ceiling, and 
pillars were hung with red gilt paper, and the floors were carpeted. Chan- 
deliers and lamps of various patterns were suspended from the ceiling, 
and numerous Chinese paintings and mirrors adorned the walls. From a 
central point, the floor gently rises in an inclined plane up to the throne, 
at the farthest end of the apartment. The throne itself is about six feet 
high, and large enough for one man to sit upon cross-legged; it is of gold, 
or richly gilt, and ornamented with diamonds and other precious stones. 
Behind it is a piece of ornamental architecture resembling an altar. A royal 
chat, an umbrella having five tops, one above the other, and diminishing 
in size, shades the monarch’s seat; and on each side, extending to the pil- 
lars, were six other chats or chattahs, arranged so as to form an arc, which 
separates the King and court. 

“Mr. Roberts and his companions entered the middle door of the front 
of the hall, and, passing round the screen, found themselves in the pres- 
ence of His Magnificent Majesty, and the royal court of the magnificent 
kingdom of Thai. His Majesty, a fat man [weight 300 to 460 pounds] of 
about fifty, sat like the god Buddha, cross-legged upon his throne, envel- 
oped in a rich mantle of gold tissue, chewing betel, and squirting saliva 
into a golden urn. Numerous attendants prepared his betel, and with large 
fans circulated the air about his Majestic Obesity, as he sat in the pomp 
and circumstance of state. 

“Except a long space, eight feet wide, in front of the throne, the 
whole floor was covered by nobles, courtiers and magnates of the land, 
in silk and gold costume, the fashion of which was a long tight jacket 
with short skirts, somewhat resembling the cut of an ancient coat of 
mail. There were several Arabs and Persians present, in rich Cashmere 
shawl turbans, contrasting their splendid statures with the squat forms 
of the Siamese; and their expressive countenances, strongly marked by 
the jetty whisker and antimony-shaded eye, outshone them in intelli- 
gence. Perhaps 300 individuals composed this goodly company; every 
one crouching upon his knees and elbows, with the head bent upon the 
ground. The hall only admitted a subdued light. Jewels appeared to 
advantage, and the diamonds and carbuncles on the King’s person glit- 
tered and flashed all around like miniature lightning. 

“It was particularly remarked by several officers, that, notwithstand- 
ing the stipulation that our party should not appear in the presence armed, 
being contrary to court etiquette, many of the Siamese wore swords. 

“Such was the spectacle hall and court presented when the American 
Embassy passed the screen. There they removed their hats, and, as they 
advanced to the open alley above mentioned, made three bows according to 
previous agreement. At the lowest end of this alley, at a great distance from 
the throne, they sat down upon the carpet, carefully turning their feet be- 
hind, that His Magnificent Majesty might not be shocked by the sight of 
those lowly, booted members; for they did not consent, like the Anglo-Ben- 
gal mission under Mr. [Henry] Burney, to leave their shoes outside and 
appear barefoot, at the risk of finding as he did, that they had been stolen. 

“Previously to his audience with the King in 1833, when negotiating 
the Treaty, which was now being concluded, Mr. Roberts positively re- 
fused to take off his shoes on entering the presence, except on the condi- 
tion that he should keep on his hat. After a great deal of discussion, it was 





| Ph'ra Nang Klao, a.k.a. King Rama III; regnal dates 1824-1851. 
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no longer insisted on that he should appear barefooted, and he was the 
first foreigner who, with his shoes on, saw His Majesty of Siam. 

“After being seated in this novel, and therefore somewhat uncomfort- 
able position, they made three Siamese salaams, and the whole court 
knocked their heads three times on the ground. His Magnificent Majesty 
expressed his satisfaction by squirting saliva into the golden spittoon, and 
renewing his quid of betel and areca-nut. 

“In front of the mission were displayed a part of the presents brought 
by Mr. Roberts, the whole being too bulky for such a pageant. Immedi- 
ately after the salaams were performed, a low, murmuring sound arose 
from behind the throne, which the interpreter stated proceeded from the 
King’s secretary, reading the list of presents from the government of the 
United States to His Magnificent Majesty. 

“This over, the King addressed to Mr. Roberts several questions, which 
were filtered through three interpreters or secretaries. One crouched near 
the throne, and repeated in a low tone His Majesty's words to another, 
more than halfway down the hall, who repeated them in a still lower tone 
to Piadadé, the interpreter, who, being crouched near Mr. Roberts, whis- 
pered the sentence in his ear. The replies were made through the same 
medium in the same manner. 

“When the King finishes his question, the secretary makes three sa- 
laams and mentions the King’s titles before he repeats to the second, and 
he goes through the same ceremony to the third. The answer begins with 
three salaams from the interpreter, who repeats a string of titles, ‘Phra, 
Putie, Chucka, Ka, Rap, Si, Klau, Si, Kla, Mom, Ka P’hra Putie Chow,’ 
Mr. Roberts, ‘Ka P’hra Racha, Tan, Krap, Thun, Hie, Sap, Thi, Fa, La, 
Ong, Thule, P’hra, Bat, then follows the answer and three salaams. As 
this form is invariable, it may be readily conceived how slow and fatiguing 
the intercourse with His Majesty must be. Nor is one certain that his 
expressions or words are faithfully conveyed to the ‘golden ear.’ Mr. Rob- 
ert Hunter told me, that some years ago he had an audience with the 
King, who inquired whether he was not then making a great deal of money 
in his business. Mr. Hunter replied, that at first he had done very well, but 
for the past year he had lost a great deal. The interpreter conveyed the 
answer thus: ‘Mr. Hunter made money very fast the first years, but the 
last, he has not made so much.’ When Mr. Hunter explained the differ- 
ence he had made in the answer, the interpreter replied that he dared not 
tell His Magnificent Majesty any thing so unpleasant as to say, “Mr. Hunter 
had actually lost Money!’ 

“A similar incident occurred in the present audience. The King stated 
that the Americans were on a footing with the English, which Mr. Rob- 
erts denied; saying that such was not the spirit of the Treaty. The secretary 
nearest the King translated the reply; that Mr. Roberts admitted it, and 
was very much obliged to His Majesty. Mr. Hunter, who was present, in- 
formed Mr. Roberts of the misinterpretation. He repeated what he had at 
first said, which was then correctly rendered. 

“During the interview, the King inquired after the health of the Presi- 
dent, after that, of ‘all the great men of the United States,’ that of the 
crews of the Peacock and Enterprise; when they left America; where they 
had been; what had been Mr. Roberts’ state of health in the three years he 
had been absent from Siam &c. 

“At the expiration of three-quarters of an hour, a sharp metallic sound 
was heard, and the audience was closed by drawing a curtain of silk and 
gold across the hall, in front of the throne, hiding His Majesty from view. 
The embassy then made three salaams, and the whole court bent their 
heads three times to the floor. 

“During the audience water and betel were served. As the chamber was 
open, swallows flew in and out, and occasionally alighted on the chandeliers. 

“The gentlemen were now conducted to see His Majesty's stud, sev- 
eral elephants, and, last the Wt.” 


An earlier visit to the Siamese court (by Henry Burney, 1826). 
Burney’ visit with Ph’ra Nang Klao in 1826, gives a view of the royal 
reception area at that time: | 

“The Hall of Audience appeared 120 feet long by 60 broad and about 
40 feet high. Even after we had the last time been desired to approach 
[having been invited to come closer to the king], we were perhaps 40 feet 
distant from the throne. I must own that although the dresses of the King 
and his ministers were rich, the tout ensemble much disappointed me. There 
was a kind of second hand finery in the Hall of the Audience, which 
displayed not one handsome lustre, whilst to each pillar was fixed a large 
Chinese painting on glass of a European officer or lady. The throne is in 
the shape of a boat placed upon a platform with a small canopy, the whole 
covered with gold. 

“The concourse of spectators which flocked around us, joined to the 
soldiers and other attendants about the palace, was very great. At our en- 
trance into the Hall of Audience we could scarcely move from the number 
of courtiers and other officers who were lying prostrate on the ground.... 

“The King’s body guard [consisted of his best troops], a poor, thin ill- 
set race, many of them with old Sepoys’ coats. Their muskets were old, 
rusty arms held in every possible way, and as to accoutrements they had 
scarcely any. The most formidable body of troops consisted of a party of 
stout able bodied men each armed with a thick stick.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 17, Sunday: “Moderate breezes from the $ 
and pleasant weather. Stood off and in as usual. At 11 A.M. performed 
Divine Service.” 

e 
Treaty Delivered 

Log entry: 1836, April 18, Monday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant 
weather. Stood off and in as usual. Received a boat load of wood.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The 18th of April had been 
appointed for the delivery of the copy of the treaty, ratified on the part of 
Siam. The barge of ceremony in which we had come from the ship was 
ready to return. Owing to a superstitious notion of the Siamese that it 
would bring misfortune upon any house into which it should enter after 
being delivered into our hands, the Treaty was to be received on board the 
vessel, and not landed again on any account, as such an act would be the 
cause of distress in many minds. 

“About one oclock P.M., Mr. Roberts was informed that the golden 
barges of the King were in sight. Accompanied by the officers in full 
dress and the band, he repaired to the vessel of ceremony, where he 
found the Phya-pi-pat-kosa had already arrived. There were three long 
barges, richly gilt, decorated with pennants, and each rowed by one 
hundred oars. The curtains were of cloth of gold with scarlet ground. 
That which bore the Treaty led the van. The treaty was in a box, cov- 
ered with coarse yellow silk interwoven with gold. This was placed on a 
silver dish, which rested on a salver with a high foot of the same metal. 
Over it hung a scarlet canopy, itself shaded by a royal chat. The scarlet 
uniforms of the men, and the measured stroke of their hundred oars; 
the flaunting banners, the music of their pipes and drums, and the glit- 
ter of gold and silver in the sun, formed a pretty pageant, and indicated 
with what scrupulous ceremony everything is conducted at the Mag- 
nificent Court of Siam. 

“As the casket was raised, the Siamese band played plaintively and 
soft. The Phya-pi-pat-kosa conveyed it to Mr. Roberts, at the same time 
making a salaam, to the royal seal, attached to the Treaty. Mr. Roberts 
received it, and, in respect to the King, raised it as high as his head, at the 
same time our band struck up ‘Hail, Columbia!’ He then placed it upon a 
stand which had been provided, and deposited it in the cabin of the junk 
of ceremony. 





| The Burney Papers. Bangkok, Thailand: Vajranana National Library 1910. Vol. I, pp. 42-48. 
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“Speedy preparations were now made for leaving Bangkok. Mr. Rob- 
erts, in his private capacity, signed a memorial to the Chao Phya P’hra 
Klang from the missionaries, praying that sufficient ground might be 
allotted to them whereon to erect a church and suitable dwellings, with 
permission to appropriate a part as a place of sepulture, the same having 
been granted to the Portuguese Roman Catholics, Muslims, Chinese, 
and others. 

“Before leaving the house wherein the Embassy was lodged, the Phya- 
Ratsa-pa-vade paid a farewell visit, attended by a numerous retinue. He 
expressed a strong feeling on behalf of Americans, and requested Mr. 
Roberts to furnish American shipmasters coming to Siam with letters 
to him, that he might to best of his abilities facilitate their business. He 
assured Mr. Roberts that he was entirely disinterested, and would re- 
ceive no compensation for any service he might render. To manifest his 
regard for Mr. Roberts, he presented him with several toys for his chil- 
dren, but Mr. Roberts would receive no present for himself from any 
individual of the court. 

“In the evening Mr. Roberts paid a final visit to the Phya-si-pi-pat, 
and met there the Phya-pi-pat-kosa. He was entertained by a band of 
amateur musicians, playing singly and in concert, on instruments resem- 
bling guitars, hautboys, &c. It was stated that the Siamese use more than 
a hundred different musical instruments. 

“At midnight, the Embassy being concluded, the junk of ceremony 
weighed anchor, and was towed by three galleys, assisted by the ebb tide.” 
e 

Log entry: 1836, April 19, Tuesday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant 
weather. During the night stood off the land. At daylight in for the an- 
chorage. At 11:30 A.M. came to with the starboard anchor and veered to 
50 fathoms of chain.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: At noon the next day [Rob- 
erts and his entourage] anchored at Paknam; and at midnight again got 
under way, and reached the ship about noon on the 20th of April. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 20, Wednesday: “Moderate breezes and 
pleasant weather.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 20th of April, Mr. 
Roberts and the officers, all of them unwell and some of them seriously 
ill, returned on board. The Prince Momfanoi attempted to visit us, but 
was so much affected by seasickness after clearing the mouth of the 
Meinam, that he put back. In testimony of his regard, he sent to several of 
the officers little curiosities, as books of the talipot leaf, &c., which they 
reciprocated in such books as they thought might be useful and entertain- 
ing to him. Among them were Hinton’s Views of the United States, Herschell’s 
Astronomy, Duponceau’s Constitution of the United States, Cobbett’s Advice, 
and several works on gunnery and military tactics, &c., far exceeding in 
value the presents of Momfanoi. 

“At sunset we were under way, and I believe no one in the squadron 
felt the least regret upon taking a final leave of Siam. In all probability not 
one of us will ever visit it again, and we hope it may be long before any of 
our ships of war will be found in the waters of the Gulf. The officers and 
crews now felt severely the effects of Eastern tropical climates; all, with 
few exceptions, had been seriously ill once, some of them twice; the last 
two months had been spent in contending against wind and currents; the 
ship was almost a hospital; four men had died since leaving Batavia, the 
provisions were of inferior quality, and were fast lessening in quantity; a 
general languor possessed our bodies, and even the stoutest hearts were at 
times dejected. We looked for relief in clearing the Gulf, and hoped to 
find fresh and favorable breezes in the China Sea, which would soon waft 
us to some invigorating climate.” 


April 21 to May 14, 1836 
(Siam to Turon Bay, Cochin-China) 


e 
Farewell to Siam 
Log entry: 1836, April 21, Thursday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 10, two lighters came alongside 
with water and poultry. At 2 P.M. Mr. Roberts and a party of officers 
returned on board from Bangkok. At 6:30 got underweigh & stood out to 
the S & E. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 6 
fathoms; equal to the total distance to date (measured from Siam). Lati- 
tude 13° 06’ N. Longitude 100° 49’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, April 22, Friday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2 hove to for the schooner to 
come up. At 3:20 pulled away. At sundown inspected the crew at quarters. 
At midnight made land on the weather bow. Tacked ship to the S & E. 
Enterprise hull down to leeward.” * Daily distance: 71 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Siam), 138 miles, 6 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 12° 18’ N. Longitude 100° 30° E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, April 23, Saturday: “Gulph of Siam. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At 3:30 made land on the lee bow. 
Enterprise in sight on the lee quarter. At sundown inspected the crew's quar- 
ters. Anniversary of sailing from New York.” * Daily distance: 83 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 222 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 11° 30’ N. Longitude 101° 10° E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, April 24, Sunday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At sundown inspected the crew 
at quarters. At 11 A.M. performed Divine Service. Mustered the people, 
made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 56 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Siam), 278 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 10° 57’ N. Longitude 102° 11’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, April 25, Monday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. Com- 
mences calm and clear. At sundown inspected the crew at quarters. Ends 
pleasant. At7 P.M. set the royals and flying jib.” * Daily distance: 65 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 343 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 86°. Latitude: 9° 49’ N.; Longitude: 102° 07’. E. 
e 
Spoiled Food 
Log entry: 1836, April 26, Tuesday: “Gulph of Siam. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Surveyed, condemned and hove 
overboard 920 Ibs. of bread and thirty gallons of beans. At sundown in- 
spected the crew at quarters. At 9:20 A.M. inspected the crew at quar- 
ters.” Daily distance: 37 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Siam), 381 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 84° to 86°. 
Latitude 9° 36’ N. Longitude 102° 11° E. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, April 27, Wednesday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At sundown inspected 
the crew at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 65 miles, 4 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 447 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 8° 43’ N. Longitude 101° 56’ E. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, April 28, Thursday: “Gulph of Siam. All these 24 
hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At sundown inspected the crew at 
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quarters. The same at 9 P.M.” ¢ Daily distance: 46 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Siam), 493 miles, 4 fathoms. ‘Tempera- 
ture range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 8° 02’ 30” N. Longitude 102° 12’ E. 


Log entry: 1836, April 29, Friday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 5:30 inspected the crew 
at quarters. The same at 9 P.M.” ¢ Daily distance: 58 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Siam), 552 miles, 4 fathoms. Lati- 
tude 8° 20’ N. Longitude 102° 49’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, April 30, Saturday: “Gulph of Siam. At sea. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary.” * Daily distance: 40 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Siam), 592 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 
86°. Latitude 9° 39’ N. Longitude 103° 19’ E. “Ex[amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 1, Sunday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences with 
light airs and pleasant. At 11 called all hands to muster, read the articles of 
War and performed Divine Services.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Siam), 672 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 86°. Latitude 9° 25’ N. Longitude 104° 30’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The passage down the Gulf of 
Siam was retarded by calms and very light winds. The air was moist and 
sultry, and the “sun appeared as if shining through a wet blanket.” The 
number of sick was augmented, and in almost all the cases, as in cholera, 
the skin was cold and clammy (the Genius of the disease still hovering over 
us), evincing a strong predisposition to internal congestions. Nor did this 
state of things change immediately after reaching the China Sea.” 

e 
Henry Mount Dies 

Log entry: 1836, May 2, Monday: “Gulph of Siam. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 11:30 A.M. made land on the 
weather bow. At 1:30 A.M. Henry Mount (marine) departed this life. 
Called all hands to bury the dead and committed the body of Henry 
Mount (marine) to the deep.” * Daily distance: 41 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Siam), 714 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 8° 55’ N. Longitude 104° 56’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 2nd of May, we were 
near the island of Pulo Oby, situated in latitude 8° 25’ north, not far 
from the coast of Cambodia, which is low and beautifully green. The 
island is high and clothed in a luxuriant vegetation from its summit to 
the water's edge; but from want of level land, adapted to cultivation, is 
incapable of supporting any considerable population, and has only two 
or three inhabitants. It is often visited by vessels for water, which is of 
good quality and easily procured. 

“This day we had the melancholy duty of committing to the deep the 
remains of Henry Mount (marine), who died from the effects of repeated 


attacks of dysentery and diarrhea.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, May 3, Tuesday: “Off Pulo Oby. At sea. Light airs 
and pleasant. Centre of S. False Pulo. At 6 A.M. came to with the stream 
anchor in 7_ fathoms water. Hoisted out the boats, and the launch on 
shore for water. At 10 got underweigh. Discovered a sail on the lee beam.” 
* Daily distance: 34 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Siam), 748 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 85°. Latitude 8° 
28’ N. Longitude 104° 56’ E. 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “(In the] morning the Peacock 
anchored on the northern side of the island, and procured about a thou- 
sand gallons of water. The watering party brought off a pigeon of a yel- 
lowish white color, the wings tipped with black, several squirrels and crows.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 4, Wednesday: “Off Pulo Oby. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the S and E. Received a launch load of water, 
discharged launch. At 7 P.M. came to with the stream anchor in 15 fathoms 
water. The center of Pulo Oby bearing E by S '/2 S, distant 6 miles. Strong 
current from S.E. At 9:30 tide changed. At 4:30 got underweigh and made 
all sail on the starboard. Tacked, working for the land. At 6 came to with the 
stream in 8'/2 fathoms. Strong current running from the S. and E.” * [Daily 
distance unknown; this omission has an effect on the subsequent figures.] 
‘Temperature range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 8° 29’ N. Longitude 105° 14’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 4th we got underway, 
and pursued our voyage along the shore, the sea being smooth and the wind 
fair, but the currents were found to be strong and rapid. The temperature 
became more tolerable, but there was no diminution of the sick list.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 5, Thursday: “Off Pulo Oby. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board a cutter load of wood. At 4 A.M. the 
launch came alongside with a load of water. At 6 A.M. hoisted in the 
boats. At 10 A.M. got underweigh. Beating through the passage between 
Cambodia and Pulo Oby. At 10 A.M. reefed the mainsail, in doing which 
Jas. P. Chanklin (seaman) fell from the mizen yard and broke his arm.”! * 
Daily distance: 12 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Siam), 761 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 8° 
29’ N. Longitude 105° 14’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 6, Friday: “Off Pulo Oby. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1:30 made land on the lee bow. At the centre of Pulo Oby 
bore W by S. At sunset inspected the crew at quarters. At daylight made 
Pulo Condjore on the weather bow.” * Daily distance: 76 miles, 4 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 837 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 9°01’ N. Longitude 106° 12’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 6th we passed Pulo 
Condjore, whereon the English had an establishment last century; but the 
colony was cruelly massacred by the Malays, since which they have not 


attempted to make another settlement there.” 
° 


Off the Coast of Cambodia 
Correspondence Re: Roberts’ Book 

Log entry: 1836, May 7, Saturday: “Coast of Cambodia. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Pulo Condore in sight to windward & 
the coast of Cambodia to leeward. At 6 the mouth of Cambodia River bore 
per compass N.W. '/2 W. Surveyed, condemned and hove overboard all the 
bread, 205 lbs. of cheese and 215 Ibs. of dates.” * Daily distance: 73 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 911 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 9°50’ 30” N. Longitude 107° 07’ E. 

Investigating the publication of Roberts’ earlier voyage: While 
Edmund Roberts was continuing his second voyage on the Peacock, his 
family was investigating the publication of his notes from the first round- 
the-world trip. From Delhi, New York, on May 7, 1836, Edmund Rob- 
erts’ son-in-law Amasa J. Parker wrote to one of his sisters-in-law with 
whom he had been in communication earlier concerning publishing his 
father-in-law’s journal of the Peacock voyage of 1832-4." 





! On this day the latitude and longitude coordinates had been added to the log before the narrative, with the result that the last sentence of the narrative w: 


indication. 


2 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. The letter is addressed to “My Dear Sister,” but the context in 


knew of this correspondence. 


as to either side of the latirude 


dicates it is to a sister-in-law. * Edmund Roberts never 
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May 7, 1836 

My dear Sister [sic], 

On returning home last evening, after nearly a week’s absence 
at the Ulster Circuit, I rec'd your favor of the Ist inst. I confess I 
have too long neglected to answer your letter of the 28th March, 
but my apology is that I have been away from home during three 
of the last four weeks. On the other half sheet you will see the 
letter I rec'd from Mr. R. Woodbury, the answer to the one I wrote 
him on the subject of your father’s journal. You will perceive it is, 
to say the least, so laconic & I thought when I rec it, it did not 
furnish much evidence of Mr. Woodbury’s interest in the subject. 

While at Albany two or three weeks ago I advised the very 
respectable publisher from N.Y. & he did not think it best to con- 
nect the book to the charge of Mr. Reynolds. Instead therefore of 
forwarding the journal to Mr. Woodbury as you suggest Harriet 
& Mary Ann both advise me to write to you & say that it had 
better rest until the return of your father & I concur in the opin- 
ion. I state this, as it would seem from your last letter that you 
suppose my opinion to be in favor of its immediate publication. 
My own opinion has always been in favor of letting it remain 
unpublished until the return of the Peacock, as no one could super- 
intend its publication as well as your father himself. I do not think 
this publication would prove profitable if entrusted to strangers. 
If however you advise me to do so, after what I have above stated, 
I will forward it immediately to Mr. Reynolds, as I wish to act 
entirely on your advice & not from my own judgment in the mat- 
ter—because I should regret very much to have the publication 
disappoint your father’s expectations & prove an expense rather 
than a source of profit. 

Harriet’s health is now pretty good—but the boy has a bad 
cold—we think however he is improving in regard to health. Mary 
Ann is quite well. My love to our sisters & respects to Doc’t 
Burroughs study. 

Most aff’y yours, 

Amasa J. Parker 


W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 7th, all the bread in 
the ship was found to be in a condition of decay, and, after a careful 
survey, it was condemned and thrown overboard, leaving us destitute of 
every article of diet, except hard salted meat and rice. It would be difficult 
to present to those who did not witness it, an adequate idea of the distress- 
ing state of things existing on the ship. One-fourth of the crew were con- 
fined by sickness to their hammocks, and those who were not under medical 
treatment, enfeebled by previous disease, were scarcely able to move about 
the decks; and, had we been so unfortunate as to encounter a gale, | doubt 
whether the physical force on board was sufficient to take care of the ship. 
It is the experience of contrasts like these which endears us to our home, 
and enhances its pleasures, showing the miserable chances which ever 
hang round a sailor's existence. But it is a gift mercifully bestowed upon 
all those who follow the seas, to forget anxiety and danger the moment 


that they are past, and to feel themselves exempt for the future.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, May 8, Sunday: “Coast of Cambodia. At sea. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 inspected the crew at quarters. Made the 
land on the lee beam and bow. At daylight discovered a sail on the weather 
bow and high land to leeward. At 11 called all hands to muster and per- 
formed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 71 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Siam), 911 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 10° 33’ 30” N. Longitude 108° 18’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The whole coast of Cochin- 
China is beautiful and grand. The shore is indented by frequent bays; and 
the mountains, which rise several thousand feet in height, are broken in 
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to innumerable valleys and ravines. Numerous small craft were seen ply- 


ing up and down the coast, but none came to us.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, May 9, Monday: “Coast of Cochin-China. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2:30 hove to with the main to sail to the 
mast for a Dutch barque and sent a boat on board of her. From Batavia, 
bound to Canton, loaded with rice.” * Daily distance: 71 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Siam), 1,053 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 84° to 85°. Latitude 11° 24’ N. Longitude 109° 36’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 10, Tuesday: “Coast of Cochin-China. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 inspected the crew at quarters. Made 
and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 81 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Siam), 1,134 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 84° to 87°. Latitude 13° 07’ N. Longitude 109° 41’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 11, Wednesday: “Coast of Cochin-China. 
Light airs and pleasant. At sunset inspected the crew at quarters. At 6 
hove to with the main topsail to the mast for a fishing boat. At 6:45 
pulled away, set steering sail. During the night rainy; ends pleasant.” * 
Daily distance: 53 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Siam), 1,187 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 86°. Latitude 
14° 48’ N. Longitude 109° 44’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 12, Thursday: “Coast of Cochin-China. At 
sea. Light breezes and pleasant. At meridian 2 brigs in sight near land. 
Squally with rain during the night. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 37 
miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 1,225 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 84°. Latitude 15° 02’ N. 
Longitude 109° 14’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 13, Friday: “Coast of Cochin-China. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 inspected the crew at quarters. 
Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 44 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Siam), 1,270 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
81° to 83°. Latitude 15° 37’ N. Longitude 108° 56’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 14, Saturday: “Coast of Cochin-China. At 
sea. Light airs and pleasant. At sunset inspected the crew at quarters. Stand- 
ing in for Turon Bay.” * Daily distance: 40 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Siam), 1,310 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 16° 09’ 20” N. Longitude not recorded. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At sunset on the 18th [sic; 
incorrect date?], Turon Point was in sight. Many fishing boats were seen 
under the high land. The breeze was very light, the SW monsoon having 


not yet fairly set in, and we did not gain the anchorage until next day.” 
e 


May 15 to 22, 1836 
(Turon Bay, Cochin-China) 


e 
In Turon Bay 
A Mandarin Visits 

Log entry: 1836, May 15, Sunday: “Turon Bay. Commences with 
moderate breezes and squally with showers of rain. At 4 P.M. came to in 
5'/2 fathoms water and furled sails, hoisted out the boats and sent down 
royal yards. A Mandarin from the town of Turon visited the ship. Rainy 
during the night. At 11 called all hands to muster and performed Divine 
Services.” * Temperature range: 79° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At noon [sic] we anchored in 
Turon Bay. An irregular, mountainous country encloses an oval sheet of 
water, probably five miles by two, in which there is good anchorage, where 


Pol 





vessels may lie entirely landlocked. The green hills and mountains in the 
background, crowned with fleecy clouds, and a thread of white sand beach 
bounding the margin, with no habitation in sight, give a wild and pictur- 
esque character to the scenery. Close in shore was a dismantled junk, and 
a few canoes, with long outriggers, were skimming over the bay before a 
gentle breeze. A spyglass discovered to us the signs of a village, at a short 
distance from the mouth of a rivulet, which emptied into the bay. 


“We had scarcely anchored before a canoe came alongside, but again 
departed without giving or receiving information, because the people on 
board only spoke Cochin-Chinese. About five oclock in the evening we 
were visited by three canoes, larger and better looking than any we had 
yet seen. They were decorated with pennons, which marked them as the 
property of the state. The principal one carried the three visiting officers 
in the bow, attended by a guard of eight soldiers, in long red jackets, with 
blue facings, bare legs, and black turbans, under glazed basket helmets. 
The officers were immediately conducted to the cabin, where they seated 
themselves on chairs; but very soon slipped off their shoes and drew their 
heels under them, while their attendants squatted on the deck.... 

“By means of a limited vocabulary, made by Mr. Roberts, in January 
1833, when at Vunglam in the province of Fuyen, we were enabled to 
make them comprehend the object of the ship’s visit to Turon. The scene 
of this interview was curious, both to behold and hear. The language of 
the Cochin-Chinese was uttered in a soft singing tone, varying like the 
recitative part of an Italian opera. Their manners were gentle, and at once 
placed them in our estimation far above the Siamese. 

“Mr. Roberts confided to them a letter, prepared in French and En- 
glish, addressed to the Prime Minister at Hué, the capital, where, it was 
presumed, the French language was understood, from the number of French- 
men formerly employed in the government as well as from the French mis- 
sionaries residing in the country. This letter announced our arrival and the 
object of our visit, requesting that dispatch might be used, on account of 
the unhealthy state of the vessel, as well as on account of Mr. Roberts’ seri- 
ous indisposition. The officers received the communication, and we under- 
stood them that an answer might be expected in three days.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 16, Monday: “Moderate breezes and cloudy. 
Launch employed watering ship.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Early [in the] morning, in spite 
of a slight shower, I accompanied Lieutenant Turner on shore. We entered a 
quiet stream about two hundred yards wide, and did not proceed up it a 
much greater distance, before we were hailed from the shore, and gathered 
from the significant gestures of an individual whom we recognized as one 
of the party of the day before, that we must land. Several junks and small 
boats were secured to the shore by hawsers. The river runs through a level 
plain. At this point there were two or three sheds, beneath which as many 
boats were hauled up and under repair, but no one was as yet at work. Near 
one of these we landed, and were received by three or four persons, and 
among them the officer of yesterday. While one hand was employed with a 
fan, held to shade his eyes from the rising sun, he pointed to the village with 
the other, at the same time pronouncing the word ‘mandarin.’ We now 
comprehended that we were to see the man of consequence, and after pass- 
ing the sheds, followed our conductor over a green meadow of little extent. 
Five minutes walk brought us to the edge of the town... 

“The mandarin was a good humored looking personage, with a fat 
flabby face, his cheeks hanging down like those of a well-fed pig; his eyes 
were lack-luster, and deeply sunk in their sockets and when he laughed 
they almost disappeared. His short fat form was clothed in a blue silk 
frock, and white silk pantaloons, made very broad at the bottom, and his 
merry countenance was shaded by a full black crepe turban.... 

“Being destitute of an interpreter, we were obliged to communicate our 
wants by drawing a bullock, a fowl, an egg, &c., which were comprehended, 
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and assented to by the old mandarin, who, nodding and laughing, with his 
mouth full of areca nut, which he took from a blue silk reticule beside him, 
gave the necessary orders. While we were carrying on this negotiation, some 
of the boat’s crew had wandered towards the fort, but were immediately 
brought back.” 
e 
Many Titles for Edmund Roberts 

Log entry: 1836, May 17, Tuesday: “Moderate breezes and pleasant. 
Launch employed watering ship. Inspected the crew at quarters.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 17th, Cochin-Chi- 
nese officers, who visited us on the day of our arrival, came on board in a 
long canoe, pulling forty oars. They were seated in the bows, the place of 
honor with these people, under the shade of an umbrella, and on this 
occasion were accompanied by an individual, who, besides Cochin-Chi- 
nese, spoke Malay. We had on board a Dutch passenger from Batavia, 
who spoke French and Malay, and thus armed, we held a much more 
satisfactory intercourse than we had done hitherto. 

“They were received in the cabin, where they disposed of themselves 
as they did on their first visit. They inquired the respective rank of the 
officers present, but were unwilling to believe that Mr. Roberts was the 
Envoy, because he did not, like the Commodore and Captain, wear epau- 
lettes. To this subject they frequently recurred, and did not appear to be 
satisfied in the end. This should be a hint to future diplomatists to Cochin- 
China, to adorn themselves with some glittering badge of distinction. They 
stated that the Emperor was not at the capital, and we should be obliged 
still to wait five days, before an answer could be returned to Mr. Roberts 
communication. They voluntarily offered permission to the officers to 
amuse themselves on shore, provided they would not go in parties exceed- 
ing ten in number; but under the pretext that the Emperor might be dis- 
pleased, they afterwards revoked it. 

“Mr. Roberts mentioned his visit to Vunglam in 1833, remarking, he 
had been informed that the Emperor had bastionadoed several of the high 
mandarins there in consequence of the vexatious delays they had caused 
him at that time, by not immediately forwarding his dispatches. To this 
they very coolly replied that they had forwarded Mr. Roberts’ letter the 
evening it was received, and now had nothing more to do with the matter. 

“At the moment the presents for the Emperor were mentioned, some 
samples of sugar and rice were accidentally laid on the table; and, suppos- 
ing that the presents consisted of those articles, they exclaimed that the 
Emperor had enough of these; and it was some time before they were 
made to comprehend differently. 

“They inquired how long we had been coming from the United States, 
at what places we had touched, &c. They stated that no one would be 
allowed to furnish us with beef, &c., before an answer should be re- 
ceived from Hue. 

“The Cochin-Chinese are a polite people, and punctilious observers 
of etiquette. At Vunglam the chief mandarin questioned the propriety of 
one of his rank and numerous titles, holding intercourse with Mr. Rob- 
erts, who came from a country where he understood there were no titles 
and all men were equal. Mr. Roberts, perceiving that unless this objection 
was removed, all negotiation would be at an end, replied that the manda- 
rin had been in some measure misinformed. He told him, if his Chinese 
secretary would take a piece of paper, he would enumerate his own titles 
and convince him of his error. The secretary selected a half-sheet of paper, 
but Mr. Roberts requested him to take a whole one, as that even would be 
scarcely large enough. 

“The American officers present were of course at a loss to imagine 
how Mr. Roberts would extricate himself from this seeming difficulty. 
But not so Mr. Roberts. He dictated as follows: ‘Edmund Roberts, Es- 
quire, Special Envoy from the President of the United States to the Em- 
peror of Cochin-China, Citizen of the United States, Citizen of Maine, 
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Citizen of New Hampshire,’ and continued enumerating himself citi- 
zen of each of the 24 states; for being citizen of all, he was so of them 
severally. Before the sheet was half full the mandarin exclaimed it was 
unnecessary to go farther, as his titles already exceeded his own. Had he 
not been satisfied, Mr. Roberts intended to enumerate as many of the 
cities, towns, and villages as he could remember, not doubting the suc- 
cess of this ruse diplomatique.” 
e 

Log entry: 1836, May 18, Wednesday: “Moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant. Inspected the crew at quarters. Launch employed watering ship.” * 
Temperature range: 82° to 86°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 19, Thursday: “Light breezes and fine weather. 

Launch employed watering.” * Temperature: 85°. 
e 

Log entry: 1836, May 20, Friday: “Moderate breezes and fine weather. 
Received a quantity [of what, not stated] for the crew. Launch employed 
watering.” * Temperature: 86°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 20th we had an- 
other visit from the mandarins, and a present of fruit. They now told 
us that 11 days more must elapse before an answer to our letter could 
be received.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 21, Saturday: “Light breezes from the north 
and fine weather. At 10 A.M. the Enterprise came in and anchored. Sent 5 
barrels of beef to her.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 21st the Enterprise 
arrived in a very sickly condition, which made it more necessary to seek 
some port where refreshments could be obtained. She had pursued the 
offshore passage, and had encountered very light winds and calms, which 
delayed her arrival. 

“In the evening we had another visit, to inform us that there was no 
one at the capital to read the letter sent by Mr. Roberts (which we were 
inclined to doubt), and the Emperor had sent a high officer to Turon to 
ascertain the object of our visit. This officer had already arrived, and 
would be very glad to receive Mr. Roberts on shore, which invitation was 
positively declined on his part, because etiquette required that the 
Emperor's officer should first wait upon him.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, May 22, Sunday: “Light breezes and fine weather. 
Received fresh provisions for the crew. At 11 A.M. performed Divine 
Service.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “{In the] morning at eight 
oclock, the mandarins again came on board; but Mr. Roberts was so much 
indisposed that he would not receive them, and they went away evidently 
much displeased, upon not being permitted even to go below the deck to 
gratify their curiosity. 

“The general sickness of the crews of both vessels, as well as the dan- 
gerous state of Mr. Roberts’ health, made it imperative to seek some place 
promising more speedy relief than was likely to be found among the 
Cochin-Chinese. But, before sailing, it was desirable to ascertain if pos- 
sible what might be the disposition of the Government in respect to nego- 
tiating a Treaty of Friendship and Commerce; so that, in case it were 
favorable, we might return in good condition, provided with interpreters, 
and, if not, save the time which it might require to return. It will be seen 
in the sequel that very little hope could be reasonably entertained of nego- 
tiating with a people who manifested distrust and suspicion on the most 
trifling points of intercourse; who, however ready they be to take unfair 


advantage, seem unwilling to reciprocate anything in order to secure their 
own interest. Whether a treaty between the United States and Cochin- 
China at this time is particularly desirable, | have heard questioned by 
several intelligent and experienced merchants, who warned that the 
Cochin-Chinese are treacherous and would never observe the provisions 
of any treaty....' 

“On the 22d, having received instructions from Mr. Roberts, | went 
on shore [still in Cochin-China]; accompanied by Messrs. William R. 
Taylor and Jacobs, the Dutch passenger before mentioned, to communi- 
cate with the messenger from Hué, sent by the Emperor of Cochin-China, 
or, as they delight to style it, Anam. 

“We landed at half-past one oclock PM, and, following a tortuous 
path among wretched huts, tenanted by women and children with dirty 
clothes and diseased skins, halted at the town hall before described. At 
one end of the hall were several clerks writing, without any other desk 
than the floor itself, and half a dozen individuals were lounging under the 
veranda with two of the officers who had visited the ship. 

“We had scarcely taken our seats at the table before one of the officers 
demanded to know the cause of the treatment they had received when on 
board in the morning. I replied that when the Emperor's messenger, styled 
the Lakak, should arrive and ask the question, it would be answered. 

“In a few minutes an individual, as well dressed as any of those we 
had seen, arrived under a large sunshade of Chinese fashion, with nu- 
merous tassels depending from the inside, which was borne by an atten- 
dant. He at once proposed to accompany us on board, to seek an inter- 
view with Mr. Roberts; but, feeling assured that our object would not 
be advanced by acceding to this proposal, I stated that it would be use- 
less for him to take so much trouble, because I could inform the Lakak 
of all he might desire to know; nevertheless, I should be very happy to 
escort the Lakak himself on board, where Mr. Roberts would be very 
glad to receive him. He replied, “This morning Mr. Roberts was sick, 
and refused to see those who went on board, and perhaps the same might 
occur again?’ To this I rejoined, ‘If the Emperor's messenger will go on 
board, Mr. Roberts will certainly see him.’ 

“Tea was now served in the same rude style as on the occasion of our 
first visit. 

“The officer who last arrived inquired who of us three was highest 
in rank, and was told that I was. He then asked why Mr. Roberts did 
not receive him in the morning when on board, and was answered, that 
Mr. Roberts was very unwell, and though he would be pleased to see the 
Lakak himself, he could not be troubled at this time by one of inferior 
rank. This officer now remarked that the Lakak would come in a few 
minutes to speak with me himself and again asked what was my rank. 
Owing to the inefficiency of the interpreters, he was given to under- 
stand that it was next to that of captain, and Mr. Jacobs gratuitously 
added, that in the absence of Mr. Roberts it was my duty to transact 
business for him. He again recurred to the subject of his reception on 
board, and was again told that, whenever the Lakak should ask it, the 
matter would be explained. 

“After a short conversation among themselves it was again proposed 
that the officer should accompany us on board, and he was informed this 
had already been refused; and further, if the Lakak would not see us, it 
was useless to remain longer; remarking, at the same time, that the vessels 
would sail in the evening, but Mr. Roberts would regret not seeing or 
hearing directly from the Lakak before his departure. We were a second 
time assured that the Lakak would meet us in a few minutes. At this time 
a messenger was dispatched, probably to inform the Emperor’ envoy of 


all that had transpired.” 





\ [eis evident that Ruschenberger, like Roberts in the latter's earlier book, gave a very unvarnished view of what he saw; obviously, the Department of State did not edit Ruschenberger'’s 


book either. 
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May 23 to 26, 1836 
(Turon Bay to Macao) 
e 
In the China Sea 
Log entry: 1836, May 23, Monday: China Sea. At sea. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. Made preparatory signal 1060 to 
the Enterprise. Hoisted in boats, crossed royal guards. Got underweigh 
and stood to sea. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 1,371 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Latitude 17° 01° N. Longitude 100° 04’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, May 24, Tuesday: “China Sea. At sea. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Discovered a sail on the larboard bow. At daylight 
made land on the larboard bow. Ends cloudy with rain. Enterprise in com- 
pany.” * Daily distance: 82 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Siam), 1,453 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 
83°. Latitude 18° 15’ N. Longitude 110° 26’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, May 25, Wednesday: “China Sea. At sea. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Made signal 939 to the Enterprise. At 3:30 P.M. 
high land in sight on the lee bow. At 6 made signal 938 and telegraphic 
signals 5363, 5355, 5333 to Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 
133 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Siam), 1,587 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 84°. Latitude 19° 59’ N. 


Longitude not recorded. 
. 


Log entry: 1836, May 26, Thursday: “China Sea. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and fine weather. During the night squally 
with rain. At 9 made land on the larboard beam. At 11 A.M. called all 
hands to witness punishment and gave to Lt. War’t & Wm. Loyed (sea- 
man) | dozen each with the cats for drunkenness. Ends cloudy.” * Daily 
distance: 126 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Siam), 1,713 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 85°. Latitude 
not recorded. Longitude 21° 29’ N. 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Kingdom of Siam to 
Macao: 65-23/26 miles.' 


May 27 to June 23, 1836 
(Macao and Canton) 


e 
Arrival at Macao 

Log entry: 1836, May 27, Friday: “Fresh breezes and cloudy with 
rain. At 2 P.M. took a pilot aboard. At 3:30 P.M. came into the Road- 
stead of Macoa [Macao] in 3 fathoms water. Furled sails. Moored ship 
with 36 fathoms on larboard and 30 fathoms at starboard chain. The 
Enterprise anchored on the larboard beam. Squally with rain through 
the night. At daylight hoisted out the boats & sent down royal yards. At 
9 A.M. saluted the authorities with 17 [“8” written over with 7] guns 
which was returned from the fort.” 

Department of the Navy dispatch: Concerning the ship’ arrival, the 
Department of the Navy issued this statement on July 30, 1836:* “The 
United States ship Peacock and U.S. Schooner Enterprise arrived at Canton 
[sic; the arrival was actually in Macao] on the 27th of May and was [sic] 
expected to sail about the Ist of July on a cruise. Died, on board the 


United States ship Peacock, February 22, 1836, William Lewis (black), 
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seaman; March 1, Charles Fisher (black), seaman; April 10, Daniel K, 
Thomas, seaman; April 12, Sam. Waggoner, marine; May 1, Henry Mount, 
marine. The sickness prevailing on board the ship is dysentery.” 
e 
To the Hospital 
Log entry: 1836, May 28, Saturday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads, Mod- 
erate breezes and cloudy with rain at intervals. Received fresh provisions 
for crew. Sent Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Waldron, McLane (who had been keep- 
ing the ship’s log], and [N.S.] Lee & 28 men to the Hospital.” 
e 
Fresh Provisions 
Log entry: 1836, May 29, Sunday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Moder- 
ate breezes and cloudy with rain & thunder & lightning at intervals. Re- 
ceived on board 8 hogsheads of bread & 5 barrels of flour. Received fresh 
provisions and vegetables for crew.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, May 30, Monday: “Macoa {Macao} Roads. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and cloudy with rain, thunder & light- 


ning at intervals. Received fresh provisions and vegetables for crew.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, May 31, Tuesday: [Omitted from log] 
e 
More Illness 

Log entry: 1836, June 1, Tuesday [sic]: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. 
During these 24 hours moderate breezes from south and east and cloudy 
weather with rain in the commencement. Sent Midshipman Contec [John 
Contec, Jr.] and Izard [R. Delancy Izard] & 3 men to the Hospital. Dis- 
charged John Oliver (O.T.) & all the band. Crossed royal yards. At 11:45 
got underweigh and commenced standing for Cum-sing-moon Bay.” * 
Temperature range: 84° to 86°. 

Narrative: Cum-sing-moon Bay, also spelled as one word, 
Cumsingmoon and as Kum-sing-moon, etc., is located about 15 miles 
from Macao Roads, between Macao Roads and the waterways leading to 


the port of Canton. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, June 2, Thursday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Standing down for the an- 
chorage. At 6:15 P.M. came to with a flying jib in 4/2 fathoms. Furled 
sails. Sent down top gallant and royal yards. James Morgan (seaman) & 
Peter Baltey [surname not clear] gave themselves up as deserters from the 
U.S. Navy.” 

Edmund Roberts writes to Olyphant & Co., American commercial 
agents in Canton: 


Macao, June 2, 1836 

Messrs. Olyphant, 

Gentlemen, 

Being unable to visit Canton before the sailing of several ves- 
sels which I understand proceed to the U.S. in the course of a 
week, I take the liberty of enclosing Mr. Purser Waldron’ receipt 
for 4,120 dollars payable in Carolus, dollars, for which | should 
be glad to have his bill on the Navy Department endorsed in the 
usual manner by the consul.” 

In the first place I presume the Carolus dollars are worth a 
certain premium and the bills on the U.S. are ata heavy discount. 
My wish is to avail myself of every possible advantage which can 
take place. If the loss appears to be great, they will accrue in En- 
gland. In that case it will be best to remit the amount to Baring 








| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


? Published in Niles’ Register, November 19, 1836, p. 178. 


3 It is not clear as to the business represented by these funds; perhaps Roberts’ stipend was being pai 
confidence. Purser R.R. Waldron was a friend of Roberts and was also from Portsmouth. 


d by the Navy. For whatever reason, Roberts urged Olyphant to keep the matter in 
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Bros. & Co. house [London bankers] to be passed to my credit. 

If the bill is on the U.S. then I wish it sent to my children: 
Misses Catharine W. and Sarah Roberts, Portsmouth, N.H., and 
be pleased to inform them that it was transmitted by you in con- 
sequence of my being here. 

If the vessels do not sail as soon as was expected then there 
will be sufficient time to send the bills to me so that I may com- 
plete the business in due season, I will save you a piece of trouble, 
which I wish to prevent. I send you also by the bearer of this, 
Spanish pillared dollars which please to dispose of the sum of which 
will service and increase the size of the bill [invoice]. Please direct 
the drawer to give four bills. Three | wish forwarded to destina- 
tion you sent to me. 

I wish Mr. Waldron & all others to be kept in complete igno- 
rance of the whole affair as it regards myself. I regret to trouble 
you with so small a matter, but I can see of no other way to ar- 
range it. I have written the children a probable remittance of $1,000 
by Olyphant and myself. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, June 3, Friday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Moder- 
ate breezes and fair weather. Employed refitting [unclear] hawser. Re- 
ceived various articles in the boatswains and carpenters department.” 
e 
Captain Campbell of the “Enterprise” Dies 
Edmund Roberts Writes to His Family 
Log entry: 1836, June 4, Saturday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Employed refitting ship. At 8 A.M. 
hoisted the colors at half mast in respect to the memory of Lieutenant 
Commander Archibald G. Campbell of the U.S. Schooner Enterprise.” 
Edmund Roberts writes to his family (from Macao, where he re- 
mained after the Peacock went to Canton): ' 


Macao, June 4, 1836 

My Blessed Children- 

I have just recovered from a deathly sickness, diarrhea (chronic), 
which is incurable within the tropics. Our ships & schooner are 
very sickly, 80 in a state of starvation, having no bread nor substi- 
tute for a fortnight. They are all in the hospital, under the care of 
our fleet surgeon [W.S.W. Ruschenberger, M.D.], some recover- 
ing. Capt. Campbell [of the Enterprise] dead and buried; Mr. 
Waldron better & gone to Canton.’ 

We shall sail in a fortnight for Japan, cannot return to Cochin- 
China, having no interpreters, and winds ahead, in four months 
we shall be in Valparaiso, & in six at Rio, where perhaps I shall see 
Mr. Parker, and Georgy with all her glittering finery. I hear they 
are exquisitely happy as well as Harriet.’ 

Gov. Woodbury‘ wants to know why my Journal is not pub- 
lished; refer him to Mr. [Amasa J.] Parker & Doct. B{urroughs] 
cannot obtain any answer. It concerns him I have it published 
before any other work comes out, as his name is so conspicuous. 

Messrs. Olyphant will probably write you & forward a bill for 


about 5000 dollars on N{av.] Dept. If not it will go to Baring 

Brothers & Co. [bankers], London, & be passed to my credit, say 

about 1200£. Mr. W. & he are about arranging the affair and you 

will be informed by O[lyphant} & Co. 

I shall go to Canton in a few days & will make you a remit- 
tance of 1000—& another smaller & my bill 1100—making about 
7000, a handsome remittance, the box of pearls 3000, 11 shawls, 
cashmere & 8 scarves, with, say 1000—5000, being 12000 in all, 
making you some 22000 dollars in G.M.’s (Grinnell, Minturn & 
Co.'s] hands, a large sum, the interest of which will more than 
support us and save me from ever leaving home again.” 

I will write you again in a few days, more particularly. 

Yours most affectionately, 

Edmund Roberts 

e 
New Captain Appointed for the “Enterprise” 

Log entry: 1836, June 5, Sunday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Moder- 
ate breezes and cloudy with occasional rain, thunder, and lightning. Lieu- 
tenant G[eorge] N. Hollins was appointed to the command of the Enter- 
prise & Sailing Master George Weems promoted to acting lieutenant.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 6, Monday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and cloudy with occasional rain. Lieutenant 
Commander G.N. Hollins left the ship to take command of the Enterprise. 
Saluted him with 3 cheers. Employed refitting ship. Received on board a 
quantity of pork, beef, and flour.” * Temperature range: 76° to 80°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 7, Tuesday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes and occasional rain. [Entry concerning “Wm. Jackson” crossed 
out.] Received a load of water and several articles in the boatswains de- 
partment. Employed refitting ship.” * Temperature range: 77° to 80°. 

° 

Log entry: 1836, June 8, Wednesday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. 
Moderate breezes from the south & east and cloudy with rain. Employed 
refitting ship.” * Temperature range: 77° to 79°. 

e 
An Unfortunate Consequence of French Leave 

Log entry: 1836, June 9, Thursday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. 
Moderate breezes and cloudy weather with occasional rain. Wm. Jack- 
son (2nd QE.L.) was drowned in returning from French Liberty.”* ¢ 
Temperature: 80°. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, June 10, Friday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes and cloudy weather with occasional rain. Employed provi- 
sioning and refitting ship.” * Temperature range: 81° to 82°. 
e 
Roberts Seriously Ill 
Log entry: 1836, June 11, Saturday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes and cloudy weather with occasional rain. Employed refitting 
& provisioning ship.” * One temperature recorded for day: 82° as the high. 
Narrative: During his visit to Siam, Roberts contracted dysentery 








' Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society (this original differs in details from the later typescript copy in the National Archives). Could there have been two 
“original” letters each differing in content? The original quoted here was sent to “Miss C.W. & S. Roberts & Sisters, Portsm. N.H. & H. & M. Ann, Delhi.” Perhaps Harriet and Mary 
Ann, each in Delhi, New York, received a separate letter omitting some of the business and accounting information quoted here. 


2 Where, as mentioned in Roberts’ letter of June 2, 1836, he planned to call upon the American factors, Olyphant & Co. 
3 Ac this point in the National Archives transcript is: “I am sorry she is such a ninny, give her a good scolding from me,” but this is not in the original letter. Much of the rest of the 


original letter is omitted in the typescript. 


4 The manner in which Roberts addressed his relative, Levi Woodbury, who by 1836 was secretary of the Treasury; earlier, he had been a governor of New Hampshire. 
5 Ir is evident that Edmund Roberts was purchasing goods for his private account with Grinnell, Minturn & Co., during the trip, and planned to buy more in Canton. This was not a 
conflict of interest, as Roberts was a private citizen, not a government employee, and was serving as “special agent” for only a specified time. Meanwhile, his main business was and had 


been international maritime trade. 


6 This information was partially entered earlier under June 7, 1836. This and other corrections, uniformity of writing, darkness of ink, etc., indicate that the ship's log was not 
maintained on a day-to-day basis, but was done in sections of multiple days, probably from notes. * “French Liberty” may mean unauthorized leave. 
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and was beset by fever, which plagued him for the next two months. He 
may have contracted cholera as well. Nevertheless, he still desired to visit 
Cochin-China and Japan. In May, in worsening health, the special agent 
returned to Cochin-China. However, no interpreter was on hand, Rob- 
erts was hardly in condition to travel in the country, and nothing impor- 
tant was accomplished. It is presumed that the intended gifts (including a 
set of coins containing an 1804 dollar among other items) were not deliv- 
ered. The Peacock then sailed north to Macao, intending to proceed to 
Canton. In Macao he was disappointed to find that news of his impend- 
ing visit to Japan was common knowledge as a result of rumors spread by 
English-speaking missionaries. It had been hoped to keep the Japanese 
mission secret, for fear of offending Dutch commercial interests who had 
already established a small connection in a Japanese port. 


Roberts’ health worsened, and on June 11 he became delirious. 
e 


The Death of Edmund Roberts 
A Letter by Rev. Peabody 

Log entry: 1836, June 12, Sunday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. Employed refitting and provisioning ship.” * 
Temperature range: 82° to 82°; both temperatures the same. 

Narrative: Edmund Roberts, who had been seriously ill for a long 
time, died on this day. 

Department of the Navy dispatch, July 30, 1836: ' “Intelligence 
has been received by the Horatio at N. York from Canton, of the decease 
of Lieut. Archibald $. Campbell, commander of the United States Schoo- 
ner Enterprise, who died at Macao, June 3rd, and also of the demise of 
Mr. Roberts, United States commercial agent, who died on the 11th 
[sic] of June.” 

Roberts’ son-in-law writes of the tragedy: The following was writ- 
ten by one of Roberts’ sons-in-law, Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody (husband 
of Catharine Whipple Roberts), to his brother-in-law, Amasa J. Parker, 
another son-in-law (husband of Harriet Langdon Roberts): ° 


Portsmouth, December 19, 1836. 

To Hon. Amasa J. Parker, Delhi, New York, 

My dear Sir:- 

Your letter of the 20th ultimo was duly received, and would 
have been immediately answered had I been possessed of any ad- 
ditional communications from the East Indies, which could add 
to the statements you had received from Dr. Burroughs. 

I now write to inform you that several letters have, within the 
last three or four days, been received, two from Mr. Roberts, one 
written when he thought himself recovering from the disorder of 
which he died, and several from his friends in Canton and on 
board the Peacock, his letters evidently written without any dis- 
tinct apprehension of his peril (the last bearing date June 4th) con- 
tained nothing of peculiar interest, though as probably the last he 
wrote, they will of course be held especially dear by his children. 

The statement which we may gather from the other letters is this: 

Mr. Roberts contracted this disease at Siam, where it was espe- 
cially epidemic, about the middle of May. He was left at Macao on 
account of his illness, and considered himself in a critical situation 
when he left the Peacock, as he remarked to a friend that he should 
arrange his papers and effects as if never to return to the vessel. 

We infer from his own letter that the disorder assumed a fa- 
vorable aspect after his arrival at Macao, and that a relapse took 
place after the date of that letter. He was there at the house of Mr. 


Wetmore,’ the most wealthy American resident in that port, and 
received every aid of friendship and of medical skill. 

He was, as we are informed, at the last aware of his approaching 
dissolution, and entirely resigned and tranquil in the prospect of it. 

These accounts certainly gave us much to be grateful for, in 
connection with so heavy an affliction: in the fact that he lacked 
not-the comfort and sympathies of a home, though so far from his 
own home, and in the sustaining power of Christian faith, which, 
as we trust, gave him peace in death, and has made the loss of all 
others his gain. 

We are all well, and my wife and sisters in much better spirits 
than could have fairly been anticipated. Remember me affection- 
ately to Mrs. Parker and Mary Ann. My regards to all my and 
your Delhi friends. Katharine [sic] sends her love, &c. 

I must heartily congratulate you on your election, and wish 
you great success and joy in the onerous office, which you are to 
bear [representative to Congress]. I am always happy to hear news 
of you and your pleasant vicinity, and have therefore received with 
great interest, the papers, which you have had the kindness to 
send me. Always glad to hear from you. 

I remain, in great haste, 

Your affectionate brother, 

A.P. Peabody. 

e 
Tribute to Roberts 
Log entry: 1836, June 13, Monday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Mod- 
erate breezes from the south and east with rainy weather. At 1 P.M. received 
news of the death of Edmund Roberts, Esq., our diplomatic agent. Half 
masted the colors. Refitting the ship.” * Temperature range: 80° to 82°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, June 14, Tuesday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. This 
day and the 15th moderate breezes from the south and east and rainy 
weather. * Temperature recorded for day: 84°. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, June 15, Wednesday: Not separately entered in 
log. See preceding. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, June 16, Thursday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. 
Moderate breezes from the south & east and cloudy. At 2:30 P.M. the 
Enterprise got underway and saluted the Commodore with 17 guns which 
was returned with 7. Hoisted in the boats. Shipped Wm. Mall (seaman), 
H. Bachelor (O.T.) & Henry Gerard (boy). Crossed top gallant yards.” * 
Temperature range: 79° to 80°. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, June 17, Friday: “Cum-sing-moon Harbor. Moderate 
breezes from south & east and cloudy with rain. At 2:30 got underweigh. 
Made sail and stood out of the harbor of Cum-sing-moon. At 3:30 P.M. 
grounded 16 feet of water—soft bottom. Hoisted out the boats and took a 
kedge out on larboard beam. At 11 P.M. hauled off & set the jib and spanker— 
parted the hawser and lost the kedge. At 11:30 came to in 5 fathoms of water. 
At daylight hoisted in the boats. At 10:40 [sic] got underweigh and stood 
down for Macoa [Macao].” * Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 
a 
Log entry: 1836, June 18, Saturday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. At 7:30 came to in 4 fathoms of water 
with the starboard anchor. Furled sails. Rigged in head booms.” * Tem- 
perature range: 79° to 80°. 





' Published in Niles’ Register, November 19, 1836, p. 178. 
2 Letter in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society. 


3 William S. Wetmore, of Wetmore & Co., international traders, which began business in Canton on 
American trade and other maritime ventures. * In information published in Portsmouth on November 16, 1836, Rev. Char 


been at the home of the “English consul” at Macao. 


February 1, 1834. By that time W.S. Wetmore had made a fortune in the South 
les Burroughs of St. John’s Church stated that Roberts had 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, June 19, Sunday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Moder- 
ate breezes and cloudy weather. At 6 P.M. got underweigh and made sail 
to topsails and courses. Beating up for the Lypa [unclear]. At 8:30 P.M. 
came to in the mouth of the Lypa in 3'/2 fathoms and moored ship with 


35 fathoms on each chain. Furled sails. * Temperature range: 79° to 80°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, June 20, Monday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Moder- 
ate breezes and cloudy weather. Get on the bowsprit cap. Midshipman 
[William G.] Benham reported for duty. Rigged out the head booms and 


set up the strays.” * Temperature range: 79° to 80°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, June 21, Tuesday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant weather. Several men returned on board from the 
Hospital. I. Bescantini, Muley Desauz, Cowajer Sorambjie, Mr. [Jacob] 
Caldwell, Midshipman Contec, and [N.S.] Lee left the ship to return 
home sick.” * Temperature range: 80° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 22, Wednesday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. 
Moderate breezes from the south and east and pleasant. Shipped Jos. Por- 
ter, George Whitcomb, Jas. Wallace, Geo. Wallace, Geo. McLane 2nd, 
and Chas. Scott (seaman). Crew employed in fitting for sea.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 84° to 85°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 23, Thursday: “Macoa [Macao] Roads. Mod- 
erate and pleasant weather. Wind from south and east. The Enterprise 
got underweigh and commenced out of the Lypa[?]. John McLane and 
Wm. Pond deserted from the 3rd cutter. At 9:30 unmoored ship and 
hove in 15 fathoms on the larboard chain. Preparing for sea.” * Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 85°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At five oclock P.M. on the 
23rd of June, the Peacock got under way, in company with the Enterprise, 
and both vessels stood seaward, among the Ladrones, a group of small 
islands in the vicinity of this part of the coast of China.” 

e 


June 24 to July 15 1836 
(Macao to Island of Bonin) 
e 

Log entry: 1836, June 24, Friday: “China Seas. At sea. Commences 
with moderate breeze and fine weather. Sent several packages of Mr. Rob- 
erts to Lintin.' At5 P.M. got underweigh and commenced beating out of 
Macao. At 9 hove to and discharged the pilot. The Great Ladrone bearing 
E '/2 S, distance 6 miles. A Danish ship on the weather quarter. Enterprise 
in company.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 6 fathoms; this being the first 
new entry for total distance to date, computed out of Macao. Tempera- 
ture range: 83° to 84°. Latitude 21° 00’ N. Longitude 113° 20° E. 

Narrative: The Ladrone (“Thief”) Islands are about 10 to 15 miles 
offshore of Macao. 

e 
English Barque “Anne” Spoken 

Log entry: 1836, June 25, Saturday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. At 2:30 made two sails ahead and on the lee bow. 
Sent the Enterprise to speak the ship to leeward. Stood for the barque to 
windward. At 6:30 spoke the English barque Anne of Liverpool. Sailed 
Sth of February and had her three topmasts sprung in a gale. Enterprise in 
company.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 130 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° 


The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


° e 

Log entry: 1836, June 26, Sunday: “China Seas. At sea. Commences 
squally with rain. Single reefed the topsails and sent down royal yards. 
Passed a junk standing to the south at daylight. Enterprise made signal 
1110. Shortened sail for her. At 8:30 exchanged telegraphic signals with 
her. Made land on the lee quarters. Spoke the Enterprise, learned that she 
had split both of her fore sails and main sails in a squall.” * Daily distance: 
76 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 207 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 84°. Latitude 21° 47’ N. 
Longitude 114° 45’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 27, Monday: “China Seas. At sea. Moderate 
breezes and fine weather. Crossed the royal yards. At daylight made land to 
leeward. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 104 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 307 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 82° to 84°. Latitude 22° 32’ N. Longitude 116° 48’ E. 

e 
Mendenhall Seriously Ill 

Log entry: 1836, June 28, Tuesday: “China Seas. At sea. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitudes with the schooner. 
Unbent the main topsail and fore sail and bent new ones. Capt. Hollins 
[of the Enterprise] came aboard. Pulled away. Sounding in 17 fathoms 
water.” * Daily distance: 61 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Macao), 369 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° to 85°. 
Latitude not recorded. Longitude 118° 11’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “[J. Dickinson Mendenhall, 
acting purser of the Enterprise], for several years a valetudinarian, was 
taken ill at Bangkok, but sailed from Macao in a state of convalescence. A 
few days afterwards he suffered a relapse, and for sake of better accom- 
modation, was received into Captain Stribling’s cabin on board of the 
Peacock, on the 28th of June in the China Sea.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, June 29, Wednesday: “China Sea. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Passed several tide 
ripples. Sounding in 12!/2 fathoms water. Hove to with main topsails to 
mast and sent 3rd cutter to Enterprise. Pulled away. Enterprise on weather 
quarters.” * Daily distance: 86 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 455 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° 
to 85°. Latitude 22° 23’ N. Longitude 118° 11’ E. 

e 


Commodore Kennedy Writes to the State Department 

Log entry: 1836, June 30, Thursday: “China Sea. At sea. Light breezes 
and fine weather. At sunset beat to quarters. Loaded and shotted’ the 
guns. At daylight made an island on the lee bow. At meridian high land 
on weather bow. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 57 miles, 8 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 513 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 23° 35’ N. Longitude 119° 
33’ E. “Ex[amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

Narrative: On June 30, 1836, Commodore Edmund P. Kennedy, of 
the U.S.S. Peacock, was in Canton, China. Under this date he wrote to the 
State Department to state that the continuing voyage to Japan had been 
canceled, and “I have directed that the presents be forwarded to the United 
States by the first vessel directed to the State Department.”* 

Presumably, these presents included the undelivered set of coins for 
Japan and possibly the set for Cochin-China as well. Special Agent Rob- 
erts was dead, and although Commodore Kennedy had been designated 
earlier as a substitute for Roberts in case the latter was incapacitated, ap- 
parently Kennedy did not have the inclination to pursue the further nego- 
tiation of treaties. 





2 Shotted means loaded with shot; perhaps “loaded and shotted” referred to load the guns with powder and shot. 


’ Kennedy quotation from The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, 1962. 
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e 
Island of Formosa in Sight 

Log entry: 1836, July 1, Friday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes and 
fine weather. The Island of Formosa in sight to leeward. Enterprise in 
company.” * Daily distance: 30 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 543 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° 
to 86°. Latitude 22° 08’ N. Longitude 120° 12’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “For the first few days the 
weather was a succession of squalls, rain, calms, and hot sunshine, and the 
wind prevailed from the northward and eastward. We came in sight of the 
island of Formosa, and had determined to pass through the Formosa pas- 
sage and enter the Pacific Ocean by doubling the north end of the island.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 2, Saturday: “China Seas. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At daylight discovered a small island on the lee bow. At 
Meridian the northernmost Basher Island bore SSW. Enterprise in com- 
pany.” * Daily distance: 120 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Macao), 663 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 85°. 
Latitude 21° 11’ N. Longitude 121° 26’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The wind proved more fa- 
vorable, and we were enabled to follow the Bashee passage between the 
south end of Formosa and a group of small islands called the Bashee.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 3, Sunday: “North Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Made and reduced sail as required. 
Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 182 miles, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Macao), 845 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 84° to 86°. Latitude 22° 58’ N. Longitude 124° 33’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 4, Monday: “North Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and passing clouds with occasional light showers of rain. 
Unbent and paid the chains below and stowed the anchors. Enterprise in 
company.”! ¢ Daily distance: 103 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 948 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 82° 
to 84°. Latitude 23° 11’ N. Longitude 127° 04’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We had scarcely entered the 
Pacific Ocean before we found a general improvement in the sick, though 


the weather was not uniform, or remarkably pleasant.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, July 5, Tuesday: “North Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
with occasional showers of rain. Hove top to allow the Enterprise to come up. 
Made and reduced sail as required.” * Daily distance: 86 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,039 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 83° to 84°. Latitude 23° 25’ N. Longitude 128° 32’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 6, Wednesday: “North Pacific Ocean. Light 
breezes and pleasant weather. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 63 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,122 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 84°. Latitude 23° 30’ N. 
Longitude 129° 52’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 7, Thursday: “North Pacific Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and fine pleasant weather. Enterprise in company astern.” * 
Daily distance: 28 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 1,170 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 83° to 84°. Latitude 
23° 42’ N. Longitude 130° 38’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 8, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
light airs and pleasant. Shortened sail for Enterprise in company.” * Daily 
distance: 25 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
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Macao), 1,195 miles, 0 fathoms, Temperature range: 83° to 85°. Latitude 
23° 50’ N. Longitude 131° 28’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 9, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean, Commences with 
light airs and pleasant weather. Ends squally with occasional rain. Enter- 
prise in company.” * Daily distance: 64 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 1,259 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
82° to 85°. Latitude 23° 50’ N. Longitude 132° 56’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 10, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant weather. Ends with light breezes and pleas- 
ant. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 71 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,331 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 81° to 84°. Latitude 24° 25’ N. Longitude 135° 27’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 11, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Ends squally with occasional rain. 
Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 117 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,448 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 81° to 83°. Latitude 24° 06’ N. Longitude 137° 04’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 12, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Ends pleasant. Enterprise in 
company astern.” * Daily distance: 132 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 1,580 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
80° to 84°. Latitude 25° 17’ N. Longitude 138° 58’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 13, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitudes with 
Enterprise by signal. Distance 2 miles astern. Middle and latter part squally 
with rain. At 9:15 discovered a small island on the lee bow bearing E of S. 
At meridian the island in sight bore E.S.E. Enterprise in company astern.” 
* Daily distance: 77 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Macao), 1,657 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. 
Latitude 25° 36’ 57” N. Longitude 140° 17’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 14, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with light airs and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitudes by 
signal with Enterprise. At 5 Enterprise made telegraphic signals 6464 - 
3087 which were answered by 13, 74, 17, 19, 87, 2986, 5827, 5287, 
5257, 38, 72, 2, 14, 13, 9, 13, 2986. Enterprise on lee quarter 1 mile 
distant. At 2:30 A.M. discovered land E by N. Ends squally with rain. 
Enterprise on weather quarter.” * Daily distance: 94 miles, 6 fathoms; to- 
tal distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,754 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 81° to 84°. Latitude 26° 56’ N. Longitude 141° 02’ E. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the evening of the 14th 


of July, we made the Bonin Islands.” 
e 


Offshore From the Island of Bonin 

Log entry: 1836, July 15, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and cloudy. At 10 P.M. Enterprise made telegraphic sig- 
nals 4979, 5426, 622, 3873, 3973, 3147. Answered them with 755. At 4 
A.M. made the land bearing E by S. At 6 the land bore from E to SE by E. 
At daylight in sight bearing South East by South. E.N.E. at 8. Sent a boat 
with the master to sound. Made signal 835 to the Enterprise. Hoisted the 
tack and fired a gun. At 9 fired two guns and hoisted cornet as a recall for 
our boat. Standing off the island of Bonin. At 11 laid the main topsail to the 
mast. Received on board a Filo[?]. Pulled away and made sail.” * Daily 
distance: 100 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 
1,852 miles, 2 fathoms. Latitude: 27° 03’. Longitude not recorded. 





| Unlike the year before, there was no mention of an Independence Day observance. 
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Detail of a map, Polynesia, or Islands in the Pacific Ocean, showing Japan (“Niphon” at upper left) with the Bonin Islands to 
the south and slightly east. (John Tallis & Co., New York and London; nineteenth century) 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At half-past two, P.M., pi- 
loted by Mr. Savary, who came off to us in a canoe, we anchored in Port 
St. William, as it is to be in future called, though formerly known as Port 
Lloyd or Port St. George. The Enterprise, Captain G.N. Hollins, had an- 
chored about three hours before us.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Macao to island of 
Bonin: 84-5/23 miles.' 


July 16 to September 6, 1836 
(Island of Bonin to Honolulu) 
e 
At the Island of Bonin 

Log entry: 1836, July 16, Saturday: “Off the island of Bonin. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 12:30 east point 
of Bonin Island. Bow per compass. At 2 came to with the starboard an- 
chor in 20 fathoms of water and fifty of chains. Furled sails and hoisted 
out the boats. At 5 carried out a kedge to the S & N. Called all hands and 
hove up the starboard anchor and warped out to the kedge. Let go the 
starboard anchor and veered to 55 fathoms of chain. Launch employed 
watering. At 10 called all hands to anchor. Took out a kedge ahead. Hove 
up the starboard anchor and commenced warping the ship farther out of 
the harbor. At sunset sent down royal yards.” * Temperature range: 80° to 
85°. Latitude 27° 06’ N. Longitude 142° 16’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 17, Sunday: “South Island, Port William. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 1:30 called 
all hands. Sent the stream anchor ahead in the launch and moored ship. 
At 4 a heavy squall of wind and rain. Shipped Benjamin Edic (O-G). At 
11 called all hands to muster and performed Divine Service. Ends pleas- 
ant.” Temperature range: 80° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, July 18, Monday: “Port William. Commences with 
light airs and fine weather. John Nye (seaman) run from the first cutter. 
Employed watering with the launch. Received a boat load of wood. Car- 
penter reported for duty on board.” * Temperature range: 81° to 84°. 

e 
“Low Grade Morality” on Shore 

Log entry: 1836, July 19, Tuesday: “Port William. Commences with 
light breezes from the S & W and pleasant weather. Launch employed 
watering ship. Received a load of wood. Sent a boat for turtle.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 80° to 83°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We found the entrance of the 
harbor, the approach to which is very pretty, to be on the southwestern side 
of the island. The rocks are, in many places, castellated, and some of them, 
on close examination, present the appearance of rude masonry... The gen- 
eral outline of the bay is oval, being about a mile and half long, and three- 
quarters of a mile wide.... The shore of the harbor is broken into several 
small bays or coves, bounded by white sand beaches, which, contrasting 
with the blue sheet of water, and here and there, the white spray dashing 
over a dark rock, imparts picturesqueness to the whole scene... 

“The morality of the community is, I fear, of a low grade, and religion 
is out of the question. Most of the white men [Americans who had come 
here earlier as sailors} have one or two wives, natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. In all, there are 19 women on the island, among whom infanti- 
cide and infidelity, which they are at no pains to conceal from their hus- 
bands, are common; and this in a population not exceeding 40 souls.... 

“On the evening of our arrival I accompanied several officers in the 
pursuit of turtle. We landed on one of the sand beaches in the bay, under 
the dark shade of the high land. We had scarcely sprung on shore, before 
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a turtle weighing between 200 and 300 pounds was found and turned 
upon his back... During our visit we caught about 40, any two of which 
furnished ample food for 180 persons during a day.” 
e 
Visit to a Village 

Log entry: 1836, July 20, Wednesday: “Port William. Commences 
with light breezes from S and W and fine weather. Filled up with water. 
William Richards (Seaman) deserted from the gig. At 8 crossed top gal- 
lant yards. At 10 Commodore visited the Schooner Enterprise. She manned 
her guards and saluted with 13 guns. Returned it with 7 guns. At 10:30. 
Unmoored ship.” * Temperature range: 82° to 85°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “[On this day] we pulled ashore 
{in a small boat] and landed near a mass of rock standing apart from the 
shore.... We made our way to the beach. It is narrow, and forms a dividing 
line between Port William and a small bay.... Here Mr. Mazarra [who had 
come to this place in August 1834 as captain of the American barque Valun- 
teer and had settled here] met us, and led us toward the little village, at the 
entrance of which are several broad-leafed trees. Several Sandwich Island- 
ers, men and women, were lounging on some rough hewn logs beneath their 
shade. We halted here for a moment, and Mr. Chapin and an Englishman 
came forward to welcome us. The latter was tremulous and had a wild 
expression which betrayed his fatal addiction to the abuse of intoxicating 
spirits. We learned afterward that three barrels of New England rum had 
been lately obtained and, having been nearly a year without anything of the 
kind on the island, it had met with rather a hearty reception... 

“We were now led through the village, consisting of half a dozen com- 
fortable huts.... We were conducted to the dwelling of Mr. Chapin, and 
ushered into a square apartment that betrayed the professional taste of the 
tenant. On our left stood a table covered with newspapers and writing 
materials, and over it, upon the wall, hung a spy glass, and a thin manu- 
script headed “Laws of the Bonin Islands.’ A sea chest stood on each side 
of the room, and a bed, with calico curtains, filled each corner. A few 
French prints and a shelf of 50 or 60 miscellaneous volumes occupied 
rather than adorned the walls...” 

e 
Departing Port William 

Log entry: 1836, July 21, Thursday: “Port William. Commences 
with light airs from the S and N and pleasant weather. Received on board 
large loads of wood. At 5 hoisted the tack and fired a gun for a pilot. At 
5:30 called all hands up anchor. Pilot on board sent a kedge ahead and 
hove up the stream anchor. Warped ahead by the kedge and made sail to 
courses royals and flying jib. Boats ahead towing. At 8 backed the main 
topsail and hoisted in the boats. Pulled away, stowed the anchors and 
unbent the chains. End squally with rain, thunder, and lightning. At 11:30 
called all hands. Took one reef in fore and two in the main topsail. Furled 
the mizen topsail. At meridian the northernmost end of Bonin bore N.W. 
by N. Southernmost W. by S. Enterprise in company.” * Temperature 
range: 80° to 84°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On Thursday, the 21st day 
of July, at six o'clock A.M., the little squadron got under way, and bade 


farewell to the Bonin Isles.” 
o 


English Whaler “Henrietta” Spoken 

Log entry: 1836, July 22, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and squally with rain. Middle part squally with rain. Dis- 
covered a barque on the weather bow. At 7 shortened sail, hove to and spoke 
the English whale barque Henrietta of London, out 33 months, 11 hundred 
barrels of oil. Ends squally.” * Daily distance: 115 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 1,968 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 28° 07’ N. Longitude 144° 04’ E. 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
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W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “For the first few days the 


wind prevailed from the northward and was accompanied by rain.” 
. 


Log entry: 1836, July 23, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitudes with Enter- 
prise. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 145 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 2,113 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 29° 39’ N. Longitude 146° 00’ E. 

e 


Log entry: 1836, July 24, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Called all hands to witness punish- 
ment and gave Marshall Garth one dozen with the cats for drunkenness. At 
sunset inspected the crew at quarters. At 11 performed Divine Service, En- 
terprise in company.” * Daily distance: 156 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Macao), 2,269 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
81° to 82°. Latitude 31° 01’ N. Longitude 148° 45’ E. 

e 


J.D. Mendenhall Dies 
Funeral Services at Sea 

Log entry: 1836, July 25, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 3:45 A.M. acting purser 
].D. Mendenhall of the schooner Enterprise departed this life. At 9 made 
telegraphic signals 6614, 4422, 1374, 5768, 3633 to Enterprise. Sent the 
jolly boat on board the schooner. At meridian called hands to bury the 
dead and committed the body of purser J.D. Mendenhall to the deep.” * 
Daily distance: 93 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 2,362 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 
31°50’ N. Longitude 150° 28’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 25th of July, at me- 
ridian (latitude 31° 50’ N, longitude 150° 28’ E), the remains of Mr. J. 
Dickinson Mendenhall, acting purser of the Enterprise, were committed 
to the deep.... A funeral at sea is always impressive; the present was par- 
ticularly so, for we were paying the last tribute to one who had been gen- 
erally beloved and respected by the officers of the squadron. The flags of 
both vessels were hoisted at half-mast high; the coffin, covered by a flag, 
was placed in the lee gangway; the tolling of the ship’s bell summoned the 
officers and crew on deck; a solemn silence everywhere prevailed, broken 
now and then by a slight swash of the sea against the vessel's side. 

“While the service of the church was being read, the Enterprise, with 
tolling bell, passed under our stern, and came close under our lee. Her 
bell was then silenced; the officers and crew were gazing from deck; one 
plunge—and the broad blue bosom of the Pacific Ocean closed over the 
mortal remains of one much loved, leaving no trace to mark his grave. 

“His friends have the consolation of knowing that his illness was 
smoothed by every possible attention; and that his last moments were as 
tranquil as sleep. His exemplary moral life should make us hope that when 


the sea shall give up its dead, he will wake in the mansions of the blest.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, July 26, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean, Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At sunset inspected the crew at quar- 
ters. Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 84 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 2,447 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 79° to 82°. Latitude 32° 37’ N. Longitude 151° 52’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Between the latitudes of 32° 
and 34° north, we saw many large shoals of flying fish; and now and then 
a dark-colored albatross, circling and sailing through the air with easy 
motion, now pausing and again shooting ahead, as if to show how impos- 
sible it was for the ship to follow in his flight. The weather was cool, and 


everyone found cloth clothing comfortable, though the thermometer still 
ranged above 70° F.” 
e 
Shipboard Auction 
Log entry: 1836, July 27, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitudes with 
the Enterprise. Sold the effects of the late purser Mendenhall at auction.’ 
Enterprise in company.” * Daily distance: 142 miles, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Macao), 2,589 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 79° to 80°. Latitude 34° 05’ N. Longitude 153° 05’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 28, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and cloudy with occasional shower of 
rain. In the latter part under all the studding sails. Enterprise in company 
astern.” * Daily distance: 177 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 2,767 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° 
to 78°. Latitude 34° 25’ N. Longitude 156° 59’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 29, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Exchanged longitude with 
the schooner. Latter part squally with rain. Under easy sail for the Enter- 
prise.”* Daily distance: 105 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Macao), 2,872 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 
76°. Latitude 34° 40’ N. Longitude 160° 03’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 30, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. During 
these 24 hours squally and rainy weather. Made and shortened sail as the 
occasion required. Enterprise in company astern.” * Daily distance: 92 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 2,965 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 76°. Latitude 34° 12’ N. 
Longitude 162° 09’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, July 31, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. During 
these 24 hours fresh breezes and squally with rain. At 6:30 took two reefs 
in the main topsail. During the night Enterprise not in sight. At 5 A.M. 
Enterprise on starboard bow. Shook out reefs and made sail.” Daily dis- 
tance: 104 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 
3,067 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 77°. Latitude 34° 013° 
N. Longitude 164° 18’ E. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 1, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Exchanged longitude with the Enter- 
prise. Reduced sail for schooner. At sundown inspected the crew at quarters. 
Enterprise hull down astern.” * Daily distance: 147 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 3,217 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 76° to 77°. Latitude 35° 23’ N. Longitude 167° 12’ E. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 2, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and pleasant weather. Shifted 3rd cutter to larboard quar- 
ter in place of jolly boat. At 4:30 schooner sent her boat aboard. At sun- 
down and at 9 A.M. inspected the crew at quarters. Enterprise on weather 
bow.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Macao), 3,277 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 
77°. Latitude 35° 55’ N. Longitude 168° 03’ E. 
e 
Seeking the “Enterprise” 
Log entry: 1836, August 3, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Shortened sail for 





| Auction of seaman’s effects (per Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Tivo Years Before the Mast, 1840): “~ 


The laws regulating navigation make the captain answerable for the effects of a sailor who 


dies during the voyage, and ir is either a law or a universal custom, established for convenience, that the captain should immediately hold an auction of his things, in which they are bid 


off by the sailors, and the sums which they give are deducted from their wages at the end of the voyage. In this way the trouble and risk of keeping his things through the voyage are 


avoided, and the clothes are usually sold for more than they would be worth on shore...” 
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the Enterprise. Also burned a port fire and blue light. Not answered. 
Midnight Enterprise not in sight. Foggy weather. At 8 made sail and 
fired a gun.” * Daily distance: 77 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 3,354 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
68° to 73°. Latitude 37° 12’ N. Longitude 168° 02’ E. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The crew, long saddened by 
scenes of sickness and death, now resumed its wonted cheerfulness, and 
again the joyous song, the dance and merry fife, which from the time of 
sailing from Bombay had been silent, were nightly heard on the forecastle. 

“On a foggy night (August 3rd) we had parted company with the 
Enterprise, and were now alone; yet, there was a ‘little warlike world within, 
which put at defiance the loneliness of the waste of waters... Carpenters, 
tinkers, and coopers plied their respective trades, and all the routine of 
ship’s duty was carried on with more cheerfulness than it had been for 
many months.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 4, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and hazy weather. At 2 tacked ship and fired a 
gun. At 9:40 unbent the fore topsail and bent another. Made and reduced 
sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 66 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 3,421 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
67° to 70°. Latitude 36° 40’ N. Longitude 168° 50’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 5, Friday: “Commenced with light breezes 
and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as occasion required. At 
sundown and at 9 A.M. inspected the crew at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * 
Daily distance: 53 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 3,474 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 71°. Latitude 
36° 27’ N. Longitude 170° 04’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 6, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sundown and at 9 A.M. 
inspected the crew at quarters. All the larboard steering sails set.” * Daily 
distance: 92 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 3,566 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 73°. Latitude 
36° 24’ N. Longitude 172° 06’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 7, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 11 called all hands to muster and 
performed Divine Service. Ends pleasant. Made and reduced sail as nec- 
essary.” * Daily distance: 122 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 3,689 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° 
to 74°. Latitude 36° 00’ N. Longitude 174° 25’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 8, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with rain. Latter part 
moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 160 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 3,850 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 73° to 75°. Latitude 35° 28’ N. Longitude 177° 42’ E. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 9, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sunset went to quarters. 
Middle part squally with rain. Ends pleasant. At 2:15 split the jib, hauled 
it down and stowed it.” * Daily distance: 145 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 3,995 miles, 6 fathoms. ‘Tem- 
perature range: 70° to 74°. Latitude 34° 11’ N. Longitude 179° 07’ E. 

e 
Halfway Around the Globe 
Log entry: 1836, August 10, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 


with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 6:30 and at 9 inspected the 
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crew at quarters.” * Daily distance: 139 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 4,135 miles, 4 fathoms. ‘Temperature range: 
71° to 74°. Latitude 32° 15’ N. Longitude 178° 51’ W, 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On Wednesday, the 10th of 
August, at meridian, we found the latitude to be 32° 24’ north and the 
longitude 178° 51’ west.' We had passed the 180th degree, and were 
therefore more than halfway around the world, eastward from Green- 
wich. In order to make our reckoning of time correspond with that be- 
tween us and it, the following day was also reckoned, Wednesday the 
10th of August; so that each of us may exclaim with the noble Roman, 
‘I've lost a day.””” 

e 
A Double Day 

Log entry: 1836, August 10 (second entry; see explanation above): 
“Pacific Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. 
At 4 discovered a sail on the weather bow. At 8 stranger burned two blue 
lights. Was answered by one. At 10 burned a blue light and port fire and 
set off a skyrocket. Stranger not in sight.” * Daily distance: 68 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,203 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 31° 27’ N. Longitude 
177° 51’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 11, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and squally with occasional rain. At sunset and at 
9 A.M. inspected the crew at quarters. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 91 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Macao), 4,295 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 
74°. Latitude 30° 50’ N. Longitude 176° 52’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 12, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light rains and calm. Ends pleasant. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary. At sunset and at 9 A.M. inspected the crew at quarters. Exercised the 
Marines at target firing.” * Daily distance: 16 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Macao), 4,312 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 73° to 77°. Latitude 30° 40’ N. Longitude 176° 35° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 13, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and pleasant weather. At sunset and at 7 A.M. inspected 
the crew at quarters.” * Daily distance: 37 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Macao), 4,347 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 74° to 77°. Latitude 30° 14’ N. Longitude 175° 51’ W. 

6 

Log entry: 1836, August 14, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 6:30 P.M. and at 9 A.M. 
inspected the crew at quarters. At 11 called all hands to muster and perform 
Divine Service. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 105 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,455 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 75° to 78°. Latitude 105° 04’ N. Longitude 175° 33’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 15, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and passing clouds. At sunset and at 9 A.M. in- 
spected the crew at quarters. Made and reduced sail as necessary. Un- 
shipped the capstan for inspection. Ends rainy.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 
6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,535 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 32° 48’ N. Longitude 
175° 45’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, August 16, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean, Commences 
with light breezes and calm with passing clouds and occasional showers of 
rain. Refitted the capstan and shipped it. At 6:30 P.M. inspected the crew 





| Latitude coordinates differ slightly from those given in the ship's log earlier quoted. 


2 A quote from the Emperor Titus. Ifa day passed on which he had not done a good deed, he would say, “Diem perdidi.” 
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at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 46 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,582 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 33° 15’ N. Longitude 175° 14” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 17, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
menees with light breezes and cloudy weather with occasional showers of 
rain. At 6:30 inspected the crew at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 69 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 
4,652 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 34° 02’ 
N. Longitude 173° 59’ 30” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 18, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and cloudy with occasional rain. At 6:30 and at 9 A.M. 
inspected the crew at quarters. At 10 furled the top gallant sails and took 
one reef in the fore and main topsails. Ends squally.” * Daily distance: 90 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,742 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 74°. Latitude 33° 37’ N. 
Longitude 172° 1’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 19, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
good breezes and squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,809 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 73° to 76°, Latitude 33° 21’ N. Longitude 171° 40’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 20, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and calm, then pleasant. At 6:30 P.M. and 7 A.M. inspected 
the crew at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 4,885 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 33° 25’ N. Longitude 170° 15’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 21, Sunday: “Commences with moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather. At 6:30 inspected the crew at quarters. At 
11 A.M. called all hands to muster and perform Divine Service.” * Daily 
distance: 101 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 4,986 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 
33° 35’ N. Longitude 168° 21’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 22, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant. At 6:30 inspected the crew at quarters.” * 
Daily distance: 30 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 5,017 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 
34° 12’ N. Longitude 167° 50’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 23, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and calm. Ends pleasant. At 6:30 inspected the crew at 
quarters.” * Daily distance: 14 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 5,031 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° 
to 78°. Latitude 33° 46’ N. Longitude 167° 30’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 24, Wednesday: “Commences calm and pleas- 
ant. At 6:30 squally appearances accompanied with rain which continued 
throughout the night. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 5,091 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 34° 05’ N. Longitude 166° 36’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, August 25, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant. Exercised the 3rd Division at quarters. At 
5:30 exercised the crew at general quarters. Ends pleasant. At 9:30 in- 
spected the crew at quarters.” * Daily distance: 93 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 5,184 miles, 2 fathoms. ‘Tem- 
perature range: 74° to 77°. Latitude 34° 43’ N. Longitude 164° 59’ W. 


e 

Log entry: 1836, August 26, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. Unbent the fore top mast staysail 
to repair.” * Daily distance: 58 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Macao), 5,242 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° 
to 76°. Latitude 34° 51’ N. Longitude 163° 33’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 27, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant. At | called all hands to witness punishment 
and flogged Charles Smith and Thomas Roach for insubordination. At 5 
exercised the crew at general quarters.” * Daily distance: 92 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 5,335 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 33° 54’ N. Longitude 162° 13’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 28, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. Bent the fore top mast staysail. 
At 10 A.M. inspected the crew at the divisions and at 11 performed Di- 
vine Services.” * Daily distance: 121 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 5,456 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
74° to 76°. Latitude 32° 31’ N. Longitude 160° 29’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 29, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sunset and at 9 A.M. 
inspected the crew at quarters. Exercised the 2nd division at the guns.” * 
Daily distance: 96 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 5,552 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 
32° 00’ N. Longitude 158° 43’ W. 

e 
A Visit Aboard the “Lausan” 

Log entry: 1836, August 30, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2 discovered a sail on the weather 
bow. At 4 hove to and boarded the American hermaphrodite brig Lausan 
eight days from Oahu bound to the western coast of America.’ At 5:10 
pulled away. Latter part squally. The captain sent on board to the officers a 
present of vegetables and fruit.” * Daily distance: 117 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Macao), 5,670 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 31° 24’ N. Longitude 156° 46° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, August 31, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes. Expended a barrel of pork, 175 pounds.” * 
Daily distance: 122 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Macao), 5,792 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. 
Latitude 30° 27’ N. Longitude 154° 34’ W. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

e 


Log entry: 1836, September 1, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and pleasant. Single reefed the fore and mizen top- 
sails, Later and middle part squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 98 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 5,890 miles, 4 fathoms. 
‘Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 29° 56’ N. Longitude 153° 25” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 2, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with rain. 
Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 59 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Macao), 5,949 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
73° to 76°. Latitude 29° 28’ N. Longitude 151° 53’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 3, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with light breezes and squally appearances. Ends with occa- 
sional showers of rain.” * Daily distance: 48 miles, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Macao), 5,997 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 74° to 75°. Latitude 29° 04’ N. Longitude 152° 37’ W. 





| Hermaphrodite brig: Sailing ship with two masts, the mainmast schooner-rigged and the foremast square-rigged. 
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e 

Log entry: 1836, September 4, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Atsea. Light 
breezes and pleasant. Commences with light breezes and passing clouds. 
Ends pleasant. At 10 inspected the divisions at quarters. At 11 called all 
hands to muster, read the Articles of War and performed Divine Service.” 
* Daily distance: 69 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Macao), 6,066 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 77°. 
Latitude 28° 22’ N. Longitude 153° 05’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 5, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with light breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 150 miles, 
(0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Macao), 6,216 miles, 0 
fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 26° 27’ N. Longitude 
154° 34’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 6, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail 
as the occasion required.” * Daily distance: 188 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Macao), 6,404 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 23° 35’ N. Longitude 155° 36’ W. 

e 
Island of Oahu in Sight 

Log entry: 1836, September 7, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 6 A.M. dis- 
covered the island of Oahu in half a point on the weather bow. At 10:30 
took in all the steering sails and hauled by the wind on the larboard.” 
Daily distance: 7 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Macao), 6,421 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 
21° 40’ N. Longitude 157° 02’ W. “Ex[{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the morning of the 7th 
of September, after a tedious and unpleasant voyage of 49 days, we de- 
scried the island of Oahu, one of the Sandwich group. As we drew nearer 
we found it mountainous, rising about 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, barren and forbidding in its aspect. A low coral reef, a mile distant 
from the shore, surrounds the island, and a white line of foaming break- 
ers, on the southern side, everywhere meets the eye. 

“About four oclock P.M. we doubled Diamond Point, a hill, formerly 
the center of an active volcano, marked by gullies, which have been formed 
by streams of overflowing lava, and opened the village of Waititi [Waikiki], 
four miles from Honolulu. Presently a pilot boarded us, and we learned 
that the Enterprise, now in sight, had arrived the day before. Our expected 
arrival had been announced by the schooner Honduras, which by running 
as far as 40° north, had made the passage from Canton in 45 days. About 
sunset we anchored in the outer roads.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), island of Bonin to 
Honolulu: 98-22/48 miles.' 


September 8 to October 9, 1836 
(At Honolulu) 


e 
Description of Honolulu 
Friendliness of the King of the Sandwich Islands 
Log entry: 1836, September 8, Thursday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Got the anchors off the 
bows and bent the chains. Discovered the Enterprise at anchor. At 5:45 
came to the outside in 17 fathoms of water and veered to 60 fathoms 
chain. Daylight got underweigh and commenced towing into the harbor 
with our own—the Enterprise;—and boats from shore. At 7 came to in 


the harbor of Honolulu and moored ship with 35 fathoms on the larboard 
chain and 25 fathoms on the starboard. The fort bearing N by E. Saluted 
the town with 21 guns which was returned from the fort. Unbent the 
light sails. * Temperature range: 77° to 81°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At daylight the anchor was 
weighed and the ship was towed into the channel. Long track-ropes were 
carried to the reef, and about 200 Sandwich Islanders, wading knee-deep 
in the water, upon the field of coral, seized them, and cheered by their 
own song and chorus, drew or tracked the ship to the anchorage which is 
close to the shore. The basin is always strong, being effectually protected 
by the coral reef to seaward. 

“The town, as seen from the ship, presented several comfortable look- 
ing houses, and in the rear there is a beautiful green valley which throws 
it into strong relief. The belfry of the seaman’s chapel stands conspicuous 
and imparts an air of civilization which one would scarcely expect to meet 
at a place so recently emerged from barbarism. A small white fort stood 
upon our left, from which our noisy salutation was returned by an equal 
number of guns, and on the left was a fish pond.... 

“Honolulu is not only the capital of the island of Oahu, but being the 
chief residence of the King, also of the Sandwich Isles.... The population of 
the town is estimated as between six and seven thousands, of which number 
about 200 are foreigners, chiefly Americans engaged in trade. The Hawai- 
ians are an imitative people, and as far as their means allow, ape the customs 
of foreigners.... The British Consul told me that when marbles were first 
introduced by him, those in his neighborhood did scarcely anything else 
than play with them for two or three months, and that the same thing 
happened with kites... They occasionally display humor, and laugh heart- 
ily at a joke. The officers of H.B.M. Blond, when here, were anxious to 
procure some of the ancient idols, to carry them home as curiosities. The 
demand soon exhausted the stock on hand; to supply the deficiency the 
Hawaiians made idols, and smoked them, to impart to them an appearance 
of antiquity, and actually succeeded in the deception... 

“T had the honor of an introduction to His Majesty [King Kauikeaouli] 
on the night of our arrival. He has recently come out of his minority, a 
stoutly limbed young man five feet, seven or eight inches high.... “[In the 
town of Honolulu] at night the billiard tables are resorted to by foreigners 
and natives. At one or the other, one is sure to meet His Hawaiian Majesty 
King Kauikeaouli, attended by some of his high chiefs. We found him bowl- 
ing for a bottle of wine with several chiefs... He speaks English intelligibly, 
but prefers his own language. He is fond of athletic exercises; plays skillfully 
both at billiards and bowls; rides well, hunts well, and readily joins his 
lowest subjects in the severest toils. Not long ago a ship was cast away near 
Diamond Point, and the king, in a tarpaulin and sailor's shirt and trousers, 
assisted actively in saving the cargo... He is fond of ships and delights in 
navigating among the several islands of his dominions. The commonest 
skippers that visit the port familiarly address him by his name, Kauikeaouli, 
and do not hesitate even to put their arms around his neck...” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 9, Friday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. The English consult, 
Captain Charlton, visited the ship. Saluted him with 9 guns. Thos. Lowe 
(seaman) departed this life. Latter part cloudy with rain. At 10 A.M. sent 
the remains of Thomas Lowe on shore for interment. Hoisted the Ist 


cutter. * Temperature range: 78° to 81°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, September 10, Saturday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Received several articles 
in a boatswain’ and carpenters departments. Employed watering ship with a 
lighter from shore. Commenced painting ship outside. Midshipman 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. Unlike the running log, which computed the 


distance from Macao to Honolulu, the 


summary computed it from the island of Bonin to Honolulu, 4,725 miles, 2 fathoms, and used this to calculate the daily average. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Detail of a map, Polynesia, or Islands in the Pacific Ocean, showing the Sandwich Islands (Hawaiian Islands) and a scene of the seashore of the 
main island of Hawaii (“Owhyhee” on the map). (John Tallis & Co., New York and London; nineteenth century) 


Richardson reported for duty. * Temperature range: 77° to 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the tenth of September, 
we saw His Majesty under different circumstances. Commodore Kennedy, 
with many of the officers of the Peacock and Enterprise, paid him an offi- 
cial visit. We were received in a stone or rather coral house, by a chief in a 
blue military frock coat, who led us to the second story and introduced us 
into a plainly furnished room. Here we found the king, his sister 
Naiheanaina, and his two half-sisters, Kinau, the governess of Oahu, and 
Auhea, commonly spoken of by her cognomen, the big-mouthed queen. 
The king wore a blue coat with two gold epaulets, white pantaloons and 
vest; and the ladies were in black silk. They received us standing, but in a 
few minutes seated themselves on a sofa, in front of which stood the Rey. 
Mr. Bingham as interpreter. A commonplace conversation occurred, and 
a glass of wine was offered. 

“These feminine chiefs, all of them of Herculean form, had an air 
which may be styled shabby-genteel, evincing at the same time a desire to 
comport themselves as became their station; and, considering their oppor- 
tunities, they succeeded remarkably well. At the expiration of twenty min- 
utes we took leave, followed by a number of foreign residents, who had 


accompanied us.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, September 11, Sunday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. G.C. Henderson and H. Van Dolson 
deserted from the gig. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and per- 
formed Divine Service. Messrs. Dell and Bingham—American mission- 


aries officiating. Ends pleasant.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 
e 


Death of a Prince-to-be 
Log entry: 1836, September 12, Monday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate and fair weather. Half masted the colors for the death of a young 
prince (stillborn). Midshipman Izard left the ship to join the Enterprise. 





Sent down the top gallant yards. Unbent the fore sail and sent down the 
foreyard. Employed watering ship.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The Princess Naiheanaina, gave 
birth to a son, and, in consequence of imprudently indulging in a cold bath, 
became dangerously ill, and her medical attendant, Mr. Rook, desired me 
to see her with him. The child lived but a few hours. The public expressed a 
doubt whether her husband, or her brother, the king, were the father; but in 
either case the child would have been heir to the throne. It must be borne in 
mind, that very few years have elapsed since incestuous connections among 
the nobles were not considered criminal, because they were common, and 
even legal; and that Kauikeaouli and Naiheanaina were affianced when 


young, according to the ancient custom of the nation.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, September 13, Tuesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Employed watering ship and re- 
fitting rigging.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 

e 


Log entry: 1836, September 14, Wednesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Employed in refitting rigging. Filled up with water. G.C. Henderson and 
H. Van Dolson returned on board.” * Temperature range: 77° to 81°. 

e 
Punishments and Disrating 

Log entry: 1836, September 15, Thursday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes from the northward and eastward and pleasant. Called 
all hands to witness punishment and flogged Andrew Thompson (c.f.), 
H. Van Dolson (Ordinary Seaman) & T. Nelson (midshipman) with the 
cats and disrated and flogged G.C. Henderson (2M). Employed refitting 


ship.” * Temperature range: 78° to 81°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, September 16, Friday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Light 
breezes from the south and cloudy weather. Received on board a quantity 
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of wood. Employed painting the cabin and gun deck. Discharged and 
sent on shore George Langford (2M), R. [initial not clear] McArter (No. 
2), John [James I.] Forbes (seaman) and Samuel Gilbert (armorer). Shipped 
a number of American seaman. Employed caulking the waterway.” * Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 82°. 


e 

Log entry: 1836, September 17, Saturday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Light breezes and fine weather. Shipped 11 seamen. Painting spar deck.” 
* Temperature range: 79° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 18, Sunday,: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Commences with light breezes and showers of rain. T.B. [these initials 
crossed out, however; see William Whalen under September 24 entry] 
Whalen (seaman) swam on shore.” * Temperature range: 75° to 81°. 

e 
More Punishments 

Log entry: 1836, September 19, Monday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Light breezes from the southward and pleasant. Disrated and flogged 
with the cats G.B. White (C.M.) James Hannover, John Irving, George 
Whitcomb & William Hitchcock for various offenses. Painting the ward- 
room and steerage.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 20, Tuesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 

Light breezes and pleasant. Bent sails.” * Temperature range: 78° to 83°. 
° 
King Kaukeouli Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1836, September 21, Wednesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sunset crossed top gallant yards. 
11:30 A.M. his majesty Kaukeouli, King of the Sandwich Islands, with his 
suite visited the ship. Received him with the yards manned and saluted 21 
guns which was returned from the fort. * Temperature range: 78° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 22, Thursday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
“Nothing done on the 22nd.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 23, Friday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Mod- 
erate breezes and fine weather. Cleaned hawsers.” * Temperature range: 
76° to 81°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 24, Saturday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Light breezes and fine weather. Received several articles in the boatswains 
and purser’s departments. Sent several of the sick on shore for exercise. 
Punished William Whalen with the cats for swimming on shore.” * Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 83°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 25, Sunday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Received on 
board two loads of water and various stores. At 11 A.M. performed Di- 
vine Service. * Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 26, Monday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Transferred Cornelius Thomas & 
Leonard Fry to the Enterprise. C. Thomas was sent back. At daylight the 
Enterprise got underway and swept out of the harbor. Sent our boat to 
tow out to the brig Griffon (Capt. Little) and the schooner Raamauela 
(Capt. Shaw). I. Nicholson of the Enterprise came aboard.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 78° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 26th of September 
the Enterprise sailed for Mazatlan, accompanied by two American mer- 
chant vessels bound to that place.” The Peacock remained moored in the 
harbor of Honolulu. 
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e 

Log entry: 1836, September 27, Tuesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 8:30 P.M. H. Van Dolson 
and Frank [not clear] Lewis tried to swim on shore. Sent the boats and 
picked them up. Received on board spirits, sugar 8c,” * Temperature 
range: 77° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 28, Wednesday: “Harbor of Honolulu, 
Moderate breezes and clear weather. John Van Winkle one of the Enterprises 
came on board. Unbent the main topsail for repairs.” * Temperature range: 
78° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 29, Thursday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Commences with moderate breezes from the northward and southward 
and light showers of rain. Latter part pleasant. At 8 A.M. loosed sails to 
dry. Bent a new main topsail.” * Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, September 30, Friday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Light 
breezes and fine weather. Received on board several articles in the 
boatswain’s department.” * Temperature range: 77° to 82°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “An opportunity of seeing 
and tasting food a /a Hawaii was offered to us, by an invitation to a 
Luau, or feast, prepared by the native cooks, given by the foreign resi- 
dents to Commodore Kennedy and the officers of the squadron. 

“At 3 oclock P.M. I found the company assembled at Makiki, about 
a mile from Honolulu, in front of a large house of dry thatch, a a 
Oahu. Fresh cut grass was strewed about where the guests were prom- 
enading away the ‘interminable half hour before dinner.’ A little be- 
yond were the horses of the company, held by their servants, among 
which were mingled numbers of idle spectators. A few moments after 
my arrival dinner was announced, and we penetrated the haystack- 
shaped edifice. Two long tables, loaded with various viands, stretched 
along its whole length on each side. The floor was of mats, and the 
walls, and beams, and posts were garlanded and bedecked with green 
boughs and flowers. 

“The British consul, assisted by the American acting vice-consul, 
presided. The number of guests, including the king, several of his chiefs, 
many of the most respectable foreign residents, and a Tom-Dick-and- 
Harry company, might have been 75, all shuffled together at the tables, 
without observing the least ceremony in regard to rank or place.... By 
some oversight the benches were so weak that several of the guests 
were nearly overturned... The feast consisted of dogs, poultry, pigs, 
&c., ludued, that is, after being carefully wrapped in leaves of the #7 
plant, cooked by being buried amidst stones heated for the propose. 
They were then served up with boiled taro tops, which are a good 
substitute for spinach... 

“Near my place at the table was a fine young dog ludued, the flesh of 
which was declared to be excellent by all who partook of it. To my palate, 
its taste was which I can imagine would result from mingling the flavor of 
pig and lamb, and I did not hesitate to make my dinner of it, in spite of 
some qualms at the first mouthful. I must confess, when I reflected that 
the puppy now trussed up before us might have been the affectionate and 
frolicsome companion of some Hawaiian fair—they all have pet pigs or 
puppies—I felt as if dog-eating were only a low grade of cannibalism.... 
However, the edible dog is not one of your common curs, but a dainty 
animal, fed exclusively on vegetables... 

“The feast went through its phases, toasts and healths were drunk, 
and about 8 o'clock P.M. the field was left in possession of some of my 
Tom-Dick-and-Harry platter companions, who had gradually imbibed 
an unusual degree of self confidence, and were now kicking up their heels 
to the notes of a giggling fiddle and a crack-voiced clarionet....” 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, October 1, Saturday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Mod- 
erate breezes and cloudy with light showers of rain. Received on board 


provisions for the ship.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 2, Sunday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Light 


breezes and pleasant weather.” * Temperature range: 78° to 81°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 3, Monday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Received stores in the purser’s depart- 


ment.” * Temperature range: 78° to 81°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 4, Tuesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes from the northward and eastward and clear. 
Received on board provisions and spars for ship. Ends pleasant.” * Tem- 


perature range: 77° to 82°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 5, Wednesday: “Harbor of Honolulu. 
Commences with light breezes from the northward and eastward and pleas- 
ant. Received provisions for the ship. Received on board John J. Bryan as 


deserter from the Marine Corps.” * Temperature range: 75° to 80°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 6, Thursday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. Unmoored ship. Ends clear and pleasant.” * 


Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 7, Friday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. John Williams 2nd deserted 
from the 3rd cutter.” * Temperature range: 76° to 80°. 

Narrative: On this day, Commodore Edmund P. Kennedy wrote a 
letter to King Kauikeaouli, noting in part: ' 

“Having indulged the hope that the negotiations which have been 
pending for the past week would have terminated in the formation of 
more intimate relations, and some new ties of friendship between our 
respected [sic] countries, which would be advantageous to American citi- 
zens as well as your own subjects, I cannot refrain, on leaving these is- 
lands, from expressing in a concise manner my sentiments with regard to 
several subjects of importance, upon which we have not been able to come 
to a definite conclusion...” 

The memorialist went on to relate his request that Americans in the 
Sandwich Islands be allowed to transfer property rights that they had ac- 
quired by purchase or lease; that lands should be rented to Americans for 
agricultural purposes; that American seamen who had been charged by their 
captains or officers with mutiny and who had been put ashore, should not 
be forced to work while imprisoned, but should be held until they could be 
transported to the United States for trial; and that Americans should not be 
expelled from the islands for certain religious beliefs they might hold. 

During at these preceding days, meetings had been held between 
Commodore Kennedy and Princess Kinau, the latter having been depu- 
tized by the king to act on his behalf. Although a number of situations 
had been resolved, the preceding questions were still open by the time the 
Americans left port. 

A letter similar to the above was sent by Captain Cornelius K. Stribling 
of the Peacock, to Princess Kinau, apparently to reinforce the thoughts 
expressed by the commodore to the king.’ 

e 

Log entry: 1836, October 8, Saturday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Light 
and pleasant. At 8 the French [not clear] frigate Bonitu, 24 guns, came to 
in the harbor.” * Temperature range: 78° to 82°. 


e 
Aloha to Honolulu 

Log entry: 1836, October 9, Sunday: “Harbor of Honolulu. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 9:30 A.M. got underway. 
Made sail and stood out to sea. At 10:30 hove to, discharged the pilot, 
and hoisted the boats. At 11 pulled away. Unbent the chains and stowed 
the anchors. At meridian the town of Honolulu bore per compass NE by 
and the northernmost point of land in sight NW !/2 N.” * Temperature 
range: 78° to 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Commodore Kennedy deter- 
mined to visit Upper California, and on the 9th of October we sailed 


from the harbor of Honolulu.” 
e 


October 10 to 24, 1836 
(Honolulu to Monterey) 


e 

Log entry: 1836, October 10, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Set the starboard steering 
sails. At 5:30 went to quarters. Middle part calm. At 9:30 inspected the 
crew at quarters. Called all hands to witness punishment and flogged 
with the cats Jacob Walley and John Williams 2nd.” * Daily distance: 43 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 43 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 80°. Latitude 21° 48’ N. 
Longitude 158° 43’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We did not lose sight of the 
land until [this] day, when we encountered a light gale from the north- 


ward and westward.” 
i) 


Deserter is Found in Hiding 

Log entry: 1836, October 11, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with light airs and pleasant. Exercised the crew at general 
quarters. At sunset the island of Oahu bore per compass E.N.E. '/2 E. 
& Attooi W by N '/2 N. Middle part cloudy with rain. John Williams, 
a deserter from the fort, was discovered concealed in the main hold. 
Confined him in single irons. At 8 the island of Oahu bore per com- 
pass S.E. '/2 S$, The island of Attooi W.S.W.” * Daily distance: 57 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 
101 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 81°. Latitude 22° 
29’ N. Longitude 158° 13’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, October 12, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. From 2 P.M. to meridian fresh breezes 
and squally.” * Daily distance: 156 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Honolulu), 257 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
74° to 76°. Latitude 22° 41’ N. Longitude 155° 55’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 13, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Middle part 
squally. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 137 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Honolulu), 395 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 73° to 75°. Latitude 23° 11’ N. Longitude 153° 50° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 14, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Set up the main rigging. At 
3:30 inspected the crew at quarters. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 94 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 490 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 78°. Latitude 24° 00° N. 
Longitude 152° 32° W. 





' Ruschenberger, Vol. II, pp. 394-397. 
? Ibid., pp. 397-401. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, October 15, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with breezes. Fine weather. Middle part rainy. Ends cloudy. Made 
and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 198 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 688 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 25° 43’ N. Longitude 150° 09’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 16, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Fresh 
breezes and squally with rain. Double reefed topsails and single reefed the 
main sail. At daylight turned the reefs out.” * Daily distance: 164 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 852 miles, 0 
fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 28° 16’ N. Longitude 
148° 26’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 17, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and squally. Middle part pleasant. Ends 
squally with rain. Set all the larboard steering sails.” * Daily distance: 183 
miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 1,035 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° to 74°. Latitude 30° 41’ N. 
Longitude 145° 58° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 18, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as the oc- 
casion required.” * Daily distance: 194 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Honolulu), 1,230 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 68° to 69°. Latitude 30° 45’ N. Longitude 142° 26’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 19, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Made and reduced sail as the occa- 
sion required.” * Daily distance: 195 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Honolulu), 1,425 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 68° to 70°. Latitude 31° 26’ N. Longitude 138° 54’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 20, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Reduced sail [due] to an occa- 
sional squall throughout the night.” * Daily distance: 219 miles, 4 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 1,644 miles, 4 
fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 69°. Latitude 32° 49’ N. Longitude 
135° 52’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 21, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and cloudy weather. During the night late driz- 
zly rain. At meridian clear.” * Daily distance: 215 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 1,860 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 66° to 70°. Latitude 34° 17’ N. Longitude 132° 12° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 22, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and re- 
duced sail as the occasion required.” * Daily distance: 129 miles, 2 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 1,989 miles, 2 
fathoms. Temperature: 65°. Latitude 34° 54’ N. Longitude 130° 07’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 23, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Mod- 
erate breezes and generally pleasant weather. Nothing unusual occurred.” 
* Daily distance: 208 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Honolulu), 2,198 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 62° to 66°. 
Latitude 36° 18’ N. Longitude 126° 36’ W. 
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e 
Near the Harbor of Monterey 

Log entry: 1836, October 24, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea, Fresh 
breezes and fair weather. At 8 P.M. took a reef in the topsails. At daylight 
discovered land (N.W. coast of America) on the lee bow. Turned out all the 
reefs and made sail. Got the anchors off the bow and bent the chains, Standing 
in for the harbor of Monterey.” * Daily distance: 212 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Honolulu), 2,410 miles, 0 fathoms, Tem- 
perature range: 58° to 62°. Latitude 34° 40’ N. Longitude 122° 37’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The wind continued fresh 
from the [northward and westward until the 24th, when, after a passage 
of 15 days and seven hours, the ship anchored in the harbor of Monterey, 
the capital of Upper California. The passage was pleasant. The thermom- 
eter fell gradually as we increased our latitude, from 80° F. to 58° F... 

“On approaching the coast we fell in with large beds of beautiful sea- 
weed, which is occasionally met with in such heavy masses as to impede a 
vessel's motions. The leaves are two or three feet long, and two or three 
inches broad in the centre.... They are of a yellowish brown color, crimped 
like crepe, and soft and velvety to the touch. On the stem of each leaf 
there is attached an air vessel, joining it to the stalk, which serves most 
effectively as a buoy.” 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., commentary:’ “The Bay of Monterey is 
very wide at the entrance, being about 24 miles between the two points, 
Afio Nuevo on the north and Pinos on the south, but narrows gradually as 
you approach the town, which is situated in a bend or large cove, at the 
southeastern extremity, and about 18 miles from the points... The shores 
are extremely well wooded (the pine abounding upon them).... The town 
lay directly before us, making a very pretty appearance; its houses being 
plastered... The red tiles...on the roofs contrasted well with the white 
plastered sides, and with the extreme greenness of the lawn upon which 
the houses—about a hundred in number—were dotted about, here and 
there, irregularly. There are in this place, and in every other town which | 
saw in California, no streets, or fences (except here and there a small patch 
was fenced in for a garden), so that the houses are placed at random upon 
the green, which, as they are of one story and of the cottage form, gives 
them a pretty effect when seen from a little distance.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Honolulu to Monterey: 
160-10/15 miles.” 


October 25 to 30, 1836 
(At Monterey) 


Playing Cards Not Allowed 

Log entry: 1836, October 25, Tuesday: “Harbor of Monterey. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Flogged Charles Smith with the cats 
for insubordination. Disrated and reduced to the ranks George Holland 
(mast armorer) for playing cards and allowing improper lights on the berth 
deck. At 4:10 called all hands to bring ship to an anchor. Reduced sail 
and came in the bay of Monterey in 10 fathoms of water. Furled sails. 
Employed coming up the head stays. Prepared to gammon the bowsprit. 
At meridian saluted the Mexican flag with 21 guns which was returned.” 
¢ Temperature range: 52° to 65°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The town is a scattered se- 
ries of houses, containing not more than 500 inhabitants, among whom 
are 15 or 20 foreigners, Americans and Englishmen, engaged in trade, 





| These massive areas of seaweed, known collectively as kelp beds, are still a feature off the coast of Monterey. 


2 Tivo Years Before the Mast, 1840, Chapter XII, visit to Monterey in 1835. 


3 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. This is by far the highest average daily distance 0 


the open sea (no occasion to stop along the way) contributed to the speed. 


f voyage. The prevailing westerly winds plus 
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which chiefly consists in exchanging European goods for hides and tal- 
low. The hides are purchased at one dollar and a half each, in cash, or at 
two dollars in goods, and are sent to the United States. Tallow is at one 
dollar the quintal (100 Ibs.), and is disposed of in the Lima market. 

“We found four merchant vessels and two whale ships, all Ameri- 
can, in the harbor. One of them had been, for some months, going from 
port to port, on the coast, collecting hides and depositing them at Santa 
Barbara, where they are prepared by salting, &c., and thence shipped to 
the United States... There may be from six to eight American vessels 
on the coast every year, which visit San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, and some other ports in Upper California, and exchange goods in 
each for hides and tallow, and, occasionally, a few beaver and otter skins. 
They sometimes convey horses and bullocks to the Sandwich and Soci- 
ety Islands...” 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., commentary concerning trading at 
Monterey:' “The next day, cargo having been entered in due form, we 
began trading... We had spirits of all kinds (sold by the cask), teas, cof- 
fee, sugars, spices, raisins, molasses, hard-ware, crockery ware, tinware, 
cutlery, clothing of all kinds, boots and shoes from Lynn [Massachusetts], 
calicoes and cottons from Lowell [Massachusetts], crepes, silks; also shawls, 
scarves, necklaces, jewelry, and combs for the ladies; furniture; in fact, 
everything that can be imagined, from Chinese fire-works to English cart- 
wheels—of which we had a dozen pairs with their iron rims on.... 

“Their hides, which they value at two dollars in money, they give for 
something which costs seventy-five cents in Boston; and buy shoes (as 
like as not, made of their own hides, which have been carried twice around 
Cape Horn) at three and four dollars, and ‘chicken skin’ boots at fifteen 
dollars apiece. Things sell, on an average, at an advance of nearly three 
hundred percent upon the Boston prices.... Nearly two thirds of all the 
articles imported into the country from round Cape Horn, for the past six 
years, have been by the single house of Bryant, Sturgis & Co., to whom 
our vessel belonged and who have a permanent agent on the coast... 

“Another thing that surprised me was the quantity of silver that was in 
circulation. I certainly never saw so much silver at one time in my life, as 
during the week that we were at Monterey. The truth is, they have no credit 
system, no banks, and no way of investing money but in cattle. They have 
no circulating medium but silver and hides—which the sailors call ‘Califor- 
nia bank notes.’ Everything that they buy they must pay for in one or the 
other of these things. The hides they bring down dried and doubled, in 
clumsy ox-carts, or upon mules’ backs, and the money they carry tied up in 
a handkerchief—fifty, eighty, or a hundred dollars and half dollars...’ 

“After a few days, finding the trade beginning to slacken, we hove our 
anchor up, set our topsails, ran the stars and stripes up to the peak, fired 
a gun, which was returned from the Presidio, and left the little town astern, 


running out the bay...” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, October 26, Wednesday: “Harbor of Monterey. 
Light airs and pleasant. Set up the head stays. Received 932 pounds of 
bread.” * Temperature range: 51° to 65°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, October 27, Thursday: “Harbor of Monterey. 
During these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Crew variously 
employed.” * Temperature range: 53° to 65°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, October 28, Friday: “Harbor of Monterey. During 
the 24 hours moderate breezes and cloudy weather. Received five barrels 
of flour and five cases of cheese.” * Temperature: 49°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “One morning in Monterey, 
[the temperature] was as low as 49° F. To us this temperature was 


uncomfortably cold; but it operated like a charm upon those on board 
who had been enfeebled by disease.” 

Ruschenberger also quoted a letter of this date addressed to Commo- 
dore Kennedy from American residents at Monterey, expressing their grati- 
tude for the visit. American ships were not often seen in the area. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, October 29, Saturday: “Harbor of Monterey. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. Arrived the American barque Don Quixote 
two days from San Francisco.” * Temperature range: 51° to 63°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, October 30, Sunday: “Harbor of Monterey. Com- 
mences light breezes and clear. Arrived the American ship Europa 30 days 
from Norfolk Sound. At 4:30 got underweigh and stood out of the bay. At 9 
sent Lieutenant [Sylvanus W.] Goden to Monterey. Hoisted the 2nd cutter.” * 
Daily distance: 10 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Monterey, California), 10 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 52° to 63°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 30th, the Commo- 
dore having done all that was necessary in relation to complaints [which 
he had delivered on behalf of American merchants] under existing cir- 
cumstances, we got under way. An almost impenetrable fog overhung the 
harbor nearly all the day, and it was late before we got fairly at sea. Our 
course lay to the southward, along the coast of Lower California, in order 
to have the advantage of the land and sea breezes.” 

e 


October 31 to November 12, 1836 
(Monterey to Mazatlan) 
e 
Log entry: 1836, October 31, Monday: “Moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant, At 1:30 fired a gun hove the top main topsail aback and hoisted the 
corner. At 2:30 fired a 2nd gun. At 2:50 the 3rd cutter returned hoisted 
her up. Pulled away and made all sail. Ship Rasse/as (no other explanation 
of this ship] in company.” * Daily distance: 47 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Monterey, California), 58 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 58° to 60°. Latitude 36° 23’ N. Longitude 122° 
26’ W. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 1, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and cloudy. During the night foggy. Made 





and reduced sail as occasion required.” * Daily distance: 126 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Monterey, California), 
184 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 56° to 60°. Latitude 34° 48° N. 
Longitude 121° 16’ W. 
e 

Log entry: 1836, November 2, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and re- 
duced sail as necessary. Unbent the chains and stowed the schooner.” * 
Daily distance: 130 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Monterey, California), 314 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
59° to 61°. Latitude 32° 48’ N. Longitude 120° 37’ W. 


° 
Log entry: 1836, November 3, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 104 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Monterey, California), 419 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 61° to 65°. Latitude 31° 36’ N. Longitude 119° 08° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 4, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as necessary. 





| Two Years Before the Mast, 1840, chapters XIII and XIV, visit to Monterey in 1835. 


2 These would have been Spanish-American silver coins struck at mints in Mexico and farther south, The “dollars” were denominated as eight reals, while the “half dollars” were of four 


reals. For many years—indeed, into the early 1870s—the dollars in particular were popular in trade and commerce in California. 
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Exercised the crew at general quarters.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 2 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Monterey, California), 494 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 64° to 67°. Latitude 30° 44’ N. 
Longitude 118° 03° W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, November 5, Saturday,: “Pacific Ocean. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 121 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Monterey, California), 615 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 65° to 67°. Latitude 29° 20’ N. Longitude 116° 23’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 6, Sunday: “Coast of California. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and fair weather. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew, read 
the Articles of War, and performed Divine Services. Land in sight on 
larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 166 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Monterey, California), 781 miles, 6 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 66° to 68°. Latitude 27° 12’ N. Longitude 115° 02’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 7, Monday: “Coast of California. At sea. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Made and reduced sail as necessary. 
Land bearing E.N.E.” * Daily distance: 185 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Monterey, California), 967 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 68° to 72°. Latitude 25° 18’ N. Longitude 113° 49’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 8, Tuesday: “Coast of California. At 
sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 5 P.M. exercised the crew 
at general quarters. Land on the larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 195 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Monterey, Cali- 
fornia), 1,163 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 73°. Latitude 
23° 20’ N. Longitude 111° 22’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, November 9, Wednesday: “Coast of California. At 
sea. Moderate breezes and pleasant weather. The southern extremity of 
California on the larboard bow. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * 
Daily distance: 104 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Monterey, California), 1,267 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 


74° to 76°. Latitude 22° 37’ N. Longitude 109° 49’ W. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, November 10, Thursday: “Gulph of California. 
At sea. Commences with light airs and pleasant weather. Made and re- 
duced sail as the occasion required.” * Daily distance: 91 miles, 6 fath- 
oms; total distance to date (measured from Monterey, California), 1,359 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 22° 50’ N. 
Longitude 108° 56’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, November 11, Friday: “Gulph of California. At 
sea. Commences with light breezes and pleasant. Got the anchors off the 
bows and bent the chains. Made and reduced sail as required.” * Daily 
distance: 67 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Monterey, California), 1,426 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 
78°. Latitude 22° 58’ N. Longitude 108° 15’ W. 


e 
Arrival at Mazatlan 
Log entry: 1836, November 12, Saturday: “Off the harbor of 
Mazatlan. Light breezes and fine weather. At 10 P.M. struck the sound- 
ings in 65 fathoms [word not clear] mud. At 9:30 hove to with the main 
top sail to the mast. At 5:45 A.M. pulled away and made sail. At 10 A.M. 
sent a boat ashore.” * Daily distance: 45 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Monterey, California), 1,472 miles, 2 fathoms. 
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‘Temperature range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 23° 07’ N, Longitude 106° 54’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 12th of November, 
we anchored in the roads of Mazatlan, lat. 23° 10’, N. long. 106 ° 21’ 
W." (This part of the coast is very inaccurately laid down on the charts. 
The latitude given is not far from the truth, though the chart places it in 
23° 18°.). The anchorage is about a mile and a half from the town, in an 
open roadstead which is obnoxious to gales from the southeast, from June 
until December...” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Monterey to Mazatlan: 
122-7/12 miles.’ 


November 13 to 15, 1836 
(At Mazatlan) 


e 

Log entry: 1836, November 13, Sunday: “Mazatlan. Light breezes 
and fine weather. Standing in at 1-2 P.M. Our boat returned with the 
American consul in P.M. At 2:45 shortened sail and came to with the 
starboard anchor in 5 fathoms of water and moored ship with 30 fathoms 
on the starboard and 20 fathoms on the larboard chain. The town bearing 
N by W. Furled sails, sent down royal yards and hoisted out the 2nd 
cutter. At 10 A.M. mustered the crew and performed Divine Services. At 
11 saluted the authorities with 21 guns which was returned by the same 
number. At 11:30 A.M. a Mexican brig of war saluted us with 14 guns 
which we returned.” ¢ Temperature range: 78° to 84°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We found two Americans 
established in this miserable spot, and during our stay we had every rea- 
son to be gratified by the hospitable attentions extended to us. Early on a 
Sunday morning, the day after our arrival, one of these gentlemen sent on 





board to request me to visit a lady who was dangerously ill, and whose 
case admitted of no delay. | accompanied the messenger on shore, and to 
the house of the patient. I was received by the family in the drawing room, 
and at their request read a short statement of the case, which had been 
prepared by the attending physician. From it, | at once decided in my 
mind that the lady, a sister-in-law of a distinguished Mexican general, 
must be in very critical condition, if not beyond the art of medicine. She 
was young and handsome, the idol of her friends, and had been married 
scarcely a year. After reading the statement, which was in itself enough to 
convict the writer of gross malpractice, I was requested to see the patient. 

“I followed to a door, which, on knocking gently, was opened just 
wide enough for a young man to pass out his head. On perceiving me, he 
opened it and admitted me, but turned away the patient's sister, who had 
been my conductor... After taking two or three hearty puffs at his 
cigar...the doctor went on in prolix detail, that his patient, who had been 
en cinta for eight months, was attacked four or five days previously with 
ague and fever, and, seeing no other possible means of relieving her of the 
disease, he had resorted to mechanical means and provoked parturition. 
This part of the treatment had been easily accomplished, but, by chance, 
the fever became remittent, accompanied by mania and convulsions. 

“When he had concluded the history, I inquired, “Well, sir, how is 
the lady now?” 

“Why, man, she died two hours ago, in frightful convulsions... 


“I was silent in astonishment....”° 


e 
Log entry: 1836, November 14. Monday: “Mazatlan. Commences 
with fine breezes and pleasant weather. Sent a number of men on shore on 
liberty. Received on board fresh provisions for the crew. Employed black- 


° » ° 
ing the bands.” * Temperature range: FArtO oe. 








| These coordinates differ slightly from those given in the ship’s log and may have been taken at a different time of day. 


2 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


3 Ruschenberger gave many other medical details in his text. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, November 15, Tuesday: “Mazatlan. Throughout 
this day light breezes and fine weather. Sent the gang casks for a load of 
water. Received on board fresh provisions for the crew. Received a load of 


water.” * Temperature range: 72° to 78°. 
e 


November 16 to 18, 1836 
(Mazatlan to St. Blas) 
e 

Log entry: 1836, November 16, Wednesday: “Gulph of California. 
Commences with light breezes and pleasant. At 1 cleared hawser. Received 
a load of water. 1,090 pounds of bread and 21 gallons of gin. Sent two boxes 
of tobacco and four bales of good on shore. At 5 P.M. moored and weighed 
the larboard anchor. Hoisted in the second cutter. At 5:45 got underweigh 
and made sail. Crossed the royal yards and hove to. At 4:40 discharged the 
pilot. Pulled away and made sail. At daylight discovered land ahead and to 
windward.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° 
to 78°. Latitude 22° 22’ N. Longitude 104° 19’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “At sunset on the 15th [src; 
difference due to log being on “sea time”] of November, the Peacock got 
under way.” 





e 
Sailors Disciplined 
Search for Stolen Canvas 

Log entry: 1836, November 17, Thursday: “Coast of Mexico. Light 
breezes and fair weather. Punished with the cats James Lewis, Bryan Eden 
(last name not clear], John Wallace, Michael Farris [last name not clear] 
(seaman) and G. Cummins—G.G. Bond & G. Birchand (Marine), John 
Bernard and Hugh Collins (boys) for breaking their liberty. At 2 A.M. 
shortened sail and hove to. At 6 pulled away. At 10 beat to quarters and 
searched the crew's bags for some stolen canvas.” * Daily distance: 57 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Mazatlan), 125 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 21°51’ 30°N. 
Longitude 115° 15’ W. 

Narrative: Once again the ship’s log reveals that there were discipline 
problems with the crew at or near port. The policy of the captain of the 
Peacock was to keep the crew aboard and have them make ship repairs, 
etc., with shore leave at a bare minimum. Meanwhile, typically the offic- 


ers went ashore and were entertained by parties, dinners, etc. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, November 18, Friday: “Off Pina Blanca. Light 
breezes and fair weather. At 10:15 discovered Pina Blanca on the lee bow. 
At 1 A.M. reduced sail and came to 6'/2 fathoms of water and veered to 
30 fathoms starboard chain. At 6 A.M. hove up and made sail and stood 
in for the harbor of St. Blas. At 8:30 shortened sail and came to with the 
starboard anchor. At 9:15 hove up the anchor and stood farther in. At 10 
came to the fort bearing N.E. By N. hoisted out the second cutter.” * 
Daily distance: 40 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Mazatlan), 166 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 18th, at half past eight 
oclock A.M., anchored in the roads of San Blas.... At this point the coast 
forms a deep bend or cove, but in extent is too great to give much shelter 
to the anchorage, which at certain seasons is considered unsafe... The 
town of San Blas is hidden from the anchorage in a forest of closely grow- 
ing trees. It is situated about two hundred yards from the landing, which 
is up a straight or sound, a quarter of a mile from the sea. The houses are 
generally mean, cheerless huts, and the streets are narrow and sandy. Its 
population seldom exceeds one thousand souls. 


“The view from the ship is pleasant; the leafy green of the plain, bounded 
by long white sand beaches, broken occasionally by rocky hills, rising from 
the surface, and the mountains in the background, half concealed in vapory 
clouds, form a scene far more cheerful than that at Mazatlan.” 

Condolences to the family: The following letter was sent to Rob- 
erts’ daughter by the firm with which Roberts had been associated for a 
long time: ' 


New York, November 18, 1836. 

Miss Katharine [sic] W. Roberts 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

We are very sensible that no expression of our sympathy can 
abate the affliction with which you have been visited, but the great 
esteem and friendship which we have long entertained for your 
father, prompts us to offer to you and to your sisters our sincere 
condolence, and to say that we do most truly sympathize in your 
bereavement and likewise to make known to you that if at any 
time and in any way we can render you or your sisters any service, 
it will give us pleasure to do so, and we request that you will not 
hesitate to call on us freely. 

We remain, with great respect and regards, 

Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 


Average distance traveled per day (per log), Mazatlan to St. Blas: 
55-1/3 miles.” 


November 19 to 23, 1836 
(At St. Blas) 


e 

Log entry: 1836, November 19, Saturday: “St. Blas, Mexico. Dur- 
ing the 24 hours moderate breezes from the N and NW and fine weather. 
At 3 P.M. took two reefs in the topsails and furled sails. * Temperature 
range: 72° to 74°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “One of the objects of our visit 
to San Blas, was to land an officer who had been long in ill health. He was 
too feeble to sit on a horse or mule, and it was therefore necessary that he 
should be transported to Tepic in a litter. After some little difficulty, we 
mustered twelve men, who agreed to carry the litter for one hundred and 
eight dollars. Though they were then idle, and usually worked for less 
than a dollar a day, they thought nine times this sum was small compen- 
sation for two days’ labor. 

“On Saturday the 19th of November, at twenty minutes past two oclock 
PM, we set off, The road led over a plain, many places knee deep in mud 
and water; at best it is only a rough bridle path, shaded by the branches of 
trees, thickly growing on each side, and interlocking overhead... .[The trip 


was accomplished in several days.]” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, November 20, Sunday: “St. Blas, Mexico. Light 
breezes from the northward and eastward and clear pleasant weather. 
Acting purser R.R. Waldron left the ship on a thick ticket. At 11 A.M. 
mustered the crew and performed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 
76° to 80°. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, November 21, Monday: “St. Blas, Mexico. Com- 
mences with light breezes and pleasant weather, Latter part fresh breezes 
and squally appearances. Hoisted in the 2nd cutter. At 11:15 got 
underweigh and made sail to double reefed topsails. Discovered the slings 
of the main yard stranded. Passed a preventer lashing. Standing out from 
the land.” * Temperature range: 76° to 80°. 





| Letter copy in the Roberts papers, New Hampshire Historical Society 


2 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. This short distance of 166 miles is the smallest interval entered in the summary log. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, November 22, Tuesday: “St. Blas, Mexico, Com- 
menced with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2:30 [word not clear] ship 
and stood back to the anchorage. At 5:45 came to in the harbor of St. Blas 
in 5 fathoms water and received 25 fathoms starboard chain. Took two reefs 
in the topsails and furled sails. Reduced John Norton to the ranks—disobe- 


dience of orders. Fitted new main slings.” * Temperature range: 72° to 77°. 
e 


Log entry: 1836, November 23, Wednesday: “St. Blas, Mexico. Light 
variable breezes and clear pleasant weather. A Mexican brig went to sea.” 
* Temperature range: 72° to 77°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 23rd of November at 
one oclock PM we made sail for Acapulco, in order to fill up with water, 
which on no other part of this coast is to be had without difficulty; here it 


is of an excellent quality and easily obtained.” 
e 


November 24 to December 3, 1836 
(St. Blas to Acapulco) 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 24, Thursday: “Off Cape Corientes. 
Commences with light breeze and fair weather. At 1 P.M. got underway 
[sic]. Made all sail and stood out in the starboard tack. Throughout the 
night squally with rain, thunder and lightning. Reduced sail and single 
reefed the topsails, At 9 A.M. made sail, stowed the anchors and unbent the 
chains. Punished with the cats James Palmer, John F. Williams, James Chase 
(2 Cpt EG.], and William Whalen for fighting. At meridian Cape Corientes 
bore per compass S by E '/2 E.” * Daily distance: 89 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 75° to 80°. Latitude 20° 42’ N. Longitude 106° 13’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 25, Friday: “Coast of Mexico. Light 
variable breezes and generally pleasant weather. Squally with rain through 
the night.” * Daily distance: 52 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from St. Blas), 142 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° 
to 79°. Latitude 20° 18’ N. Longitude 106° 18’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 26, Saturday: “Coast of Mexico. Dur- 
ing the 24 hours light breezes and fine weather. At 5 P.M. exercised the 
crew at general quarters. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily 
distance: 50 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. 
Blas), 192 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 79°. Latitude 19° 
45’ N. Longitude 106° 07’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 27, Sunday: “Coast of Mexico. Com- 
menced with light breezes and fine weather. 11 AM called all hands to 
muster and performed Divine Services.” * Daily distance: 67 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Blas), 260 miles, 0 
fathoms. Temperature range: 77° to 80°. Latitude 19° 14’ N. Longitude 
105° 38’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 28, Monday: “Coast of Mexico. Light 
breezes and generally pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 60 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from St. Blas), 320 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 
79°. Latitude 18° 36’ N. Longitude 104° 51’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, November 29, Tuesday: “Coast of Mexico. Squally 
disagreeable weather with rain. Made and reduced sail as necessary. At 
meridian clearing off.” * Daily distance: 94 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from St. Blas), 414 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 77° to 79°. Latitude 17° 34’ N. Longitude 103° 49’ W. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, November 30, Wednesday: “Coast of Mexico. 
Commences with moderate breezes and fine weather, At meridian made 
the land ahead. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 
101 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Blas), 515 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 17° 08’ N. 
Longitude 102° 04’ W. 
- e 
Log entry: 1836, December 1, Thursday: “Coast of Mexico. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as nec- 
essary.” * Daily distance: 51 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from St. Blas), 566 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 81° to 82°. 
Latitude 16° 51’ N. Longitude 101° 03’ W. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
e 
Log entry: 1836, December 2, Friday: * “Coast of Mexico, During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Beating up along the coast. 
Daily distance: 53 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
St. Blas), 619 miles, 6 fathoms. Latitude 16° 56’ N. Longitude 100° 56’ W. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The winds were light, and we 
had occasional showers. On the 2nd of December, we were becalmed in 
sight of the shore, which, close to the sea was richly verdant in cultivated 
fields, and in the rear, the mountains rose at least 10,000 feet high. At half- 
past eleven oclock the next morning, we anchored in the harbor of Acapulco.” 
e 
Arrival at Acapulco 
Log entry: 1836, December 3, Saturday: “Coast of Mexico. Com- 
mences with light breezes and fine weather. At 3 A.M. hove to with the 
main topsail to the mast. At 5:30 we pulled away. Beating in for the har- 
bor. At 11:30 shortened sail and came to in the harbor of Acapulco. In 
13'/2 fathoms water and moored ship with 45 fathoms on each chain. 
Furled sails and sent down the royal yards.” * Daily distance: 24 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Blas), 644 miles, 0 
fathoms. Coordinates not recorded. 
Average distance traveled per day (per log), St. Blas to Acapulco: 
64-4/10 miles.’ 


December 4 to 11, 1836 
(At Acapulco) 


e 
21-Gun Salute to Acapulco 

Log entry: 1836, December 4, Sunday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Light breezes 
and fine weather. At 1 saluted the authorities with 21 guns which was re- 
turned with 7 from the fort. Hoisted out the boats and sent for a load of water. 
At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and perform Divine Service.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The town, which is sur- 
rounded by swamps and stagnant pools in the neighborhood, is small, 
miserable, and unhealthy at certain seasons. Its population is now esti- 
mated at 3000, which, it is asserted, is greater than it ever was, at any 
time, previously to the political separation of Mexico from Spain. With a 
few exceptions, the inhabitants are descended from Chinese, Malays, 
Mexican aborigines, Negroes, and Europeans, all promiscuously mingled, 
forming a small feeble race of very poor people. 

“The place is defended by a castle, which was once, like all Spanish 
fortresses, thought to be impregnable; but sieges, earthquakes, and ne- 
glect have left it a mere ruin. According to a statement of the governor, the 
guns were overturned in attempting to return our salute, but we were 
afterwards told that, after firing seven guns, all the powder was expended, 
and His Excellency thought it would appear more respectable to say the 
guns were dismounted, and, therefore, no more could be fired.” 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
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e 
Log entry: 1836, December 5, Monday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Mod- 


erate breezes and fine weather. Employed watering ship.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, December 6, Tuesday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Light 
breezes and pleasant weather. Employed setting up the rigging and 
watering ship.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 7, Wednesday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Light 
variable breezes and fine weather. Employed watering ship. William Th- 
ompson, Joseph Wallace and Barry Eden deserted from the launch. At 9 
A.M. loosed sails.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 8, Thursday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Com- 
menced with light breezes and pleasant weather. Finished watering ship. 
Received a quantity of wood. John Williams 2nd, John P. Williams, and 
Arthur Spiller (B) deserted from the watering party.” 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 9, Friday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Moder- 

ate breezes and pleasant weather. Received a quantity of wood.” 
e 

Log entry: 1836, December 10, Saturday: “Acapulco, Mexico. 

Moderate breezes and fine weather. Received a load of water.” 
e 

Log entry: 1836, December 11, Sunday: “Acapulco, Mexico. Mod- 
erate breezes and fine weather. Unmoored ship. Weighed the larboard 
anchor and hove to in 30 fathoms on the starboard chain. At 10 A.M. got 
underweigh. Made all sail and stood out to sea. At meridian Point Magani 
bore N.E. distance 4 miles.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1836, we set sail from Acapulco, and stood to the southward. The wind 
was light, the weather rainy and unpleasant [sic; differs from the log].” 

e 


December 12, 1836 to January 3, 1837 
(Acapulco to Paita Bay, Peru) 
e 

Log entry: 1836, December 12, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At meridian all the star- 
board steering sails set. Land in sight on larboard beam.” * Daily distance: 
122 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 
128 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 83°. Latitude 15° 19’ N. 
Longitude 98° 40’ W. 





e 
Log entry: 1836, December 13, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with light breezes and fine weather. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary.” * Daily distance: 55 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Acapulco), 184 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
80° to 84°. Latitude 14° 01’ N. Longitude 97° 53’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, December 14, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as the occasion 
required.” * Daily distance: 105 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Acapulco), 290 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
78° to 81°. Latitude 12° 13’ N. Longitude 98° 14’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1836, December 15, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Squally during the night. Reduced and made sail 
as the occasion required.” * Daily distance: 154 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 444 miles, 6 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 79° to 80°. Latitude 10° 15’ N. Longitude 97° 00’ W. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “A few days after sailing {from 
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Acapulco] an epidemic of typhoid fever appeared on board, which yielded, 


in every case, to the plan of treatment adopted.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, December 16, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 
91 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 535 
miles, 6 fathoms. Latitude 8° 52’ N. Longitude 96° 34’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 17, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary. Ends squally.” 
* Daily distance: 67 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Acapulco), 603 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. 
Latitude 7° 40’ N. Longitude 94° 50’ W. 

* 

Log entry: 1836, December 18, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breeze and fair weather. Made and reduced sail as neces- 
sary.” * Daily distance: 128 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Acapulco), 731 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 
81°. Latitude 5° 42’ N. Longitude 94° 59’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 19, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with light breezes and squally with rain. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary. Ends squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 65 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 797 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 4° 40’ N. Longitude 96° 59’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 20, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. During 
the 24 hours light airs and squally with rain. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary.” * Daily distance: 17 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Acapulco), 814 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
74° to 76°. Latitude 4° 28’ N. Longitude 97° 09’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 21, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences calm and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary. Ends squally 
with rain.” * Daily distance: 16 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Acapulco), 831 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
76° to 78°. Latitude 4° 45’ N. Longitude 97° 04’ W. 

° 

Log entry: 1836, December 22, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part and latter cloudy 
with rain.” * Daily distance: 63 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Acapulco), 894 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
76° to 80°. Latitude 3° 57’ N. Longitude 96° 13’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 23, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. During the 
24 hours moderate and squally with rain. Made and reduced sail as the 
occasion required.” * Daily distance: 123 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Acapulco), 1,018 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 3° 11’ N. Longitude 94° 05° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 24, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
menced with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 7:30 A.M. dis- 
covered a small island on the weather beam. Ends pleasant.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 157 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Acapulco), 1,175 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 77°. Lati- 
tude 1° 56’ N. Longitude 91° 54’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1836, December 25, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with rain. Ends 
cloudy. At 9:10 discovered three small islands on the weather beam. Bear- 
ing per compass § '/2 §. At 11 called all hands to muster and performed 
Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 119 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 


Pil 





date (measured from Acapulco), 1,294 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 74° to 77°. Latitude 00° 47’ N. Longitude 90° 34’ W. 


Log entry: 1836, December 26, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and fine weather. Did nothing. Ends pleas- 
ant.” * Daily distance: 129 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Acapulco), 1,424 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 73° to 
76°. Latitude 00° 20’ N. Longitude 88° 42’ W. 

e 
Fifth Crossing of the Equator 

Log entry: 1836, December 27, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Dur- 
ing the 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. Did nothing.” * Daily 
distance: 86 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Acapulco), 1,510 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. 
Latitude 00° 09’ N. Longitude 87° 39’ W. “Crossed the Line for the 
5th Time.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 27th we crossed the 


equator in 88° west longitude.” 
e 


Log entry: 1836, December 28, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Dur- 
ing these 24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Did nothing.” 
* Daily distance: 98 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Acapulco), 1,608 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. 
Latitude 00° 38’ S. Longitude 86° 08° 30” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 29, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part squally with 
rain. Ends pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 91 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Acapulco), 1,700 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 77°. Lati- 
tude 00° 42’ S. Longitude 84° 39’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 30, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fair weather. Middle part and latter end cloudy.” 
* Daily distance: 136 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Acapulco), 1,836 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 76°. 
Latitude 1° 12’ S. Longitude 82° 30’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1836, December 31, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. During 
these 24 hours moderate breezes and generally pleasant weather. Made 
and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 111 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 1,947 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 72° to 76°. Latitude 2° 19’ S. Longitude 81° 09° W. 
“Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 1, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. New Year's Day. 
Moderate breezes and cloudy weather. At 8:30 discovered land on the lee 
bow and beam. At 9 discovered land on the weather bow. Ends cloudy. At 
11 performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 132 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Acapulco), 2,080 miles, 0 fathoms. ‘Tem- 
perature range: 72° to 75°. Latitude 3° 50’ S. Longitude 81° 41° W. 

e 
Coast of Peru in Sight 

Log entry: 1837, January 2, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and cloudy. At 4 discovered land ahead. At 5:30 hoisted 
our colors for a sail to windward. Tacked several times. Lowered the 3rd 
cutter to pick up a half port [Apparently a sail fell overboard]. Coast of 
Peru.” * Daily distance: 98 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Acapulco), 2,178 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 70° to 


74°. Latitude 4° 26’ S. Longitude 82° 15’ W. 
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e 

Log entry: 1837, January 3, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean, Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Tacked several times. Land in sight. 
At 8 P.M. Point Perina bear per compass N.E. '/2 E. and the [not clear). 
Coast of Peru.” * Daily distance: 98 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Acapulco), 2,277 miles, 0 fathoms, Temperature 
range: 68° to 74°, Latitude 5° 07’ 30” S. Longitude not recorded. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 3rd of January an- 
chored at Payta.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Acapulco to Paita Bay, 
Peru: \03-4/22 miles.' 


January 4 and 5, 1837 
(At Paita Bay, Peru) 


e 
Log entry: 1837, January 4, Wednesday: “Paita Bay. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Bent the chains. At 2 came 
to in the harbor of Paita in 7'/2 fathoms water and veered to 40 fathoms 
on starboard chain. Furled sails. Hoisted out the 2nd cutter. Received on 
board a quantity of spirits, bread and flour. Unbent the fore main topsails 
to repair.” * Temperature range: 78° to 79°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 5, Thursday: “Paita Bay. Moderate breezes 
from the S. and E. and pleasant. Employed receiving stores. James Stagg 
deserted from the 3rd cutter.” * Temperature range: 76° to 79°. 
e 


January 6 to 25, 1837 
(Paita Bay to Callao) 


e 
Consul Higgleson Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, January 6, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. At 3:30 the American consul Mr. 
Higgleson visited the ship. Saluted him with 9 guns. At 6 got underweigh. 
Made all sail and stood out to sea. Stowed the anchors and unbent the 
chains. At 7 P.M. Point ahead bore S. by W. '/2 W. Distance 5 miles.” * 
Daily distance: 69 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 76°. Lati- 
tude 5° 44’ 30” S. Longitude 81° 43’ 30” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 7, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 2 discovered land ahead. At sunset land in sight ahead [bear- 
ing not clear] on the weather bow. At meridian land in sight bearing E.N.E. 
Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 46 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Paita Bay), 115 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
71° to 75°. Latitude 6° 09’ S. Longitude 81° 13’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 8, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and fine weather. At 5 called all hands to witness pun- 
ishment and flogged William Lyons (boy) with one dozen of the cats for 
smuggling liquor. At 4:30 the south point of the island of Lobos bore E. 
by S. '/2 S. At 11 mustered the crew, read the Articles of War, and per- 
formed Divine Service. Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 47 
miles, 3 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 163 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 70° to 74°. Latitude 6° 50’ S. Lon- 
gitude 80° 44’ 30” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 9, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 4 the island of Lobos de Mar on the weather 
beam bearing S. by E. The coast in sight ahead on both bows. At sunset 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 
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the eastern extremity of the land of Island of Lobo bore per compass 
§.W., the other S. by W. '/2 W. Foggy during the night.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 69 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Paita 
Bay), 232 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 7° 
12’ S. Longitude 80° 30’ W. 

Narrative: The term “foggy during the night” was added to the log 
several times during this era in a different ink—black instead of brown, 
and from a different hand—indicating that it was either added later or 
that someone on a different watch made the entry. It was probably added 
later as it appears after the record of what happened during the day. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 10, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and pleasant. A thick fog through the night and pleasant. 
Did nothing. Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 93 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 325 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 70° to 74°. Latitude 8° 00’ S. Longitude 80° 13’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 11, Wednesday: “Coast of Peru. Com- 
mences with light breezes and fine weather. Latter part foggy. At daylight 
land in sight. Employed painting the boats. At 11:45 sounded in 33 fath- 
oms black mud and shells. Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 74 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 399 
miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 73°. Latitude 8° 07’ S. Lon- 
gitude 79° 23° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 12, Thursday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with light breezes and foggy. At 1:30 discovered Malabuzo Island on the 
beam bearing per compass N.W. by W. '/2 N. Beating along the land. 
Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 43 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 443 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 68° to 71°. Latitude 8° 09’ 30” S. Longitude 79° 24’ W. 

e 
Spanish Brig Spoken 

Log entry: 1837, January 13, Friday: “Coast of Peru Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 4:45 discovered a sail on the bow. 
At 7 spoke a Spanish coasting brig from Maricacho bound to Samaner. 
Beating along the coast. Employed painting ship and outside. Foggy dur- 
ing the night.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Paita Bay), 518 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
68° to 71°. Latitude 8° 29’ S. Longitude 79° 03’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 14, Saturday: “Coast of Peru. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. Disrated E.L. Omstead (purser’s 
steward) and rated Oscar F, Scott. Employed [painting] ship outside. Foggy 
during the night.” * Daily distance: 45 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Paita Bay), 564 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
68° to 71°. Latitude 8° 48’ S. Longitude 78° 58° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 15, Sunday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Beating along the coast. Foggy during 
the night. At 11 called all hands to muster and perform Divine Service. 
Employed painting ship outside.” * Daily distance: 55 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 619 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 65° to 71°. Latitude 9° 04’ S. Longitude 78° 37° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 16, Monday: “Coast of Peru, Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Beating along the coast. 
During the night foggy and pleasant. Employed painting ship outside.” * 
Daily distance: 46 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Paita Bay), 666 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 70°. Latitude 
9° 21’ S. Longitude 78° 47’ 30” W. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, January 17, Tuesday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 9:30 discovered a sail on the 
weather bow. At 11:45 hoisted the colors and sent the 3rd cutter on board an 
American ship ahead. Beating along the coast. Commenced painting ship on 
outside. Foggy during the night.” * Daily distance: 56 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 717 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 66° to 70°. Latitude 9° 34’ S. Longitude 78° 40’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 18, Wednesday: “Coast of Peru. Com- 
menced with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 3 P.M. the cutter returned 
from the strange ship. Proved to be the whale ship Logan of New Bedford. 
Foggy during the night. Beating along the land. Employed painting ship 
outside.” * Daily distance: 52 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Paita Bay), 769 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
64° to 68°. Latitude 9° 50’ S, Longitude 78° 54’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 19, Thursday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. During the night foggy. Beating along 
the coast. Ends pleasant. Employed painting the ship outside.” * Daily 
distance: 79 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Paita 
Bay), 849 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 74°. Latitude 10° 
38’ S. Longitude 78° 40’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 20, Friday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and fine weather. During the night foggy. Beating 
along the coast. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 72 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 921 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 70° to 74°. Latitude 10° 56’ S. Longitude 78° 14’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 21, Saturday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. During the night foggy. Employed 
painting the ship. Ends foggy.” * Daily distance: 38 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 959 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 68° to 70°. Coordinates not recorded. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 22, Sunday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Beating along the land. At 11 called 
all hands to muster and performed Divine Service. Ends pleasant.” * Daily 
distance: 81 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Paita 
Bay), 1,041 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 70° to 79°. Latitude 
11° 34’ S. Longitude 77° 47’ W. 
e 
Island of St. Lorenzo in Sight 
Log entry: 1837, January 23, Monday: “Coast of Peru. During these 
24 hours moderate breezes and pleasant. At meridian discovered the island of 
St. Lorenzo ahead bearing $.E. '/2 S.” * Daily distance: 59 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Paita Bay), 1,100 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 67° to 72°. Latitude 11°44’ 30” S. Longitude 77° 13’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 24, Tuesday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with light airs and got the anchors off the bows and bent the chains [one 
long sentence here]. At 9:30 flogged James O'Leary with one dozen with 
the cats for fighting.” * Daily distance: 10 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Paita Bay), 1,110 miles, 2 fathoms. ‘Temperature 
range: 67° to 71°. Latitude 11° 43’ S. Longitude 77° 24’ W. 
e 
Nearing St. Lorenzo 
Log entry: 1837, January 25, Wednesday: “Coast of Peru. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. During the night foggy. Ends 
foggy. Discovered the island of St. Lorenzo to windward bearing S.E. 
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Beating up for the island of St. Lorenzo. At 10:30 the fog partially rose. 
Discovered the harbor and shipping. At meridian the harbor distant four 
miles.” * Daily distance: 97 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Paita Bay), 1,207 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 
71°. Coordinates not recorded. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “After a tedious passage [from 
Paita Bay] of 20 days, we arrived at Callao, and found that a war was raging 
between Chile and Peru, and the port blockaded by a Chilian squadron 
under the command of Admiral Banco. Owing to the period of the enlist- 
ment of her crew having expired, the U.S. frigate Brandywine, Commodore 
Wentworth, had sailed a few days previously for the United States, leaving 
our interests in the protection of the U.S. Schooner Boxer, Lieutenant Com- 
mandant Hugh N. Page, absent on the leeward coast of Peru.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Paita Bay, Peru to 
Callao, Peru: 60-8/20 miles.’ 


January 26 to March 13, 1837 
(At Callao, Peru) 
e 
17-Gun Salute to Callao 
Log entry: 1837, January 26, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Beating for the anchorage. At 2:30 P.M. took in 
all sail and came to the harbor of Callao with starboard anchor in '/2 less 
6 fathoms water. Veered to 50 fathoms chain. Furled sails. Out all boats 
and squared yards. At 11 A.M. saluted the authorities with 17 guns which 
was returned from the castle with 22 guns—with the Peruvian flag to the 
fore. Set up the fore top mast rigging and stayed mast. Commenced wa- 
tering ship.” * Temperature range: 68° to 71°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, January 27, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Employed watering ship and refitting rigging.” * 
Temperature range: 68° to 71°. 
e 
Conflict Between Chile and Peru Affects Voyage 
Log entry: 1837, January 28, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Com- 
menced with moderate and fine weather. Employed watering ship. Re- 
ceived on board Robert Hathaway (deserter). At 7:30 punished Robert 
Hathaway (Ordinary Seaman) with 39 lashes with the cats for desertion. 
At meridian the American consul (Mr. Bartlett) visited the ship and was 
received with a salute of 9 guns.” * Temperature range: 66° to 71°. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Almost immediately after our 
arrival at Callao, the following communications were made to Commodore 
Kennedy, and we were obliged to assume the protection of our interests upon 
the coast, at a time when all were anxious to return to the United States. But 
it is vain to complain that a sailor’ life is a dog’ life, though we feel it so at the 
moment, for ‘cojegera de perro y lagrimas de mujer no valen nada.” 


Legation of the United States. 

Lima, January 28, 1837. 

Sir, 

I do myself the honor to lay before you a copy of a letter of 
this date, addressed to me by the principal commercial houses in 
this place, requesting my good offices with you to procure a de- 
tention of the naval force under your command, until the present 
difficulties between Chile and Peru are adjusted, or there be a 
certainty of the early arrival of some other public vessel, compe- 
tent to afford the necessary protection to our interest here. 

Without entering into all the motives set forth in the letter 


alluded to, for desiring the presence of your force, or intending to 
be understood as fully sanctioning some of them, I most cordially 
and unhesitatingly join in the request, that, if in your estimation 
it be not incompatible with other paramount objects of public 
service (which, under existing circumstances, would seem diffi- 
cult), you would consent to remain at Callao until the arrival of 
the expected relief squadron, or of some one or more of its vessels, 
capable of giving to our invaluable interests here the desirable se- 
curity; and I think, that in so doing, you will render an important 
service to our commerce and common country. 

I have the honour be, 

With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Samuel Larned. 


To Commodore Edmund P. Kennedy, 

Commanding the U. States Naval Forces in the Pacific. 

Lima, January 28, 1837. 

Sir, 

The arrival of the United States ship Peacock, at a moment so 
fraught with danger to neutral interests, and when, by the un- 
avoidable departure of the Brandywine, we have been left without 
any efficient protection for the large amount of American prop- 
erty now on the coast, and shortly expected, induces us to hope, 
that we shall not again be left unprotected, and that by a represen- 
tation to Commodore Kennedy, of our situation, and of the state 
of affairs between Chile and Peru, he will consent to postpone, for 
the present, his departure from Callao. 

By the last accounts from Valparaiso, war had been declared 
by Chile against Peru, and we have every reason to fear, that the 
former will soon endeavor to establish a blockade of the principal 
Peruvian ports. 

Several Chilean vessels of war are on the coast; some are at 
anchor in the bay of Callao; others are watching the Peruvian ves- 
sels shut up in Guayaquil; so that in case a blockade be declared, 
we have no hope of its being raised by any force which Peru can 
now oppose to the enemy's squadron. 

Most of the American vessels trading to this coast, bring a 
large portion of their cargoes adapted to the Lima market, and 
some are daily expected known to have valuable cargoes, purchased 
expressly for this place. If they be turned off from Callao, the 
goods must be deposited at great expense and imminent risk at 
other ports; and, perhaps, many of them of a perishable nature, be 
entirely lost before they can be again brought into this market. 

It is also generally believed, that the French will not allow an 
immediate blockade;—and we might, in event of being without an 
efficient naval force, have the mortification of seeing vessels of other 
nations convoyed in, and those bearing our flag turned away, for want 
of a force to cause our rights to be respected. We deem it, moreover, 
extremely dangerous, at all times, to see many vessels cruising under 
the flags of these countries; their inability to officer them properly, 
and pay them punctually, always rendering their neighborhood a com- 
mon danger to all who are unprotected, or weaker than themselves. 

We are aware that the Peacock is on her way home, from a long 
and arduous cruise; that her officers and men had no idea of be- 
ing detained long here; and that the Commodore must naturally 
feel most anxious to submit to our government the important re- 
sults obtained by his cruise. But, at the same time, we are too well 





' The Brandywine, a 44-gun frigate (actual armament: 50 32-pounders), 175 feet, 1,708 tons, cost about $ 


same class as the U.S.S. Columbia. 


2 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


3 “The barking of a dog and the tears of a woman are worth nothing.” 
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aware of his devotedness to the service of his countrymen, to doubt 
for a moment, his desire of protecting their interests whenever he 
may find them in danger; and that if it be possible for him to 
delay his departure from Callao until the difficulties between Chile 
and Peru be adjusted, or, until there be a certainty of the early 
arrival of some other American vessel of war, competent to our 
protection, that he will do so for the reasons already stated. 

It is with this view that we have the honor to address you, and 
respectfully to request that you will use your exertions with Com- 
modore Kennedy to induce him to remain, and afford us by his 
presence the protection so much to be desired for the security of 
American interests. 

We are, sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Alsop & Co. 

Edward M’Call & Co. 

Samuel Larned, Esq. 

Chargé d'affaires of the U.S. 


Near the Government of Peru.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, January 29, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and clear. Received a load of water. At 11 


performed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 68° to 72°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, January 30, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant weather. Received a launch load of water.” * Tem- 
perature range: 68° to 70°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, January 31, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Watering ship. Received on board various ship's 
stores.” * Temperature range: 68° to 73°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 1, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Com- 
modore Kennedy visited the French frigate Flore, was saluted with 13 
guns, which was returned.” * Temperature range: 68° to 73°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 2, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Got 
underweigh and stood over to St. Lorenzo. At 11 exercised the crew at 
target firing with the great guns.” * Temperature: 71°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 3, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Exercised 
the crew at the guns with round and great shot. H.B.M. frigate Talbot 
went to sea.” * Temperature range: 68° to 71°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 4, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Pun- 
ished with the cats for various offenses E.F. Omstead, William Hitchcock 
& G. Holland. At 10:30 got underweigh and stood over to the town.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 5, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. At 2 P.M. 
the U.S. Schooner Boxer arrived. Saluted the commodore with 13 guns 
which was returned with 7.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 6, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. At 3 
P.M. the Chilean brig Achilles came in and exchanged shots with the castle 
& Peruvian schooner.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, February 7, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. At 8 

half-masted the colors. At meridian fired 21 minute guns [one each 


minute?] in honor of the memory of ex president Madison.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 8, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Re- 


ceived various stores on board. At 8 half-masted the colors in honor of the 
memory of ex president Madison.”! 
e 
Log entry: 1837, February 9, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Employed caulking ship outside.” * Temperature 
range: 62° to 66°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, February 10, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. From this 
date till Wednesday, 15th, moderate breezes and fine weather. [Indication 
that the log was later done rather than currently]. On the 10th a French frig- 
ate Flore went to sea, having on board as passengers his excellency Santa Cruz, 
president of Peru. On the 12th a French brig of war arrived. Employed caulk- 
ing the spar deck and receiving stores aboard. The colors and half mast in 
honor of the memory of ex-president Madison. * Temperature: 65. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, February 11 to 14: Harbor of Callao. No specific 


log entries for these days, covered under the entry for February 10. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 15, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. From 
this date till Wednesday 22nd, fine weather. Painted the ship outside. Caulked 
the spar and gun decks. Shipped Amos G. Blakeman (Ordinary Seaman). 
Noah Wickes (Lan), and Augustus Barton (Ordinary Seaman) discharged. 
N. [initial not clear] Fountain (seaman). [No notation as to what was done 
with Fountain, was he discharged?] Fitted new gear for the guns. Received on 


board a quantity of stores in the different departments.” * Temperature: 64°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 16-21: Harbor of Callao. [No specific 


log entries for these days, covered under the entry for February 15.] 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 22, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. At 
meridian saluted with 17 guns in commemoration of the birthday of Gen- 


eral Washington, * Temperature range: 66° to 70°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 23, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. H.B.M. 
frigate Actaeon [Action in log) arrived and saluted the commodore with 11 guns 


which we returned with the same number.” * Temperature range: 66° to 70°. 
e 


Commodore Kennedy Visits British Frigate 

Log entry: 1837, February 24, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Employed 
filling cylinders in the magazine. Received on board bread and wood. At 
11:30 Commodore Kennedy visited the British frigate Actaeon and was sa- 
luted with 11 guns which we returned.” * Temperature range: 66° to 72°. 

e 
Coenhoven Service 

Log entry: 1837, February 25, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Re- 
ceived on board various stores. Sent a Corporal’s Guard of Marines ashore 
to bury the remains of William Coenhoven (Marine) with the honors of 
war. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and performed Divine Service 


[sic; this was on Saturday].” * Temperature range: 65° to 70°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 26, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 


ate breezes and pleasant.” * Temperature range: 66° to 71°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 27, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Sent a 
spare mizen topmast on shore. Employed directing [word not clear] and a 


new messenger.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, February 28, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. At 
9:30 punished with the cats James Hannover (2nd C.M. SC), James 
Bertrand & Isaac Cummins (Marines) for drunkenness.” * Temperature 
range: 64° to 70°. 





| James Madison, fourth president of the United States, born on March 5 (16 per new calendar), 1751, died on June 28, 1836. 
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e 
Prisoner Brought Aboard 
Log entry: 1837, March 1, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Received 
on board various stores. At 10:30 P.M. Charles Field prisoner, charged 
with the murder of Blye Gryle was brought on board from the schooner 


Boxer.” * Temperature range: 67° to 70°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 2, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. At 1:30 half- 
masted our colors for the interment of Blye Gryle (deceased) one of the Boxers 


men. Received on board various stores.” * Temperature range: 66° to 70°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 3, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather. Received on board various stores.” * Tem- 
perature range: 64° to 70°. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, March 4, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Received 
on board various stores. Moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Temperature 
range: 67° to 70°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 5, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 11 called all hands to muster and performed 


Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 68° to 71°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 6, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. At daylight 
discovered the U.S. Schooner Enterprise off the harbor and exchanged 
numbers [signals] and boarded her. The U.S. Schooner Enterprise came in 
and gave three cheers which we returned & anchored on our larboard 
beam.” * Temperature range: 68° to 70°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 6th of March, the 
U.S. Schooner Enterprise, Lieutenant Commandant George N. Hollins 
arrived at Callao from Valparaiso, where she arrived on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, after a passage of 52 days from Acapulco. The Chilean squadron had 
withdrawn from Callao, and it was thought advisable, that the Peacock 
should visit Valparaiso.” 

e 
Visit by American Charge D’Affaires Thornton 

Log entry: 1837, March 7, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. The Ameri- 
can ex charge d'affaires, Mr. Larned, visited the ship, saluted him with 13 
guns. Mr. Thornton, the American charge d'affaires, visited, and saluted 
him on leaving. Mr. Green left the ship as bearer of dispatches. The U.S. 
schooner got underway, cheered us (which was returned) and went to 


sea.” © Temperature range: 68° to 71°. 
° 


Log entry: 1837, March 8, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 


breezes and pleasant. Midshipman R.D. Izard joined from the Enterprise.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 9, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Hiram 
Frier (G.M.) was appointed gunner of the Enterprise in place of Edward 


Hanna (deceased). Hoisted the boats.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 10, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Shipped B. 
Langford (seaman), Leonard Otrey came on board from the Enterprise 


and received Messrs. Gilbert and Moore as passengers to Valparaiso.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 11, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. The Pe- 
ruvian squadron arrived and anchored near the castle. Flogged James 


Hannover, Thomas Harlin, and William Hitchcock for drunkenness.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 12, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. At 11 called 


hands to muster and performed Divine Service.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, March 13, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. At day- 
light hove in to 10 fathoms of the starboard chain. At 8 crossed the royal 
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yards and loosed sails. Mrs. Bartlett, Miss Gertrude Somers, and Mr. 
Bomaro came on board as passengers to Valparaiso.” 





March 14 to April 4, 1837 
(Callao, Peru, to Valparaiso, Chile) 


~ e 
Log entry: 1837, March 14, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. General Bo- 
livian visited the ship. On his leaving saluted him with 15 guns. At 1:30 
got underweigh and stood out the harbor in company with the Enterprise. 
At 4:30 the Enterprise tacked and stood in for the harbor. At 5 the north 
point of St. Lorenzo E. by S. distance 7 miles. At A.M. [hour not given] 
discovered a ship to windward standing to the E. Draft of ship. 19 feet in 
bow, 16 feet 3 inches aft. Mr. Clark left the ship for a short time.” * Daily 
distance: 107 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 70°. Latitude 
12° 57’ S. Longitude 78° 50’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 15, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 2:10 A.M. squally. Took in the royals and flying 
jib.” * Daily distance: 168 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Callao), 276 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° to 71°. 
Latitude 14° 36’ S. Longitude 81° 15’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 16, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and fine weather. At 4:05 P.M. set the royals and flying jib. At 
sundown and 9:30 A.M. inspected the crew at quarters.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 186 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
462 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 69°. Latitude 16° 50’ S. 
Longitude 83° 45’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 17, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. At sundown and at 9:30 A.M. inspected the crew at 
quarters.” * Daily distance: 165 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Callao), 628 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 
67°. Latitude 18° 44’ S. Longitude 85° 47’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 18, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather. Under royals.” * Daily distance: 188 miles, 
6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 816 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 64° to 66°. Latitude 21° 35’ S. Longitude 
87° 05’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 19, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and fair weather, Samuel Robinson (seaman) departed this life at 
11 A.M. Performed Divine Service. At 11:20 called all hands to ‘bury the 
dead’ and committed the body of S. Robinson to the deep.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 150 miles, 3 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
967 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 66°. Latitude 23° 58’ S. 
Longitude 88° 11’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, March 20, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Exercise the 3rd division at the guns.” * Daily distance: 109 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,076 miles, 
0 fathoms. Temperature: 66°. Latitude 25° 02’ S. Longitude 89° 59’ W. 
e 
Man Overboard 
Log entry: 1837, March 21, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. James McLoughlin fell overboard 
from the fore top. Lowered the gig and picked him up. Exercised at gen- 
eral quarters.” * Daily distance: 51 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Callao), 1,137 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° 
to 69°. Latitude 25° 30’ S. Longitude 90° 47° W. 
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e 
Log entry: 1837, March 22, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commenced 
with moderate breeze and fine weather. At 3 P.M. shortened sail and low- 
ered the gig to pick up a dead S-fish [swordfish?] for all aboard. Made and 
reduced sails as necessary.” * Daily distance: 123 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,250 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 66° to 68°. Latitude 26° 37’ S. Longitude 89° 18° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 23, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
squally with rain. At 5 called all hands and single refed the topsails. At 6:40 
stranded the launch rope of the M. topsail. Squally during the night and at 
meridian. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 92 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,342 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 63° to 66°. Latitude 28° 06’ S. Longitude 89° 56’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 24, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with squally appearances. From sundown to meridian pleasant.” * Daily 
distance: 136 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,479 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 59° to 63°. Latitude 
29° 57’ S. Longitude 91° 49’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 25, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commenced 
with fine breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * 
Daily distance: 48 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,527 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 62°. Latitude 
30° 40’ S. Longitude 91° 51° W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 26, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle and later parts squally with 
light rain. Discovered the fore top gallant yard to be sprung. Unbent the 
sail and sent down the yard. Sent aloft a new yard. Bent and set the sail.” 
* Daily distance: 190 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Callao), 1,718 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° to 72°. 
Latitude 31° 35’ S. Longitude 88° 25’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 27, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy. At 3 P.M. discovered a ship on the 
weather bow. Middle part squally with rain. Single reefed the main sail. 
Meridian pleasant. Turned out all reefs. Set larboard steering sails.” * Daily 
distance: 188 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,906 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 71°. Latitude 
33° 07’ S. Longitude 85° 19’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, March 28, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 10:15 P.M. Dan Jones (Ordinary 
Seaman) departed this life. At 11:15 A.M. called all hands to bury the 
dead and committed the body of Daniel Jones (Ordinary Seaman) to the 
deep.” * Daily distance: 118 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Callao), 2,024 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 
70°. Latitude 33° 28’ S. Longitude 83° 17’ W. 








e 

Log entry: 1837, March 29, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and fine weather. At daylight discovered the island of Masafuera on the lee bow. 
At noon it bore S.E. by E. _ [not clear] O.” * Daily distance: 119 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,143 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 69° to 70°. Latitude 33° 34’ S. Longitude 80° 50’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, March 30, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. During these 
twenty-four hours moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Bent the star- 
board and got the anchor off the bows. At daylight discovered the island of 
Juan Hernandez bearing N.E. by E.” * Daily distance: 95 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,239 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 69° to 71°. Latitude 34° 07’ S. Longitude 79° 15’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, March 31, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Got the larboard off the 
chain. Standing along the east end of the island of Juan Fernandez. At 
10:15 M. tacked and stood in for the harbor.” * Daily distance: 38 miles, 
4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,278 miles, 0 
fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 72°. Latitude 033° 43’ S. Longitude 
79° 06’ W. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 31st, anchored at the 
island of Juan Fernandez, sailing the next day...” 

e 
Governor of San Fernandez Visits “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, April 1, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes from the N and pleasant weather. At 2 P.M. shortened 
sail and came to with the starboard anchor. At the island of Juan 
Fernandez. In 22 fathoms water. Veered to 45 chain. Took one reef in the 
topsails, furled sails and sent down royal yards. The governor visited the 
ship saluted him with 9 guns. At 9:15 A.M. called all hands. Got under- 
way & made sail and stood out to sea. At 9:45 hove to for the 3rd cutter. 
At 10:15 the 3rd cutter came alongside, pulled away and made all sails.” * 
Daily distance: 20 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 69° to 70°. Lati- 
tude 33° 38’ S. Longitude 78° 34’ W. 

e 


Log entry: 1837, April 2, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commenced with 
moderate breezes and passing clouds. At meridian under all the larboard 
steering sails. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew and read the Articles of War 
and performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 131 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,409 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 66° to 69°. Latitude 33° 36’ S. Longitude 76° 14’ W. 


e 

Log entry: 1837, April 3, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At 2:10 discovered two sails on the 
lee bow. Flogged Michael Dell (BM), John Kennedy (QG), Thomas Hardin 
(Ordinary Seaman) and Washington Marks (Ordinary Seaman) with one 
dozen with the cats for fighting.” * Daily distance: 167 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,577 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 64° to 66°. Latitude 33° 19’ S. Longitude 72° 53'/2’ W. 








| Juan Fernandez as it appeared on November 25, 1834, when visited by the Pilgrim, a small sailing ship out of Boston (per Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Tivo Years Before the Mast, 1840): 
“At daylight we saw the island of Juan Fernandez, directly ahead, rising like a deep blue cloud out of the sea. We were then probably nearly 70 miles from it; and so high and so blue 
did it appear, that I mistook it for a cloud, resting over the island, and looked for the island under it, until it gradually curned to a deader and greener color, and I could mark the 
inequalities upon its surface. At length we could distinguish trees and rocks; and by the afternoon, this beautiful island lay fairly before us, and we directed our course to the only 
harbor...” * November 26, 1834: “The harbor was nearly landlocked, and at the head of it was a landing place, protected by a small breakwater of stones.... Near this was a variety of 
huts or cottages, nearly a hundred in number, the best of them built of mud and whitewashed, but the greater part only Robinson Crusoe like—of posts and branches of trees. The 
governor's house, as it is called, was the most conspicuous, being large, with grated windows, plastered walls, and roof of red tiles; yet, like the rest, only of one story. Near it was a small 
chapel, distinguished by a cross; and a long, low, brown-looking building, surrounded by something like a palisade, from which an old and dingy-looking Chilian flag was flying. This, 
of course, was dignified by the title of Presidio... The soldiers [at the presidio] were miserably clad, and asked with some interest if we had shoes to sell on board.... They were very 
eager to get tobacco, for which they gave shells, fruits, &c. Knives also were in demand, but we were forbidden by the governor to let anyone have them, as he told us that all the people 


there, except the soldiers and a few officers, were convicts sent from Valparaiso, and that it was necessary to keep all weapons from their hands... Having filled our casks [with drinking 
water], we returned on board, and soon after, the governor, dressed in a uniform like that of an American militia officer, the Padre, in the dress of the grey friars, with hood and all 
complete, and the Capitan, with big whiskers and dirty regimentals, came on board to dine... [In due course] a small boat which came from the shore to take away the governor and 
suite—as they styled themselves—brought as a present to the crew a large pail of milk, a few shells, and a block of sandal wood...” 
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e 
Log entry: 1837, April 4, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
light breezes and rain. At daylight discovered the coast of Chile ahead. At 
11 standing in for the harbor of Valparaiso.” * Daily distance: 52 miles, 2 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 2,629 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 62° to 65°. Latitude 33° 01’ S. Longitude 
71° 37’ W. “Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
Average distance traveled per day (per log), Callao, Peru, to 
Valparaiso, Chile: \|9-12/22 miles.' 


April 5 to May 1, 1837 
(At Valparaiso, Chile) 
e 
9-Gun Salute Exchanged With the French 
Consul Hobson Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, April 5, Wednesday: “Valparaiso. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 1:30 shortened sail and came to the harbor 
of Valparaiso in 23 fathoms water. Furled sails and sent down royal yards. 
Moored ship to 50 fathoms on each chain. Open hawser to southward and 
westward. Hoisted out the launch and two cutters. The French Commodore 
saluted us with nine guns, which we returned with the same number. The 
American consul Mr. Hobson visited the ship. Saluted him with 9 guns. Bent 
the starboard chain. Sent on shore Richard Moore and Mr. Cubid, passengers 
from Callao. Saluted the Chilian admiral with 15 guns which was returned 
with an equal number.” * Temperature range: 58° to 66°. 

e 
French Commodore Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, April 6, Thursday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Unbent the royals and flying jib. The French Commodore 
visited the ship. Saluted him with 13 guns which was returned with the 
same number. The British frigate Blonde arrived.’ Saluted her with 13 
guns which was returned. Sent the larboard watch ashore on liberty. The 
French brig of war d‘Apras arrived.” * Temperature range: 56° to 66°. 

e 
Commodore Kennedy Visits French Admiral 

Log entry: 1837, April 7, Friday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes and 
pleasant. Commodore Kennedy visited the French admiral, was saluted with 
13 guns which was returned by this ship.” * Temperature range: 56° to 65°. 

e 
Commodore Kennedy Visits the “Blonde” 

Log entry: 1837, April 8, Saturday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. The Commodore visited the Blonde and was saluted with 
13 guns which we returned. Flogged James Lewis (seaman) with one dozen 
with the cats for smuggling liquor. A number of liberty men came aboard.” 
* Temperature range: 58° to 69°. 

e 
Commodore Mason Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, April 9, Sunday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board various stores. A number of liberty men 
came on board. Commodore Mason visited the ship. Saluted him with 13 
guns which was returned. Sent the starboard watch ashore on liberty.” * 
Temperature range: 55° to 64°. 

e 
Log entry: 1837, April 10, Monday: “Valparaiso. Light airs and pleas- 


ant. Two liberty men came on board.” * Temperature range: 57° to 62°. 


Voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock 1835-1837 





e 
Commodore Kennedy Makes Two Visits 
Log entry: 1837, April 11, Tuesday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board various stores. Commodore Kennedy 
visited the Chilian admiral and the French brig of war d‘Apras and was 
saluted by each with 13 guns, both of which were returned with an equal 
number. A number of liberty men returned. Ends foggy.” * ‘Temperature 
range: 57° to 60°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 12, Wednesday: “Valparaiso. Commences 
light airs and foggy. A number of liberty men returned. Ends pleasant. 
Shipped James Clawson, John Saunders (Ordinary Seaman) and Nathaniel 
Middleton (boy).” * Temperature range: 56° to 62°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 13, Thursday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board various stores. At 9 sent down top gal- 
lant mast. Got in flying jib boom. At 10:30 loosed sails to dry. Employed 
overhauling the top gallant and royal rigging. G. Langford (Q.G), Jas. 
Clark [name not clear] and James Langby (Ordinary Seaman) were brought 
on board.” * Temperature range: 57° to 67°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 14, Friday: “Valparaiso. Light airs and pleas- 
ant. Received on board various stores. At 3 unbent the square sails. Sent 
down the fore and chain guard. Housed topmast and sent down topmast 
rigging. Employed refitting topmast rigging. At 9 sent down cross jack 
yard, fidded mizen topmast and got the rigging over the mast head.” * 
Temperature range: 57° to 62°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 15, Saturday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received 60 kegs of cannon powder. The Chilian admiral 
visited the ship. Saluted him with 15 guns which was returned. Swayed 
up the lower yards and sent down topsail ditto. Set up the topmast rig- 
ging. Cross mizen topsail yard and pointed mizen top gallant mast. Vari- 


ous employed in ship’ duty.” * Temperature range: 58° to 61°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, April 16, Sunday: “Valparaiso. Light breezes 
and pleasant. Crew variously employed. Shipped Richard Jacobs, 
Charles Richardson, William Johnson, & John Gillespie (Ordinary 
Seaman). Elijah Smith (Ordinary Seaman) deserted.” * Temperature 
range: 59° to 62°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, April 17, Monday: “Valparaiso. Light breezes and 
pleasant. Frances Brewer (Ordinary Seaman) delivered himself up as a 
deserter from the U.S. frigate Brandywine. Employed rattling down the 
lower rigging and overhauling the top gallant and royal yards.” * Tem- 


perature range: 59° to 67°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, April 18, Tuesday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Employed refitting ship.” * Temperature range: 57° to 64°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, April 19, Wednesday: “Valparaiso. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant weather. Crew variously employed. A Chilian brig of 


war arrived. * Temperature range: 57° to 63°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, April 20, Thursday: “Valparaiso. During these 24 
hours light airs and pleasant. Commenced painting the spar deck.” ¢ Tem- 


perature range: 58° to 67°. 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


2 Commentary of August 30, 1835, concerning a fine American ship, name not stated, that had arrived in the harbor of San Diego, California, on August 25: “She had a passage of a 


little over 80 days from Boston to Callao... There they left the Brandywine frigate and other smaller American ships of war, and the English frigate B 


(Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Tivo Years Before the Mast, 1840) 


onde, and a French seventy-four’ 


3 This entry, which follows April 18 and precedes April 20, is actually marked “April 17” in the log. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


e 

Log entry: 1837, April 21, Friday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 

and fine weather.” * Temperature range: 54° to 69°. 
e 

Log entry: 1837, April 22, Saturday: “Valparaiso. Received stores in 

the purser’s and boatswain’s departments.” 
e 

Log entry: 1837, April 23, Sunday: “Valparaiso. Two years from 

home. Mustered the crew and performed Divine Service.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 24, Monday: “Valparaiso. Crossed the top 
gallant yards and bent sails. Employ rigging and spare topsail yard.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, April 25, Tuesday: “Valparaiso. Fitting rigging.” 
e 

Log entry: 1837, April 26, Wednesday: “Valparaiso. Received a wa- 

ter tank alongside and commenced filling with water.” 
° 

Log entry: 1837, April 27, Thursday: “Valparaiso. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Received on board various stores. The 
French frigate Venus.” [nothing further said about the French ship.] * 
Temperature range: 59° to 62°. 

e 
Salutes Exchanged With French Frigate “Venus” 

Log entry: 1837, April 28, Friday: “Valparaiso. Light air and pleas- 
ant. The French Commodore visited the ship. Saluted him with 13 guns 
and was answered with the same number by the French frigate Venus. * 
Temperature range: 59° to 67°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, April 29, Saturday: “Valparaiso. Light airs and 
pleasant. Received on board 18 Marines’ fatigue jackets and pantaloons.” 
* Temperature range: 59° to 67°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, April 30, Sunday: “Valparaiso. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Hoisted in the launch and first cutter. Arrived a French 
ship from Rio. Reported the N. Carolina there and about to sail. At 11 
called all hands to muster and performed Divine Service.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 60° to 65°. 

e 
Commodore Kennedy Visits His French Counterpart 

Log entry: 1837, May 1, Monday: “Valparaiso. [the first of two en- 
tries this day.] Moderate breezes and pleasant. Commodore Kennedy vis- 
ited the French Commodore and was saluted with 13 guns which was 
returned with the same number.” * Temperature range: 58° to 64°. 

e 
Honoring the King of France 

Log entry: 1837, May 1, Monday: [Another listing in log for this 
date; an error] “At 5 A.M. called all hands. Unmoored ship and hove to in 
30 fathoms on the starboard chain. Unbent the larboard cable and paid it 
below. At sunrise hoisted our colors with the French ensign at the fore. 
William Lyons (Ordinary Seaman) deserted from the 3rd cutter. Mr. Lyons 
(Ordinary Seaman) was brought on board. Crossed the royal yards and 
loosed sails. At 11 furled sails. At meridian fired a salute of 21 guns in 
honor of the féte day of the King of the French which the French frigate 

Venus returned with the same number.” 


May 2 to May 21, 1837 
(Valparaiso, Chile to Callao, Peru) 


e 
Log entry: 1837, May 2, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. At 3:15 got 


underweigh and made sail and sent the second and gig ahead to tow 
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assisted by the boats from the French man of war. At 5 shortened sail 
and hove to with the main topsail to the mast. Hoisted in the 3rd cutter, 
pulled away, made sail. Ends with fresh breezes and squally. Stowed the 
anchor and unbent the chains. At meridian undid and close reefed the 
main topsail.” * Daily distance: 72 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 
61° to 63°. Latitude 33° 27’ S$. Longitude 73° 02’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 3, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and squally. Showed our colors to Chilian brig passing 
astern. At meridian under double reefed fore sail, etc. Topsails and courses 
and four topmast.” * Daily distance: 92 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Valparaiso), 164 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 62° to 64°. Latitude 32° 57’ S. Longitude 74° 41’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 4, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and squally appearances. At 8 top gallant sail and 
jib. At meridian calm.” * Daily distance: 69 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 234 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 62° to 64°. Latitude 32° 09’ S. Longitude 73° 53’ W. 

* 

Log entry: 1837, May 5, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. At meridian all the 
larboard steering sails set.” * Daily distance: 38 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 273 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 63° to 64°. Latitude 31° 21’ S. Longitude 74° 01° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 6, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and pleasant. At 5:30 exercised the crew at general quar- 
ters. The deer fell overboard. Hove to and picked him up. At meridian 
under royals and flying jib.” * Daily distance: 51 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 324 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 63° to 65°. Latitude 30° 58’ S. Longitude 74° 17’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 7, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. During these 
24 hours light airs and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary. 
At 11 A.M. performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 31 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 355 miles, 
4 fathoms. Temperature range: 62° to 65°. Latitude 30° 34’ S. Longi- 
tude 74° 12'/2’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 8, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Light breezes 
and pleasant weather. Called hands to witness punishment and gave Wm. 
Lyons (Ordinary Seaman) one dozen lashes with the cats for desertion.” * 
Daily distance: 82 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Valparaiso), 438 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 64° to 66°. Lati- 
tude 29° 26’ S. Longitude 74° 40'/2° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 9, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather. Ends with fresh breezes and squally appearances.” * 
Daily distance: 98 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Valparaiso), 536 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 67°. Lati- 
tude 28° 37’ S. Longitude 75° 30’ W. 

e 


Log entry: 1837, May 10, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Fresh breezes 
and passing clouds.” * Daily distance: 56 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Valparaiso), 592 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 66° to 67°. Latitude 28° 23’ S. Longitude 76° 01’ W. 

e 


Log entry: 1837, May 11, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Light breezes 
and pleasant weather. At 3:30 mustered the crew at quarters.” * Daily 
distance: 53 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Valparaiso), 646 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 69°. Lati- 


tude 27° 30’ S. Longitude 75° 52’ W. 





e 

Log entry: 1837, May 12, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 89 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 735 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 67° to 68°. Latitude 26° 09’ S. Longitude 76° 08’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 13, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 124 miles, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 859 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 67° to 68°. Latitude 24° 00’ S. Longitude 859° 04’ W. 

Meanwhile, with the U.S.S. North Carolina, a ship that would fig- 
ure in the story of the voyage of the Peacock, a letter dated May 13, 1837, 
off the harbor of Valparaiso, from Commodore Henry A. Ballard addressed 
to the secretary of the Navy in Washington: ' 

“T have the honor to report the arrival of the ship under my command 
off this port, in 49 days from Rio de Janeiro; 10 days of which have been 
passed in a heavy gale of wind from the north, within 150 miles of 
Valparaiso. We have experienced much severe weather during our passage 
from the United States to this place, but I am happy to state that the 
officers and crew are in excellent health; that our average ‘sick list’ has 
been smaller than I have ever known, and the ship is in as good condition 
as the severe weather we have encountered would allow.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 14, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 11 A.M. called all hands to muster and performed Di- 
vine Services. Under all of the starboard studding sails.” * Daily distance: 
158 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 
1,017 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 69°. Latitude 21° 40’ 
S. Longitude 75° 51’ W. 

° 

Log entry: 1837, May 15, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and fine weather. At meridian under all the starboard studding sails.” 
Daily distance: 114 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Valparaiso), 1,131 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 69°. 
Latitude 18° 18’ S. Longitude 76° 02’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 16, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At meridian under all the starboard sails.” * Daily distance: 
183 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 
1,315 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 68°. Latitude 15° 21'/2’ 
S. Longitude 76° 09'/2’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 17, Wednesday: “Coast of Peru. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5 unbent the chains and got the 
anchors off the bows. Standing along the land with all studding sails set.” 
* Daily distance: 87 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Valparaiso), 1,403 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 62° to 68°. 
Latitude 14° 04'/2° S. Longitude 76° 19'/2’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 18, Thursday: “Harbor of Pisco. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 6:30 clewed and came to in the 
bay of Pisco and 5 fathoms water and veered to 30 fathoms on the star- 
board chain. Sent down royal yards and furled sails. Painted the ham- 
mock cloths and white streak. Blacked the hull [? Not clear].” * Tempera- 
ture range: 64° to 69°. Latitude 13° 46’ S. Longitude 76° 12° W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “...after a boisterous passage, 
anchored at Pisco on the 18th.” 





Chapter 11 © Voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock 1835-1837 


Log entry: 1837, May 19, Friday: {No log entry for this day) 
e 


Log entry: 1837, May 20, Saturday: “Coast of Peru. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Hove to the starboard anchor and made sail to royals. At merid- 
ian set all the starboard studding sails.” * Daily distance: 80 miles, 0 fathoms: 
total distance to date (measured from Valparaiso), 1,483 miles, 0 fathoms, 
‘Temperature range: 65° to 67°. Latitude 12° 50’ S. Longitude 76° 02’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, May 21, Sunday: “Coast of Peru. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 7:30 shortened sail and came to with the starboard anchor 
in the harbor of Callao in 6_ fathoms of water. Hoisted out the second. 
Veered to 30 fathoms.” * Daily distance: 51 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Valparaiso), 1,534 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 64° to 68°. Latitude 12° 03’ S. Longitude 77° 04’ W. 

Naval intelligence per a report datelined Lima, Peru, June 26, 1837, 
but referring to the Peacock at Valparaiso on the 21st: ? 


Lima, June 26, 1837 

The U.S. ship North Carolina arrived here on the 26th of May, in 
eight days from Valparaiso, at which port she remained only three days... 

Enclosed you will have a list of the officers of the ship Peacock, now 
in Callao harbor; she arrived here from Valparaiso on the 21st May. 

Edmund P. Kennedy, commodore commanding the East India 
and Asiatic Squadron. 

C.K. Stribling, acting commander. 

Lieutenants: C.C. Turner, R.L. Page, S.W. Goden, T.R. Rootes 
(acting). 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger, fleet surgeon. D. Harlan, assistant sur- 
geon. William Leigh, acting master. E.S. Whelen, acting purser and 
commodores secretary 

Midshipmen: W.S. Drayton, C. Richardson, G.W. Chapman, E.S. 
Hutter, H. Cadwalader, L. McLane, Jr., W.G. Benham, R.D. Izard. 

John Clar [Clark], captains clerk. V.R. Hall, boatswain. A.S. 
Lewis, gunner. J. Ferguson, sailmaker. N.S. Lee, carpenter. Oscar F. 
Scott, pursers steward. 

The following officers were attached to the U.S. Schooner 
Enterprise. Part of them have already returned home, others have 
taken passage on the Peacock: 


The U.S.S. North Carolina, rated at 74 guns, was built 1818-1820 
and launched in the latter year. Manned by a crew of about 800 men, 
she furnished a show of American strength in many seas and harbors 


over a long period of years. 





' As quoted in Niles’ Register, August 12, p. 373. 
2 As published long thereafter in Niles’ Register, September 16, p. 24. 
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G.N. Hollins, lieutenant commanding. Murray Mason, liew- 
tenant. John D. Gibson, acting purser. W.F. McClenahan, assistant 
surgeon. John J. Forbes, midshipman. Holt Wilson, captains clerk. 
Hiram Frier, gunner.” 


Average distance traveled per day (per log), Valparaiso, Chile, back 
to Callao, Peru: 94-4/17 miles.' 


May 22 to July 5, 1837 
(At Callao, Peru) 
e 
Log entry: 1837, May 22, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes. Hoisted out the boats and commenced watering ship.” * Tem- 
perature range: 64° to 68°. 
e 
15-Gun Salute to the Peruvian Admiral 
Log entry: 1837, May 23, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Light breezes 
and cloudy. At 3 A.M. the Peruvian squadron came in and anchored. Saluted 
the Peruvian admiral with 15 guns which was returned.” * Temperature: 65°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, May 24, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 


ate breezes and pleasant. Employed watering ship.” * Temperature: 65°. 
° 


Log entry: 1837, May 25, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Light breezes 


and pleasant. Arrived the French frigate Venus.” * Temperature: 66°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, May 26, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Light breezes 
and pleasant.” * Temperature: 67°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “In the afternoon of the 26th, 
the U.S. ship North Carolina, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Henry E. Ballard, arrived, and we all felt that we should be homeward 


bound, but fate determined that it should be otherwise...” 
e 


Commodore Kennedy Visits the “Acteaon” and “North Carolina” 

Log entry: 1837, May 27, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. The Com- 
modore visited the Actaeon and was saluted with 11 guns which were 
returned. At 3 P.M. showed our number to the U.S. ship of the line NV. 
Carolina standing in for the harbor. At 3:30 saluted her with 13 guns and 
hauled down the blue and hoisted the red pendent. At 10 A.M. the Com- 
modore visited the North Carolina, was saluted with 13 guns.’ All re- 
turned on board. Mr. Clark returned on board as captain's clerk after an 
absence of 75 days.” * Temperature: 66°. 

e 
Birthday of King William IV of England 

Log entry: 1837, May 28, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Flogged John 
Hannon, John Smith and John Faloon for drunkenness. At 9 hoisted the 
English at the fore in honor of the birthday of King William the Fourth.” 


* Temperature: 66°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, May 29, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Light breezes 


and pleasant.” * Temperature range: 66° to 68°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, May 30, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. At 10 manned 
the guards as General Santa Cruz passed this ship. Light breezes and pleas- 
ant.” * Temperature range: 62° to 67°. 

e 
Commodore Ballard Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, May 31, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. At sunset 
manned the yards as Santa Cruz passed the ship. The French brig dApras 
arrived. Commodore [Henry A.} Ballard visited the ship. Saluted him 


with 13 guns. Called all hands to witness punishment, one dozen with 
the cats on James Stagg (Ordinary Seaman) for desertion and one dozen 
on Wm. Hitchcock for drunkenness.” * Temperature range: 63° to 65°. 
“Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
* 
Commodore Ballard Writes to Commodore Kennedy 

Log entry: 1837, June 1, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Received on board 310 sticks of wood.” * Tempera- 
ture range: 62° to 67°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger quotes a letter of this date sent to Commo- 
dore Kennedy by Commodore Henry E. Ballard of the U.S.S. Carolina: 


{ Zo} Commodore E.P. Kennedy, 

Commanding the United States East India Squadron. 

[From aboard the] United States Ship North Carolina, 

Harbor of Callao, June 1, 1837. 

Sir, 

My absence at Lima on public duty, for a few days past, has 
deprived me of the honor of sooner acknowledging the receipt of 
your communication of Saturday last, together with the package 
left for me by Commodore Wadsworth. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure afforded by this opportu- 
nity of tendering to you my thanks, for the very important service 
you have rendered our country, in consenting, at the request of 
our countrymen resident at Lima and at Valparaiso, to assume the 
command of the naval station, at a moment so important to our 
commerce in this sea—And I entertain no doubt but the Honor- 
able the Secretary of the Navy, will have equal pleasure in giving 
credit where so much is due. 

In the conversation had with you a few days since, | adverted 
to the possibility of my being constrained, by the urgent solicita- 
tions of the merchants of Lima and Valparaiso, to ask your con- 
currence in the expediency of detaining the schooner Enterprise on 
this station; which is rendered, it seems to me, absolutely neces- 
sary by the belligerent attitude assumed by the governments of 
Peru and Chile, towards each other—by the prospect of a block- 
ade of the ports of Peru by the Chilean squadron—and by the 
unfortunate state of the rudder of this ship; which will preclude 
the possibility of my going to sea until a piece of timber can be 
procured from Talcahuano, sufficiently large to repair it, or until 
I can receive a new one from the United States. 

Under these circumstances I beg leave to ask in all frankness, 
whether you will have anything of importance yet to accomplish, 
on your way homeward, that will be likely to suffer from my de- 
taining the Enterprise in this sea; and whether you will be able to 
give such of her crew as may be entitled to return to the United 
States, a passage in your ship. 

Justice and a sense of propriety, seem to demand that the un- 
fortunate man charged with the crime of murder should be brought 
to trial with as little delay as the nature of the service will allow, as 
well as that a court competent to try a case of so much impor- 
tance, should be composed of officers of more rank than those | 
could control, were you to sail. 

Under such solemn considerations, | deem it duty I owe to the 
service as well as to the unfortunate being who is charged with a 
crime that may touch his life, to take upon myself the responsibil- 
ity of detaining your ship for a few days longer, until the arrival of 
the Boxer, in which vessel are all the witnesses, as well as the per- 
son exhibiting the charge. 

In rendering myself thus instrumental in detaining you a few days 





' The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 





2 The North Carolina, with 74 guns, was one of several battleships or ships-of-the-line, the largest class of United States naval vessel at the time. 
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longer from your country and your friends—I am not without the 
hope, that the detention may be the means of restoring to better health, 
those brave fellows under your command, who have suffered so much 
during a cruise abounding with enterprise, and with suffering. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your most obedient servant, with great respect, 

Henry E. Ballard, 

Commodore commanding in Chief the Naval Forces of the 
U.S. in the Pacific Ocean. 

e 
Log entry: 1837, June 2, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Commenced 
with moderate breezes from the northward and westward and pleasant.” * 


Temperature range: 64° to 68°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 3, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 10 called all hands to witness the punishment of John Aland 
2nd, William Whalen, Thomas Donnelly and Thomas Sutton with 12 lashes 
with the cats each for drunkenness.” * Temperature range: 64° to 68°. 

U.S. Navy warships and their stations as reported on June 3, 1837, 
by the Navy Department, Washington, D.C.: ' 


Mediterranean: Frigates Constitution and United States. 
Schooner Shark. 

West Indies: Frigate Constellation. Sloops Vandalia, St. Louis, 
Concord, Natchez, and Boston. Schooner Grampus. 

Coast of Brazil: Razee? Independence. Sloops Erie (ordered 
home) and Fairfield. Brig Dolphin. 

Pacific: Ship of the line North Carolina. Schooner Boxer. 


Further concerning the North Carolina (which would be men- 
tioned later in the accounts of the Peacock):? “Ship of the line North 
Carolina, Commodore Ballard, arrived at Rio about the Ist of March 
last (on her way to the Pacific), 50 days from the United States. Sailed 
from Rio on the 25th March.” 

® 

Log entry: 1837, June 4, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. The French brig of war Bisson went to sea. An American 
brig arrived 63 days from Rio. Shipped John Cotton (Ordinary Seaman). 
At 11 performed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 63° to 68°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 5, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the southward and westward and pleasant 
weather.” * Temperature range: 64° to 68°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 6, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 

breezes and pleasant. Received various purser’s stores and 413 sticks of 


wood.” * Temperature range: 64° to 68°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 7, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. The North Carolina made signal 1015.” * Tempera- 


ture range: 65° to 67°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 8, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Madam Romero and Miss Vivies. [no further infor- 


mation about these ladies]. * Temperature range: 64° to 68°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 9, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 6:45 made general signals 796 & 937 which 
were answered by the N. Carolina with 97. Gave Thomas McKenney 12 
lashes with the cats for insubordination, William Lyons 11 for smug- 
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gling liquor & Thomas Hastin 8 James Langby 10 for drunkenness,” * 
No temperature recorded. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 10, Saturday: “Moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant. At one made general signals 796 and 937 to the N. Carolina.” * Tem- 
perature range: 64° to 66°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 11, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes from the southward and westward and pleasant. At 11 Divine 
Service was performed by the Reverend Mr. M. Leslie.” * Temperature 
range: 62° to 66°. 
° 
Log entry: 1837, June 12, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Received on board 240 sticks of wood.” 
* Temperature range: 62° to 66°. 
° 
Log entry: 1837, June 13, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. James Chambers (private) received his discharge 
from the Marine Corps, his term of service having expired, and shipped as 
ordinary seaman. At 8:30 made general signals 796 & 737 to the North 
Carolina, answered with 97. At 8:40 made preparatory signal 937. At 9 
loosed sails.” * Temperature range: 63° to 70°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 14, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Received 151 sticks of wood.” * Temperature 
range: 62° to 64°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 15, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 9 exercised the crew at general quarters. Pun- 
ished Charles Sitley (Ordinary Seaman) with seven lashes for drunken- 
ness.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 16, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and cloudy. Unbent the old and bent the new fore topsail.” * Tem- 
perature range: 62° to 63°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 17, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Received on board various stores in the purser’s department. 
H.B.M. ship Actaeon went to sea.” * Temperature range: 62° to 65°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 18, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 12 the U.S. Schooner Boxer came in and anchored. At 11 
performed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, June 19, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 5:50 the NV. Carolina made preparatory signal 
937. At 9 loosed sails.” * Temperature range: 62° to 66°. 
e 


James Taylor Dies 

Log entry: 1837, June 20, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Commences with moderate breezes from the north- 
ward and westward and pleasant. At 4 James Taylor (Q.G.) departed this 
life. Sent remains of James Taylor over to the island of St. Lorenzo for 
interment. At 9:50 made signal 297 for the Court Martial to try Field on 
charge of murder. Court composed of Commodore E.F. Kennedy, presi- 
dent. Members C.K. Stribling, G.N. Hollins, William Glendy, H.G. 
Slaughter, C.C. Turner, M. Mason, Charles H. Duryea, R.L. Page, H. 
Ingersoll, H. Hobbs. Judge Advocate. Dr. W.S.W. Ruschenberger counsel 


for the prisoner.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 








' Niles’ Register, June 10, p. 227. 


2 Razee: In naval terminology a ship that has been made lower by removing upper deck(s). 


3 Niles’ Register, June 10, p. 227. 
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e 
General Santa Cruz Visits the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, June 21, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Light 
breezes and pleasant weather. At 3 General Santa Cruz visited the ship. 
Saluted him with 21 guns. At 3:15 the court adjourned. At 9:45 made 
signal 297. Answered by all the squadron. At 10 fired a gun and hoisted 


up the mizen.” * Temperature range: 63° to 67°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 22, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 3 the court adjourned. At 9:45 made signal 
297. At 10 fired a gun and hoisted the jack at the mizen.” * Temperature 
range: 60° to 67°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 23, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 3 the court adjourned. At 10 fired a gun and 
hoisted a jack at the mizen.” * Temperature range: 64° to 67°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 24, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao, Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 9:45 made signal 297. At 10 fired a gun and 
hoisted a jack at the mizen.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 25, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 

breezes and pleasant weather. At 2 the Court Martial adjourned. At 11 


performed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 63° to 65°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 26, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and fine weather. At 12:15 the ship was shaken by an earthquake. At 10 the 
Court Martial convened. At 11 adjourned.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, June 27, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Commenced 

with moderate breezes from the south and west and fine weather. At 10 


the Court Martial convened.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 28, Wednesday: “Harbor of Callao. Com- 
menced with moderate breezes from the south and west and pleasant. At 
1:30 the Court Martial adjourned. Flogged E.F. Omstead with five lashes 


with the cats for drunkenness.” * Temperature range: 63° to 65°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 29, Thursday: “Harbor of Callao. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes from the south and west and fine weather. 
At 2 the Court Martial adjourned. Called all hands to ascertain the 
volunteers for the N. Carolina. At 10 the Court Martial convened.” * 


Temperature range: 63° to 65°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, June 30, Friday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 3 the Court Martial adjourned. At 10 Court 


Martial convened.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, July 1, Saturday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 1:30 Court Martial adjourned. At 9 loosed sails. 
At 10 Court Martial (crossed out]. At 11:30 the Court Martial adjourned. 
Mr. Taylor [different from Taylor already cited] reported for passage to 
the U. States.” * Temperature range: 63° to 65°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Our ship [has been] required 
to remain for the trial of a seaman named Charles Field, who murdered 
his shipmate Blye Gryle, on board of the U.S. Schooner Boxer, on the 


night of the 28th of February. He was tried, condemned, and executed.” 
e 


Exchange of Men 
Log entry: 1837, July 2, Sunday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. Passed midshipman B.S.B. Darlington reported for duty as 
acting master. Transferred to the North Carolina 20 men. Received on 
board from the Enterprise 22 men and from the Boxer 12. Midshipman 
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Charles Robinson reported for duty.” * Temperature range: 62° to 66°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, July 3, Monday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 9 loosed sails. Transferred to the N. Carolina four 
men and four barrels and a four-pound grenade with 50 rounds of shot. 
Assistant surgeon William F. McClenahan and midshipman T.T. Forbes 
reported for duty. Lieutenant Charles H. Duryea and children passengers 
for the U. States. Assistant surgeon D.P. Harlan left the ship to join the 
U.S.S. schooner Enterprise.” * Temperature range: 63° to 66°. 

e 


Log entry: 1837, July 4, Tuesday: “Harbor of Callao. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Sent the stream anchor to the N. Carolina. Trans- 
ferred two men to the N. Carolina and received one from the Enter- 
prise. At 12 fired a salute of 21 guns in honor of the day. Sent Messrs. 
Rootes and Cadwalader in the first cutter to Huacho.” * Temperature 
range: 64° to 67°. 

e 
Homeward Bound 

Log entry: 1837, July 5, Wednesday: “Moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant. Received three supernumeraries. At 6:45 [not clear] short. Sent 37 
patent fuses, 3,000 percussion caps and 30 flasks to N.C.” * Temperature 
range: 64° to 67°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “It was determined that the 
Enterprise should be left under the command of Commodore [Henry A.] 
Ballard. All the necessary changes were made, and on the Sth of July the 
joyful cry of the boatswain, ‘All hands up anchor for home,’ sounded 
through the ship; and, after we were under sail, a thousand voices cheered 
our parting with loud huzzas from the North Carolinas rigging, and, at 
sunset we bade farewell to Callao.” [Also see note about the North Caro- 
lina under July 11, 1837.] 


July 6 to August 23, 1837 
(Callao to Rio de Janeiro) 


Salutes and Cheers Exchanged 

Log entry: 1837, July 6, Thursday: “Coast of Peru. Moderate breezes 
and pleasant. At 1 hoisted in the boats. At 2 got underway and made all sail 
and stood off and on in the harbor. At 5 P.M. saluted Commodore Ballard 
with 13 guns which the North Carolina (returned). Exchanged cheers with 
the North Carolina, Enterprise and Boxer. Sent the Blue Eyed Maid with all 
her traps to the N. Carolina. At 6:15 stood to sea. At 6:30 the northern 
point of Lorenzo bore W.N.W five miles distant. Distance run and not 
noted 70 miles.” * Daily distance: 70 miles, 0 fathoms. Latitude 11° 11’ S. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We anchored in the roads of 
Huacho.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 7, Friday: “Coast of Peru. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Standing in for Huacho. At | hove to. 
The first cutter came alongside. At 1:30 anchored in 5 (partially crossed 
out) fathoms of water and veered to 24 fathoms on starboard chain. The 
church bearing NE by N. At 5 shifted the berth farther in. Saturday, 
July 8. Moderate breezes from the south and pleasant. Received on four 
bullocks and a quantity of vegetables for the crew. Hoisted in the first 
cutter. At 5 got underway and made all sail. The town bore per compass 
NE '/2 E, distance four miles. At9 A.M. sprung royal yard, sent it down 
on deck, unbent the chains and stowed the anchors.” * Daily distance: 
116 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
186 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 68°. Latitude not re- 
corded. Longitude 12° 19° W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “{We] sailed on the 7th, after 


completing our supplies of wood and stock.” 





Log entry: 1837, July 8, Saturday: [No separate data entered for this 


day; included with July 7, 1837] 


Log entry: 1837, July 9, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Sprung the royal yard, sent it down on 
deck, fidded it and sent it aloft. Middle part breezes and cloudy.” * Daily 
distance: 161 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 348 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 64° to 66°. Latitude 


14° 14’ S. Longitude 80° 58’ 15” W. 


Log entry: 1837, July 10, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 


with moderate breezes and cloudy. Ends pleasant.” * Daily distance: 


164 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 


513 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 67°. Latitude 16° 18’ 
S. Longitude 82° 46’ 15” W. 


News Regarding the “Enterprise” 


Log entry: 1837, July 11, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy. At sundown inspected the crew at 


quarters. At 10 exercised the crew at general quarters.” * Daily distance: 


94 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 607 


miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 65° to 68°. Latitude 17° 25’ S. 
Longitude 84° 08’ W. 
Letter from Commodore H.E. Ballard to the secretary of the Navy:' 


“United States Ship North Carolina 

“Callao Roads, July 11, 1837. 

“By the United States ship Peacock, that sailed from this port 
to the United States on the Sth inst., | did myself the honor to 
inform you that I had, with the concurrence of Commodore 
Kennedy, detained the schooner Enterprise on this station until 
such time as I can have the honor to hear from you on the subject. 

“[ have placed the Enterprise in command of Lieutenant Glendy, 
of this ship, an officer of great merit, and officered and manned 
her from my ship. She sails tomorrow for Valparaiso, to look after 
our interests in that quarter. 

“On the arrival of the Boxer from the lower coast, her com- 
mander and officers requested permission to return to the United 
States, having been three years in this sea. This was granted, and 
Lieut. Nicholson, of the flag ship, was placed in command, and 
officers and crew given her from this ship. She sails tomorrow after- 
noon for Panama, taking with her, as passengers, a number of the 


officers, who preferred returning to the United States by that route.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, July 12, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Exercised the crew at general quar- 
ters.” * Daily distance: 23 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Callao), 631 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 70°. 
Latitude 17° 31’ S. Longitude 84° 29!/2’ W. 


Log entry: 1837, July 13, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 


with moderate breezes and squally appearances. Carpenters employed 
caulking the main deck ports.” * Daily distance: 89 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 720 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 67° to 69°. Latitude 18° 03’ S. Longitude 84° 42° W. 

e 


Log entry: 1837, July 14, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 


moderate breezes and pleasant. At sundown and 10 inspected the crew at 
quarters.” * Daily distance: 85 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 


(measured from Callao), 805 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 
69°. Latitude 19° 08’ S. Longitude 86° 50° 30” W. 
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e 

Log entry: 1837, July 15, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 

with moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” 

: Daily distance: 117 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 

from Callao), 922 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 69°. Lati- 

tude 20° 10’ S. Longitude 88° 28’ 25” W, 

. 

Log entry: 1837, July 16, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 11 mustered the crew and performed 
Divine Service. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 90 
miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,012 
miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 68° to 70°. Latitude 21° 11’ S. 
Longitude 89° 54’ 45” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 17, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Sent the two bow guns on berth deck. Made 
and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 155 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,168 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 67° to 68°. Latitude 22° 58’ S. Longitude 91° 36’ 15” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 18, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” 
* Daily distance: 101 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Callao), 1,269 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 70°. 
Latitude 24° 34’ S. Longitude 92° 26’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 19, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Unbent the fore and chain topsails, 
mainsail, spanker, jib and fore topmast staysail—and bent them.” * Daily 
distance: 68 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,337 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 67° to 69°. Latitude 
25° 27’ S. Longitude 93° 26’ 36” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 20, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and fair weather. Hove new chain and chain topsail braces. 
Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 50 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,387 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 67° to 70°. Latitude 26° 01’ S. Longitude 93° 03” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 21, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 124 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,511 miles, 6 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 64° to 67°. Latitude 26° 25’ S. Longitude 91° 30° 15” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 22, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary.” * Daily distance: 144 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Callao), 1,655 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 62° 
to 65°. Latitude 28° 20’ S. Longitude 93° 46’ 30” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 23, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * 
Daily distance: 68 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,722 miles, 4 fathoms, Temperature range: 60° to 64°. Latitude 
29° 24’ S. Longitude 94° 39’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, July 24, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
calm and pleasant. At meridian under all the starboard studding sails.” * 
Daily distance: 28 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 1,750 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 62° to 65°. Latitude 
30° 07’ S. Longitude 94° 05° 30” W. 





1 Published in Niles’ Register, September 9, p. 19. 
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e 
Log entry: 1837, July 25, Tuesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends fresh breezes and squally. Made and 
reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily distance: 159 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 1,910 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 63° to 65°. Latitude 32° 27’ S. Longitude 92° 53’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, July 26, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and squally weather. Reduced sail several times to squalls. 
During the night took the 3rd reef in the topsails and 1 in the courses. At 
meridian under close reefed chain topsail and close reefed foresail.” * Daily 
distance: 201 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 2,111 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 55° to 62°. Latitude 
35° 15’ S. Longitude 90° 32’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, July 27, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes. Middle part more moderate. Ends calm.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 49 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
2,160 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 52° to 56°. Latitude 35° 41’ 
S. Longitude 89° 28° W. 
Narrative: As the Peacock heads toward Cape Horn at the tip of South 
America, the daily temperature readings reach lower levels. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, July 28, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and cloudy. Through the night fresh gales with heavy 
squalls of wind and rain. Reduced sail to single reefed foresail. At 7 set 
close reefed main topsail and furled the foresail. At 9:30 [not clear] to the 
northward.” * Daily distance: 125 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from Callao), 2,285 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 47° 
to 48°. Latitude 37° 05’ S. Longitude 88° 07’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, July 29, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Fresh breezes 
and pleasant. Middle part more moderate. Made sail. Ends calm.” * Daily 
distance: 19 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 2,304 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 44° to 49°. Latitude 
37° 08’ S. Longitude 88° 41° W. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, July 30, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences with 
moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends pleasant. At meridian under all the 
larboard studding sails.” * Daily distance: 98 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Callao), 2,402 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 46° to 49°. Latitude 38° 37’ S. Longitude 88° 88’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, July 31, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Fresh breezes 
and pleasant weather.” * Daily distance: 218 miles, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Callao), 2,620 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 46° to 50°. Latitude 42° 18’ S. Longitude 86° 25’ 30” W. 
“Ex{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 


e 
Log entry: 1837, August 1, Tuesday [Ledger is marked Monday 
and also Tuesday for this same date, one above the other]: “Pacific 
Ocean. Commences with fresh breezes and fine weather. Furled the top- 
sail.” * Daily distance: 231 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from Callao), 2,852 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 42° to 
45°. Latitude 46° 04’ S. Longitude 85° 25’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 2, Wednesday: “Pacific Ocean. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and fine weather.” * Daily distance: 225 miles, 
2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 3,077 miles, 


2 fathoms. Temperature range: 40° to 42°. Latitude 49° 39’ S. Longi- 
tude 83° 48’ 15” W. 
e 

Log entry: 1837, August 3, Thursday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes and rainy. At 4:45 single reefed the fore and main 
topsails. Single reefed the chain sail and hauled up the weather clew. Middle 
and latter part pleasant.” * Daily distance: 183 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 3,262 miles, 4 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 36° to 42°. Latitude 53° 04’ S. Longitude 81° 50° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 4, Friday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy. At meridian larboard fore topmast and 
top gallant studding sails.” * Daily distance: 115 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 3,378 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 40° to 42°, Latitude 53° 50’ S. Longitude 80° 09’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 5, Saturday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy with light rain. During the night fresh 
breezes and squally. Ends rainy.” * Daily distance: 183 miles, 0 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from Callao), 3,561 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 41° to 44°. Latitude 55° 48’ S. Longitude 76° 13’ 15” W. 

e 
Temperature at the Freezing Mark 

Log entry: 1837, August 6, Sunday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. Middle and latter part heavy 
squalls of wind and hail. At meridian under double reefed fore and main 
topsails, single reefed courses, jib & spanker. Mizen sail furled.” * Daily 
distance: 178 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 3,739 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 32° to 41°. Latitude 
56° 26’ S. Longitude 71° 36’ W. 

Narrative: For the first time on the voyage the temperature touched 
the 32° Fahrenheit mark. This marked the southernmost latitude recorded 
in the log during the transit around the tip of South America. Moreover, 
this time of year is deep winter in the southern hemisphere. 

e 
Low Temperature Mark for the Voyage 

Log entry: 1837, August 7, Monday: “Pacific Ocean. Commences 
with fresh breezes with occasional squalls with snow. Middle and latter part 
squall of rain, hail and snow.” * Daily distance: 185 miles, 6 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Callao), 3,925 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 29° to 40°. Latitude 56° 22’ S. Longitude 66° 24’ 13” W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 7th of August we 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn.” 

Narrative: 29° Fahrenheit represents the lowest recorded tempera- 


ture on the voyage. 
+ 


Log entry: 1837, August 8, Tuesday: “Off Cape Horn (“Pacific Ocean” 
scratched out). In Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and squally. 
Land in sight on the larboard bearing NW '/2 N. At 4:30 made island 
bearing per compass N.N.W.' Middle part squally with rain and snow. At 6 
A.M. the east end of Plates land bore per compass NW '/2 N. The south 
end WNW !/2 N. At meridian single reefed fore, mizen, topsails {and ad- 
justed other sails}.” * Daily distance: 165 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Callao), 4,080 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
38° to 39°. Latitude 54° 43’ S. Longitude 62° 13’ 15” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 9, Wednesday:’ “Atlantic [“Pacific” 

scratched out] Ocean. with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle part 











! Probably Staten Island (or Land), northeast of Cape Horn and east of Terra del Fuego. 


2 This entry and that of the next several days probably indicates that the log was filled in advance with the dates and locations. For quite a few days the log’s dates had bore double days. 
August 21 was called both Monday and Tuesday; August 22nd was called Tuesday and Wednesday; August 23rd was called Wednesday and Thursday; August 9th was called Tuesday 


and Wednesday. Apparently the first date was filled in first and corrected. 
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fresh breezes and squally with hail. Reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily 
distance: 90 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 4,170 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 36° to 42°. Latitude 
54° 40’ S. Longitude 59° 06’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 10, Thursday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends with 
light breezes and with rain. At meridian top gallant sails.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 90 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
4,261 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 40° to 41°. Latitude 54° 01’ 
S. Longitude 57° 11’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 11, Friday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and cloudy. Middle 
and latter part fresh breezes and cloudy with rain.” * Daily distance: 
215 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
4,477 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 39° to 42°. Latitude 51° 
34’ S. Longitude 53° 43’ 30” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 12, Saturday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out} Ocean. Commences with fresh breezes and pleasant.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 195 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Callao), 
4,672 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 39° to 42°. Latitude 48° 51’ 
S. Longitude 51° 07’ 30” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 13, Sunday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Commences with light breezes and calm. Ends fresh breezes 
and pleasant.” * Daily distance: 174 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from Callao), 4,847 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
40° to 46°. Latitude 46° 34’ S. Longitude 48° 55’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 14, Monday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out} Ocean. Commences with fresh breezes and pleasant. Middle part 
cloudy with hail.” * Daily distance: 193 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Callao), 5,040 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 46° to 48°. Latitude 43° 43’ S. Longitude 47° 01’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 15, Tuesday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At merid- 
ian top gallant sails.” * Daily distance: 174 miles, 0 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Callao), 5,214 miles, 4 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 47° to 52°. Latitude 41° 20’ S. Longitude 45° 09’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 16, Wednesday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Moderate breezes and cloudy. The latter part squally with rain. 
Altered sail as required.” * Daily distance: 109 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Callao), 5,324 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 51° to 54°. Latitude 39° 45’ S. Longitude 44° 15’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 17, Thursday: “Aclantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. At 8:30 discovered a 
sail on the weather bow. Fired a gun. Hauled up in chase. At 9:30 spoke 
the English barque Actaeon 50 days from Liverpool, bound to Callao.” * 
Daily distance: 165 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Callao), 5,489 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 53° to 57°. 
Latitude 37° 18’ S. Longitude 42° 48’ W. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, August 18, Friday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” scratched 
out] Ocean. Moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. At 4 discovered a sail 
on the larboard bow. At 6 braced aback and spoke a French whaler.” * 
Daily distance: 199 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
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from Callao), 5,689 miles, 2 fathoms. ‘Temperature range: 56° to 61°. 
Latitude 33° 19’ S. Longitude 42° 13’ W, 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 19, Saturday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” 
scratched out] Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and cloudy 
with rain. Middle part squally with rain. Latter part cloudy.” * Daily 
distance: 137 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 5,826 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 63°. Lati- 
tude 30° 58’ S. Longitude 42° 55’ W. 
Y 
Log entry: 1837, August 20, Sunday: “Atlantic [“Pacific” 
scratched out] Ocean. Commences with moderate breezes and pleas- 
ant. Meridian studding sails both sides low and aloft.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 190 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 6,017 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 60° to 62°. Lati- 
tude 27° 44’ S. Longitude 41° 59’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 21, Monday: “Atlantic {“Pacific” scratched 
out} Ocean. [Called Sunday/Monday]. Commences with moderate breezes 
and fine weather. Painted the quarter boats and got up the long guns. At 
meridian under royals.” * Daily distance: 87 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Callao), 6,105 miles, 0 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 63° to 66°. Latitude 26° 17’ S. Longitude 41° 51’ 45” W. 
e 
Brazilian Ship Sighted 
Log entry: 1837, August 22, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and cloudy. At 2:30 descried a sail to 
windward. At 3:15 showed our colors to a Brazilian brigantine.” * Daily 
distance: 153 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from 
Callao), 6,258 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 66° to 74°. Lati- 
tude 24° 34’ S. Longitude 42° 40’ W. 
e 
Rio de Janeiro in Sight 
Log entry: 1837, August 23, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and fine weather. At 4 discovered the land 
to leeward. Bent the chains and got the anchors off the bows. At 7 discov- 
ered Basa Island Light bearing NW by N. At 9:10 made Santa Cruz light 
head. Beating up for the harbor of Rio. At 3:30 shortened sail and came 
to outside the harbor of Rio in 12 fathoms water and veered 30 fathoms 
to the starboard chain. Furled sails. The Sugar Loaf bearing NW _N. At 
11 the ship dragging, hove up the anchor, made sail and commenced 
beating in for this Rio de Janeiro. Discovered the fluke of the starboard 
anchor to be gone.” * Daily distance: 123 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Callao), 6,382 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 68° to 70°. Coordinates not given. “Ex[amined] C.K. Stribling.” 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 23rd, after a passage 
of 46 days, we anchored at Rio de Janeiro.” 
Average distance traveled per day (per log), Callao to Rio de Janeiro: 
125-37/47 miles.' 





August 24 to September 1, 1837 
(At Rio de Janeiro) 


° 
Greetings Exchanged 
Log entry: 1837, August 24, Thursday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Beating in for the harbor of Rio. At | 
down royal yards and unbent flying jib. Exchanged numbers with the 
Fairfield and Dolphin. The Fairfield saluted us which we returned. At 1:50 


came to with the larboard anchor. Saluted the authorities, the French and 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. This is the second highest daily ru 


n average recorded for a voyage segment. 
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English admirals. Furled sails. Bent the starboard chain on the sheet anchor 
and moored ship with 50 fathoms on the starboard and 47 fathoms on the 
larboard chain. Hoisted out the boats. The Commodore visited the Fairfield 
and Dolphin and was saluted.” * Temperature range: 65° to 70°. 
e 
Commodore Kennedy Visits Other Ships 

Log entry: 1837, August 25, Friday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. The Commodore visited the Dublin 
and Minerva (English and French flagships) and was saluted by them 
with 11 guns. Midshipman Kinloch left the ship to join the Fairfield. 
Sent the starboard bower to the storehouse. Employed filling water from a 
tank.” * Temperature range: 66° to 70°. 

e 
Dignitaries Come Aboard the “Peacock” 

Log entry: 1837, August 26, Saturday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. The English and French admirals vis- 
ited us and were saluted with 15 guns. Unbent sails and commenced paint- 
ing aloft. At daylight the Fairfield and Dolphin went to sea. Exchanged 
three cheers with them. Discharged 4 men and sent them on shore.” * 
Temperature range: 69° to 70°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 27, Sunday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. At 11 mustered the people and per- 
formed Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 67° to 79°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 28, Monday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Commenced cloudy with rain and thunder and lightning. Ends pleasant. 
Employed provisioning the ship.” * Temperature range: 70° to 76°. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, August 29, Tuesday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
This day and Wednesday the 30th pleasant weather. Provisioning ship. 
On the 29th His B.M. frigate Blonde and schooner Cocatrice went to sea.” 


¢ Temperature range: 71° to 75°. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, August 30, Wednesday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro.” 
[No log entry this date; included in preceding day's entry] 
e 
Log entry: 1837, August 31, Thursday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. Employed receiving stores and getting 
ready for sea.” * Temperature range: 72° to 78°. 
e 
Distressed Americans Taken Aboard 
Log entry: 1837, September 1, Friday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Moderate breezes and fine weather. Received on board a number of dis- 
tressed Americans as passengers to the U. States. Received on board the 
shot left by us in 1835 at the storehouse. At daylight unmoored ship and 
hove in to 20 fathoms on the larboard chain. At 9 punished with the cats 
for drunkenness [first name not clear] O'Neill, Stephen [crossed out] 
Harris, Charles Jackson, $. McKenny, Thomas Harlin, and John McLean.” 
* Temperature range: 70° to 75°. 
e 


September 2 to 15, 1837 
(Rio de Janeiro to San Salvador) 
e 
Log entry: 1837, September 2, Saturday: “Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Hoisted in the boats. At 
4:10 got underway. Made sail and stood down the harbor. At 5:20 came 
to in 6'/2 fathoms of water and veered to 20 fathoms chain. Santa Cruz 
bearing S '/2 E. Sugar Loaf SW '/2 S. Furled sails. At daylight got under- 


way and went to sea. Stowed the anchors and unbent the chains. At me- 


ridian the Sugar Loaf bore W.S.W.” * Temperature range: 71° to 75°. 
Latitude 23° 09’ S, Longitude 42° 49’ W. [Daily distance of 12 miles, 2 
fathoms not recorded. | 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “On the 2nd of September 
we sailed.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, September 3, Sunday: “Coast of Brazil. Moderate 
breezes and clear weather. Beating for Cape Frio. Spoke a Danish brig 
from Sicily bound to Rio. At 11 A.M. mustered the crew and read the 
Articles of War and performed Divine Service.” * Daily distance: 96 miles, 
6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 109 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 70° to 75°. Latitude 23° 03’ S. 
Longitude 42° 22’ W. 
e 
Unexpected Shoal Seen, Avoided 
Log entry: 1837, September 4, Monday: “Off Cape Frio. Com- 
mences with light airs and hazy. Working up for Cape Frio. At 11:30 
A.M. discovered a shoal on the lee bow close to. Put the helm up and 
shortened sails (the shoal bore about W.S.W. from the point of Cape 
Frio. Distance four miles). At [not clear] made sail.” * Daily distance: 
72 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de 
Janeiro), 181 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 73°. Latitude 
23° 04’ S. Longitude 42° 00’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, September 5, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
menced with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At sunset the most 
southern point of Cape Frio bore per compass S.W. by W. The most north- 
ern land in sight N.N.E. '/2 E. During the night double reefed the topsail. 
At meridian under double reefed topsails and courses.” * Daily distance: 
137 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
319 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 23° 31’ S. 
Longitude 40° 48’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, September 6, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with fresh breezes and pleasant weather. At meridian under double 
reefed topsails and courses.” * Daily distance: 105 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 423 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 24° 01’ S. Longitude 39° 23’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, September 7, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At meridian single 
reefed topsails and courses.” * Daily distance: 106 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 530 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 24° 00’ S. Longitude 37° 28’ W. 
From the Army and Navy Chronicle of September 7, 1837: ' “Lieut. 
George N. Hollins of the Navy, and late in command of the United States 
Schooner Enterprise, has arrived at Baltimore, in 47 days from Callao, via 
Panama and Jamaica. He landed at Cape May [New Jersey] from the ship 


Orbit, bound from Kingston, Jamaica, to New York.” 
e 


Log entry: 1837, September 8, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and fine weather.” ¢ Daily distance: 127 
miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 
654 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 71° to 73°. Latitude 23° 13’ 
S. Longitude 35° 18° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 9, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant weather. At meridian under 
all studding sails.” * Daily distance: 117 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 774 miles, 2 fathoms. Tempera- 
ture range: 71° to 74°. Latitude 21° 44’ S. Longitude 34° 53’ W. 





' Published in Niles’ Register, September Oi pd: 
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Log entry: 1837, September 10, Sunday: “Aclantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. Middle part rainy 
and pleasant. At 11 performed Divine Service. At meridian all the star- 
board studding sails set.” * Daily distance: 96 miles, 4 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 870 miles, 6 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 69° to 74°. Latitude 20° 07’ S. Longitude 35° 42’ W. 

e 
Brazilian Warship Spoken 

Log entry: 1837, September 11, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light breezes and fine weather. At7 P.M. made a sail on the weather bow. 
Ar 8:10 on weather beam tacked ship and at 9:30 spoke a Brazilian man-of- 
war brig bound to Rio.” * Daily distance: 105 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance 
to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 976 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 73° to 76°. Latitude 19° 00’ S. Longitude 36° 56’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 12, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Ends cloudy with rain.” * 
Daily distance: 128 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from Rio de Janeiro), 1,104 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 
75°. Latitude 17° 40’ S. Longitude 37° 10’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 13, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant [“pleasant” crossed out). 
Cloudy with rain. Middle part rainy. Ends pleasant on a wind.” * Daily 
distance: 122 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio 
de Janeiro), 1,227 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 72° to 78°. Lati- 
tude 15° 53’ S. Longitude 37° 45’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 14, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant... Cast the lead several times. 
No bottom at 80 fathoms.” * Daily distance: 56 miles, 2 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from Rio de Janeiro), 1,263 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 74° to 76°. Latitude 14°57’ S. Longitude 37° 45’ W. 

e 
English Brig “Richard” Spoken 

Log entry: 1837, September 15, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and cloudy with rain. At 6 A.M. made 
land on the larboard bow at 6 miles distance. Made and reduced sail as 
necessary. On a wind down helm. At 10:30 spoke the English brig Rich- 
ard of Liverpool bound to Bahia. Weather thick and hazy.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 97 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from Rio de 
Janeiro), 1,380 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 76°. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We arrived at Bahia [or St. 
Salvador; sometimes in Spanish as San Salvador] on the 15th.” 

Average distance traveled per day (per log), Rio de Janeiro to St. Sal- 
vador: [entry not clear, presumably 107-69/100 if 13 days are used} miles.’ 


September 16 to 18, 1837 
(At St. Salvador) 


e 

Log entry: 1837, September 16, Saturday: “Off Bahia. Commences 
with moderate breezes from the south and east and rainy. Standing in for 
the harbor of St. Salvador. Made and reduced sail as necessary. At 6:15 
came in to the harbor of St. Salvador in 7'/2 fathoms of water with lar- 
board anchor and 30 fathoms of chain. Furled sails and sent down royal 
yards. The fort bearing per compass S.E. !/2 E. Cape St. Antonio S.S.W. 
Ar 9 loosed sails. At 11 saluted the Brazilian flag with 21 guns which was 
answered from the fort.” * Temperature range: 72° to 74°. 


ee ee ee 
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e 
Log entry: 1837, September 17, Sunday: “Off Bahia. Commences 


with moderate breezes and pleasant. Two Sardinian vessels arrived, Middle 


part rainy. At 9 loosed sails. At 11:10 mustered the crew and performed 
Divine Service.” * Temperature range: 74° to 76°. 
es 


Log entry: 1837, September 18, Monday: “Off Bahia. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. At 3:00 furled sails. Filled up with water. At 1] 
loosed sails.” * Temperature range: 73° to 79°. 


September 19 to October 27, 1837 
(St. Salvador to Norfolk) 


e 

Log entry: 1837, September 19, Tuesday: “Off Bahia. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Furled sails. Hailed a British packet for Rio. At 5:30 
hove short. At 7:30 hoisted on to second cutter. At 10 A.M. got underway 
and made sail. Crossed royal guards. At meridian Cape St. Antonio bore 
per compass N by E. Distance six miles.” * Temperature range: 77° to 
79°. [Daily distance of 12 miles, 0 fathoms not entered in log.] 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “We got underway on the 
19th, bound directly home. We now became impatient to reach the ter- 
mination of our toils and privations, which had not been few. Every 
breeze inspired hope, and was hailed with joy; and every calm cast a 
gloom almost amounting to despair.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 20, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. Secured the anchors and 
unbent the chain.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from St. Salvador), 87 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
75° to 78°. Latitude 13° 36’ S. Longitude 38° 11° 30” W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 21, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. At 2:30 unbent the gallant and bent the new 
main topsails.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from St. Salvador), 162 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 14° 42’ S. Longitude 37° 29’ 30° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 22, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences light and pleasant. Made and reduced sail as necessary.” * Daily 
distance: 73 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. 
Salvador), 235 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 78°. Latitude 
13° 53’ S. Longitude 36° 45’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 23, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Mod- 
erate breezes and fine weather.” * Daily distance: 72 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 308 miles, 0 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 75° to 77°. Latitude 12° 48’ S. Longitude 36° 15’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 24, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
menced light airs and pleasant. Some sail.” * Daily distance: 79 miles, 0 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 387 miles, 
0 fathoms. Temperature range: 74° to 80°. Latitude | 1° 44’ S. Longi- 
tude 35° 20° W. 


e 
Log entry: 1837, September 25, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Got the gig on board for repair. At meridian on 
a wind.” * Daily distance: 134 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from St. Salvador), 521 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 
76° to 77°. Latitude 9° 37’ S. Longitude 34° 49’ W. 





| The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. The total traversed distance for this segm 


which differs slightly from that in the daily log. 


ent is given as 1,400 miles in the summary log, 
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e 
Log entry: 1837, September 26, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. At 6:30 discovered land on the lee beam. At 6:50 
saw a light [apparently on shore]. Joined abaft the lee beam. Passed several 
fishing boats. At meridian starboard top mast and top gallant studding 
sails.” * Daily distance: 123 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from St. Salvador), 644 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° 
to 78°. Latitude 7° 13’ S. Longitude 34° 27’ W. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, September 27, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. The same sail.” * Daily distance: 169 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 
814 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 80°. Latitude 4° 05’ S. 
Longitude 34° 32’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 28, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. Set lower studding sail. Got the gig out to her 
davits.” * Daily distance: 180 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from St. Salvador), 994 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 
76° to 80°. Latitude 58° 00’ S. Longitude 34° 37’ W. 

e 
Equator Crossed for Sixth Time 

Log entry: 1837, September 29, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 136 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 1,131 miles, 0 fath- 
oms. Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 1° 20’ N. Longitude 35° 
20’ W. “Crossed the Line for the sixth time.” 

e 

Log entry: 1837, September 30, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant. Under same sail.” * Daily distance: 118 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 1,249 miles, 6 
fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 3° 14’ N. Longitude 35° 
56’ W. “Ex[{amined] C.K. Stribling.” 

e 


Log entry: 1837, October 1, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. Middle and latter parts squally with 
rain, thunder, and lightning. Under royals.” * Daily distance: 94 miles, 
6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 1,344 
miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 81°. Latitude 4° 36’ N. 
Longitude 36° 27’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, October 2, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At meridian all the larboard studding sails.” 
* Daily distance: 62 miles, 2 fathoms; total distance to date (measured 
from St. Salvador), 1,406 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 
81°. Latitude 5° 20’ N. Longitude 36° 16’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, October 3, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
light rain and pleasant [“pleasant” crossed out]. Cloudy with rain. Middle 
part pleasant. Latter squally with rain.” * Daily distance: 41 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 1,448 miles, 
4 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 81°. Latitude 5° 33’ N. Longi- 
tude 36° 45’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, October 4, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
light baffling airs and rainy. Middle part squally with rain. Ends pleasant. 
All the starboard studding sails.” * Daily distance: 129 miles, 6 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 1,578 miles, 2 fathoms. 
‘Temperature range: 77° to 80°. Latitude 7° 42’ N. Longitude 38° 00’ W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, October 5, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 

squally with occasional light rain. Middle and latter part pleasant. 


Starboard fore topsail and top gallant studding sails.” * Daily distance: 
137 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 
1,715 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 78° to 81°. Latitude 9° 23’ 
N. Longitude 39° 49’ 45” W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 6, Friday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with moderate breezes and pleasant. All starboard studding sails at merid- 
ian.” * Daily distance: 126 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (mea- 
sured from St. Salvador), 1,841 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° 
to 81°. Latitude 10° 55’ N. Longitude 41° 30’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 7, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and pleasant weather. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 164 miles, 
4 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 2,005 
miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 12° 28’ N. 
Longitude 43° 58’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 8, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
moderate breezes and squally appearances. Ends pleasant. At 11 mus- 
tered the crew and performed Divine Services.” * Daily distance: 203 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 
2,209 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 81°. Latitude 14° 
38’ N. Longitude 47° 09’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 9, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and fine weather. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 197 miles, 6 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 2,407 
miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 15° 36’ N. 
Longitude 50° 52’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 10, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moder- 
ate breezes and fine weather. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 193 miles, 4 
fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 2,600 miles, 
6 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 16° 27’ N. Longi- 
tude 54° 20’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 11, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Mod- 
erate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 a squall. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 
194 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 
2,794 miles, 6 fathoms. Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 18° 15’ 
N. Longitude 57° 26’ W. 


e 

Log entry: 1837, October 12, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 180 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 2,975 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 79° to 81°. Latitude 19° 56’ N. Longitude 60° 26° W. 

. 

Log entry: 1837, October 13, Friday: “Aclantic Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Same sail.” * Daily distance: 143 miles, 2 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,118 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 78° to 80°. Latitude 21° 12’ N. Longitude 62°53’ W. 

e 
Lunar Eclipse Observed 

Log entry: 1837, October 14, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Moderate 
breezes and pleasant. Same sail. In the evening observed a total eclipse of the 
moon from 6 to 9 P.M.” ¢ Daily distance: 113 miles, 6 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,232 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 22° 40’ N. Longitude 64° 33° W. 

e 

Log entry: 1837, October 15, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commenced 
with light breezes and pleasant. Brig in sight ahead. Made and shortened 
sail as required.” * Daily distance: 75 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to 
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date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,307 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 80° to 82°. Latitude 23° 48’ N. Longitude 65° 34’ W. 
Narrative: The Peacock has entered an active shipping lane, and from 


this point onward many sails would be seen, 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 16, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
menced with squally appearances and pleasant. Same sail.” * Daily dis- 
tance: 103 miles, 0 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. 
Salvador), 3,410 miles, 2 fathoms. Temperature range: 76° to 79°. Lati- 
tude 24° 59’ N. Longitude 67° 06’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 17, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Light 
breezes and pleasant. At 1 discovered a sail ahead. At daylight heavy rain. 
Same sail.” * Daily distance: 73 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date 
(measured from St. Salvador), 3,484 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 
78° to 80°. Latitude 25° 51’ N. Longitude 68° 15’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 18, Wednesday: “Adantic Ocean. Light 
breezes and pleasant. At daylight discovered a sail on the starboard bow. 
At 7:30 set all the larboard studding sails. At 8:30 took in all the starboard 
studding sails.” * Daily distance: 53 miles, 4 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,537 miles, 4 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 78° to 81°. Latitude 26° 41’ N. Longitude 69° 33’ W. 
Later log note: “{additional] Distance not recorded on 18th: 27 miles, 
6 fathoms.”! 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 19, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Light airs 
and pleasant. Middle part squally appearances with heavy rain, thunder 
and lightning. Latter part rainy. At 11:30 cleared away. Discovered a sail on 
the larboard bow.” * Daily distance: 25 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to 
date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,591 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature 
range: 76° to 81°. Latitude 27° 30’ N. Longitude 69° 46’ W. 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 20, Friday: “Adiantic Ocean. Light breezes 
and pleasant. At | showed our colors and fired a gun ahead of the chase. 
Brig showed English colors. At6 A.M. made a sail on the starboard bow. All 
the starboard studding sails.” * Daily distance: 58 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,649 miles, 0 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 79°. Latitude 28° 12’ N. Longitude 70° 30’ W. 
Later log note: “{additional] Distance not recorded on 20th: 3 miles.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 21, Saturday: “Atlantic Ocean. Light breezes 
and pleasant. Same sails.” * Daily distance: 57 miles, 2 fathoms; total dis- 
tance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,709 miles, 2 fathoms. Tem- 
perature range: 76° to 79°. Latitude 29° 02’ N. Longitude 71° 18’ W. 
° 
Log entry: 1837, October 22, Sunday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
with light airs and pleasant. At 4:15 discovered a sail on the lee bow. At 11 
performed Divine Service and mustered the crew. Under royals.” * Daily 
distance: 83 miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. 
Salvador), 3,793 miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature range: 75° to 79°. Lati- 
tude 29° 52’ N. Longitude 72° 29’ W. 
° 
Log entry: 1837, October 23, Monday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
fresh breezes and pleasant. At sunset single reefed the topsails. At 11:15 
discovered a brig on the lee bow.” * Daily distance: 122 miles, 4 fathoms; 
total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 3,915 miles, 4 fathoms. 
Temperature range: 72° to 77°. Latitude 31° 30’ N. Longitude 74° 20° W. 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “Our anxieties and impatience 
increased as the distance lessened, and the last few days of the voyage 
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round the world were spent in conjecturing and speculating upon the day 
of arrival. Every heart beat high with hope; yet there was mingled with it 
an emotion of fear—a foreboding that we might not meet all who were 
dear to us, as we had left them. Eight months had passed since any of us 
had heard from our friends, and, in that period, how many might not 
have been swept from among the living? The home-staying can hardly 
comprehend the emotions which sway the breast of the sea-weary voyager 
as he approaches the coast of his country after years of absence, nor appre- 
ciate the gleams of joy shot up from the depths of the heart, at the cheer- 
ing cry of, ‘Land, ho!” 
° 

Log entry: 1837, October 24, Tuesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Commences 
moderate breezes and pleasant. At 5:30 discovered a brig ahead. Exercised 
the crew at general quarters.” * Daily distance: 98 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 4,044 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Temperature: 75°. Latitude 33° 00’ N. Longitude 75° 09’ W. 

Narrative: The ship is approaching its final port, is off the Atlantic 
coast of America, and the captain does not seem to be particularly con- 
cerned when other ships are encountered—seemingly not making much 


of an effort to contact them. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, October 25, Wednesday: “Atlantic Ocean. Light 
breezes and fine weather.” * Daily distance: 43 miles, 0 fathoms; total 
distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 4,087 miles, 6 fathoms. 
Latitude 33° 51’ N. Longitude 75° 05’ W. 

e 
Coast of Virginia in Sight 

Log entry: 1837, October 26, Thursday: “Atlantic Ocean. Com- 
mences with light airs and calm and passing clouds. At sunset squally 
appearances. At 1 A.M. spoke an American brig from Havana bound to 
Baltimore. At 2:30 sounded in 25 fathoms (gray sand). At daylight made 
sail. Several sails in sight.” * Daily distance: 134 miles, 4 fathoms; total 
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distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 4,222 miles, 2 fathoms. 
Latitude 36° 08’ N. Longitude 75° 36’ W. 

W.S.W. Ruschenberger commentary: “The long wished-for hour 
arrived. On the 26th of October we descried the coast of Virginia, and 
soon after a graceful pilot boat caught our view. In an hour more the pilot 
came on board, but could give us no information, not even a newspaper, 
and it was not till the next day the Peacock anchored opposite to the city of 
Norfolk, after an absence of more than two years and a half.” 

e 
Home At Last! 

Log entry: 1837, October 27, Friday: “Coast of N. America. Com- 
mences with moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2:30 took a pilot on board. 
At sunset Cape Henry light bore per compass N.W. by W. '/2 W. 6 to 8 
standing up Chesapeake Bay for Hampton Roads. At 8 calm. Came into '/2 
less 10 fathoms. Middle part squally with rain. Veered 80 feet chain. Sent 
down royal and top gallant yards. At 6:45 called all hands up anchor. At 8 
got underway with fore and aft sails. Wore ship and stood in to Hampton 
Roads. At 10:30 turned out reefs. At 11:30 came to in five fathoms water 
between the forts. Veered to 30 feet larboard chain.” * Daily distance: 40 
miles, 6 fathoms; total distance to date (measured from St. Salvador), 4,263 
miles, 0 fathoms. Temperature: 51° to 69°. Coordinates not recorded, 

Narrative: The preceding is the last regular daily entry in the main 
part of the log; later entries were done after the ship arrived in port. 

Arrival of the Peacock, as published in Niles’ Register, November 4, 1837: 


The United States ship Peacock, C.K. Stribling, Esq. commander, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore E.P. Kennedy, 37 days 
from Bahia, came into the capes of Virginia on Wednesday morn- 
ing the 25th inst. And arrived at Norfolk on Friday the 27th. 

The Peacock sailed from New York on the 23d of April 1835, 
and has circumnavigated the world, touching at Rio de Janeiro, 
Zanzibar, Muscat, Bombay, Ceylon, Java, Sychang islands, Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Macao, in China. She sailed thence, June 23d, 
1836, for the United States, via Cape Horn, touching at the Bonin 
and Sandwich islands, Monterey in Upper California, Mazatlan, 
San Blas and Acapulco, in Mexico; Payta, Huacho, Callao, and 
Pisco in Peru; Juan Fernandez and Valparaiso; remaining some 
months on the coast of South America, whence, after the arrival of 
the North Carolina, she sailed for Norfolk. 

The Peacock has been absent two years and six months, hav- 
ing been in that period, 524 days at sea, and has sailed 54,128 
miles per log. 

Though five different epidemics have passed through the ship, 
and the number of sick has at times been very great, the deaths 
among the crew have been only 10, and the health of the officers 
and crew is now completely re-established. 

The visit of the Peacock to these different countries has no 
doubt been attended with considerable benefit to the interests of 
our commerce; and we trust that the attention of our government 
having been turned to this subject, the large amount of American 
property in the eastern seas will not again be left without the pro- 
tection of our navy. Twenty distressed American seamen have been 
brought from Rio de Janeiro, as passengers, in addition to a num- 
ber shipped at different ports in the cruise. 

List of officers attached to the United States ship Peacock, 
October 26, 1837. 

Edmund P. Kennedy, esq. commodore; C.K. Stribling, esq. 


commander (acting); lieutenants, Charles C. Turner, Murray 


Mason, Richard L. Page, Sylvanus W. Goden, Thomas R. Rootes 
(acting); fleet surgeon, W.S.W. Ruschenberger; assistant surgeon 
Wm. F. McClenahan; acting master B.S.B. Darlington; 
commodore’s secretary (acting purser) Edw. Whelen; midshipmen 
James I. Forbes, Edw. $. Hutter, Charles M. Robinson, Charles 
Richardson, William S. Drayton, George W. Chapman, William 
G. Benham, Henry Cadwalader, R. Delancy Izard, Louis McLane; 
captains clerk John Clark; acting boatswain V.R. Hall; gunner 
A.S. Lewis; acting sailmaker James B. Ferguson; acting carpenter 


N.S. Lee; lieut. Charles H. Duryea, passenger. 


Average distance traveled per day (per log), St. Salvador to Nor- 
folk: \12-7/38 miles.’ 
e 
Passengers Sent to Shore 
Log entry: 1837, October 28, Saturday: “Off the hospital. Norfolk. 
Moderate breezes and pleasant. At 2 moored ship with 45 fathoms on the 
larboard chain and 40 on the starboard. Sent the passengers and some of 
the schooner’s men on shore.” 
e 
Java Saluted 
Log entry: 1837, October 29, Sunday: “Fresh breezes and pleasant. 
At 2 fired a salute of 13 guns and hoisted the Red Broad Pendent.’ An- 


swered by an equal number from the Java. 
e 


Log entry: 1837, October 30, Monday: “Fresh breezes and pleasant.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, October 31, Tuesday: “Moderate breezes from the 
northward and westward and pleasant. Sent five men to the hospital.” 
e 
Log entry: 1837, November 1, Wednesday: “Moderate breezes from 
the north and fine weather. Sent the powder on shore.” 


[No entries for the next few days] 
e 


End of the Voyage: Crew Goes Ashore 
Log entry: 1837, November 8 [last and final entry]: “Sailed up to 
the Navy Yard, hauled into dry dock, stripped and received our leaves. L. 
McLane, Jr.” 


e 
TOTAL DISTANCE TRAVELLED FOR ENTIRE VOYAGE, April 
23, 1835 to October 27, 1837 (per log): 52,031 miles (or, per an ac- 
count in Niles’ Register, November 4, 1837, apparently from another log 
of the same voyage, 54,128 miles). 


Obituaries and Tributes to Roberts 
The following appeared in the New York Gazette, date not 


known: * 


Edmund Roberts.—We announced yesterday the death of this 
gentleman at Macao, in June last. A friend, who was intimate with 
him, has furnished us with the following sketch of his life, which 
is not destitute of interest: — 

Mr. Roberts was sent out by the government of the United 
States, about five years since, to conclude a commercial treaty with 
the King of Siam, and was singularly successful in his mission. 

After having accomplished the object of his mission, he returned 





| This cotal differs from that given in the log kept by Louis McLane, Jr. (and others) and may indicate that more than one log was kept of the voyage. 


2 The average distance, including the fraction, is per a summary page in the back of the log. 


Indicating that Commodore Kennedy had left the ship, and that it was now under the direction of another officer. 


4 Undated clipping preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society; the obituary had been copied by another newspaper from the New York Gazette. 
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to the United States, and had the satisfaction of receiving the mer- 
ited thanks of his government. He was subsequently appointed gen- 
eral commercial agent for the China Seas, and left home, about 
three years since, to fulfill the duties of that appointment.—Since 
that time he has visited all the ports in which the American squad- 
ron has touched, and a scientific account of his researches are in 
preparation for the press, the first volume of which will shortly be 
published. It cannot fail to be a valuable work, in regard to general 
information of the character of the Orientals, among whom he has 
sojourned, their mercantile history, statistics, &c. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Roberts was attached to the U.S. 
Sloop of War Peacock, the crew of which had suffered severely by 
sickness incident to the climate, no less than ninety having been 
taken to the hospitals, and among them several officers. 

Mr. Roberts was about fifty-five years of age, a native of Ports- 
mouth, NH, where in early life he had been a successful ship master, 
but for many years, from fortuitous circumstances, he was obliged 
to yield to the overwhelming influences of the times. Mr. R. mar- 
ried in early life the daughter of Judge Langdon, and niece of Gov. 
Langdon, and has left behind him an interesting family of daugh- 
ters, Mrs. R. having died while he was absent on his first mission. 
His loss will be deeply deplored by them and by the whole com- 
munity in which he was known and universally respected. 

Mr. R. had been an extensive and scientific traveler over many 
parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, but most particularly in all parts 
of South America, where he resided many years. 

—WN.Y. Gazette 


In his hometown of Portsmouth, the Journal of Literature and 
Politics published this on November 19, 1836: 


Died at Macao, in China, on the eleventh [sic] of June last, 
our valuable and extensively beloved fellow citizen, EDMUND 
ROBERTS, Esq. He was in the employment of our government as 
a Commercial Agent, and sailed from this country about two years 
since in the United States Ship Peacock, accompanied by the United 
States Schooner Enterprise. 

Having visited Siam and concluded the treaty which he had 
made with that government on a former voyage, he sailed for 
Cochin-China with the hope of effecting there also a negotiation, 
but it failed from want of an interpreter. At Siam, the crew con- 
tracted a malignant disease, which proved extensively fatal. Among 
the persons attacked was Mr. Roberts, soon after the arrival of the 
ships at Macao, which occurred on the 26th of May last. He was 
immediately taken on shore to the house of the English consul 
there, and after a few days, gave alarming proof of the power of his 
disorder.' The best of medical ability and attention, and the ut- 
most care and kindness were exerted to save his valuable life, but 
notwithstanding his strength of constitution, abstemious habits 
and familiarity with hot climates, no human exertions could save 
him, and his spirit fled, as we trust, to a better world. The high 
estimation in which he was held, as well as the responsible station 
that he filled, caused his funeral to be delayed for several days, 
that every homage of respect might be paid to his remains on that 
melancholy occasion. 

Thus has fallen in a strange land, and thus has been by strang- 
ers honored and by strangers mourned, one of the most noble, gen- 
erous, honest, and benevolent of our citizens, a fond and devoted 
father, a true and zealous friend, an intelligent, energetic, honorable 
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and enterprising man. Thus has fallen a most able, judicious, and 
efficient public officer, who has long served his country most faith- 
fully and successfully, in advancing her commercial interests, and 
also has now yielded his life in her cause. 

The tidings of his decease were received here with universal 
surprise and gloom, and scarcely one could have been taken from 
us, that would have left a more painful void, or have been more 
deeply lamented. He had so much intelligence, discernment, and 
good sense, decision of purpose and kindness of heart, dignity of 
person and gentleness of manners, firmness of principle and pu- 
rity of feeling, equality of disposition and delightful cheerfulness, 
that he commanded respect and regard, wherever he was known. 
Vicissitudes of fortune, that would have overwhelmed others, 
served with him only as the development of bolder expedients and 
nobler energies. This was proved by his adventurous enterprise to 
Zanzibar; when disappointment and defeat followed him there, 
he devised the policy of enlarging and regulating our commercial 
intercourse in the Indian Ocean. 

Scenes of danger that would have appalled others, served but 
to evince the fertility of his resources and the uncommon forti- 
tude of his spirit. This appears from the fact, that when the Pea- 
cock had struck upon the rocks of the Isle of Maceira, in the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, and destruction was momently threatened to 
the vessel and crew, he proposed to go in an open boat for some 
hundreds of miles, to Muscat, and seek aid and protection from 
the Sultan. That perilous enterprise he fortunately accomplished 
at the hazard of his life, from the dangers of the sea and of pirates 
constantly pursuing them, and of scorching suns and drenching 
rains, and a scarcity of provisions. 

His vigorous frame, enlightened mind and undaunted brav- 
ery have been the means of carrying him safely through uncom- 
mon perils; and his life presents a variety of romantic adventures. 
In an eminent manner was he qualified for the duties so flatter- 
ingly and honorably committed to him by our government. His 
talents, person, constitution, judgment, decision, self-possession, 
intrepidity, and address, all conspired to render him abundantly 
faithful and prosperous in his commercial agency.—His worth 
and his virtues shall ever be held by us, in most grateful and last- 
ing remembrance. Deeply do we all bewail the loss of one distin- 
guished for so many excellencies. With our fellow-citizens, and 
his friends, do we mingle our lively sympathies under this severe 
bereavement, but with intense emotion do we sympathize with 
that family who have lost the best of fathers, the dearest and most 


precious of friends. 


The Roberts Shipboard Library 


Edmund Roberts built a fine library from which selected vol- 
umes were taken to sea. A listing of his books from his diplomatic 
mission voyage departing the United States in 1835 reflects the 
diversity of his tastes and the resources he drew upon for voyages 
to distant lands. To view the books in one’s library is to know a 


person’ interests, it has been said:* 


The Lives of Celebrated Spaniards, « New Testament in Spanish. * 
Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier. © Denons Travels. * Mills 
British India, 6 vol. * Percys Anecdotes. * History of Chili, 2 vols. * 
History of the Indian Archipelago, 3 vol. * Goods Book of Nature. * 





| Actually, Roberts was taken to the home of an American businessman, William S. Wetmore. 


. Me We et . . : ; = sa) Garietu: Titles areiorten “§ itles” yroximations, and are given as listed 
2 Books in a listing in the order as compiled for his estate; preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society. Titles are often short titles” or approxim g 


in the Roberts papers. Orthography is variable. 
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Chinese Repository, 3 vol. * Elliots American Diplomatic Code, 2 vols. 

* Gil Blas, 2 vols. * Child Harolds Pilgrimage. * Ceylon Almanack. * 
Common Prayer. * Noor’ Oriental Fragments. * Finlays Siam and 
Cochin-China. * Oriental Commerce. * Beauties of Noor. * Raffles 
History of Java, 2 vols. * Marsden History of Sumatra. * The Gospel of 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles in the Persian Language. * Cordiniu 
Ceylon, 2 vols. * Crawfurd Cochin-China and Siam. * Discovery in 

Adventure in Africa. * Lay of an Irish Harp. * Beauties of Stern. * 
Dictionary of Quotations. * Turner Sacred History of the World, 2 vols. 

* Power of Religion. * Cartas de Cabaruz. * Wards * Elizabeth, or the 
exiles in Siberia. * Journal from Salem to Indian Ocean. + Life of Bishop 

Heber, 2 vols. * Luis de Camoens Poems. * Newmans Marine Dictio- 
nary. * Wild Irish Girl. * Sterni Works in 5 vols. * Life of Gardener. * 
Dictionary of Latin and English Idioms and Phrases. * Conchologists 
Companion. * Humboldts Travels and Researches. * Russels Egypt. * 
Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature, * Demonology and Witch- 

craft. * South African Almanack and Discovery. * Memoirs of Mrs. 

Tudson. * Lives of Celebrated Travelers, 3 vols. © Burns’ Travels in 

Botehara, 3 vols. * Nubia and Abyssinia. * History of Persia. * British 
India, 3 vols. * Espriellas Letters. * Cartas Maruceas. * Children of the 
Abbey. * Conchology - Brown and Woodarch - 2 vols. * Circular of the 
Philadelphia Museum. * Don Quixote, 4 vols. * Gilchrist and East 
India Guide and Vade-Mecum. * Extracts from the Journal of an excur- 
sion to explore the Mahallaganga. * Kays Travels and Researches in 
Craffraria. * Sketches of China. * Salmagundi, 2 vols. * Owens Voy- 

ages, 2 vols. * Turky and Greece by Slade, 2 vols. * China by Gutzlaff, 
2 vols. * Capt. Halls account of the Great Lo-Choo Island. * Political 
grammar of the United States. * Snellies Philosophy * Narrative of a 
Visit to Brasil, Chili, Peru & Sandwich Isls. * Spanish Grammar. * 
Voyage to Demerary. * New Testament in the Marathee Language. * 
Spanish Dictionary, 2 vols. * Whites Voyage to the China Seas. * Baylies 
Historical memoirs of Plymouth, 2 vols. * British Drama, 2 vols. * 

Letters from the Mountains, 2 vol. 


Edmund Roberts’ correspondence, as preserved today in his 
family papers, while hardly letter perfect, conveys his thoughts 
clearly and convincingly. He had a way with words, and drafts of 
his letters reveal that upon second reading he often substituted one 
phrase for another, taking this effort even though the emendation 
might result in but a subtle change. As an example, in a letter he 
wrote in 1828, part of a sentence originally written as “losses might 
be made good by undertaking a voyage,” was changed to read: 
“losses might be repaired by undertaking a voyage.” 


Roberts’ Son-in-Law Assists with Claim 


The following letter is from Amasa J. Parker, serving in the 
House of Representatives, Washington, to his wife Harriet, daughter 
of Edmund Roberts: 


weather uncommonly fine even for this place. 

Last night I went to Mrs. Kendall's party.' Before I went I was 
extravagant enough to pay 10 dollars for a splendid pair of opera 
boots—for I was afraid of taking cold if 1 wore pumps and silk 
stockings. It was a perfect jam [was crowded]. Four rooms below 
viz. a front and back parlor on each side of the hall were thronged 
and two rooms upstairs were thrown open with card tables and 
cards, 

I danced three times. Is not that a great effort for me? I must 
say, I rather enjoyed it though. 

I could not help but wishing and was saying that I wanted very 
much to have you there. I think you would be exceedingly agreeable 
at such a party. I was very temperate. The little wine furnished was 
drunk up before I found its locality. The ice cream was snatched off 
the servers as fast as it appeared and was very good. 

I left at 2 past 10. Some stayed an hour later. Mrs. Hobbie and 
Augusta were there.’ I think the latter will improve here. She ap- 
peared very well. 

A new style of presentation was adopted. On entering the room 
a person asked the name and then called the name out very loud. 
Then the guest walked forward and paid his respects to Madam 
and Mr. Kendall. Some strange blunders occurred. Gen. 
Drumgoole of our house gave his name and the annunciator, not 
understanding the name, called out Gen. Rumgoole, which was 
odd because Gen. D. does take a drop. 

On the whole everything passed off well. The ladies had every 
variety of dress. A fine music enlivened the scene—they were sta- 
tioned back of the back parlor. The French minister and suite were 
there and all the magnates of the nation. 

Mrs. Woodbury and Mrs. Forsyth gave future invitations to 
parties for Monday evening the 8th and [unclear] night. I intend 
to go to both, staying a short time at each. 

Yesterday I took part in the debate on the question of the Mis- 
sissippi election. Bell, the head of the Whigs, offered an obnox- 
ious resolution which we fought and on my motion was laid on 
the table. I shall not write out my speech this time. We carried my 
motion 96 to 92. Close voting. 

I am every day managing to get through the claims of the 
legal representatives of Mr. Roberts. The business is progressing. 
A report will be made by the committee in a few days. Whether I 
shall get the claim through both houses remains doubtful. 

Doct. Ruschenberger informed me that he understood from 
your father that he had an insurance on his life. I have written to 
Sarah to make inquiry how it is. 

Love to all, 

Yours, 


A.J. Parker 


Epilogue for Edmund Roberts 


January 4, 1838 

This morning I had the satisfaction of receiving your letter. I 
think the date is 27th ult., informing me your health is improv- 
ing which is exceedingly gratifying to me. I long to hear that 
you have entirely recovered. The weather here today is delight- 
ful, almost as warm as summer. The sun shines gloriously and 
the grass around the Capitol looks almost green. I find the 


In due course Edmund Roberts’ estate was probated. Eventu- 
ally, assets included $10,000 on account at a bank, a valid draft 
for $5,500 payable in Canton, about $5,000 from the government 
for his spoliation claim (his claim to Congress had been for slightly 
more than $7,300, based upon $4,000 as the estimated value of 
the Victory which had been interned in Cherbourg in 1808; $2,000 





' Mrs. Amos Kendall. Amos Kendall (1789-1869), who began his career as a journalist, was very important in the Jackson administration. Harriet Martineau wrote of him: “I was 
fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of the invincible Amos Kendall, one of the most remarkable men in America. He is supposed to be the moving spring of the administration; the 
thinker, planner, and doer; but it is all in the dark.” (Cf. Appleton’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography) 

2 Wife of Selah R. Hobbie, of Delhi, NY, first assistant postmaster of the United States. 
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for her cargo; and the balance being interest), and $7,000 pro- 
vided by the government in 1839 as compensation for expenses 
and efforts relating to his first (1832-1834) voyage. 


An inventory of his estate included his library (delineated above) 
and the following items, among other things:! 


Three boxes containing “Ceylon works,” apparently books and 
other items relating to this island. 

“One wooden box containing two hats, shoes. 

“3 smaller boxes, esp. books.” 

“1 box marked “Emd Roberts Portsmouth N.H. No. 4.” 

“1 box marked “Edmd Roberts, shawls.” 


“1 box No. 2 unknown articles.” 


It can be said that Edmund Roberts was a true pioneer in 
American diplomacy in the region he visited. He conducted his 
business on a high level, with intrigue and deception noticeably 
absent, although he did maintain normal privacy concerning his 
plans and many activities until it was appropriate to disclose what 
had happened. The friendships developed in Muscat and Siam were 


warm and sincere. 


Two decades later Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 
“opened” Japan to American trade, and much glory was rightfully 
given to him and to his diplomatic associate, Townshend Harris. 
In the process, much of what Roberts did has been forgotten, in- 
cluding by prominent historians who have chronicled the Andrew 
Jackson era. Perhaps it is time that Roberts’ contributions be brought 
to the attention of the present generation of scholars. 


The reminiscences of long-time legislator, Sen. Thomas Hart 
Benton, included this as part of a discussion of foreign accom- 
plishments under the presidency of Andrew Jackson: * 


“10. Treaty of Amity and Commerce with Siam. This was 
concluded in March 1833, Mr. Edmund Roberts the negotiator 
on the part of the United States, and contained the provisions in 
behalf of American citizens and commerce which had been agreed 
upon in the treaty with the Sublime Porte, which was itself prin- 
cipally framed upon that with Morocco in 1787; and which may 
well become the model of all that may be made, in all time to 
come, with all the Oriental nations. 

“11. The same with the Sultan of Muscat. 


An 1888 Biographical Sketch of Roberts 


The following is from Appletons Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy, Vol. V, Pickering-Sumter, edited by James Grant Wilson 
and John Fiske, 1888: * 


Roberts, Edmund Quincy * Diplomatist, b. in Portsmouth, 
NH, 29 June, 1784; d. in Macao, China, 12 June, 1836. Waiving 
an appointment as midshipman at the age of 13 in the U.S. Navy, 
he entered upon a mercantile career, living in Buenos Ayres, and 
then in London until he was 24 years old. He was an extensive 


ship owner, and lost heavily by the Spanish and French privateers. 

In 1827 he chartered the ship Mary Ann and sailed to Zanzi- 
bar, meeting the sultan and establishing a friendship that after- 
ward developed into treaty relations with the United States. Mak- 
ing further voyages to ports on the Indian Ocean, he studied the 
possible openings to American trade. On his return, with the as- 
sistance of Levi Woodbury, his suggestions were brought before 
Congress, and in consequence the U.S. vessels Peacock and Boxer 
were sent out, with Mr. Roberts as special diplomatic agent, to 
make treaties with Muscat, Siam, and Cochin-China. His suc- 
cesses during a voyage of 26 months are detailed in his posthu- 
mous volume, “Embassy to the Eastern Courts” (New York, 1837). 

Leaving again in 1835 in the Peacock, to exchange ratifica- 
tions of the treaties that had been made with Muscat and Siam, 
and to visit Japan with like purpose, he died at Macao of fever 
that he had contracted in Siam. A monument over his grave, erected 
by Americans in China, and a memorial window in St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, N.H., presented by his granddaughter, Mrs. 
John V.L. Pruyn, of Albany, NY., keep alive the memory of the 
first American diplomatist in Asia, whose unfinished work was 
consummated by Matthew Perry and Townshend Harris. 

—His daughter, Sarah, author, b. in Portsmouth, NH 26 July, 
1812; d. in New York City, 16 March, 1869, married Dr. James 
Boyle on 20 Sept., 1858, and after his death married the Rey. 
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D.* She was the author of “My Childhood” 
(New York, 1852) and “My Step-Mother” (1857). Her best-known 
poem is “The Voice of the Grass.” 


A Twentieth-Century 
Biographical Sketch of Roberts 


The following is from Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 8: 


ROBERTS, EDMUND (June 29, 1784-June 12, 1836), 
merchant and special diplomatic agent of the United States in the 
Far East, was born at Portsmouth, NH, to Captain Edmund and 
Sarah Griffiths Roberts. His father died when Edmund was a small 
child; his mother when he was sixteen, leaving him to the care of 
his bachelor uncle, Capt. [Josiah] Joshua Roberts, a merchant then 
at Buenos Aires. After eight years of commercial apprenticeship 
and travel he succeeded upon his uncle's death to a substantial 
business. Returning to Portsmouth he was married in September 
1808 to Catharine Langdon, daughter of a distinguished Ports- 
mouth family. The Berlin and Milan decrees injured his mercan- 
tile business. French and Spanish privateers caused him heavy 
losses, and although he eventually recovered small amounts from 
the French government, he remained in straitened circumstances 
until his death. In 1823 he was appointed American consul at 
Demerara, British Guiana, but apparently did not serve. Four years 
later he borrowed money, chartered the brig Mary Ann, and sailed 
to Zanzibar. There he encountered costly delays and a vexatious 
government monopoly of trade. He protested vigorously to the 
ruler of Zanzibar, the Sultan of Muscat, formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that potentate, visited Bombay, and returned home 
to urge upon his kinsman through marriage, Senator Levi 


5 





| Inventory in the Roberts papers preserved by the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


2 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View; or, a History of the Working of the American Government for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1850. Vol. I, p. 608. 


3 Published by D. Appleton and Company, New York. Fiske was an accomplished numismatist, and in the 1850s he ha 


of any numismatic connection Roberts may have had with the 1804 dollar, although Fiske was certainly aware of the fame of the 1804 in general. 


4 This is not correct; the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody was the husband of Sarah's sister, Catharine Whipple Roberts. 


5 Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1964. 
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d been especially active in the hobby. He had no way of knowing 
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Woodbury of New Hampshire, a mission to the Far East to nego- 
tiate a number of commercial treaties. Roberts also urged that 
American naval vessels be sent occasionally to the Indian Ocean. 
John Shellaber, American consul at Batavia, was advocating a simi- 
lar mission and hoping to receive the appointment. But through 
the influence of Woodbury, who had become Jackson’ secretary 
of the navy, Roberts was appointed on Jan. 26, 1832, special agent 
of the United States to negotiate treaties with Muscat, Siam, and 
Cochin-China. On Oct. 28, 1832, he was authorized to negotiate 
also with Japan if practicable, and was instructed to investigate 
the operations of the British East India Company. His mission, 
however, was to be secret, and he was given as “ostensible employ- 
ment” the position of clerk to the commander of the United States 


vored-nation clause. Although he had received further instruc- 
tions to proceed to Japan, he thought it unwise and returned to 
Portsmouth, arriving in April 1834. In March of the following 
year Secretary of State Forsyth instructed him to proceed to 
Muscat and Siam to exchange the ratifications of the treaties he 
had negotiated and to attempt to negotiate commercial treaties 
with Cochin-China and Japan. After successful visits to Muscat 
and Siam, he contracted a disease which caused his death at 
Macao on June 12, 1836. His treaties with Muscat and Siam 
were proclaimed June 24, 1837. 


The Darlington Gift 


sloop Peacock at $1,500 a year. 
Roberts went first to Cochin-China, but disagreeing with 
the authorities upon questions of etiquette, sailed for Bangkok 


After returning to America, B.S.B. Darlington, who had served 
as an officer on the voyage, donated gifts to the Chester County 
Cabinet of Natural Sciences, Westchester, Pennsylvania. These 


where on Mar. 20, 1833, he concluded a treaty of amity and 
commerce with Siam. The treaty freed American trade with Siam 
from governmental monopoly and from all export and import 
duties. The Peacock then sailed to Muscat where Roberts signed 
on Sept. 21, 1833, a treaty of amity and commerce with the 
Sultan. This treaty granted the American consul extraterritorial 
powers, fixed duties at five percent, and contained a most-fa- 


items were described in the 1840s as:! 


A very few engravings and about 400 coins (300 copper and 
100 silver), among which are 86 silver and 59 copper coins from 
21 different governments, collected during the circumnavigating 
cruise of the United States ship Peacock, in 1835-'37, by the late 
Lieutenant Darlington, United States Navy, and presented by him. 








! Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 85. This was the result of a survey undertaken circa 1849 by Charles Coffin Jewett on behalf of the 


newly formed (1846) Smithsonian Institution. 
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Voyage Planned 


Following the diplomatic success achieved by the late Special 
Agent Roberts, another squadron was sent to visit ports on and 
near the Indian Ocean and Malaysia, including Muscat and Siam. 
The purpose of the voyage was to “show the flag,” and, as it turned 
out, to engage in what historians would later call “gunboat diplo- 
macy.” However, there was no envoy or diplomatic agent aboard, 
nor was it intended to negotiate any new treaties. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle, September 7, 1837, included this: ' 


Capt. George C. Read has been appointed to the command of 
the U.S. frigate Columbia, now at Norfolk, and nearly ready for 
sea. It is believed that her destination is the East Indies, and that 
she will sail in two or three months. The only other officers or- 
dered as yet are G.J. Pendergast, as first lieutenant, and F.G. 
McCauley, purser. 


On May 6, 1838, the ship-of-the-line U.S.S. Columbia, mount- 
ing 44 guns and with about 500 men aboard, was joined by the 
war sloop or corvette U.S.S. John Adams, under Captain Thomas 
W. Wyman, to form the East India Squadron to embark on a trip 
around the world. The Columbia, a relatively new vessel built and 
launched at the Navy Yard on March 9, 1836,’ was the flagship 
under the broad pennant of Commodore George C. Read. 


Sketches of the Voyage 


In a two-volume set of books published in 1840, Fitch W. Tay- 
lor, chaplain aboard the Columbia, told of visits to ports and other 
incidents during the voyage.’ These were the glory days of Ameri- 
cans at sea, and back home in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Boston, readers eagerly devoured chronicles detailing the ad- 
ventures of sailors on the open ocean and their experiences at re- 


mote, often romantic ports, where strange customs were observed. 


VOYAGE OF THE 
U.S.S. COLUMBIA 
1838-1840 


Herman Melville, Richard Henry Dana, Jr., and James Fenimore 
Cooper—to mention just three—drew upon their personal experi- 
ences aboard ship, and the stories related to them by others, to 
achieve great popularity and fame. Taylor's narrative of the Colum- 
bia is not filled with tales of mistreatment of soldiers by their of- 
ficers, or of attacks by pirates (except for a pirate-related incident 
in Sumatra). However, in connection with the preceding log of the 
U.S.S. Peacock, 1835-1837, and the stopping at some of the same 
ports—especially with visits scheduled to see the Sultan of Mus- 
cat and the King of Siam—it has relevance to the present study. 
In contrast to Melville’s dramatic commentaries in White-Jacket, 
which provide the reader with a “you are there” feeling, Taylor’ 
prose is lofty, somewhat poetic, very often “preachy,” and hardly 
guaranteed to keep the armchair adventurer glued to his seat. This 
commentary by Taylor, describing the evening before the ships 


departure, will suffice as a sample: 


We were set to sail the next day. This evening I met the wel- 
come of my friends. With two of them I walked to the edge of 
the stream, on the bosom of which the two ships were now so 
gently reposing, still half enveloped in the fog that weighed on 
the still surface of the stream. But it soon lifted, while we yet 
lingered on the green bank and heard the music beat the call, as 
the sun went down in its glory behind the pillars of the dark 
clouds, piled like Alps on Alps above each other, as the sunbeams 
threw upon their castellated peaks the last gleams of its depart- 
ing and indescribable glories. 

Here we still lingered, to watch the tints of gold, and crimson, 
and emerald green, as they melted away into the dun of earliest twi- 
light; when, as if by magic, the still lingering stratum of vapor, which 
hung around the two ships, rolled back, and left every cord of the 
beautiful frigate and her escort lined on the distant horizon behind 
them: while the crescent of the new moon, from the point where we 
were standing, seemed fixed, in its momentary rest, on the main- 


truck of the Columbia. Surely, if] could ever have believed in omens, 





I Published in Niles’ Register, September 9, p. 19. z 


2 Niles’ Register, March 12, 1836, carried news from Washington, datelined March 8, stating that the ship of war Columbia would be launc 


Yard. Many members of Congress were anticipated to be in attendance at the event. 


> The Flag Ship: Or a Voyage Around the World; in the United States Frigate Columbia; Attended by Her Consort the Sloop of War John Adams, and Bearing the 


hed in the morning of the next day at the Navy 


iP 
~nnant of Commodore George ( Read. 
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The Navy Yard at Washington, D.C., is seen on the far shore of the Potomac River. In the water is a warship similar to the U.S.S. 
Columbia, which was built there in March 1836. (Engraved from a painting by George Cook; published by Lewis P. Clover, New York, 1834) 


I should have interpreted this as a bright one, as I carried on my 
thoughts to the lands whither that dark courser was soon to speed, 
and heard at the same moment the roll, as the few beats of the drum 
came over the water, only to render doubly more still the breathless 
silence of this enchanting scene. 


Moreover, Taylor felt compelled to cast most of his narratives 
in the perceived glory of the Protestant religion, taking dead aim 
at Catholics (in particular) and non-believers. This emphasis re- 
sulted in a text that is very biased and somewhat cloying, much as 
were later books written by ministers who had visited the gold 
country of California circa 1849-1855 and had seen the American 
version of Sodom, called San Francisco. 


Perhaps this reflects why Melville's several books became fa- 
mous in the annals of the sea, while few have heard of ‘Taylor's 
work. It also reflects why the present writer has chosen to para- 
phrase and add narratives to the chronicle, with little repeated ver- 
batim. For the full story, and for much information on missionar- 
ies, Protestantism, etc., the present reader is referred to an original 
set of Taylor's work. Further, various observations of life in various 
ports, etc., related in previous chapters in connection with the voy- 
ages of the Peacock are not repeated here. 


Specific Taylor comments are indicated by quotation marks. 
Other text is modern commentary or paraphrasing. 


e 
Getting Ready 
1838, May 4: Fitch W. Taylor sent his personal effects aboard the 


Columbia. 





e 
1838, May 5: The ship sailed from Norfolk, Virginia. Accompanied 
by the U.S.S. John Adams, the ship traveled about 15 miles to Hampton 
Roads and dropped anchor near the “granite line of threatening fortifica- 
tion at Old Point.” 


e 
The Voyage Begins (Almost) 

1838, May 6: In Taylor's book, this day marked the outset of the voyage. 

“Our ships, for one week, lay at anchor in Hampton Roads. There was 
a daily communication with Norfolk by the steamer, which ran from Old 
Point to the city...” 

e 
Out to Sea 

1838, May (Sunday, a week later): “Commodore Read's lady had 
spent the week on board the Columbia; and by her courteous, accom- 
plished, and benevolent manners, won the high consideration and assured 
esteem of the officers of the ship. We were to sail, by light, on Sunday 
morning, for Rio de Janeiro, touching first at the island of Madeira, should 
the wind favor our wishes.” 

She impressed scribe Taylor so much that he included a long poem, 
“To Mrs. R.,” in his book. 

The ship weighed anchor on Sunday morning, and within an hour 
had sailed past Cape Henry and into the open sea. “I now placed myself 
on the side-steps of the frigate, and gazed, for the last time, I could not 
tell for how long a period it would be, on the land of my home fast reced- 
ing in the distance... 

“The weather being fair on Sunday, we had divine services on the 
upper deck. Such a service on board a man-of-war is characteristic and 
interesting. At half-past 10 oclock, the decks of the ship having been 
cleared, as usual, and the men having been inspected at their quarters, 
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they are piped, on Sunday morning, in their best dresses, to muster... At 
the call to muster the men went to their positions on the quarter deck. In 
warm weather they are generally dressed in white duck trousers, white 
shirts, with blue collars and bosoms. The broad blue collar is turned down, 
with a star upon each corner, and the blue bosom exposes three stripes of 
narrow white tape, edging the inserted blue. A black silk neck-cloth, be- 
neath the overturned collar, is knotted on the bosom, or tied with a piece of 
white tape, leaving the neck open and exposed. A blue jacket, unbuttoned, 
polished shoes, with tarpaulin hat, or a lighter straw one in warm weather, 
complete the uniform and characteristic dress of an American seaman... 

“Should the shoes of any one of the men be found unpolished, or any 
portion of the dress be characteristic of negligence, the man is directed to 
stop at the mainmast. It is known that such an offense incurs a penalty of 
half a dozen lashes at the gangway, and most frequently it is inflicted. 
This tends to render the appearance of the whole crew strikingly neat on 
the Sabbath, in their uniform sailor dresses.” 

Taylor went on to describe the line-up of the men on the deck. The chap- 
lain stood at the capstan, decorated for the occasion by flags and bunting, 
which served as his desk and pulpit. Worship was conducted using the prayer 
book of the Episcopal Church, with the chaplain providing a sermon. 

e 
1838, May 14: Day ended with a beautiful sunset, but squalls soon arose. 
e 

1838, May 15: Foggy and rainy. The U.S.S. John Adams was lost 
from view. Under naval rules, an escort ship that had become separated 
from the flagship was simply to proceed on its own to the next port of 
call, in this case Madeira. Such separation was actually welcomed by the 
crew of the John Adams, Taylor wrote, as this freed them from the con- 
stant effort of keeping the Columbia in view, changing course and speed 
so as not to become too widely separated, etc. 

° 

1838, May 18: Encountered a bark from Havre, France, on the way 
to Baltimore. Two seamen from the Columbia, Lieutenant Thomas Turner 
and Midshipman Sinclair, went aboard the ship with a letter bag to be 
taken back to the United States. 

Around this time, life at sea was made more pleasant, at least for the 
officers, by musicians among them playing on the flute and guitar, and 
by singing. Keeping an eye on the weather and enjoying beautiful sunsets 
as they occurred, furnished topics for conversation, as did contemplating 
the stars on clear nights. 

e 
Tragedy 

1838, May 24 (estimated): A young man fell to the deck from high 

in the sail yards, fractured his skull, and died. 
e 

1838, May 25 (estimated): The remains of the sailor and his personal 
effects were buried at sea. A brig approached the Columbia, whereupon it 
was learned that she was 50 days out of Palermo, Italy, and short of provi- 
sions. The captain of the Columbia sent a barrel of beef, a barrel of bread, 


and a letter bag to the ship, the bag to be carried to America. 
e 


Madeira In Sight 
1838, May 26: The John Adams, which had been separated from the 
Columbia and not seen for two weeks, came into view. In the evening the 
tall peaks of the island of Madeira were seen. The Columbia and the John 


Adams spent the night standing about four miles offshore. 
e 


1838, May 27: The ships anchored in the harbor about two miles 
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from Funchal, the capital of Madeira. The dramatic landscape included 
mountains rising about 8,000 feet from the sea. 

The sailors went ashore and spent about two weeks visiting the city, 
traveling in the mountains on sure-footed horses, attending ceremonies, 
and receptions, and otherwise enjoying themselves, 

© 

1838, June 12, Sunday: First Sunday out of Madeira. Sailed through 
the passage between two of the Cape Verdes Islands, St. Jago on the right 
and the Isle of May on the right. The ship passed beyond sight of land, 
but a grasshopper landed aboard and was such a novelty so as to prompt 
over a page of text in Taylor's book. 

Each day at sea, exercises were conducted in the firing of 60 cannon, 
the use of muskets, and the employment of other arms. A young sailor lost 
two fingers when his powder horn accidentally exploded, and a half dozen 
nearby men suffered slight cuts and bruises. 

e 
1838, July 3: The coast of South America was sighted. 
e 
Independence Day 

1838, July 4: A toast was given to Independence Day. The cry, “Man 
overboard!” was heard at dusk. Through a fortunate oversight, a rope had 
been left to trail in the wake behind the ship, and the sailor caught hold of 
it and was saved. 

“This noon, the light house, on the bold bluff of Cape Frio, bears north- 
west one point north, and distant about seven miles.... We shall soon double 
Cape Frio, as we stand up north and westerly for the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
which is distant about 60 miles from the light on the bold cape...” 

Apparently, the Columbia and her escort, the John Adams, were travel- 


ing rather slowly. 
e 


At Rio de Janeiro 

1838, July 10: The two ships came into the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and were met by the U.S. Sloop of War Fairfield, which fired a 
salute. In the harbor were other ships including those with flags of the 
United States, England, and France. This was the beginning of a lay-over 
at the port. On shore, the sailors enjoyed local sights and attractions. A 
museum, open two days a week, was found to have been stripped of many 
of its treasures by Emperor Don Pedro when he fled the country.’ Hope 
was expressed that Don Pedro II, “yet a lad of 12 or 14 years of age,” 
would in time “improve the public institutions of his imperial domin- 
ions.” Apparently, the cabinet of minerals had been left untouched by the 
late emperor, as it was found to be “respectable, though very far inferior in 
variety, beauty, and arrangement to the cabinet at New Haven [Yale].” 

Chaplain Taylor wrote that he had a very pleasant discussion at the 
museum, with a young English lady who hoped someday to visit the United 
States and, especially, to see Niagara Falls. 

e 

1838, July 29: The two ships and about 10 others on various business 
headed out of the Rio de Janeiro harbor in the morning. A freshening 
breeze gave the promise of good sailing ahead. 

For the next several days, the Columbia and accompanying John Ad- 
ams sailed before favorable winds, permitting them to make the good 


time of about 12 knots per hour. 
e 


Illness Aboard Ship 

1838, late July and early August: “For several days since our leaving 
Rio, I have been unwell. Others of the ship have been variously affected, 
My own indisposition has been attended with considerable suffering, and is 





| Concerning a stop there in 1832, Francis Warriner wrote (Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac, p. 21) ip 
April [1831], six months before our arrival, in favor of his son, Pedro II, a child six years of age, and embarked for Europe the same month. The laws he 


“Tt will be recalled that the Emperor Don Pedro abdicated the throne in 
had enacted, based upon the 
bliged to abdicate the throne or lose his head. 


old constitution, as well as other measures he had adopted, did not suit the people, and the commotion had become so great that he was 0) 
The present government is a regency, and General Lima exercises the highest power during the minority of the young emperor. 
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supposed to be the consequence of eating too freely of the tropical fruits 
found in great abundance and perfection at Rio de Janeiro...” At the time 
there was little knowledge of germs, viruses, and other organisms affecting 
health, nor was there much in the way of specific medicine to treat illnesses. 
“When but a few days out of Rio, we were attended by a considerable 
number of a beautiful bird, usually called the cape pigeon...” 
e 
Around the Cape of Good Hope 
1838, August 19: The ships were at sea, about 100 miles off the Cape 
of Good Hope at the southern terminus of the continent of Africa. A 
strong wind kicked up high waves with cresting whitecaps, providing the 
roughest passage so far on the trip. The sailors progressed from spot to 
spot by grasping rope lifelines tied between the cannons and other ob- 
jects. The ship was “careening, pitching, and struggling” in the sea. 
e 
1838, September 4: The Columbia was at sea with the island of Bour- 
bon and the Isle de France at the windward. For several days the captain 
had desired to approach Madagascar, but was prevented from doing so by 
high winds and heavy seas. A course was planned to take “one of the outer 


passages for Muscat or Bombay.” 
e 


Near Madagascar 

1838, September 5: The southeastern end of Madagascar came into 
view. The roughness of the sea did not permit landing. “The island of Mada- 
gascar is a continent in itself, and it seems remarkable that it has not met the 
avaricious eye of some of the European powers, and called for the exercise of 
their prowess, in the attempt to take and to hold possession of it.” 

State Department letters and dispatches of the 1830s and 1840s em- 
phasized that unlike other world powers, the United States did not desire 
to conquer lands in these areas. 

Decades later in the 1880s, such European countries as England, 
Germany, Holland, France, and Belgium vastly expanded their efforts to 
lay claim to territories in Africa, along the Indian Ocean, and in Malay- 
sia. Various powers divided up much of Africa—with no representation at 


the conference by the native citizens of those lands. 
e 


1838, September 9, Sunday: The Columbia sighted the island of Di- 
ego Rodriques, located at 63°7’ longitude, 19° 37’ latitude. “It presents, the 
southern extremity of it, an oval outline with the highest point in the cen- 
tre, and declining either way with a nearly equal curve. It is composed of 
high mountains and deep ravines, while it sleeps in its ocean solitude, in 
undisturbed possession of the crabs and turtles frequenting its shores.” 

e 

1838, September 12: A fierce lightning storm arose, and the masts 
and spars of the ship became charged with electricity and were brilliantly 
aglow in the night, the so-called St. Elmo’ fire. In his notes, Fitch W. 
Taylor displayed some knowledge of the phenomenon, commenting that 
sailors often saw it off of Cape Hatteras, on the coast of North Carolina. 

e 

1838, September 13: The waning afternoon brought this to Taylor: 
“The scene of glory spread before us on the evening of the 13th, in our 
west, has not before been equaled for its coloring and variety of fantastic 
forms; and we will call it ‘a sunset scene in the Seas of Arabia.” And, 
indeed, the impression was dramatic, for Taylor devoted four further pages 
in his book to describing it. 

e 

1838, September 17: “We found ourselves, at noon, five minutes, or 
five miles, north of the equatorial line.” 

On the same day, the Commodore sent a live Arabian falcon to Taylor's 
room, so the bird could be viewed. Apparently, it had been caught after 
alighting on the ship. Taylor subsequently decided to have his servant boy 
kill the bird and cook it, which was done. 


» 

1838, October 3: The Columbia was in the Arabian Sea. “There was 
a beautiful eclipse of the moon this evening.” 

For some days there had been discussions of what to expect in Araby 
(Arabia). It was said that while Araby clung to its old-time traditions, 
“the Sultan of Muscat, however, is a lion of modern times, that may justly 
awake our curiosity and admiration.” The seas had been smooth for nearly 
two weeks, and travel was very slow. 

e 
Drawing Close to Muscat 

1838, October 18: The Columbia arrived in sight of land at or near 
Muscat—or so the captain thought—having been at sea for 80 days since 
departing from Rio de Janeiro. The John Adams had been lost track of 
sometime earlier, and there was no sight of her now. The day came and 
went, it was hot and sunny, but, apparently, there was insufficient wind to 
permit the Columbia to sail into the nearby harbor. On this day, or the 
day before, the Columbia spoke a ship that had come from Muscat which 
“reported an American armed vessel there, having arrived five days before 
from Zanzibar. We of course concluded that the John Adams had arrived 
in safety before us; and if still in the harbor, bearing as we presumed it did 
from us, she might be able to mark our night signals, and return them. 
The gunner, therefore, was ordered to send up a number of rockets, which 
traced their stream of light through the air, exploded, and illumined, with 
a faint flitter, the dark waters beneath them, and expired. But no corus- 
cating light in the distance announced that there was one living being on 
that iron-bound and apparently desolate shore. The hills of rock, deeply 
cut by vast chasms into unequal and fearful ravines, are so high that the 
Adams, if she is now lying at Muscat, most probably could not have caught 


the gleam of our rockets.” 
e 


At Muscat 

1838, October 19, and following days: There was some uncertainty 
as to the exact location, and celestial sightings were taken to verify the po- 
sition of the Columbia. Meanwhile, the ship had “made a gentle slant to the 
west and north during the night.” Then, “We see a little notch in the side of 
the elevated land, seven or 10 miles distant. It looks as ifa niche had been 
made in one of the bluffs extending along the shore; and there, as if it were 
an eagle’s aerie, in its wild and still solitude, is perched a castle; and there, 
too, the glasses discover to be the entrance to the inwalled cove on which is 
situated the city of Muscat.” As the ship approached, two watchtowers lo- 
cated part way up the mountain were seen. “Not one spear of grass or leaf of 
green” was seen. “Erelong we shall glide nearer and through the rocky inlet; 
and then we will assure his highness, the Sultan of Muscat, that we value his 
generous dealings with our nation, and that we are friendly in the purposes 
of our visit and future designs in this area.” 

An Arab pilot arrived in a canoe paddled by two slaves and came 
aboard. It was learned that the John Adams had departed for Bombay 
four days earlier. 

“With the light sea breeze of the morning we continued to approach 
the harbor, and have now rounded the castellated point on the east of the 
cove, and moored our ship in full view of the city of Muscat. And the 
scene presented before us is like—Muscat. What else it resembles | can 
scarcely define. But it is peculiar, interesting, and Arabesque. Here, en- 
closing the city on three of its sides, stands the mighty rock, crowned with 
castles and various small turrets and towers, around the picturesque cove... 

“We had let go our anchors but a short time before a number of Ara- 
bian boats pulled around our ship, and a few of the Arabs came on board, 
in their characteristic costumes. In a few moments after, Captain Syed bin 
Calfaun, with the newly arrived American consul, pulled off to the ship. 
They spent a short time with the commodore, and soon after their leaving 
the ship a salute was fired in compliment to his Highness, the Sultan of 
Muscat. Our salute was instantly returned by the forts on three sides of 
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the cove, two of which are almost within gunshot of our frigate... 

“We learn from Captain Calfaun that his Highness Syed Syeed Bin 
Soultan, Sultan of Muscat, as he is styled in the treaty, and in the descrip- 
tions of Muscat as they have been given in the narratives of the two voy- 
ages of the U.S. ship Peacock, has left Muscat, and is now at Zanzibar, 
where he has been residing for two or three years, having left Muscat soon 
after the Peacocks second departure from this place. The son of Syed Syeed 
Soultan, whom his father has left here, receives the title of his father. And, 
this title, instead of being Sultan, is here called, by the Arabs, Imam, 
pronounced Ee-maum. But both the Americans and the English, as a title 
more familiar to their ear, style him Sultan, in imitation of the title of the 
Grand Seignior of the Turks. 

“This morning the commodore waited upon the young Imam, or 
Sultan as we shall continue to style him.... Captain Calfaun had come 
on board the frigate to accompany the commodore and the officers who 
attended him, to the palace, which is a large but plain building, situated 
directly on the edge of the bay. We landed near the residence of Captain 
Calfaun and proceeded to his house, where we remained until Captain 
C. himself repaired to the palace (kings houses all know are called pal- 
aces) to inform his Highness that the commodore was on his way to 
wait upon him.... 

“[Later] His Highness was standing, with four or five of his friends 
and advisors on his left, ready to receive us as we entered. The commo- 
dore and his officers were severally greeted by his Highness and his friends 
with a familiar shake of the hand, after our own American style of meet- 
ing, each one then taking a seat, the commodore near the Sultan, as Cap- 
tain Calfaun placed himself nearly opposite the Prince and next to myself 
[Taylor], in the range of our party. 

“The Prince was glad to welcome the frigate Columbia into this port, 
and hoped the commodore and his officers were well, and inquired after 
the health of the president of the United States. 

“Commodore Read made the usual replies; and during the conversation 
took the opportunity to say that our country had felt and expressed a deep 
sense of the Sultan’ great kindness toward the officers and crew of the Pea- 
cock.... The Prince replied that it was but very /ittle that they had done for 
the Peacock, and that so trifling a circumstance could hardly require any 
acknowledgment. Here was deep sarcasm, or else great magnanimity. Prithee, 
Americans, which was it? No one who saw the ingenuous countenance of 
the Prince, or his principal advisor, who was the speaker on this occasion, 
and is the favorite cousin of the Prince, could have read any satire in their 
expression, and | am sure there was none in their feelings. 

“Coffee, sweetened with crystallized sugar candy, was served by one 
of his Highness oldest eunuchs, a slave long attached to the family of his 
young Highness’ father.... After this, lemonade, made from sweet lem- 
ons, was passed. The coffee was served in small cups resting in corre- 
sponding silver ones. The lemonade was passed in common glasses... 

“The young Sultan has a round face, with full, large eyes, greatly strik- 
ing in this burning region, where the sun...forbids the Arab ever to open 
his eye with the expanding frankness of the European... His wife is said 
to be a Persian Princess; and an allusion to his marriage, which took place 
at the time the Peacock was last here, originated a conversation which 
seemed to please the whole party...” 

Chaplain Fitch W. Taylor, ever the dreamer and poet, subsequently sent 
to the prince a poem of six verses and 48 lines, titled “To His Highness Syed 
Syeed Bin Soultan, Sultan of Muscat,” which began with this: ' 


Sultan of Muscat! The proud story 
Lives where the day-beam latest falls, 
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And thy name, famed in Eastern glory, 

Is heard within the western halls; 

And far o'er seas to Omani waters 

A nations thanks we bear to thee, 

And long their thousand sons and daughters 
Will bless the Prince of Araby. 


A letter was also sent by Taylor to the Sultan's son, the prince, thank- 
ing him again for his father’s help: 

“We are happy that we shall have the privilege of conveying to him, 
through your Highness, the grateful considerations which every Ameri- 
can citizen, as well as the government of the United States, must continue 
to feel towards your illustrious father and his distinguished family for the 
noble manner with which he treated the officers and crew of the U.S. ship 
Peacock, when she was near being lost at Mazeira....” 

An invitation was issued for the Prince to visit the Columbia. A sailor 
died of sunstroke aboard ship, and the Prince’s guards helped bury him on 
shore in a cemetery. 

On a later day, Chaplain Taylor visited the Prince’s horses, some 40 
or 50 in number, and was unimpressed, suggesting that while there were 
some “tolerably fine” steeds, “most of them, disconnected from their 
Arab associations, would not have commanded fifty dollars apiece for a 
dray in New York.” Taylor soon learned that the Sultan of Muscat, who 
was well known for his fine Arabian horses, had taken the better ani- 
mals with him to Zanzibar. 

In due course, the Prince and a small entourage came aboard the U.S.S. 
Columbia, where a rich table of fruit, sherbet, lemonade, and sweets had 
been arranged. He was shown through the ship, while sailors manned their 
battle stations so that the Prince could see what she would be like in time of 
war. The prince, observing that Chaplain Taylor always wore black, assumed 
that he was in some extended period of mourning, and was given the expla- 
nation that this was customary apparel for an American religious leader. 

Taylor spent the following days exploring Muscat and some nearby 
areas of Oman, visiting with Captain Calfaun, and observing local cus- 
toms. Throughout the stay in port of the Columbia, the Prince used his 
own men and ships to bring fresh water, fruit, livestock (sheep and goats), 
and other provisions to the vessel, declining any compensation. 

Taylor told the anecdote of Calfaun’s having acquired a copy of a book 
titled Naval Monument, “a description of all our engagements with the 
English, during the late war with England. An English officer, while one 
of their vessels was lying in the harbor here, seeing the work, desired to 
borrow it. But when their vessel was about leaving the cove, the officer 
assured Captain Calfaun that the book had gotten overboard in some 
unaccountable way, or otherwise displaced, and greatly regretted that it 
could not be found to be returned.” As luck would have it there was a dupli- 
cate copy of the same book aboard the Columbia, and it was presented to 
Calfaun, so that a copy of what really happened in the War of 1812 would 
be available to the Prince, Sultan, or anyone else interested. 

The following is a footnote in the Taylor text: * “Since the visit of the 
squadron to Muscat, a vessel belonging to the Imam [sic; should be Sultan 
of Muscat] arrived in the United States, bearing presents; and on her return, 
she conveyed from the president [Martin Van Buren] reciprocated testimo- 
nies of good feeling between the two powers, to the Sultan of Muscat.” 

e 

1838, October 25: “It is our purpose to weigh anchor and leave the 
cove of Muscat this afternoon, October 25th. The evening breeze regu- 
larly prevails, and with it we expect to gain an offing that will leave the 
high shores of Oman, by the morning, low in the western distance.” 





1 “Omon” was the spelling used by Taylor; here and elsewhere changed to Oman. Taylor’ spellings of titles, etc., relating co the Sultan are given as Ta 
including the capitalization of Bin (should be bin), “Syed,” ete. It is to be remembered that all of these are English translations from the 


version. See “Style Notes” at the fore part to the present volume. 


2 Vol. I, p. 234. 


ylor used them; with inaccuracies, 


Arabic, and there is no correct or authorized 
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e 
At Bombay 
1838, November. In the harbor of Bombay. As chaplains might be 
expected to do, Fitch W. Taylor's first order of business was to call upon 
various missionaries in the city. Some discussion was given of temperance 
or the lack thereof, and Taylor noted with some satisfaction that of the 
500 men aboard the U.S.S. Columbia, “more than 150 did not draw their 
allowance of liquor.” Accounts were given of local sights, a funeral pyre 
and ceremony, the caste system, a visit with the governor, and other as- 


pects the scribe found to be of interest. 
e 


1838, November 14: The U.S.S. Columbia arrived at Goa Roads, off 
of the Portuguese colony of Goa on the coast of India, where an overnight 
anchorage was made. Taylor went ashore in a small boat and spent the day 
sightseeing, and returned to the shore late in the day. A boat was hired to 
row him out to the Columbia, but the waves were too high, and it had to 
turn back. The Columbia and John Adamswere on their way to Columbo, or 
so Taylor thought as he spent the night in the old Portuguese fortress. Good 
fortune was with him the next day, and although the two navy vessels were 
10 to 12 miles at sea, a hired boat with 10 strong oarsmen was launched, 
and in due course was sighted by the Columbia, and the chaplain was taken 
back on board. A close call! “In a few moments more, the ship, with a crowd 
of canvas set, was pressing on her bounding course to Columbo.” 

e 
At Columbo, Ceylon 

1838, November 25, Sunday: The ships anchored in Columbo Road- 
stead in the morning. In the late afternoon, several parties went on shore 
to the island of Ceylon and its capital, Columbo. 

e 
Visits With Dignitaries on Shore 
A Tale of Piracy 

1838, November 27, Tuesday: The officers and certain others aboard, 
including Chaplain Taylor, visited Governor Steward Mackenzie's man- 
sion in the evening. “It contributed much to my gratification to be seated 
to the right of Sir John Wilson, the commander of all Her Majesty's forces 
in the island.” In 1837, King William IV was succeeded on the British 
throne by Victoria, thus “Her Majesty” was the order for commentary in 
the Taylor narrative, as opposed to “His Majesty” in the Roberts and 
Ruschenberger accounts. 

The governor told Taylor than he had just presented a medal to an 
important man from the interior town of Candy, for his having manumit- 
ted all of his slaves. 

A few days later, the officers of the Columbia were shown a newspaper 
clipping in the Columbo Observer, extracted from a newspaper on Penang, 
Prince of Wales Island. It was a request from J. Revely, consular agent of the 
United States, which he asked to be published so that it would be seen by 
the visiting Americans. He implored the Columbia to hasten to Prince of 
Wales Island to avenge the murder the previous August of Captain Wilkins, 
of the American trading ship Eclipse, which had been anchored at a little 
village named Trabangan, about 12 miles from Muckie, in Sumatra. An 
account related that on the evening of August 26th, two sampans, each 
with 12 men aboard, came to the Eclipse and asked to come aboard with 
stocks of pepper for sale. The faces of their leaders were familiar, and they 
were welcomed on board. The captain was asleep, they were told, and the 
visitors were invited to rest until he awakened. Meanwhile, the second mate 
and two sailors readied the weighing scales. The captain awoke at 10 in the 
evening and came on deck as a second load of pepper was being prepared for 
weighing. The visitors turned out to be marauders and killed the captain 
and an apprentice, and wounded others. The other sailors ran below decks 
for cover, or ran up the lines into the ship’ rigging. 


Seeking additional victims, the villains went below deck, where they 
found the cook in irons as punishment for insubordination. He told the 
invaders that if they would set him free, he would show them where trea- 
sures were stored. This was done, and the raiders “took four cases of opium 
and 18 casks containing $18,000 in Spanish dollars, and left the ship in 
company with their good friend the cook.”! 

Aboard the U.S.S. Columbia some discussion took place, centered about 
whether the account was authentic and whether the course of the ship 
should be changed to go to Sumatra. 

e 
Course Changed 

1838, December 1, Saturday: In the morning the Governor 
Mackenzie, his wife, and daughters, and certain important officials came 
aboard the Columbia for a breakfast. The visitors left the ship at noon, 
and by nightfall the Columbia was on her way to its next port. Plans for 
the trip were altered, and the decision had been made to attack the Malays 
on Sumatra to avenge the outrage against the Eclipse. 

e 
Getting Ready for War 

1838, December 6: “We have now been out from Columbo for five 
days. In view of the possibility and probability that we shall have some- 
thing to do, ere long, with the Malays, the ship’s crew, in their different 
divisions, have been grinding their cutlasses, battle-axes, and putting their 
guns and pistols in order, for immediate use.” Targets were set up on a 
yardarm and in the gangway for small-arms practice. It was recalled that 
in the same area, crew members of the Friendship, out of Salem, had been 
murdered nearly a decade earlier. 

e 
Arrival at Sumatra 

1838, December 16: At noon, the Columbia and the John Adams 
were about six miles offshore of Annalaboo Island near Sumatra. Two 
English ships had been spotted close to the shore, and small boats were 
dispatched from the Columbia to draw close to them and find what could 
be learned about the Eclipse. The captain of one of the British ships stated 
that he had been trading on the Sumatra coast for 15 to 20 years, and said 
that “the Malays are treacherous and can never be trusted. He invariably 
requires that their arms be resigned before they are permitted to come on 


board his vessel.” 
e 


1838, December 17: In the early morning, at 3 A.M., the ships 
weighed anchor and stood on their “course to Kwala Batu [a.k.a. Quallah 
Battoo], where we expect to be at some hour of the day. Things look a 
little more like an expedition on shore. Should it be found that the Muckie 
people are implicated in these treacherous and murderous proceedings, 
we learn that our ships can lie close into the place, and, without cer- 
emony, batter down their town, a thing which the information obtained 


. » 
may require to be done. 
e 


1838, December 20: “We have come to an anchor, in 30 fathoms of 
water tonight, December 20, in sight of the lights on shore, which we take 
for Kwala Batu.” 

Discussion took place aboard ship, and it was decided that as all fresh 
food and meat was gone, and the crew was eating preserved meat and hard 
tack, should a landing be made, there would be a rush for the hen-roosts, 
“when we shall have frightened the Malays from their bamboo palaces.” 

e 
Negotiations at Kwala Batu 

1838, December 21: It was hoped that a small boat would be sent 
ashore to meet with the Malays in order to evaluate the situation. How- 
ever, the sea was becalmed, and the ships could not draw closer to shore. 





' Evidence that the Eclipse was in the opium trade, as were many other American vessels at the time. 
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However, in due course a canoe came from shore out to the Columbia, 
carrying a Malay who said that Po Adam, their leader on the shore, was 
willing to come aboard the Columbia if desired. The emissary reported that 
the account of the Eclipse was true, and that one of the murderers was now 
being held in Kwala Batu, and that $2,000 from the ship was in the hands 
of the rajah there; other murderers were in the towns of Soo-Soo and Muckie, 
and the plunder had been divided among the rajahs in those locations. 

Soon thereafter, Po Adam came across the water in a canoe. He was 
warmly greeted as a friend, for it was known through an account pub- 
lished of the voyage of the U.S.S. Potomac, which avenged the tragedy, 
that years earlier Po Adam was “one who rendered effective assistance to 
Captain [Charles M.] Endicott and the others of the crew of the Friend- 
ship.” A group went on shore from the Columbia, was greeted by more 
than 100 Malays of fierce appearance, brandishing swords, but were not 
harmed. The men went to visit the rajah, who said that the murderer 
would be delivered up on the next day. 

Subsequently, Captain Thomas W. Wyman of the U.S.S. John Adams 
was sent with a group of men to visit with the rajah and claim the criminal. 
After much ceremony, the rajah informed him that despite a search with 50 
men, they had not been able to capture the murderer, and, regarding the 
$2,000, this had been distributed widely, with small amounts given to many 
different citizens, and thus could no longer be recovered. The rajah was 
then told that unless he found the murderer and recovered some of the loot, 
the United States of America would be unfriendly toward him. 

® 
Bombardment of Kwala Batu 

1838, December 25: Despite promises, the rajah did nothing. The 
Columbia and John Adams drew closer to the town, and opened cannon 
fire on the village. A fort commanded by the rajah returned fire, but 
without effect. The cannonading was kept up for a half hour, after which 
a cease-fire order was given. 

It is to be recalled that on February 6, 1832, the U.S.S. Potomac, 
under Captain John Downes, bombarded the same town, at that time as a 
retaliation for murderous depredations made February 7, 1831, upon the 


Friendship, a pepper-trading vessel out of Salem, Massachusetts. 
e 


1838, December 28: The ships weighed anchor and departed Kwala 
Batu and headed along the coast to Muckie. Subsequently, discussions 
were held with the same object: to secure repatriation of at least some of 
the missing money and the capture of the villains. 

e 
Bombardment of Muckie 

1839, January 1: After spending part of the day hoping to receive 
favorable news from shore, the Columbia and John Adams opened fire on 
the town of Muckie, The Columbia let loose with 32- and 40-pound shot, 
which had devastating effect. Four cutters and a launch from the Colum- 
bia, with a total of 250 men headed to the shore, while the bombardment 
was reduced to limited shelling of the town’s fort. They were joined by 
five more boats from the John Adams. In a somewhat non-chaplaincy man- 
ner, Taylor exalted, “It was a beautiful sight, those 10 boats, crowded by 
armed sailors and marines, their guns pointed with bayonets, or their hands 
bristling with pikes, with pistols in their belts and cutlasses at their sides.” 
With enthusiasm, the sailors went through the town, brandishing torches 
and setting afire nearly all of the buildings. Soon, Chaplain Taylor could 
write, “The destruction was complete....a brilliant little affair.” 

e 

1839, January 2: At daylight, the ships weighed anchor and headed 
for another village, Soo-Soo, reaching it in the evening. Forewarned, 
the local rajah made an offer to pay to the owners of the Eclipse, within 
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a year, the sum of $2,000, if Commodore Read would make peace and 
not fire upon the town. 
© 
1839, January 5: Commodore George C. Read of the Columbia agreed 
to the terms and prepared a written certification of the agreement. After- 
ward, some sightseeing on shore was done by the sailors. Among the local 
attractions described by Taylor was a “young wife, with her shawl thrown 
from off her shoulders, leaving her breast and gracefully curved amber 
arms uncovered, which she seemed like some water nymph just escaping 
from the stream where she had been bathing.” 
e 
1839, January 8: Four local rajahs of Soo-Soo prepared a document 
for Commodore Read, promising peace and good relations. 
e 
1839, January 11: Additional papers were drawn up. Things never 
proceeded quickly when American vessels were in tropical ports. Mean- 
while, many sailors were enjoying shore leave. 
e 
1839, January (day date not given): The ships left Sumatra and 
in a few days arrived off Penang, Prince of Wales Island. Visits were 
made to the shore, including to American Consul Revely. Preparations 
were made to secure a pilot to lead the squadron through the Straits of 
Malacca toward Singapore. 
e 
1839, February 5: The ships anchored off Singapore. 
e 
Visiting Singapore 
The Siamese Dream Book 
1839, March 5: Chaplain Taylor attended a birthday celebration for 
the 20-year-old wife of missionary Reverend Davenport. Mrs. Davenport 
was a lady of accomplishment, and she had translated into English The 
Siamese Dream Book, and shared a copy with Taylor. These explanations 
were given by a “great prophet and magician” of years past, and were said 
to be useful to anyone wishing to use dreams or physical sensations to 
predict the future. Excerpts: ' 


If the left ear tingle repeatedly, it denotes that the individual shall 
receive evil tidings from abroad. If the right ear tingle, it denotes that 
he shall receive speedy and pleasing intelligence from absent friends. 

If the upper lip tremble repeatedly, it denotes the individual 
shall receive presents of the most rare and delicious dishes. If the 
lower lip tremble, it denotes severe illness. 

If an individual dream on Sunday, whether it be good or evil, 
it pertains to others, and will not affect the happiness or misery of 
the person himself. 

If one dream of putting on a gold ring, it denotes that the 
individual, if married, shall be blessed with children of great beauty; 
or, if single, with a beautiful consort. 

If he dream of walking on the air, it denotes that he shall have 
great wisdom and be renowned for learning. 

If he dream of being bitten by a tiger, it denotes he shall re- 
ceive valuable presents from a beautiful woman. 


[fone dream of his own death, it denotes long continued prosperity. 
e 


1839, March 28: The ships departed from Singapore, having spent nearly 
two months there, Many of the sailors were sick during the interval. Nine died 
and were interred in a local burying ground. It had been hoped that the U.S.S. 
John Adams could be sent to Siam, but the unexpected change of plans result- 
ing in the attacks against the towns in Sumatra, and widespread illness aboard 
two ships, resulted in cancellation of the voyage to Siam. 





Sea Eee ee . sual ; aaa Pf > cookie prophecies—as nearly all are 
! One might imagine that the entire of the Dream Book, with dozens of sayings, would be popular in our own time—in the manner of fortune cookie prof ) 


uplifting and pleasant. 
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The bombardment of the town of Muckie on the island of Java, January 1, 1839. The U.S.S. Columbia is to the left, her escort, the U.S.S. John 
Adams, to the right. “The destruction was complete...a brilliant little affair.” (Taylor, The Flag Ship, Vol. 1, 1840, frontispiece) 


Nineteenth-century aquatint illustrating the burial ground in Macao where Roberts was interred. 
The rightmost tomb has the inscription “E. ROBERTS” on the side. However, Prof. Hermann Frederick 
Eilts visited the site in June 1982 and later wrote to Joseph P. Copley, of the Portsmouth Athenaeum, 
commenting in part: 

“[ will send you...the photo of Edmund Roberts’ grave in what is called the Protestant Cemetery of Macao. 
The covering slab of the grave has been badly cracked, I suspect from a tree limb that must have fallen 
sometime upon it, but has been mended rather carefully by the Protestant Church authorities. [The aquatint] 
is slightly incorrect. It suggests that the tomb second from the marker is Roberts’ grave and has Roberts’ name 
written on the side. As I indicated on the photographs that I sent you, Roberts’ grave is in fact the tomb right 
next to the marker.” 

(Portsmouth Athenaeum) 
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1839, March 29: The ship Morrison, owned by Olyphant, King & 
Co., of Canton, came into view. The firm was very active in missionary 
work, and conveyed various religious people to ports in the area where 
they could “spread the word.” 


e 
1839, April 9: In the China Sea. 
e 
Arrival at Macao 
Opium War in Progress 

1839, April 27: Arrived at Macao and anchored. The travelers hoped 
to leave soon for Canton, but learned that there was no communication at 
present between Canton and Macao, and in Canton as part of the so-called 
Opium War, some 200 American and English merchants were being held 
“in durance vile” by the Chinese, and were living only on rice and water 
until they agreed to give up all opium—some 20,000 chests—to the Chi- 
nese authorities. The Chinese had built fortifications around the English 
and American factories and had prevented anyone from entering or exiting. 
The main complaint was against the British, who were the leading factors 
in the opium trade, but most Americans were involved as well. 

Among those held was Mr. King, of the well-regarded house of 
Olyphant, King & Co., which was an exception among the firms and had 
never engaged in the opium trade. No matter. All Americans were being 
held hostage. For years trading vessels had brought quantities of opium 


into the port, although this was officially illegal. 
e 


1839, April 30: Chaplain Fitch W. Taylor went on shore to Macao 
and secured a hotel room to use as headquarters for his visit. He visited 
many people, including Mrs. King, who expressed concern about her 
husband's detention in Canton, and, in an unrelated incident, told Taylor 
that while on a recent voyage on the Morrison, the ship had been fired 
upon by the Japanese. 

e 
Roberts’ Grave Visited 

1839, May (day date not given): Taylor visited the English burying 
ground in Macao. He observed three monuments of similar style, arranged 
in a row. 

One was inscribed, “In memory of Elizabeth McDougal Gillespie. Born 
at New York, June 6, A.D. 1814. Died at Macao, Dec. 6, A.D. 1837. Erected 
by an affectionate guardian over the grave of a beloved ward." 

Another was inscribed, “The remains of Edmond [sic] Roberts, Esq., 
Special Diplomatic Agent of the U.S. to several Asiatic Courts, who died 
at Macao, June 12, 1836, AE 50. He devised and executed to their end, 
under instructions from his government, Treaties of Amity and Com- 
merce between the U.S. and the Courts of Muscat and Siam.” 

The third in the line-up was inscribed, “The remains of Archibald S. 
Campbell, Esq., who died at Macao, in command of the U.S. Schooner 
Enterprise, June 3, 1836, AZ 46. Erected to the memory of Lieutenant 
Commander A.S.C. by the Officers of the U.S. ship Peacock and schooner 
Enterprise, 1836.” 

The present situation at Canton remained unsettled. Taylor com- 
mented: “Commodore Read has taken up his residence on the Praya 
Grande; it is pretty certain that the Columbia will remain at her present 
anchorage for a month or more. If the present state of affairs continues, 
she will not leave these seas in twice that time.” 

Later, Mr. King was released at Canton and was allowed to come to 
Macao, apparently when it was realized that not only had he abstained 
from the opium trade, but was against it.” 
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e 
1839, June 14: Taylor, scheduled to leave Macao, sent his personal 
effects to the Columbia and prepared to go by small vessel to Canton. 
e 
1839, June 15: Taylor boarded the shuttle boat, the little schooner 
Sylph, and set off for Canton, reaching there the next morning. The Sylph 
had been prominent in the opium trade, but now was engaging in more 
legitimate business. 
e 
The Scene in Canton 
1839, June 16, Sunday: Upon his arrival in Canton, Taylor found 
the British and American factories deserted. The Chinese had allowed or 
commanded all of the imprisoned British to go to Macao, while Ameri- 
cans scattered to different places, a few remaining in Canton to attend to 
unfinished business, as the Chinese felt that the Americans were not as 
involved in the opium trade as were the British. Taylor had a fine visit, 
talked with many people, and was impressed with the luxurious surround- 
ings in which the American traders lived. 
e 
1839, June 25, Tuesday: Taylor left Canton on the shuttle boat Union. 
On the next morning, the Columbia and the John Adams, both moored in 
Tung Koo Bay, nearer Canton than to Macao, came into sight. The ships 
had relocated from their first mooring off Macao, to that bay, which af- 
forded better shelter for the coming monsoon season. Another shuttle boat, 
the Rose, plied constantly between the naval vessels and Macao, bring 
people, news, and goods. 
e 
1839, July 4: To celebrate Independence Day, the two warships were 
arrayed with the flags of over 50 nations, a beautiful sight. The flags of 
“treaty friends” Muscat and Siam were among several given especially 


prominent positions. 
e 


A Floating Hospital 

1839, August: Early in the month, the U.S.S. Columbia and the U.S.S. 
John Adams departed China and headed into the China Sea, amid the high 
waves and raging winds of the monsoon season. “The obstinacy and almost 
incurableness of the disease of the dysentery of the East, made our ship a 
floating hospital. We had left Macao with more than 120 on the sick list; and 
death seemed the only power that diminished the old numbers, while new 
cases or the recurrence of old ones supplied the vacancies... In one instance, 
three of our crew have been given to the deep at the same moment; in another, 
two; and on two or three days at different times of the day, two others.” 

e 
1839, August 16: The two ships left the China Sea and went into the 


Pacific Ocean. 
e 


1839, August: On the way across the Pacific to Honolulu. “A peculiar 
water-spout has served to add to the number of sights and incidents which 
have served to vary the monotony of our tedious passage from the China Seas 
onward, to the port of Honolulu, lying 5,000 miles distant, at least, from 
Macao Roads. It descended from a dark cloud in a bent column, apparently 
six or eight feet in diameter, of a dark misty color, creating an apparent com- 
motion at the point of its contact with the blue bosom of the deep.” 

e 

1839, October 10: “In all, since we have left the anchorage of Tung 
Koo, and today, the 10th of October, on nearing the anchorage ground 
off Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, we have lost 26 men [to dysentery]. 


On this day, the Columbia anchored in the Roads of Honolulu. 





| Taylor commented that he had met Elizabeth at one time, just before she went with her guardian to Canton (st) 


, in hopes of restoring her health. She was said to have had “sweet 


iti i ; i i iri cerning vari tty girls, ¢ it see vas unmarried. 
qualities” and an “amiable character.” Throughout his narrative, Taylor furnishes admiring remarks concerning various pretty girls, although it seems he was ut 


2 In his subsequent book, Taylor spent much time describing missionaries and fellow clergymen he visited with in Macao, and quoted at length a guide 


to travel to a distant land with her missionary husband, noting in part, “A place for everything, and 


many-compartmented Wooton patent desk. 


for a girl, Mary, who was going 


everything in its place,” which, years later was seized upon as the motto for the 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Visiting Honolulu 

1839, October (day date not given): Chaplain Taylor and others 
enjoyed shore visits at Honolulu. Dr. Ruschenberger's recently published 
book, with many descriptions of Hawaii, had reached the islands and was 
a prime topic of conversation. “Dr. R. has but little imagination,” Taylor 
wrote. And, it is true that the page after page of lofty sentiments, flowery 
prose, allusions, allegories, poems written to describe people and events, 
etc., that characterize Taylor’s two volumes have little counterpart in the 


two volumes by Ruschenberger. 
e 


1839, October 18: Taylor wrote a letter to His Majesty King 
Kammahamaha' III stating the American government extended its wishes 
for “the advance of every valuable institution tending to the promotion 
of intelligence, morals, and the Christian religion...” To help the king 
along in this regard, Taylor sent along a four-volume set of Kents Com- 
mentaries. However, before the gift was made, a nine-volume set of En- 


glish History was substituted. 
e 


Protestant vs. Catholic Missionaries 

1839, October (events): Later, Taylor met the king at his residence 
near the fort. The king asked how a court martial was conducted. Some 
account was given concerning temperance, and it was noted that the king 
had recently destroyed three distilleries which he had owned, and that 
imports of alcohol had been forbidden. 

There was some trouble with the French consul and missionaries, and 
recently, on July 9, an armed frigate, /Artemise, had come to Honolulu. 
Captain LaPlace of the vessel prepared a manifesto directed to the king, 
which outlined various discrimination against and even imprisonment of 
Catholic missionaries from France, seemingly with the advice of “bad 
counselors” (Protestant missionaries). The Catholic religion had been 
banned, and many of the French settlers and missionaries had been ex- 
pelled. Trade, including the importation of French wine and brandy to 
the islands, had been suspended. The enthusiasm of Protestant missionar- 
ies had resulted in the conversion to that branch of faith of thousands of 
Hawaiians, including some who had espoused Catholicism earlier. 

Captain LaPlace demanded that the king of Hawaii pay reparations 
amounting to $20,000, give a guarantee that Catholicism could be prac- 
ticed in the land, and that jailed French missionaries be released. Captain 
LaPlace as a courtesy advised the American and British consuls in Hawaii 
that unless his demands were met, “my intention is to commence hostili- 
ties the 13th of July (which is the twelfth of your date) at 12 A.M. against 
the king of the Sandwich Islands.... I offer asylum and protection on 
board the frigate /Artemise to those of your compatriots who may appre- 
hend danger... I do not, however, include in this class the individuals 
who, although born, it is said, in the United States, make a part of the 
Protestant clergy of the chief of this archipelago, direct his counsels, in- 
fluence his conduct, and are the true authors of the insults given by him 
to France.... They must undergo the unhappy consequences of a war 
which they shall have brought on this country.” 

Chaplain Fitch W. Taylor devoted many pages of his book to his opin- 
ions concerning the French, and stated that he had even more to say, but 
would save it “for a volume by itself, to follow as a sequel to the Flag Ship.” 

Taylor reveled in the glow of the success of Protestant missionaries, stat- 
ing that within 20 years they had changed the Sandwich Islands from a 
society of cannibals and savages to a strong, healthy, civilized community. 
Taylor expressed the opinion that it would be a good idea if the Hawaiians 


would cease engaging in sports—such as rolling a stone along the street and 
betting how far it would go—and, instead, devote more time to agricultural 
pursuits “and to the cultivation of permanent habits of industry among the 
great body of the natives.” 


e 
1839, October 23: King Kamehameha visited the U.S.S. Columbia 
along with his entourage and certain other foreign consuls and foreign 
residents of the island. The king wore a beautiful English-style suit which 
had cost $800, and was welcomed with a 21-gun salute. 
e 
1839, November 1, Friday: Taylor was probably the author of a pam- 
phlet, intended to be printed in an edition of 1,000 copies, sent to the 
Protestant missionaries in Hawaii, assuring them that their previous con- 
duct had been of the highest order. Perhaps in ignorance of the United 
States Constitution’s separation of church and state, this message was 
signed, with titles, by many of the officers of the East India Squadron 
(Columbia and John Adams).’ 
Meanwhile, the French had taken no action, but their threat persisted. 
e 
1839, November 2, Saturday: In preparation for departure from 
Honolulu, all men from both ships were ordered to be on board with 


their possessions. 
e 


1839, November 4, Monday: The U.S.S. Columbia headed to sea 
from Honolulu, followed by the U.S.S. John Adams. The destination was 
back toward the west, with the next stop scheduled in Tahiti in order to 
investigate certain anti-American incidents and the activities of the French. 

e 
Arrival at Tahiti 

1839, November 27: Taylor, whose mathematics ability would have 
won no awards (some accounts of dates in his book are wrong by a year or 
two), reported that “after a passage of 31 [sic] days, we reached the harbor 
of Papeéte, island of Tahiti, without incident...save for the crossing, for 
the third time, the equator. It was a fair night, November the twenty- 
seventh....” The weather had been mostly rainy except for the final three 
days of the voyage. It was learned that the French warship /Artemise had 
been there recently, and that Queen Pomare, sovereign of the Society 
Islands, had been told that Americans were a threat to her interests. 

In his narrative, Taylor disavowed any intention of the East India Squad- 
ron to intrude or use force, stating: “The particular and the only object 
that called our squadron to these islands was, besides the showing of naval 
force in these seas, to inquire into the assault made upon the persons of 
the late American consul and his wife, with the intent to murder, and of 
robbery, by ruffians, who were to be dealt with as the circumstances of 


the case in evidence should require.” 
e 
1839, November 13, Saturday: Taylor attended the services of a na- 
tive church. “It was the Sabbath at the island, their time differing from 
ours by one day, in consequence of the missionaries not changing their 


» 


reckoning, as they should have done, on crossing the meridian of 180°... 
e 
Catholics vs. Protestants (Again) 

1839, November 14, Sunday: Taylor related that some chiefs had come 
to attend the religious service he conducted aboard the Columbia, and with 
obvious delight he recorded that one chief (out of many) stated that all 
clergy except those of the Catholic faith were deserving of prayers in view of 
their labors. It was hoped that “Romish” priests not be so honored. 





' Generally spelled elsewhere, including in numismatic accounts, as Kamehameha. 


? Signatories included (in order as listed on the notice) lieutenants George A. Magruder, Andrew H. Foot, Thomas Turner, James S. Palmer, Edward R. Thompson, Augustus H. Kelty, 
and George B. Minor; John Haslett, surgeon of the fleet; John A. Lockwood, surgeon; Dangerfield Fauntleroy, purser; Fitch W. Taylor, chaplain; Robert P. Pegram, master; Joseph 
Beale, assistant surgeon; J. Henshaw Roberts, professor of mathematics; and Alexander G. Pendleton, professor of mathematics. (Skilled mathematicians aboard helped with the 
navigation, in particular determining the longitude at a given point through the use of chronometers). 
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Seashore scene of natives in Tahiti. (Sketched by A.T. Agate; en- 
graved by T. House; Wilkes, 1844) 





Taylor stated that the French, under threat of war and conflagration, forced 
the islanders to sign “a treaty with the French, in connection with the Ro- 
man Catholic religion.” Moreover, “if the Tahitian government would not 
agree to this, 250 men, armed, were to be landed, who would first set fire to 
the Protestant church, then the queen's house, afterwards the houses of the 
chiefs and the common people, and thus destroy the town. The poor Tahi- 


tians were frightened into compliance.” 
e 


1839, December 19: The East India Squadron weighed anchor and 


were piloted through an opening in a hazardous reef. 
e 


1839, December 20: In the morning, the squadron commenced its voy- 


age across the ocean, back in the direction from which it had come: the east. 
e 


1840, January 21: Coast of South America was sighted a few miles 
south of Valparaiso, Chile. The ship awaited a breeze to carry her into port. 
e 
Catholics vs. Protestants (One More Time) 

1840, January (later): Taylor and others made many visits and en- 
joyed local scenery. Taylor learned that the Protestant faith was officially 
banned by the Chilean government, but that a Protestant church was al- 
lowed to exist, so long as it looked like a residence from the outside. 
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Catholicism was the official religion. Taylor whimsically (presumably) 
mused that perhaps the Americans should learn from the French, and 
threaten to destroy Valparaiso unless it agreed to encourage Protestant- 
ism! To Taylor, the Catholic Church represented everything vile, and, pre- 
sumably, was worse than heathenism, 
se 
1840, February 15 (estimated): The Columbia and John Adams 
left Valparaiso. 
e 
1840, February 27: After a voyage of 11 days, the East India Squad- 
ron anchored at Callao. 
e 
1840, March (late) or early April: The two ships left Callao, headed 
toward Cape Horn at the southern extremity of South America. About 
two or three days out of port, the Columbia lost sight of the John Adams. 
e 
Around Cape Horn 
1840, April 11: After encountering hail and snow, the ship reached 
its southernmost point, at Cape Horn. During the preceding day winds of 
hurricane force wracked the ship, and the top deck was awash, forcing 
cancellation of the mid-watch. For the next day or two, the seas were high 
and it snowed heavily. 
e 
1840, April (late): Forty-six days after leaving Callao, the U.S.S. 
Columbia anchored in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
e 


1840, May 6: The U.S.S. Columbia departed Rio de Janeiro, followed 
by the U.S.S. John Adams, and Her Britannic Majesty's ship, the Stag. As 
the East India Squadron headed out to sea, two anchored United States 
sloops, the Falmouth and the Decatur, were passed. Some notice was given 
aboard that this was the second anniversary of the ship’ departure on its 
worldwide voyage. 

e 

1840, June 9: In the Atlantic Ocean 100 miles east of Cape Hatteras. 
Taylor paused to reflect on the voyage (italics added): “Greater variety of 
incident, perhaps, has been attendant on the cruise, than is usual for a 


peace-ship to witness.” 
e 


1840, June 11: At sea about 200 miles east of New York City. 


e 
Arrival at Boston 

1840, June 13: The sandy shore of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, was in 
sight. Soon, the Boston lighthouse was seen, after which a pilot was brought 
aboard. A small boat was sent ahead from the Columbia into port, with 
letters and greetings. Never one to be particularly precise in his narrative, 
Taylor noted that “the corvette [U.S.S. John Adams) arrived in safety a day 
or two after us.” 
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Chapter 13 





Trade with Zanzibar 


After Edmund Roberts’ death, Americans retained warm feel- 
ings about his efforts and the spirit of harmony evinced by the 
Sultan. Niles’ Weekly Register, December 24, 1835, reprinted an 
item from the New York Commercial Advertiser and the letter from 


the Sultan to Andrew Jackson written on October 7, 1833, pref- 
aced by this:' 


Oriental Compliment 
Our readers doubtless know that a treaty of friendship and 
commerce was negotiated, about three years ago, with the Sultan 
of Muscat (a gentleman, by the way, and a liberal enlightened 
monarch), by Edmund Roberts, Esq. (lately deceased), who went 
out on the Peacock for that purpose.... 


The treaty negotiated by Edmund Roberts in the 1830s and 
delivered to the Sultan of Muscat in 1835 governed American 
trade with that country and its possessions, particularly the ac- 
tive port of Zanzibar, for the balance of the nineteenth century.’ 
From time to time, difficulties arose concerning the implemen- 
tation of the agreement, or modifications, but informal adjust- 
ments were nearly always made. 

Voyages made by American traders in the 1830s often yielded 
mixed results, as merchants in the United States and their super- 
cargoes were not familiar with the needs of buyers in Zanzibar, 
Muscat, and other western Indian Ocean ports. They tended to 
bring large amounts of silver coins, which were readily received at 
the Sultan’s ports, but which were not as profitable as bringing 
American goods in trade. About the only advantage of specie was 
that it was exempt from the 5% import duty charged to goods.’ 

By the end of the decade of the 1830s, American traders found a 
ready market for large quantities of textiles, appropriately called 
merekani by the recipients. These cloth goods were made primarily 


EPILOGUE: 
MUSCAT IN 
LATER YEARS 


in Massachusetts. In time, demand for such textiles became so great 
that English mills sometimes marked their goods with American 
designations! By 1859, American textiles overwhelmed British-made 
goods in Zanzibar by a margin of nearly two and one-half to one. 
The Massachusetts port of Salem dispatched many ships to 
Zanzibar. Enough gum copal was brought back that a factory was 
set up in the town for its processing (as the main ingredient of 
varnish). Ivory from Africa found ready use on piano and melo- 
deon keyboards and in combs and ladies’ accessories. Turtle shell 


was also used to make fancy articles. Articles were weighed in the 


frasela unit, which varied in definition along the Indian Ocean 


coast, but which equaled 35 pounds in Zanzibar. 


Captain Nathan A. Batchelder, out of Salem, reminisced about 
several voyages of the late 1830s and early 1840s, the first of which 


included a stop at Zanzibar:" 


(In the summer of 1838], three days after leaving Stickney & 
Hale [Salem hardware merchants], I was on the ocean, as a boy 
before the mast, aboard the ship William and Henry, com manded 
by Captain Charles Fabens of Salem, and bound from Salem for 
Zanzibar, Africa, Madagascar, and Bombay... The ship sailed on 
July 3, 1838, and returned to Salem after a voyage of 14 months, 
with a cargo of gum copal, dates, etc... 

I sailed again in the same ship, as captain’ clerk and before the 
mast, but living in the cabin. The commander was John Francis of 
Salem, and the ship was bound to the coast of Sumatra. Her cargo 
consisted of bales of cotton cloth and gunpowder in kegs for the 
natives, and $30,000 in specie. Arriving on the coast of Sumatra the 
ship took on board a full cargo of pepper in bulk, pouring it down 
the ship’ hatches until the hold was filled. Then 30 large casks were 
filled as a deckload.... We arrived in Salem after a years voyage... 

I sailed on my next voyage on the good barque ¢ “ynthia, Cap- 
tain Emery Johnson, from Salem for China with a cargo of naval 


stores and 12,000 Spanish and Mexican silver dollars. The specie 





! Text of letter given in Chapter 9. 
2 Sources include Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, pp. 94 ff. 


} The 5% duty being a reduction from the 7'/2% charged before Roberts treaty was implemented. 


4 First-person account by Batchelder, quoted by George Granville Putnam, Salem Vessels and Their Voyages, 5 


29 
op. 78-79. Batchelder was born in Salem on September 3, 1821. 
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was in kegs and was stowed in the stern of the ship, behind a one- 
inch board partition. All of the crew, with the exception of two, 
were Salem boys, and no anxiety was ever expressed on board re- 
garding the money... Letters of credit and bills of exchange were 
not then common, and the world was very wide.... 


In 1837, R.P. Waters was appointed as the first American trade 
consul in Zanzibar, filling a post that had been needed for a long 
time. At the outset he was mainly useful to Salem merchants, but 
as trade expanded, he made other alliances. A cozy arrangement 
was made with the local custom master, Sewji Jairam, whereby 
Waters agreed to run the majority of American trade through him, 
much to the displeasure of other Zanzibar interests. By 1840, Jairam 
is said to have made an annual profit of about $100,000.' An En- 
glish agent, R. Norsworthy, complained to the Sultan that Waters 
and the custom master had set up a monopoly. 


The situation became complex, and in the early 1840s there 
were two American agents in the port. Waters pursued his own 
interests to advantage, and during the 1840s he profited greatly 
from his commercial interests. In 1847 the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co. was incorporated by merchants in the Zanzibar trade, 
with Waters serving as its president. Cotton goods were mostly 
exchanged for gum copal. 


Meanwhile, those not a part of Waters’ arrangements set up 
their own representatives. Trade increased, and extensive profits 


i- a 


The bark Jmaum, launched in 1850, traded out of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts and was named for the Sultan of Muscat, often and incor- 
rectly called the Imaum of Muscat in accounts published in America. 
In the early 1850s the Imaum, owned by Benjamin A. West and his 
associates, made a memorable voyage around Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco, observing the formation of the Committee of Vigilance in the 
city during their visit. (Painting owned by Arthur W. West; repro- 
duced in 1924 by George Granville Putnam to illustrate Salem Ves- 
sels and Their Voyages) 





were realized by just about everyone. Salem continued to be the 
most important American trading port with Zanzibar, a position 
it retained through the 1850s. 


A reflection of the dominance of American trade ships at Zan- 
zibar is given by records of the 1850s listing the nationalities of 
active vessels in the port; selected representative years: * 


1852: English ships (6), Hamburg (10), American (36), French (14), 
and Spanish (3). 


1854: English ships (2), Hamburg (15), American (36), French (18), 
Portuguese (2), Spanish (2), and Prussian (1). 

1856: English ships (3), Hamburg (20), American (24), French (23), 
Portuguese (3), Spanish (2), and Prussian (1). 


1858: English ships (6), Hamburg (23), American (32), French (21), 
Portuguese (1), Spanish (1), and Prussian (1). 


The Sultan as Trader 


Not only did the Sultan of Muscat have military ambitions 
and the largest navy on the Indian Ocean to back up his desires, 
he also became interested in conducting his own foreign trade. 
The specter of this competition frightened the Americans and Brit- 
ish, who realized that the Sultan would not have to pay any import 
or export tariffs, could collect export goods more easily than their 
agents could, and would have many other advantages. At the time, 
most exotic and distant ports in the world were destinations for 
ships arriving from European and American countries. The advent 
of such a port sending out its own vessels was unexpected. 


In the custom of an Arabian merchant prince, the Sultan of 
Muscat gave lavish gifts to foreign dignitaries and commercial rep- 
resentatives. To certain American and other companies he offered 
interest-free loans to encourage trade. On September 3, 1839, the 
Sultan delivered a pair of adult lions to the American consul at 
Tangier in North Africa; later they were sent to the United States 
and displayed in the Washington Zoo.’ 


Of the Sultan’s maritime activities in the 1830s F.B. Pearce wrote:* 


He maintained constant communication between Oman and 
Zanzibar, with India and even with England, New York, and Pe- 
kin, by means of the very considerable squadron of ships he main- 
tained. They comprised three frigates, four corvettes, two sloops, 
seven brigs, and some armed merchant vessels of smaller size. 


The Sultané Visits New York City 


His personal flagship, the Su/tane, made an exploratory voyage to 
America, departing from Muscat on December 23, stopping at Zanzi- 
bar, touching at the island of St. Helena, and arriving at Sandy Hook, 
outside of New York harbor, on the morning of April 30, 1840.’ Two 
days were required for port clearance and quarantine. Meanwhile, the 
74-gun U.S.S. Carolina drew alongside the Su/tané for an official naval 





' Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, p. 107; this sum was reckoned in Maria Theresa dollars, which were worth slightly more than American dollars. 


> EB. Pearce, Zanzibar; The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 134. 


> Executive Documents, 26th Congress, 1st Session. Vol. 360, Senate Doc. 488 (May 21, 1840), quoted by Newman and Bressett, 1962. 


“ Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 120. 


> Sources are several, including: Joseph Fitchett, “Embassy Ahoy!” Aramco World Magazine, September-October 1975. In that article, spellings included Sultanah for the ship and 
Ahmad ibn Na’aman for the envoy. Spellings elsewhere include Ahmet bin Noonan. Hermann Frederick Eilts, “A Friendship Two Centuries Old: The United States and the Sultanate 


of Oman,” used Ahmad bin Na’aman; also Sultana for the ship. 
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welcome. After the necessary papers were completed, the Su/tané docked 
on the North River at a wharf at the foot of Rector Street. 

The 305-ton, 80-foot, three-masted vessel was manned by a 
crew of rag-tag sailors from Bombay, who apparently professed 
expertise at their trade at the time they were signed for the voyage, 
but were actually ne’er-do-wells and “toughs.” They had been hired 
in good faith by the Sultan's representatives, but a wily outfitter in 
India had supplied men that could not be placed elsewhere. Fur- 
ther, some of the ship's officers brought their personal black slaves 
aboard and signed them as sailors, so as to collect their wages. 
Food for the crew had been sparse during the voyage and prima- 
rily consisted of curried rice served once each day. Meanwhile, the 
officers dined thrice daily on varied fare including meat. The ship's 
water supply had become contaminated during the trip. Upon ar- 
rival, many of the crew were gaunt and emaciated. 


The captain was William Sleeman, an Englishman who had 
served in the Royal Navy earlier and in more recent times had 
worked for the Sultan of Muscat as skipper of the frigate Prince 
Regent. Sleeman drank to excess and often was in a stupor. When 
awake and on his feet, he was dictatorial and overbearing. 


Despite having a drunk captain and a largely inexperienced and 
riffraff crew, the ship made the trip without unfavorable incident, 
except for extreme battering by winds that tore and tattered the sails 
(except the main royal), which had become mildewed and damaged 
from furling when wet and from other improper handling. 


Directing the proceedings on shore at both ends of the voyage 
was the Sultan's equivalent of Edmund Roberts, his special diplo- 
matic envoy and supercargo, Ahmed bin Nu’man. Attired in bright 
silk robes with tassels and other ornaments, envoy Nu’man was a 
curiosity and attraction to New Yorkers and was invited to soirees 
and other society functions where he was able to converse with his 
hosts in acceptable English. It was not often that an “Arab prince,” 
as some called him, could be féted at a party, and the opportunity 
was not missed. Meanwhile, the Su/tané was at anchor in New York 
harbor, flying the colors of the Sultan of Muscat, his “embassy” in 
America. Envoy Nu’man was effusively greeted during the five 
months he was in America, although a hoped-for visit to the White 
House never took place. On May 13 the Common Council of New 
York City feted the officers and envoy Nu’man in a whirlwind of 
activity including a tour of local attractions, the home of a promi- 
nent merchant, and a railroad ride, the latter still being somewhat of 
a novelty at the time. At day’s end a sumptuous banquet was laid 
before the visitors. On May 18th the guests were received at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard with a 14-gun salute and other ceremonies, 
including a dinner that lasted well into the night. A few days later on 
the 23rd the entourage took a two-hour train ride from the Brook- 
lyn station, traveling out to Hicksville on Long Island, and return. 
By this time the visiting Arabs had been well publicized in the press, 
and many curiosity seekers gathered alongside the tracks to catch a 
glimpse of the visitors as the train rattled by. 


The Sultan of Muscat, ever the generous potentate, had sent 
many gifts for the president of the United States, at that time Mar- 
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Ahmed bin Nu’man, special diplomatic envoy of the Sultan of 
Muscat, who visited America in 1840 and was widely feted. (Por- 
trait painted by Edward Mooney in New York in 1840. Courtesy of 
the Sultanate of Oman Ministry of Information) 





tin Van Buren. Included were two Arabian horses, a gold-trimmed 
sword, boxes of jewels, a small bar of gold (of which no numis- 
matic details have been learned), a Persian rug woven from silk,' 
and, it was said, two or three Circassian slaves of outstanding 
beauty. The latter proved to be just a rumor, brought about by the 
disembarkation from the Su/tané of two English women visitors to 
Muscat who had secured passage on the ship for the purpose of 
coming to New York City, later intending to sail to London. 


The Constitution of the United States prohibited President Van 
Buren from receiving such lavish gifts, and with the 1840 elec- 
tions in the offing his opponents emphasized that he should refuse 
them, no matter the warm appreciation that such presents engen- 
dered. Certain items were turned over to the Department of State, 
and others were put up for auction with the proceeds deposited 
with the Treasury Department. A pair of horses yielded $993 after 
commissions were paid. 

Meanwhile, Congress voted to refurbish the sea-worn Sultane 
as an expression of gratitude to the Sultan, a repayment of the 
kindnesses he had lavished upon Americans who visited Muscat in 


earlier times. The work was done at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


For the Sultan, President Van Buren had his own selection of 
diplomatic gifts, among which were two repeating rifles with orna- 
mented stocks and barrels and four five-chambered revolvers, 
mounted in mahogany cases inlaid with pearl. Other gifts included 
a chandelier, two large mirrors, and a “pleasure barge.” It is believed 
that some gifts were also sent by others, including from Boston. 

At the ports of Muscat and Zanzibar the Sultan had loaded 
the Sultane with cargo to be sold and traded. From December 16 
to 23, 1839, at Muscat 1,300 bags of dates, 100 bales of Mocha 
coffee, and 21 bales of Persian carpets were shipped. The ship 
then proceeded to Zanzibar to take aboard 81 cases of gum copal 





| Presently on view at the Smithsonian Institution. Models of First Ladies, the wives of American presidents, are standing upon it. 
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(some of which was cleaned and of high quality and some un- 
cleaned and of lower value), 108 high quality ivory tusks, 1,000 
salted hides of medium quality from the island of Pemba, and 
135 bags of cloves. The latter commodity, cloves, had become a 
significant export item after the early 1830s, when the Sultan of 
Muscat encouraged the development of large-scale plantations. 


In addition to the preceding from the Sultan, some merchan- 
dise was carried on behalf of merchants in Muscat and Zanzibar. 


The goods had been consigned to the care of Scoville & Britton, 
New York City commission agents, but upon arrival of the Sultané 
it was learned that the firm had gone bankrupt. With the approval 
of Lloyd Britton, senior partner in the defunct firm, the partner- 
ship of Barclay and Livingston was employed to sell the cargo. 
Many items from the ship were taken to the firm's office at 26 
Broadway and by May 8, were available for examination and pur- 
chase. George Barclay was in charge of negotiations. 


Historian Eilts told of the results:! 


The cargo moved reasonably well, and most of it had been 
disposed of by late June. The cloves sold for between 19¢ and 20¢ 
per pound. The gum copal, used in the manufacture of varnishes 
and lacquers, brought 23¢ and 26¢ per pound for the cleaned 
variety, 15¢ for the uncleaned type. Dates were purveyed at be- 
tween 3¢ and 4-1/2¢ per pound. Small quantities were bought by 
Philadelphia and Boston buyers and had to be repacked for over- 
land shipment. Ivory fetched $75.00 per tusk. Sales of Persian 
carpets, coffee (of which two bags were distributed as gratuities) 
and hides proved more sluggish. A quantity of each was still on 
hand when Sultanah prepared to sail for Zanzibar in August. The 
carpets, mainly of an inferior quality, eventually brought $5.50 to 
$7.00 apiece. The hides averaged $1.30 each. Initial coffee lots 
sold for 20¢ per pound; the final lot, consisting of almost one 
quarter of the total coffee consignment, brought no more than 
14'/2¢ per pound. In sum, Su/tanahs cargo grossed $26,157. 

Barclay and Livingston purchased goods for the return voyage. 
Three categories included general merchandise for sale in Zanzibar 
amounting to $11,178 (mostly 125 bales of gray sheeting, 24 bolts of 
scarlet cloth, 13 cases of red, white and blue beads; 20 dozen prints; 
300 muskets; 300 25-pound bags of gunpowder; and china plates). 

Personal items for use by Sayyid Said (candles, gold thread, reams 
of paper, 50 boxes of refined sugar, 2 boxes of vases, 1 box of per- 
fume, 10 shell music boxes, some red soap, quantity of glass and 
china plates, and several mirrors plus several boxes of almond, pine- 
apple and orange extract and a case of candies) and Sayyid Khalid 
(a few mirrors, chandeliers, glass plates and lamps). Finally for Said 
bin Khalfan and another merchant some chandeliers and mirrors. 


In the midst of this seemingly auspicious beginning for large- 
scale trade incoming from Muscat, a mercantile contretemps 
erupted. Americans sought to dissuade the Sultan from export- 
ing sugar to New York by purchasing the cargo themselves. Then 
came the threat that under the “most favored nation” treaty with 
Muscat, the Americans would begin doing business with other 
ports and areas in Zanzibar besides the main harbor to which 


their activities had been restricted, especially with the Mrima 
Coast, which had been off limits before. Apparently, an accom- 
modation was reached whereby the Americans agreed to trade 
with the ports selected by the Sultan, and the Sultan agreed not 
to send his own merchant fleet to the United States. 


For the return voyage of the Su/tané to Zanzibar, the intemper- 
ate Captain Sleeman was replaced by a Philadelphian, Sandwith 
Drinker.’ The vessel sailed from New York City on August 7, 1840, 


never again to visit American shores. 


Contemporary News Accounts 


Niles’ National Register (successor in title to Niles’ Weekly Reg- 
ister) carried several accounts of the Sultan's ship and its recep- 
tion in the United States.’ 


May 9, 1840: 


The Asiatic Ship of War at New York. 

Among the novel events of the day, is the late arrival at New York, of 
a vessel and cargo from Muscat on the Persian gulf. This vessel called 
“Sultanee,” or “Royal,” is a sloop of war, under the command of Reis 
Achmed ben Hamed, and belongs to the navy of the Imam of Muscat, 
the Seid Said ben Sultan. Captain Achmed is the bearer of a letter and 
complimentary expressions, according to Asiatic usage, from Sultan Said 
to the president of the U. States. 

The extension of our commerce with Asiatic nations, and its security by 
treaty stipulations, has been the subject of anxious and successful interest to 
the administration. One of the happy results of this care of our commercial 
interest, was a treaty of navigation and commerce with the Imam of Mus- 
cat, which relieved our commerce from discriminating duties. Another ad- 
vantageous treaty has been concluded with the kingdom of Siam, and ap- 
proaches have been made with the same desirable object, to the empires of 
Cochin China, Japan, and China. Nor has our extensive and valuable trade 
to the Red Sea been neglected, the countries of which, both African and 
Arabian, are under the government of Mohammed Ali, pacha of Egypt. 

The value of our trade to the dominions of the Sultan of Muscat is 
greater than may be supposed. Official returns for eighteen months of 
vessels that visited Zanzibar, show the number to be forty-one, of which 
thirty-two were American. Twenty of these were from Salem, three from 
Boston, and three from New York. Zanzibar is an island on the east coast 
of Africa, and is the depot of trade of that coast, and of the Red Sea and 
Persian gulf. The United States are represented there by a consul. 

Sultan Said possesses large territory on the east coast of Africa, extend- 
ing from Cape Delgado to Cape Gardafui. His navy consists of seventy-five 
vessels of war, of which several are line-of-battle ships, which is a larger 
naval force than that of all the Asiatic princes combined on the Indian Ocean. 

The presence of one of the sultan’ ships in our harbors affords us ex- 
treme gratification; and we hope that the “Su/tanee'’s” voyage to the United 
States will result infrequent visits of sultan Said’s vessels to our ports. [ Globe. 


Foreign Relations 
Ahamet Ben Aman. This distinguished visitor, the representative 
of the Sultan of Muscat, and commander of the ship Su/tanee, now in 
port, has become quite the lion of the day. He has been honored with 
the freedom of the city by the authorities. He has been conducted to 





' Hermann Frederick Eilts, “Ahman bid Na’aman’s Mission to the United States in 1840, the Voyage of a/-Sultanah to New York City,” pp. 250-252. This is part of a superb study, the 
most thorough account published relating to the visit of the Su/taneé (or, as Eilts spelled it, Sultanah). 
2 [bid., p. 261: Captain Sandwith Drinker of 101 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, was only 32 years, but had a distinguished sailing record. 


> Original spellings in the account are preserved. 
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witness the most interesting exhibitions of the city—the institutions 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb as well as the United States vessels, 
and the public works at the navy yard. This interesting act of well 
conceived civility to the distinguished stranger, went off in the most 
satisfactory manner. The usual salutes were fired, and the whole thing 
was conducted quite comme il faut. 

The Arab commander, besides the horses was the bearer of several 
other valuable presents from his king to our president; but, learning the 
usages of our government as to the reception of presents by the execu- 
tive, we are told he intends to reconvey these to the power that sent 
them. His ship is daily crowded with our citizens. And on Thursday 
evening the ship was visited by the New York brass band, who gave him 
a splendid serenade, performing several of their best pieces in their best 
style. The band were invited on board, and were entertained in the most 
hospitable manner. [N. York Star. 

Orders have been sent from Washington, to have the “Su/tanee” put in 
thorough repair at the Brooklyn navy yard, at the expense of the Ameri- 
can government. “A new foremast is to be put into her, and she is to be 
cleaned and painted, and ornamented, throughout—the four guns now 
in her are to be taken out, and fourteen handsome carronades placed on 
board.” The New York Evening Signal thus notices the strangers: 

“The Arab ship and its crew now in our port have naturally been 
subject of much curiosity for the last week. They are fifty or sixty in 
number, and as ugly a set of customers as it has ever been our lot to see. 
Such spare, gaunt, Cassius-looking individuals never before trod a quarter 
deck.—Their mode of life is frugal and abstemious; they have but one 
meal a day, and that consists exclusively of curried rice, which they de- 
vour after a somewhat primitive fashion. It is poured in to a immense 
bowl, forming a pile as big as a moderately sized haystack, and the com- 
pany eat it with their fingers, rolling it first into balls, which they jerk 
with enviable dexterity down their throats—No meat is allowed. They 
are the most rigid of Grahamites. 

Wine and ardent spirits they especially eschew, as forbidden by the 
Koran; and truly they look like members of the “tee-total society.” 
The other day one of these followers of Mahomet was inveigled by 
some sailors into the bar-room, where, after much persuasion, he was 
induced to drink a glass of wine. The effect was instantaneous.—He 
returned to the deck of the ‘Su/tanee’ dancing about and capering like 
a madman. His companions soon suspected the cause of his unwonted 
conduct, and a grave old mussulman, with a beard long and grisly as 
King Lear's, seizing the delinquent by his turban, exclaimed in Ara- 
bic—which was afterwards translated for us by the captain, (a most 
intelligent fellow) —“Wretch! If you go on at this rate, you will soon 
be as low and degraded as a Christian.” Complimentary this, to the 
“most civilized people on the face of the globe.” 


May 30, 1840: 


Twenty-Sixth Congress, 1st Session: 

May 25. The vice president communicated to the Senate a message 
from the president of the United States in relation to the presents of 
the Imam of Muscat, (consisting of horses, pearls and other articles of 
great value). The president says that insomuch as the commander of 
the Imam’s vessel, with the view of carrying out the wishes of his sov- 
ereign, now offers the presents to the government of the United States, 
he therefore lays that proposition before Congress for such disposition 
as it may see fit to make. The president also suggests the adoption of 
some legislative provision, pointing out the course which they may 
deem it proper for the executive or legislative branches of the govern- 
ment or the agents abroad, under circumstances precluding a refusal, 
without the risk of giving offense. 


June 6, 1840: 
National Affairs: 


Correspondence Respecting the Presents. The following communica- 
tion was submitted to the United States Senate, on Monday the 25th ult, 
By the president. 

To the Senate. | communicate to Congress sundry papers, from which 
it will be perceived that the Imaun of Muscat has transmitted to this 
country, and through the agency of the commander of one of his vessels, 
offered for my acceptance, a present consisting of horses, pearls and other 
articles of value. The answer of the secretary of state to a letter from the 
agents of the vessel communicating the offer of the present, and my own 
letter to the Imam, in reply to one which he addressed to me, were in- 
tended to make known in the proper quarter, the reasons which had pre- 
cluded my acceptance of the proffered gift. Inasmuch, however, as the 
commander of the vessel, with the view, as he alleges, of carrying out the 
wishes of his sovereign, now offers the represents to the governments of 
the United States, I deem it my duty to lay the proposition before Con- 
gress for such disposition as they may think fit to make: and I take the 
opportunity to suggest for their consideration the adoption of legislative 
provisions pointing out the course which they may deem proper for the 
executive to pursue in any future instances where offers of presents by 
foreign states, either to the government, its legislative or executive branches, 
or its agents abroad, may be made under circumstances precluding a re- 
fusal without risk of giving offenses. 

The correspondence between the Department of State and our consul 
at Tangier, will acquaint Congress with such an instance in which every 
proper exertion on the part of the consul to refrain from taking charge of 
an intended present, proved unavailing. The animals constituting it may, 
consequently, under the instructions of the secretary of state, be expected 
soon to arrive in the United States, when the authority of Congress as to 
the disposition to be made of them will be necessary. 

M.VAN BUREN. 

Washington, May 20, 1840. 


[The following is a portion of the document.] New York, May 2, 1840. 

Sir: We have the honor to inform you, that as consignees of the ship 
Sultanee, and cargo, belonging to his highness, Seyd Seyd, Imaum of 
Muscat, just arrived at this port from Zanzibar, we have been charged by 
the commander of said ship, Anment Ben Haman, to receive and hold 
subject to your excellency’s order certain presents from his highness to the 
president of the United States. 

Those presents are: two Arabian horses, one case otto roses, five demi- 
johns rose water, one package Cashmere shawls, one bale Persian rug, one 
box pearls, one box swords. 

We beg to be favored by your excellency’s instructions, as to the dis- 
position and delivery of those articles. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

Barclay & Livingston. 

His excel. The president of the U.S. Washington. 


Department of State, Washington, 7th May, 1840. 

Gentlemen: 

| am directed by the president to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
to him of the 2nd and Sth instant, informing him of the arrival at your port 
of the ship Su/tanee, commanded by Ahmet Ben Haman, and bearing pre- 
sents from his highness, the Imaum, of Muscat, for the president. 

The President will avail himself of the return of the Sultanee, to for- 
ward an answer to the friendly communication which he received from 
his highness and will express at the same time the lively satisfaction he 
derives from this first visit of a vessel from the sultan’s dominions to the 
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United States, and his sense of the friendly disposition evinced by his 
highness in the presents which Ahmet Ben Haman is instructed to offer 
in his name. Those presents the president is, under existing constitutional 
provisions, precluded from accepting for his own use. I have, therefore, to 
request that you will apprise Ahmet Ben Haman of the circumstance, that 
such other disposition of the articles may be made by him as will best 
comport with the wishes of the sultan. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


John Forsyth. 


Messrs. Barclay & Livingston, New York. 

To his excellency Martin Van Buren, president of the U. States of 
North America, Washington: 

Sir: Hope the Almighty God will protect and keep you in good health. 
From this part of the world, having no news to communicate them to 
your excellency. With any thing we can do for you, little or plenty, shall 
feel happy. 

Written by order of his highness. 

Seyd Seyd Bin Sultan Bin Ahmed, Imaum of Muscat. 

Seyd Bin, Calfaun, dated Muscat, 25th December, 1839. 


To his highness Seyd Bin Sultan, Imaum of Muscat—Martin Van 
Buren, president of the United States of America—greetings: 

Great and Good Friend: By the hands of Ahmet Ben Haman, com- 
manding your highness’ ship Su/tanee, I had the satisfaction of receiving 
your highness letter of the 19th of the moon of Shawal, and 1,255 of the 
Hegira. It has been a source of lively satisfaction to me, in my desire that 
frequent and beneficial intercourse should be established between our 
respective countries, to behold a vessel bearing your highness’ flag enter a 
port of the United States to testify, I hope, that such relations will be 
reciprocal and lasting. 

I am informed that Ahmet Ben Haman had in charge from your high- 
ness to offer for my acceptance, in your name, a munificent present. | 
look upon this friendly proceeding on your part as a new proof of your 
highness’ desire to cultivate with us amiable relations; but a fundamental 
law of the republic, which forbids its servants from accepting presents 
from foreign states or princes, precludes me from receiving those your 
highness intended for me. I beg your highness to be assured that, in thus 
declining your valuable gift, | do perform a paramount duty to my coun- 
try, and that is not thereby in any degree abated. 

Wishing health and prosperity to your highness, power and stability 
to your government, and to your people tranquillity and happiness. I pray 
that God may have you, great and good friend, in his holy keeping. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

By the president: John Forsyth, secretary of state, Washington, May 
8, 1840. 

The message and documents were referred to the committee on for- 
eign relations, and ordered to be printed. 


June 20, 1840: 


Trade with Arabia. We learn that our esteemed fellow citizen, Capt. 
Drinker, has been appointed to the command of the Sultan of Muscat’s 
ship now fitting out at the New York navy yard. His sultanic majesty 
proposes placing a ship of 600 tons in the trade with this country, and it is 
understood that Capt. D. is to sail her. [Philadelphia North American] 


August 1, 1840: 
The Arab Ship Sultanee. This vessel after being overhauled at the navy 


yard, at government expense, is now taking in a cargo, and will sail for 
Madeira, and thence to Muscat, about the Ist of August. [New York Express| 


August 8, 1840: 


The Arabian horses, the presents from the Imaum of Muscat, were 
sold at auction in Washington, by Mr., Dyer, on Tuesday last. They were 
not fine looking animals. One of them was purchased by Maj. Eaton, for 
$650. [Alexandria Gazette. | 


The August 8th issue also told of other incoming gifts for Martin 
Van Buren: 

Presents from the Emperor of Morocco. The brig Russell arrived at 
Philadelphia on Sunday evening, has on board the two lions intended as 
presents to the president of the United States from the emperor of Mo- 
rocco. There was also a monkey on board, but to whom that is to be 
presented has not transpired. 


A Casual Appraisal of the Ship’s Visit 


A contemporary article, “Our Trade With the Imaum of Mus- 
cat,” discussed the visit of the Sultan’s ship (excerpted):' 


The arrival at New York of the Su/tané, an armed vessel be- 
longing to the Imaum of Muscat, is an event in our commercial 
history with requires some notice at our hands, as it is the com- 
mencement of a trade which will prove lucrative to the young and 
enterprising Arabian ruler, as well as beneficial to the United 
States.” The province of Oman or Ommon is situated in the south- 
eastern part of Arabia... It is governed by an Imaum, or spiritual 
chief, who is bright, intelligent, and exercises his power for the 
benefit of his people. This residence is at Muscat—hence he is 
called the Imaum of Muscat...’ 

The situation of the city is important in a commercial point of 
view, as it is filled with the merchandise of India and Persia, while 
the tribes from the interior of Arabia bring in their various articles 
of traffic to its excellent market. The police are so well organized 
that goods frequently remain open and unwatched in the streets; 
nor is there ever a loss from such exposure. 

All the ports along the coast are tributary to the Imaum of 
Muscat, who has subjected Socotra, Brava, Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Monfia, and several other points along the eastern coast of Af- 
rica. He also holds Kishma, and Ormuez, on the Persian Gulf, 
and a large portion of the Persian coast around Gombroon. He 
has a navy nearly as large as that of the United States, chiefly 
fine English-built teak ships, well armed and completely 
manned. Once or twice a year he goes aboard his flagship and 
cruises among his various possessions and receives the tribute 
due him. His power upon the Indian Ocean is acknowledged, 
and his friendship sought by nearly all the sovereigns around 
him. Muscat was largely engaged in the opium trade along the 
coast of China, until the recent difficulties with the Celestial 
Empire; and even now there are some vessels from that port 


still dealing in the forbidden drug.’ 





! The Merchants’ Magazine, July 1840, Vol. IIL, pp. 61-62. 
» The original account spelled the ship name as Sultanée. 





* Actually, by this time the Sultan of Muscat had moved the center of his operations to Zanzibar. 


‘ The opium trade, unofficially promulgated by the Honourable East India Company and other firms, ships, and sources, had come to a critical point, and in 1839-1840, the Chinese 
had ousted most of the British traders. By that time, the efforts of the British and other traders had resulted in tens of thousands of Chinese becoming hopelessly addicted to the drug. 
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In 1835, a treaty of commerce was concluded between the 
United States and the Imaum of Muscat; and the Su/tanée is the 
first vessel which has come to our shores under that compact, as 
indeed she is the first Arabian vessel ever seen in our waters. 

It now becomes an object of attention to know what we are to 
derive from this treaty, and we can only come at this point by 
examining the articles which will hereafter be brought to us in 
Arabian vessels. First is the very superior Mocha coffee, for so is 
all the coffee called that comes from Arabia.... Though superior 
to coffee from Surinam or St. Domingo, the whole produce of 
Arabia is only about 1,500,000 pounds. The Imaum of Muscat, 
however, receives a large quantity of coffee from Persia, but little 
inferior to the Arabian, and this will now be shipped to this coun- 
try. In the province of Oman, wheat and barley are sown in De- 
cember and reaped in March. The yield is not large, but the qual- 
ity of the barley is very fine. Of course, these will not be imported 
into this country.’ 

Indigo is raised in the interior of Arabia, which is almost equal 
to that of India. It is brought to Muscat by the caravan, and from 
thence will find its way to us. 

The acacia vera or acacia arabica, from which gum arabic is 
obtained, is found throughout the whole country. This drug is in 
demand all over the world, and is sure to find a market in every 
quarter. The date trees are common in Arabia, and are a great 
source of profit to the merchants of that country.... 


The writer continued by saying that copper might be imported 
from Muscat, as might hair of the camel, useful for making paint 
brushes. Arabian horses were stated as being the finest in the world, 
and were of two main varieties, those used for draft or work pur- 
poses, “sold at cheap rates,” and the “patrician” horse of which: 


the pedigree being frequently carried back for 2,000 years, is 
the pet and companion of the Arabian. The purest breed is an 
animal docile, gentle, and faithful as a dog. He is nursed, fed, and 
tutored with the greatest care, and becomes strongly attached to 
his master. This species is common in Oman, and though the 
prices are high and it is difficult to bring them away from the 
country, yet we trust that the new treaty, and the later arrival un- 
der it, is sufficient indication to lead us to expect that the real 
Arabian horse may soon be brought to, and bred in this country. 
There are agriculturists and sportsmen in the Union who have 
sufficient wealth, and will soon embrace the opportunity now of- 
fered to them to improve their breeds of horses... 

Situated as is the port of Muscat, it is a grand center for the 
various products of Arabia, Persia, and India.... This new trade 
will open a market for the staples of this country, so that the ex- 
change will be profitable to both parties. 


The author of the article apparently did his research by con- 
sulting encyclopedias or geographical texts, not by interviewing 
anyone aboard the Sultané. He seems to have been completely un- 
aware that the intended thrust of commerce with the Sultan of 
Muscat primarily involved products of Zanzibar, with those of 
Muscat being secondary. 
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Later Zanzibar Trade 

In the 1840s American commerce in and out of Zanzibar 
reached very large proportions, but not on the Sultan’s own ships. 
Historian Eilts has written: “Most American commodities, [the 
Sultan] discovered, could be bought about as cheaply from visit- 
ing American vessels as by sending Omani vessels to an American 
port—and without the considerable expenses detailed in any pro- 
tracted stay.”* However, the Sultan himself profited handsomely, 
as did foreign merchants. Large plantations, some of which had 
been laid out in the 1830s, produced cloves, sugar, and other prod- 
ucts. In Zanzibar many large residences were built. Much banking 
was conducted through Bombay, which was viewed as being a safer 
haven for money than Zanzibar. 


During the time that the Sultan of Muscat moved to Zanzibar, 
Muscat remained more or less a quiet trading port. In contrast, 
Zanzibar was vibrant, with many products coming from the east- 
ern coastal regions of Africa, providing the opportunity for many 
transactions. The slave trade flourished in Zanzibar, and although 
no figures are known or ever will be, estimates range to about 
10,000 to 15,000 unfortunate souls per year who were taken from 
nearby African regions. Typically, chiefs of African tribes on the 
continent would war against each other, capture their enemies, 
and sell them to Arab traders who engaged in the slaving business. 
The Arab traders would bring them to the coast, take them by 
ship to Zanzibar, and distribute them from that point to India, 
Arabia, and other areas. Some slaves would be retained for use on 
plantations in Zanzibar or the island to the north, Pemba. The 
present writer has encountered no record of slaves being sent to 
America from Zanzibar during the 1830s, but as the trade was 
conducted in secret, and, in fact, was against certain regulations 
agreed to with the British, facts are scarce.’ 


In 1842 the Sultan of Muscat sent an envoy, Ali bin Nasur, to 
England to petition Queen Victoria and the British government to 
relax their restrictions of the slave trade. His flagship the Su/tane 
carried cashmere shawls, emeralds, pearl necklaces, and 10 Arabian 
horses as gifts. British representatives informed the Sultan’ repre- 
sentative that they desired to eliminate the slave trade in Persia, Oman, 
Arabia, and other regions in the northern area of the Indian Ocean. 

An often told story is that Queen Victoria was not willing to 
liberalize the regulations against slavery, but to honor the Sultans 
position and acknowledge his request, she shipped to him an el- 
egant coach, which upon arrival in Zanzibar was assembled, but 
could not be used as there were no appropriate roads on the island. 
A gilt silver tea service was presented, but while it might have been 
appealing to the English, the Sultan considered it to be too osten- 
tatious (this according to reports) and put it into storage. 

Sometime in the mid-1 850s, the Su/tanéwas wrecked on Wasin 
Island, north of Zanzibar, not far from Pemba Island. 





| There was no demand for imported barley and wheat, as sufficient quantities were grown domestically in America. 
2 Hermann Frederick Eilts, “A Friendship Two Centuries Old: The United States and the Sultanate of Oman,” p. 14. . omene 
3 African slavery update: A feature article in the New York Times, April 25, 1999, stated that trafficking in slaves in modern-day Sudan was of large proportions and involved thousands 


of victims (the situation had no connection with Zanzibar, however). 
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treaties with Japan, Muscat, and Siam. Mr. Roberts succeeded in 
making a treaty with the two last named nations, but failed with 
the former. He went out on a second expedition, and died. Judge 
Amasa J. Parker, one of the purest and best, as he is one of the 


An American View of the Sultan’s Commerce 


In 1862, business historian Walter Barrett (pseudonym of Jo- 
seph A. Scoville; which will shed light on certain of his comments) 
wrote this:' 


In the 1830s, following the pioneering diplomatic efforts of 
Edmund Roberts, in New York City the firm of Scoville & Britton 
became an agent of the Sultan of Muscat. The senior partner was 
Joseph A. Scoville, who came to the firm with extensive experience 
in a counting house. The junior partner was Lloyd L. Britton, who 
in later years was proprietor of the Everett House in New York City. 
In the 1830s, for Scoville & Britton, Scoville tended to business in 
New York, while Britton went abroad and visited every port and 
city of note in Europe. In London the partnership banked with 
Prescott, Grote & Co., in Paris their connection was Welles & Co. 

Business poured in from every quarter. They had been con- 
versant with the negotiation made by the Hon. Edmund Roberts, 
a merchant and a personal friend? of General [Andrew] Jackson, 
who, when he was president of the United States, sent out Mr. 
Roberts to make treaties for this country with Japan, Muscat and 
Siam. He succeeded in the two latter countries, and shortly after 
he died his papers were in the possession of his son-in-law, the 
Hon. Amasa J. Parker of this state [New York]. 

Scoville & Britton had access to all the knowledge of the Ara- 
bian traffic possessed by Mr. Roberts. They opened a trade with 
Muscat, first building a barque. They named her the Archibald 
Gracie, after the old merchant who had educated Mr. Scoville, 
loaded and sent her out to Zanzibar, and also to Muscat...’ 

In the late 1830s and 1840s Scoville & Britton increased its 
prominence in international trade. Henry P. Marshall of the firm 
was named by President Martin Van Buren as a consul to Muscat, 
and another member of the firm, P.S. Parker, was made a consul to 
Bombay, India. The company acquired additional ships beside the 
Archibald Gracie, including the William Brown, Virginia, and the 
brig Wyoming. Misfortune beset the firm, and the William Brown 
struck an iceberg on a voyage from London to Liverpool, and sank 
with extensive loss of life. The Virginia was wrecked on a sandbar 
off Galveston, Texas. The brig Wyoming was taken as a prize off the 
Cape Verde Islands by the British warship Buzzard, on the trumped- 
up charge that she was about to enter into the slave trade. Scoville & 
Britton reeled from the impact of these losses and had to suspend 
payment on its debts. Afterward, the Archibald Gracie came into 
port with a valuable cargo, but it was too late to save the firm. The 
ship had to be sold at a loss to help pay obligations. 

In due course a cargo-laden ship sent over by the Sultan of 
Muscat arrived in New York City with a consignment for Scoville 
& Britton, but it was serviced by others, who gave no credit or 
payment to the defunct partnership which had expended great 
effort in building up the trade. Later, Scoville went to Holland. 
Upon return to America he became the private secretary to John 
C. Calhoun, until that statesman died in 1850. Britton went to 
Albany, New York, and established Stanwix Hall, later coming to 


most sagacious Democrats of the state, married a daughter of Mr. 
Roberts. At the death of the diplomatist, Mr. Parker, who was 
then a member of Congress from the Delhi [in New York State] 
district, published a book through Harper’. It contained the life 
of Mr. Roberts, and many valuable papers connected with the 
expedition he made by order of President Jackson. 

Based upon the information conveyed by Mr. Roberts, a com- 
mercial house in this city opened a trade with Muscat and the Imaum 
[sic]. This continued a long time. Among other matters, some very 
valuable presents were sent to the Imaum himself. One agent of this 
New York house resided at Zanzibar Island, and another at Muscat. 

The Imaum is himself not only a priest, but indulges in mer- 
chandising when he finds a good opening. He loads one of his own 
ships in the early part of 1840, and sends her to New York, con- 
signed to this house, that had been doing business with him for 
some time. The New York house had failed, and the consignment of 
the Arab ship and cargo passed into the hands of Barclay & 
Livingston,’ who made a nice thing of it—perhaps $5,000 or $6,000. 
Did the house of B. & L., who would have been puzzled to have 
told in what part of the globe Muscat was located, divide the com- 
mission, or make any return to that young house of Scoville & 
Britton, who had toiled and spent money for years to work up that 
trade? Not a dime. Schuyler Livingston told Mr. Britton, the only 
partner who was in the city at the time the Imaum’ ship arrived 
here, to kiss his —foot. Mr. Britton long ago left mercantile busi- 
ness, and met with the greatest success in another line, he being the 
head of the house in this city of Britton & Warner, bankers. 

That was notall. The Su/tané brought presents from the Imaum 
to the president of the United States, and also to Scoville & Britton, 
his New York correspondents. An Arab chief returns present for 
present. The president of the United States had sent the Imaum 
valuable articles, and he sent back Arab horses to him. Scoville & 
Britton had frequently sent presents to the Imaum, among other 
things a Colt’ rifle and pistol mounted in ivory, and several other 
fire arms. In return to S. & B., the Sultan sent camels-hair shawls 
and certain articles. Barclay & Livingston never had sent the Sultan 
any presents, but they got his, and poor Scoville & Britton never 
received one of them. Mr. Livingston claimed that the presents be- 
longed to Barclay & Livingston, as consignees of the vessel. Power 
is right, and there was never any redress, nor never will be in this 
world, Satan in the other may say: “Schuyler, that was a clever dodge 
of yours in 1840—keeping those Arab shawls.” As the Sultan is 
dead [he died in 1856], he can explain that they were intended for 
his friends—his correspondents—those who had made him pre- 
sents in 1839, and not for a couple of names the Imaum had never 
heard of, but who became consignees of the vessel, because they 
were the agents of Lloyd’, London, and by consent of Lloyd L. Britton. 


The New York Times, May 4, 1959, carried this telling comment 


New York City and gaining proprietorship of the Everett House. 
concerning Roberts’ mission of over a century earlier. The Senate 


I have alluded to the fact that about 30 years ago, General 


Jackson sent out a merchant named Edmund Roberts to make had recently confirmed a new treaty with Muscat, replacing the one 





| Adapted and edited from The Old Merchants of New York City, Vol. 1, pp. 128, 129 ff; Vol. II, pp. 102-104, Barrett's (Scoville’s) comments are often anecdotal and were taken from 
memory. Barrett used the spelling Sudtanee, here changed to Sultane. 

2 No verification has been found of any such personal friendship between Roberts and Jackson. 

> Edward Botsford was the supercargo. The vessel left New York City in April 1839 with about $20,000 worth of trading goods aboard. * Archibald Gracie’s mansion still stands in New 
York and is the home of the mayor of that city. 

4 An affiliate of Lloyd’s of London. 
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negotiated in 1833, “one of the oldest still in effect, and abdicated 
the last extra-territorial rights enjoyed by the United States anywhere 
in the world.” 


The Passing of the Sultan of Muscat 


Circa 1853, the Sultan of Muscat made plans to make an 
extended visit to Oman in several sailing ships carrying an en- 
tourage of nearly 1,000 people, something he did every three or 
four years.’ Among the things to be attended to there was trouble 
with the Persians at the Sultan's settlement of Bender Abbas, which 
had been conquered by force and added to the Omani domain 
some years earlier. 


Nearly 10 weeks were spent in gathering provisions, includ- 
ing livestock (for their religion forbade the use of preservatives 
on meat) for food, cows for milk, and fruit supplied by the Sultan's 
45 plantations. Gifts and letters from family members in Zanzi- 
bar were gathered for transmission to relatives in Oman. In due 
course, the voyage was made, and two or three years were spent 
in the Sultan’s homeland. 


In September 1856 the Sultan sailed from Muscat to Zanzi- 
bar in his frigate Kitorie (in English, Victoria). His family was 
aboard including one of his sons, Barghash, age 19, as were many 
attendants. While in the Indian Ocean, the Sultan suffered from 
pains in an old wound in his thigh,’ which seems to have become 
infected. He also suffered a bout of dysentery. He became weak, 
and on October 19, 1856, died aboard the ship. Following the 
Muslim custom he was not buried at sea, but was embalmed and 
placed into a coffin. 


At the time of the Sultan’s passing, three of his sons were gov- 
erning his domains: Thuwainy in Muscat, Majid in Zanzibar, 
and Tiirky at Solvar. 


His son Barghash sought to take control of Zanzibar, but was 
not able to do so, and on October 28, 1856, Majid, who had been 
there for years and who was the anticipated heir, was proclaimed 
the new Sultan. News of the Sultan of Muscat’s death and the 
elevation of Majid bin Said was sent by ship to Oman, where 
Thuwainy, who also wanted to be in charge of Zanzibar, did not 
acknowledge Majid’s position. Majid offered to pay 40,000 Maria 
Theresa dollars to quiet the claim of his brother, and such a pay- 
ment was made once, but then lapsed. 


Writing in 1871, George Percy Badger commented:* 
Shortly after the death of the Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sultan, the 


sovereign of Oman and its East African dependencies, who died 
A.D. 1856, war became imminent between his two sons, the 
late Seyyid Thuwainy, who had succeeded to the Principality of 
‘Oman, and the late Seyyid Majid, who claimed Zanzibar, the 
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neighboring islands, and the Arab settlements on the adjacent 
mainland. Actual hostilities were prevented by the friendly inter- 
vention of the government of Bombay, and the rival brothers even- 
tually agreed to submit their differences to the arbitration of Lord 
Canning, then Viceroy of India, and to abide by his decision... 

Barghash succeeded to the sovereignty of the Zanzibar state 
on the death of his brother, Majid, 7th October, 1870. 


A related commentary was published in 1875 in The American 


Encyclopedia? 
The Seyid Said died in 1856 after a reign of half a century, 


leaving 15 sons.° At this time Oman was rich and prosperous. Her 
government extended over the best part of the Arabian coast, the 
islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Monfia, and a large portion of 
the African coast opposite; and her navy numbered 40 ships, 12 
of which carried from 10 to 50 guns each. 

But with the death of Said internal dissentions began, and the 
succession was disputed. Thuwainy, the eldest son, was elected ruler 
of Oman, and Majid, his brother, of Zanzibar. After a long dispute, 
the rival claims of the brothers were submitted to the arbitration of 
Lord Canning, then governor general of India, who confirmed each 
in his sovereignty, and decreed that the seyid of Zanzibar should 
pay an annual subsidy to Oman of 40,000 crowns. In making the 
award, regard was had to the fact that Oman was burdened with a 
tribute to the Wahabees, then increased to 20,000 crowns, the half 
of which had previously been drawn from the treasury of Zanzibar. 
The terms were accepted by each in 1862, and since then Zanzibar 
has been independent. For the past ten years Oman has been the 
scene of dissension, brought about by the rival claims of different 
members of the ruling family to the sovereignty, and the continued 
interference of the Wahabees. In 1873 the Seyid of Oman made a 
treaty with England for the suppression of the slave trade. 


The Sultan’s assets, including his ships, divided among his chil- 
dren, were estimated to be worth about $1,500,000.’ 


The Sultan’s Wives and Children 


Some notes concerning the Sultans marriages and children may 
be of interest and are adapted and expanded from F.B. Pearce, 
historian of the island:* 


Seyyid Said married three times (Islamic law permitted a total 
of four marriages). In 1827 he espoused a granddaughter of the 
Shah of Persia, Fath ’Ali Shah, but the union did not prove a 
happy one. His wife was considered overbearing and unpleasant 
by most of the Sultan's family, and, solving the problem neatly, 
she eventually left him. 

In December 1833 he sent ambassadors to Madagascar, with 
the view of entering into a matrimonial alliance with Queen 
Ranavalona of that island and also seeking the loan of some of 
her soldiers to assist him in routing the Mazruis, who had be- 
come a nuisance to him in Mombasa, but the latter would not 


countenance his proposals. 








| Cited by Robert Campbell, “The Killing of Shabet: A Narrative of Extraterritorial Rights, Zanzibar, 1846-1851 .” American Neptune, Vol. 58, No. 3, Spring 1998, p. 222. 


2 Emile Ruete (Salme Said), Memoirs of an Arabian Princess, pp. 93 ff. 


3 Ibid. p. 104, gave a slightly different version: “The wound in his leg, from which he had so long suffered, had put an end to his existence.” 


4 History of the Imams and Seyyids of ‘Oman, preface. 


5 A small part of the “Oman” listing from The American Encyclopedia, Vol. XII, published in 1875 by D. Appleton and Co. 
6 And an unrecorded number of daughters. His two eldest sons, Hilal and Khalid, died during his lifetime. * George Percy Badger. History ¢ 


of the Imdms and Seyyids of Oman, 1871, lists 


18 known sons of the Sultan of Muscat (who was designated as Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sultan by Badger). 


7 Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices & Ivory in Zanzibar, 1989, p. 109. 


8 Zanzibar: The Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa, p. 123. Some information is from David Else, Guide to Zanzibar, p. 152. 
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His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said, Sultan of Oman (the great-great-great-grandson of the Sultan of Muscat with whom Edmund Roberts 
met in the 1830s). The Sultan has enjoyed a warm relationship with the United States. His outreach in America includes the Sultan Qaboos 
Center, The Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C.; and an endowment given Harvard University, among other benefactions. (Courtesy of the 
Sultanate of Oman Ministry of Information) 
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His next matrimonial venture turned out little better than his 
first. In this case the lady was a Persian, the daughter of Binte Irich 
Mirza, nicknamed Schesade. She came to Zanzibar in 1847 (or 
1849), with a large suite, including a private executioner, and ap- 
pears to have scandalized the Oman Arabs by her behavior. Seyyid 
Said caused to be built for her the baths decorated in the Persian 
style at Kedichi, one of the highest points in Zanzibar Island, whence 
can be obtained magnificent views of the sea, and of Zanzibar gleam- 
ing white like a fairy city in a setting of lapis lazuli. She bore the 
Sultan no children during their brief time together, and under the 
rules of the time, he simply divorced and sent her back to Persia. 

The Sultan's third and final wife was Azze Binte Seif, of which 
little has been recorded. 

Seyyid Said possessed of course, in accordance with Eastern 
custom, a large harem of 70 concubines, and it is said that with 
them he fathered 42 children, 21 being sons and 21 daughters. 
This number does not include those who died young. Tradition 
says that 112 children were born to him. At the time of his death 
34 of his children were living as was his wife, Azze Binte Seif. 


Seyyid Majid in Zanzibar 

In Zanzibar, his interests were succeeded by son Seyyid Majid, as 
expected. However, the Sultan of Zanzibar did not possess the busi- 
ness acumen of his father, and his finances were often uncertain. In 
1866 the Confederate States of America raider, the steam- and sail- 
driven Shenandoah was sold at auction in London by consul of the 
victorious Americans and realized the equivalent of $108,628. The 
buyer was the Sultan of Zanzibar, who changed her name to the E/ 
Majidi and planned to fit her out in regal style. However, the state 
treasurer voiced strong objections, and it was decided to make her a 
cargo ship instead.' The glory days of Seyyid Said, the earlier Sultan 


of Zanzibar, were not continued by his successors. 


The Sultan was buried in a small cemetery in Zanzibar situ- 
ated to the east of his palace, in a ground reserved for the Albusaid 
family. His son Seyyid Majid directed the building of an impres- 
sive mausoleum in the manner of a small temple. However, when 
all was finished except the roof, a religious objection was made 
that it was sacrilegious to cover a grave with a roof, and construc- 
tion ceased. Later, the Sultan's unfinished mausoleum deteriorated 
and became overgrown with vegetation. 


By the 1860s, the financial interests of Muscat and Zanzibar 
were controlled to an extent by Bombay merchants and bankers to 
whom they were indebted. 


The golden era of trade with Zanzibar seems to have been dur- 
ing the last two decades of Seyyid Said’s regime, until his death in 
1856. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, greedy German 
interests and the expansionist aspirations of other European coun- 
tries resulted in the partition of much of the African coast and 
islands. In 1890 England declared Zanzibar as a protectorate. 

Thuwainy ruled Muscat until 1868 when he was expelled by 
’Azzan-bin-Kais, effectively ending the era begun by the Sultan 
of Muscat. As noted above, the title of seyid (or Seyyid) was con- 
tinued thereafter. 
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Sultan Qaboos and Modern-Day Muscat 


Qaboos bin Said Al Said, born November 18, 1940, is the cur- 
rent Sultan of Muscat. He is the 14th member of his family to rule 
Oman, having ascended the throne following a bloodless coup July 
23, 1970. Qaboos is the only son of the late Sultan Said bin Taimur 
and is e:ghth in line of the Al Busaidy dynasty, which was founded 
in 1744 by Imam Ahmad bin Said. He is the great-great-great 
grandson of Sultan Sayyid Sa’id, believed to have been recipient of 
our story's 1804 dollar. His Majesty’s titles include Prime Minis- 
ter, Minister of Defense, Finance, and Foreign Affairs. 


Qaboos lived at the royal palace at Salalah in the southern re- 
gion of Dhofar until going to England for schooling in 1958. He 
graduated from the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst in 1962, 
serving in West Germany with a Scottish regiment until returning 
to Oman in 1964. He spent the next six years at Salalah studying 
Islam and his country’s history. 


Upon his accession to the throne in 1970 Qaboos has led a 
massive development effort to modernize Oman. Oman had long 
been isolated from the world and His Majesty endeavored to reach 
out to the international community in friendship based upon non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, mutual respect, peace- 
ful co-existence and good neighborliness. He renamed the coun- 
try the Sultanate of Oman, unifying Muscat, Oman and Dhofar. 


During Ronald Reagan's presidency, His Majesty was a guest 
at the White House in a state visit April 1983. Vice President 
George Bush then visited Qaboos in Oman during 1986. The 
relationship between the United States and Oman stands today 
as a model of how free people, desirous of improving the quality 
of their lives, respecting rights of others, and determined to main- 
tain their territorial integrity and political independence, can 
cooperate for their mutual interest. 


Internally, His Majesty has attempted to diversify the economy 
of his country by stressing the development of human resources as 
the way his people may move forward in the world with particular 
emphasis on technical education. In addition, His Majesty has put 
great emphasis on the advancement of women in all spheres of his 
country’s life and successfully maintained a delicate balance be- 
tween preserving the traditions and religion of his country while 
introducing the modernization needed to keep pace with changes 
in the rest of the world. 

Qaboos believes international disputes must be settled through 
negotiation and not conflict. He was the only Arab leader who 
supported Anwar Sadat’s mission to Israel, which led to the Camp 
David peace accord. His Majesty believes the achievement of a 
comprehensive and lasting peace in the region is the highest prior- 
ity and is working tirelessly to this end. 

Relative to the Edmund Roberts visits in the 1830s and the 
traditions arising therefrom, Sultan Qaboos is very aware of the 
long-ago treaty and, when learning of the present research and 
book, expressed warm interest. The Sultanate of Oman Ministry 
of Information supplied certain information of interest and value. 





1 In 1872 she was wrecked on a coral reef in the Indian Ocean while carrying coal and ivory. Extensive information about the 


“S.S. Brother Jonathan,” 1999. 


CSS. Shenandoah appears in Bowers, The Treasure Ship 
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MUSCAT THEN: The harbor and the city of Muscat (just above water level at the right) as depicted in a circa 1813 etching. Al-Jalali Fort is 
shown right of center, on a prominence overlooking the harbor. This approximates the view Edmund Roberts saw during his visits there in the 
1830s. (Courtesy of Petroleum Development Oman and the Sultanate of Oman Ministry of Information) 
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MUSCAT NOW: The city of Muscat as viewed from a vantage point looking over the buildings and toward the harbor in the distance. The 
large building on the beach, slightly right of top center, is Sultan Qaboos’ official palace used for diplomatic purposes (he resides elsewhere). The 
offices of the Royal Diwan, the Sultan’s executive agency, are in the same area. (Courtesy of the Sultanate of Oman Ministry of Information) 
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Unfortunately, it seems that none of the diplomatic gifts delivered 
by Edmund Roberts in 1835 still remain in Muscat, although there 
is a possibility that an old cannon may have been presented to the 
representative of the Sultan during the visit of the Su/tané to New 
York City in 1840. 


After Roberts’ Visit: 
The Situation with Siam 


Following his visit to Siam with Edmund Roberts in 1836, 
W.S.W. Ruschenberger, M.D., gave an overview of trade with that 
country and expressed his outlook for the future:! 


In 1826, a treaty was concluded between the English and 
His Magnificent Majesty, and the ratification of a treaty with 
the United States has just been exchanged. The advantages of 
this treaty, though not immediately apparent, may be in the 
future very great. At one time no less than 2,200 tons of Ameri- 
can shipping were employed in the Siamese trade; but owing to 
the numerous and irregular exactions made in form of duties, 
presents, etc., to the delays incident to the slow mode of con- 
ducting business, being obliged almost always to make up the 
cargo by small purchases from different individuals, and to 
the rapid advance in the price of sugar when in demand, it 
dwindled away to nothing, and the commercial world in the 


Joseph Balestier, Esq. 

Appointed Special Agent of the United States to Cochin-China 
and other portions of South Eastern Asia. 

Sir, 

The President, reposing full confidence in your integrity, pru- 
dence, and abilities and believing it to be of great importance to 
the safety and interest of our citizens and commerce to send an 
Envoy to the East Indies, has selected you for that object... 
{Lengthy advice about Cochin-China] 

Having successfully completed your mission to the King of 
Cochin-China, the vessel will next convey you to Siam, with which 
country although we have a Treaty (several copies of which are here 
enclosed), our commerce derives from the stipulations no advan- 
tages whatever, in consequence of the enormous tonnage duties ex- 
acted by the Siamese Government, amounting to an entire and ab- 
solute prohibition of our shipping. You will take pains to make them 
understand the absurdity of this tax whereby the Treaty has been 
made a nullity, and the benefits which its provisions were meant to 
confer upon both countries have been totally lost... 

[John M. Clayton, Department of State] 


The U.S.S. Peacock: Epilogue 
And what of the U.S.S. Peacock? 


United States almost lost sight of Siam. The Sachem, Captain 
Coffin, who introduced the Siamese Twins to the world, and 
the Maria Theresa, Captain O. Taylor, (now at Bangkok,) are 
the only American vessels which have entered the Meinam, since 
1828, a period of eight years; and probably the last-named ves- 
sel would not have ventured had the commander been igno- 
rant of the visit of the Peacock and its object. 


On August 18, 1838, the ship was once again under sailing 
orders. Under the command of Captain William L. Hudson, the 
Peacock was part of a squadron departing for a voyage of scientific 
and geographical exploration around the world.’ In the little fleet 
were the Sloop of War Vincennes, Commodore Charles Wilkes in 
command of the ship and the squadron; the Sloop of War Relief, 
with Captain A.K. King at the helm; the brig Porpoise, Captain C. 


The chief obstacles in the way of a profitable trade between 
the United States and Siam, namely, irregular and exorbitant 
charges, have been removed by the provisions of the treaty alluded 
to, and under its protection, the commerce may revive in a short 
time, and then the merchants of Bangkok may perceive their in- 
terests in facilitating the business of those who come to buy or 


Ringgold; the schooner Sea Gull under Captain Reed; and the 
schooner Flying Fish, under Captain Samuel R. Knox.’ 


Wilkes described the Peacock: 


The Peacock was...a sloop of war of 650 tons, originally built 
for this service [the U.S. Navy] in 1828.... She made two cruises 
a previous to her sailing in 1838.... After the Peacocks return [from 
her second long voyage] in 1837, she had undergone little or no 
repairs. Her bottom was indeed sound, being built of live-oak, but 
her upper-works were worn and much decayed, as the sequel proved. 
After this vessel left the Navy Yard at Norfolk, her fore and cross 
jackyards were found by her commander to be rotten. On its being 
reported to the commandant of the yard, they were ordered to be 
replaced, and all the other defects partially remedied. 


Ironically, although much had been expected regarding the 
development of trade with Siam, the decade after Roberts’ passing 
saw virtually no commerce conducted between America and Siam. 
A long letter of instructions and advice from John M. Clayton, 
Department of State, to a later envoy to the East Indies, Joseph 
Balestier, Esq., August 16, 1849, provides the explanation: 





| Voyage Round the World, Vol. II, pp. 8, 9. 

2 National Archives, “Special Missions,” papers, Vol. I. The Balestier surname recurs in the biography of the Childs family in Appendix II. 

3 Sources include the five-volume set published in 1844, Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition; less formally, Charles Erskine, Twenty Years Before the Mast, 
another and much briefer narrative of the expedition. Erskine was aboard the U.S.S. Vincennes. He described Commodore Wilkes as an egoistic tyrant who flogged him without 
provocation, and treated certain of his men with little dignity, describing an incident where on a whim he had a man step out of a 

in Hawaii, in which a man was lashed to the rigging of a ship and paraded through the squadron in the harbor so all could see him being punished; a crowd gathered on shore to watch. 
* In 1842 he was subject to court martial for undue punishment of his men and was convicted, the sentence being a “public reprimand.” The next year he was promoted by the Navy. 
He later saw service in the Civil War, including during the Mason and Slidell incident, and turned in an indifferent, then unsatisfactory record which led to a 
1864). His biography can be found at length in various naval and military studies. The preceding notwithstanding, his five-volume book set was masterfully done. 

4 The U.S.S. Vincennes had been stationed off the west coast of South America to protect United States shipping interests. * The Relief, a ship of four guns, was launched at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard on September 14, 1836. * The Porpoise of 198 tons was built [in Portsmouth] in 1820 to sail against West Indian pirates. * The 96-ton Flying Fish was a 
called the Spec, for she had been built on speculation. She “was a beamy boat with only four sails—all fore and aft—consisting of jib, foresail, and lower fore (with gaff) = main (wit | 
gaff and boom). She was 85'6" long and 22’6” beam.... [She was] sold to Captain Pybus at Singapore in January 1842.” © Sources: Fairburn, Merchant Sail; Charles Wilkes, Narrative 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. |. 

5 Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. 1, pp. xv, xvi. 


formation to light his pipe and another incident, this 


nother court martial (in 
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Vista of Sydney, Australia, as viewed by members of the Wilkes expedition. 
(Sketched by A.T. Agate; engraved by Rawdon, Wright & Hatch; Wilkes, 1844) 


The U.S.S. Peacock in a hazardous situation in January 1840. Struck by an iceberg, she developed leaks, but was able to limp away to the port 
of Sydney, Australia, where according to an account, “she arrived in a shattered and sinking condition.” The inlet in which the ship encountered 
icebergs was thereafter called Peacock Bay; location, latitude 65° 55’ 20” south; longitude 151° 18’ 45” east. (Sketched by A.T. Agate, engraved by 
M. Osborne; Wilkes, 1844) 
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The expedition, authorized by Congress in 1836, consisted 
of 687 men, among whom were botanists, conchologists, natu- 
ralists, philologists, taxidermists, draftsmen, mineralogists, and 
others with scientific knowledge. In the same year Wilkes went 
to Europe to obtain instruments for scientific measurements and 


for astronomy purposes. 


By 1838, many applications to participate in the voyage had 
been received. This was the great age of modern exploration, and 
ina related situation at about the same time, Charles Darwin went 
aboard the H.M.S. Beagle to visit exotic lands and observe life there. 


On the 19th, the squadron passed the light at Cape Henry, and 
on the next morning the pilot was discharged. The squadron headed 
into the Atlantic. A stop was made at the Cape Verde Islands, then 
Rio de Janeiro, among other places, after which the transit was 
made around Cape Horn. A tremendous gale was encountered, 
and the Sea Gullvanished with 20 men aboard, never to be seen or 
heard from again. On March 7, 1839, in the frigid latitude of 70° 
near the Antarctic, William Stuart of the Peacock fell overboard, 
was seen and hauled back on to the ship, but had suffered so much 
exposure that he died the next day. 


About June 20, the Peacock and other ships, except for the lost 
Sea Gull, came to the island of San Lorenzo in the Bay of Callao 
on the Peruvian coast, and rendezvoused. A visit was made by some 
seamen to the shore, where in a green vale there was a burying 
ground for sailors of many nations. Of the many markers seen, 
one bore this inscription: 


In Memory of James Taylor 
Seaman on Board the U.S. Ship Peacock 
Who Departed This Life June 19, 1832, 

Aged 51 Years 


The Relief, which was found to be swarming with rats and 
with cockroaches “from two to three inches long,” had her cargo 
offloaded, and was cleaned as much as practicable. Commodore 
Wilkes then ordered all sick as well as all “idlers” among the men 
to go aboard the Relief, which was sent away from the squadron to 
land supplies on other islands, then return to the United States. 
Some others wistfully considered leaving the squadron as well, some 
because Wilkes had been a bully and tyrant who liked to exercise 
his authority including by punishing his subordinates at whim. 
Meanwhile, the U.S.S. Peacock and the remaining ships put into 
the bay of Callao, and most sailors went ashore. On July 7, Ben- 
jamin Olden died aboard the Peacock, and the next day he was 
taken to San Lorenzo Island for burial. In due course, the squad- 
ron departed Callao and set sail for Tahiti. 


On the 28th of August, the ships came to an uncharted island, 
low in the water but eight miles long, which was forthwith named 
King’s Island, from the man on watch on the mast who first saw it. 
Soon thereafter, other islands were discovered, one of which was 
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given the name Peacock, after which the vessels bore toward Metia, 
or Aurora Island, reaching there on September 9. On October 10, 
1839, the ships reached Pago Pago Bay, a gathering place for Ameri- 
can trading vessels and whalers in the South Pacific. Then it was 
off to Sydney, Australia, which was reached on the night of Octo- 
ber 26th. After a two-month stay, the Vincennes, Porpoise, Flying 
Fish, and Peacock headed south, and by early January saw many 
large icebergs. Some indications of an uncharted land to the south 
were seen on the 11th, but on the 16th, land was observed with 
certainty, staking Wilkes’ claim as the discoverer of Antarctica. 
Later, the squadron sailed along about 1,600 miles of coastline, 
one area of which is known as Wilkes Land today. 


A medal bearing the date 1839 was struck and apparently 
made available to those on the various ships. The obverse de- 
picted an eagle perched on the top of a globe (reminiscent of 
Joseph Wright's 1792 pattern quarter dollar motif) surrounded 
by the inscription UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. The re- 
verse bears the inscription EXPLORING EXPEDITION / 1839 
around the border. At the center is U.S. SHIP, below which is a 
space for counterstamping the name of a ship. An example 
stamped PEACOCK was in the collection of J. Doyle DeWitt 
and was auctioned by Presidential Coin and Antique Co., March 
1976, Lot 575. Other medals are known stamped Vincennes and 
Porpoise. These issues are lightly documented in the literature, 
and relatively little is known about them.' 


On January 22, 1840, the Peacock came 


in contact with an iceberg with such force as to crush her 
stern and larboard quarter boats, and carry away her bulwarks to 
the gangways. While getting out the ice anchor to heave the ship 
off, she gave a rebound which carried away her rudder and all the 
stanchions to the gangway. This second shock caused the ship to 
cant to starboard, when both jibs were given to her just in time to 
carry her clear of the iceberg. She had not moved more than a 
dozen lengths before a huge mass of ice fell from the iceberg in 
her wake. If this had happened 20 minutes before, it would have 
crushed the ship to atoms. As soon as we gained the open sea, 
Captain Hudson very wisely put the ship’ head for Sydney, where 
she arrived in a shattered and sinking condition.’ 


The Peacock reached Sydney a month later, February 22, in 
“sinking condition.”® Afterward, the other ships in the squadron 
came to the port. In June, the ships were in the Fiji Islands with 
different vessels calling at different stops. Flora and fauna were 
observed, as they had been all during the voyage, and specimens 
were gathered. While at the Fiji Islands, the squadron commander 
hired 17 small boats to take the scientists to various small islands 


and remote anchorages. 


While the Peacock was at Rewa surveying the island, Captain 
Hudson captured the celebrated chief, Vendovi, who in 1834 
massacred 11 of the crew of the American brig Charles Dagget of 





| The Charles McSorley Collection Sale conducted by Presidential Coin and Antique Co. 


. November 15, 1997, included as Lot 194 a medal stamped VINCENNES. As part of the 


narrative, the cataloguer (H. Joseph Levine) commented: “The first auction appearance we can find of any token related to this Exploring Expedition was in the 1884 sale of the J.N.T. 


Levick Collection, Lot 2466, where an example without the counterstamp was described as ‘believed to be unique’ and plated...” 


2 Charles Erskine, Tiventy Years Before the Mast, pp. 107-108. 


3 [bid., p. 128. * Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. ll, p. 449, gives a report on the condition of the Peacock as inspected in Sydney Cove, December 


21, 1839. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


“Wreck of the Peacock,” as shown in an early engraving. The dismasted ship is shown afloat in the distance, a lifeboat is in distress, and two 
other lifeboats are headed for shore. In actuality, there were no casualties following the grounding of the Peacock on the bar of the Columbia 
River, July 18, 1841. The first men were taken off by a canoe manned by a group of Chinook Indians. Afterward, several other boats were used 
in shuttles to and from shore, until only about 30 men, including Captain William L. Hudson, remained aboard. After risking their lives, and as 


the ship was about to break apart, the last of the crew left, with Hudson being the very last to climb overboard. (Sketched by Alfred T. Agate, 
engraved by T. House; Wilkes, 1844) 


Salem, Captain Batcheller commander.' The Daggets small boat 
went ashore early one morning, and the crew had proceeded half- 
way up to the beche de mer house when they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a party of these cannibals who had been lying in am- 
bush. They were seized and firmly held, while the chief, Vendovi, 
knocked them on the head with his handy billy, a small war club 
made of iron-wood. This horrible crime was committed in order 
to get possession of the trading or Jew box, containing cheap trin- 
kets, and some hatchets, plane-irons, etc. The Dagget was a South 
Sea trader, for sandal-wood, tortoise shell, and beche de mer, which 
were taken to China and traded for teas and silks... ° 


After the cannibal chief had been captured, exploration of Rewa 
and other islands continued without incident. An observatory was 
established, and instruments were installed in it. One day some men 
from the Peacock treated the natives to a rendition of a minstrel show. 


Later, word was received that the natives were going to attack the 
Americans in an effort to capture Commodore Wilkes, who then could 
be traded back to the Americans in exchange for their chief who was 
in chains aboard the ship. The raid did not occur, but the Americans 
were sufficiently concerned for their personal safety that they dis- 
mantled the observatory and returned the instruments to the ship.’ 





Subsequently, the squadron left the Fiji Islands and headed to- 
ward the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), crossing the international 
date line on August 13, 1840. On the 28th, this took place:° 


On board the Peacock, another island was discovered, and 
named Bowditch Island, for the author of The American Naviga- 
tor. The people found on this island had no knowledge of fire, 
which is, I, believe the only instance of the kind on record... Yet 
these strange people had their own gods to worship... 


On September 23, 1840, the squadron arrived in Honolulu har- 
bor. For nearly six months afterward, the scientists explored the vari- 
ous Sandwich Islands, climbed hills and Mauna Lea volcano, trekked 
through jungles, and explored the region. On April 5, the anchors 
were weighed, the ships headed eastward for the Columbia River. 
On the 28th land was sighted. On May 8, the Vincennes, Flying Fish, 
and Porpoise rendezvoused in Nisqually Bay, Puget Sound. The Pea- 
cock had not yet arrived. For the six weeks, parties explored the sea- 
coast, the Cascade Mountains, and other geographical features, and 
mapped Puget Sound, all the while taking care to avoid unfriendly 
natives. By June 17 the ships sailed for Point Dungeness, arriving 
there on the 22nd. There was still no sign of the Peacock. 











| Fairburn, Merchant Sail, Vol. IV, p. 2441, calls the ship the Charles Doggett, built in Cohasset, Massachusetts in 1826. In 1832 she was registered out of Salem and visited Manila in 


the Philippines, under command of William Driver. 


2 Beche de mer = “a sort of round jelly-fish, from six to 12 inches long, and two in diameter.” Commonly called a sea slug. The natives caught and dried them, stored them in the house 
mentioned, and exchanged them with traders, who found a ready market for the product in China, where the dried creatures were useful as an ingredient for soup. 


> Charles Erskine, Tiventy Years Before the Mast, pp. 152-153. 


4 The chief remained on board ship for the next 18 months or so, became acquainted with the crew, and was finally unchained and permitted normal accommodations. He died, 


apparently of illness, before the voyage was completed. 


5 Charles Erskine, Tiventy Years Before the Mast, p. 199; Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. IV, pp. 491 ff. 
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On August 3, while the sailors and scientists were at Nisqually, “chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Company, of Fort Vancouver,” also 
news was received from a messenger that the Peacock had been _ provided assistance. In gratitude, the launch from the Peacockwas given 
wrecked on the bar of the Columbia River, this having taken place to McLoughlin to be kept on hand for life-saving purposes. 


on July 18, after a day of battering by the sea. Further:' Afterward, officers and crew from the Peacock were transferred 


After the ship struck, everything that skill and seamanship to the other ships, with Captain Ringgold taking the U.S.S. 
could devise was resorted to in order to save her, but all to no 
avail. In leaving the ship, some of the boats were turned end over 
end, but other boats, being near at hand, rescued their crews. The 
ship soon went to pieces and everything was lost. But, happily, the 
crew was saved. 


Vincennes down the coast to San Francisco with many of the 
wrecked ships men aboard. Commodore Wilkes transferred his 
broad pennant to the Porpoise, which became the flagship for what 
remained of the squadron, which by that time included one other 


They stated that Captain Hudson was the last man to leave ship, the Flying Fish, 
the ship, and that the coolness and calmness displayed by him To provide additional capacity, Wilkes arranged for purchase 
during the wreck had secured the admiration of all hands. of the brig Thomas Perkins, which was immediately renamed the 
The crew members went to Astoria, the fur-trading post estab- Oregon and was sent to San Francisco with the balance of the Pea- 
lished by John Jacob Astor on the Columbia River, Oregon, where cock officers and crew.’ 
they found comfort and shelter. Dr. John McLoughlin, described as Thus, the story ends.’ 








' Charles Erskine, Tiventy Years Before the Mast, pp. 241-242. : , 
2 The 595-ton Thomas Perkins had been built in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1838, the hometown of Edmund Roberts, perhaps bringing the story round full circle. Later, the ship 
operated out of Salem. ze ee . a se a ala aa 
3 Wilkes later wrote and illustrated much of a multiple volume set of books describing the expedition’ activities, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. ‘ sa aiaalaad i ‘ i 8 
and unusual coins obtained during the voyage were placed in the care of the National Institute for the Promotion of Science, which had been founded through the efforts ¥ se i a 
Poinsett, the secretary of war. The Institute endeavored to obtain the James Smithson endowment from England, but efforts failed, and those funds were used to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution. The National Institute never achieved importance, and in 1862 its exhibits, including the Wilkes Expedition coins, were absorbed by the Smithsonian. 
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Chapter 14 





Early Publicity 

Although the present reader is forearmed with knowledge as to 
the true origin of the first 1804 dollars—made for inclusion in the 
diplomatic gift sets distributed by Edmund Roberts during the 
voyage of the U.S.S. Peacock, 1835-1837, no such information was 
known to numismatists of earlier generations. From the 1860s 
through the end of the nineteenth century, columns of print in the 
American Journal of Numismatics and in auction catalogues were 
devoted to the rare 1804 dollar, and newspaper accounts galore 
were printed. However, little was known concerning how and why 
such coins were first minted. In the 1870s the official historian at 
the Philadelphia Mint, W.E. Dubois, who had been a numismatist 
since at least the late 1830s, on September 17, 1878, obligingly 
provided a document stating that a certain 1804 dollar had been 
struck at the Philadelphia Mint in the year 1804, although he knew 
this was not correct. Dubois knew much about 1804 dollars and 
may have been involved in their later restriking, but he revealed 
little in the way of truthful, factual information. As time went on, 


the situation became increasingly complicated. 


Fame of the 1804 Dollar 


An overview of the 1804 dollar follows: 


For well over a century the possession of an 1804 silver dollar 
in a collection has bestowed an aura of glory upon its owner. More 
than any other single coin (although the rarer 1913 Liberty Head 
nickel is a close second), the 1804 dollar has attracted a lot of 
attention in numismatic circles. A book has been written about it, 
posters have been printed showing it, and from time to time speci- 
mens on display at museums such the Smithsonian Institution 
(Washington, DC), the American Numismatic Association (Colo- 
rado Springs), the American Numismatic Society (New York City), 
and the Durham Western Heritage Museum (Omaha) have been 
viewed by thousands of visitors. 


Often, the significance and excellence of an old-time collec- 


MYSTIQUE 
OF THE 
1804 DOLLAR 


tion or catalogue of that collection has been judged (wrongly in 
some instances) by whether it contained a specimen of the hal- 
lowed 1804. The 1804 dollar and its lore are the stuff of which 
numismatic dreams are made. The writer recalls offering the Gar- 
rett Collection example of an 1804 dollar, a Class III variety, at 
auction in 1980. Prior to the sale a well-known dealer approached 
me and stated that he had made a fortune in the coin market re- 
cently and had profited handsomely from the run-up in the price 
of silver. To crown his success he was going to buy for any price the 
Garrett 1804. At the sale it developed that one price record fell 
after another, and the 1804 soared into territory not envisioned by 
the enthusiastic dealer who wanted to be enshrined in the roster of 
“King of American Coins” owners. Years passed, and to this day 
he still does not own an 1804. 

Ever since the true history of the “King of American Coins” was 
recorded in a highly acclaimed 1962 book, The Fantastic 1 804 Dol- 
lar, by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett, this coin has been 
in greater demand and has brought higher prices than ever before. 
On August 30, 1999, the Childs Collection specimen of the 1804 
dollar—believed to have been the one presented to the Sultan of 
Muscat—established a world record price for amy rare coin ever 
sold at auction, $4.14 million. Among those in attendance was 


Ambassador Fuad Mubarak Al-Hinai of Oman. 


Until the appearance of the Newman-Bressett book, much of 
the story of the 1804 dollar was shrouded in mystery and wrapped 
with conjecture. The few facts that were available were intermingled 
with fiction and, in any event, had never been gathered together in 
a single place. Even after the book appeared, The Numismatist and 
other publications contained many articles taking issue with one or 
another of the findings, or adding new information and theories. 

The following is a synopsis of the numismatic chronicle of the 
1804 dollar, a coin variety first created for the diplomatic mission 
of Edmund Roberts in 1835-1836, which in time became a pivot 


point in the annals of coin collecting in America. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


Numismatic Debut of the 1804 Dollar 


An authentic 1804 dollar was first illustrated in the 1842 book 
by Jacob R. Eckfeldt and the aforementioned William E. Dubois, 
A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within the 
Past Century, but nothing was said concerning its rarity. Engrav- 
ings in this book were done by a medal-ruling machine which used 
a pantograph device to translate actual three-dimensional coins 
and medals in the Mint Cabinet into two-dimensional images suit- 
able for publication. This illustration was seen by Matthew A. Stick- 
ney, a Massachusetts numismatist, who visited the Mint on May 
9, 1843, and obtained a specimen of the coin for his own cabinet. 
His letter on the subject is quoted below. 


The 1804-dated silver dollar became the object of great numis- 
matic desire in the nineteenth century, concurrent with the expan- 
sion of the rare coin hobby. In 1859 The American Numismatical 
Manual, by Dr. Montroville W. Dickeson, noted this concerning 
the 1804 dollar: “The number coined was 19,570. The emission 
was small, and they are extremely rare.” At the time there was little 
communication among collectors, there were no standard references 
on American coins, and little was known about any rarity. 


In the 1860s a great deal of interest was manifested in numis- 
matic circles concerning the silver dollar of 1804. Likely, anyone 
reading a copy of Dickeson’s 1859 book or its two later editions 
would be intrigued by the rarity, especially if they collected the 
dollar series. Few facts were on hand relating to its origin, and the 
rarity of the few pieces coined in the 1830s was clouded by some 
“new” examples made at the Mint at a later date, beginning circa 
the late 1850s, using another reverse die. 


Why was the 1804 dollar rare? In time, many explanations 
would be advanced. In the meantime, the 1804 would enter the 
numismatic spotlight. 


Matthew A. Stickney, Numismatist 


Prominent in the early history of the 1804 silver dollar is Mat- 
thew Adams Stickney, who is remembered as one of the most knowl- 
edgeable individuals ever to pursue the hobby of numismatics. 


Born in Rowley, Massachusetts, on September 23, 1805, Stick- 
ney became an eager student and in time engaged in classical studies 
including Latin. Almost a “born collector,” one of his earliest ac- 
tivities in his pre-teenage years was the study of birds’ eggs, called 
oology, a popular pursuit for many Americans. A parcel of old 
Continental Currency notes inherited from his grandfather may 
have ignited his coin and currency collecting interest. He seems to 
have begun his interest in numismatics as a pre-teenager in 1817.! 
At age 22 he moved to South Danvers (now known as Peabody) in 
the same state, and found employment in the counting room of 


Sawyer & Pierce, merchants in the maritime trade. Suitably edu- 
cated and inspired, in the late 1820s he established his own im- 
port-export business in Salem, then a center of shipping commerce 
to and from distant ports. One cannot help but wonder if he knew 
the officers of the Friendship, the Salem pepper-trading ship that 
was involved in 1831 in the unfortunate incident in Quallah Battoo. 


By 1830, Matthew A. Stickney was quite serious about the 
hobby.’ Among his sources were dealers in specie and bullion, who 
were always willing to keep a weather eye out for scarce dates or 
unusual specimens, realizing that a coin collector would pay a pre- 
mium for them. Sometime before 1843, Stickley is said to have 
found two specimens of the 1783 (sc) Immune Columbia token in 
gold, in New York City, at the cost of bullion.* Then as now, ru- 
mors often flew concerning scarce and rare coins, and it is not 
known if this was a true statement. 


Beginning in 1845, he obtained current Proof sets of most years 
from the Philadelphia Mint, being one of the earliest numismatists 
to do so. Stickley, in keeping with most other collectors of his era, 
had wide ranging interests including books, old almanacs (a prime 
interest), autographs (he assembled a complete set of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence), antique furniture, and prints. 


Stickney continued his business in the maritime trade until 1854, 
when he retired. By that time his collection of American coins was 
one of the most extensive in the country. Stickney “paid his dues” as 
a collector, and was always willing to share his knowledge or help in 
other ways. On October 13, 1858, he sent Dr. Montroville W. Dicke- 
son impressions of three coins in his collection, including his 1776 
New Hampshire cent, of which Stickney owned the only known 
example.’ Writing in 1868, Stickney went on to say that the three 
most prized coins in his collection were the 1776 New Hampshire 
and “Janus” 1776 Massachusetts coppers and a pattern United States 
silver dollar by Jacob Perkins.° A founder of the Essex Institute (to- 
day the Peabody Essex Institute) in Salem, Stickney from 1859 to 
1863 contributed to Notes on American Currency, #1-10, published 
in The Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 


M.A. Stickney and His 1804 Dollar 


The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
launched America’s first regular coin periodical, the American Jour- 
nal of Numismatics, in May 1866.° At first it was a monthly, later a 
quarterly publication. Until about 1910 it served as the focal point 
of the coin collecting hobby in the United States, after which time 
The Numismatist, begun in 1888, took over the reins. 

Letters, inquiries, theories, facts, advertisements, auction re- 
sults, predictions, and more were printed in various issues, to 
delight readers. The age of discovery in American numismatics 





! American Journal of Numismatics, July 1899. 


> American Journal of Numismatics, July 1874; per Jeremiah Colburn. 


> American Journal of Numismatics, July 1881; this comment bore no attribution, Later numismatists recognized that Stickley had one such coin—which he traded to the Mint 


Cabinet—but if he had two, this is not otherwise verified. By 1881, numismatic “facts” were often built upon earlier suppositions. If Stickney obtained one or two coins from a dealer in 


bullion, then it is not likely that these gold impressions were deliberately made as numismatic delicacies. 


4 American Journal of Numismatics, September 1868. 


» In later times, numismatists found the Perkins “pattern” to be an engraved novelty, not a coin struck from dies. 


© The organization was known as the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society from 1865 to 1908, and the American Numismatic Society before and after that span. 
8 y 
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commenced in a serious way in the late 1850s, with Augustus B. 
Sage and Charles I. Bushnell duking it out in print in the pages 
of a New York newspaper in the summer of 1857, presenting and 
challenging facts and theories. In the same year Historical Maga- 
zine began publication and served as a sounding board for nu- 
mismatists including Jeremiah Colburn, who also wrote about 
rare coins for his home town newspaper, the Boston Transcript. 


In 1858, J.J. Mickley published a four-page leaf flyer, Dates of 
United States Coins, and Their Degrees of Rarity, containing the ear- 
liest version of a rarity scale. For the first time, estimates were 
given of a sequence of coin dates in multiple series, at once en- 
abling the compilation of a “want list” and providing information 
as to which coins might be scarce or rare. 


In 1859, the magnum opus of Dr. Montroville W. Dickeson 
was published, The American Numismatical Manual, the first siz- 
able, serious book encompassing the whole of its title subject. This 
one book was widely circulated and can be said to have launched 
systematic collecting in a significant way—beyond collecting dates 
of copper cents 1793-1857—by which method collectors aspired 
to have one of each coin date. To this point, most American collec- 
tors assembled sets by topics or general types. 


By the early 1860s, specialists in the United States series were 
prepared to give the proverbial eyetooth for a splendid 1793 cent, 
or 1802 half dime, or 1804 silver dollar. 


By 1867 the 1804 silver dollar had become America’s most 
famous, most discussed, most talked about rarity. Edward D. 
Cogan, a dealer who had begun trade in Philadelphia in the late 
1850s and who in 1865 moved to New York City, endeavored to 
glean a few facts about the coin. By 1867 his interest was known 
to Matthew A. Stickney, who had been sent a copy of the June 
1867 American Journal of Numismatics, then a relatively new peri- 
odical which had been issued for just slightly more than a year. 
Stickney, the owner of an 1804 dollar, noticed mention of his coin 
in the Journal, and wrote to Cogan to share his views. The follow- 
ing letter is important not only in the annals of 1804 dollar his- 
tory, but in early American numismatics as well:' 


Salem, July 2, 1867. 

Edward D. Cogan Esq. 

New York. 

Dear Sir: 

I have received from some friendly hand perhaps yours, the 
June number of the “American Journal of Numismatics” in which 
you notice a paragraph from a California paper, and say truly, that 
I would not have parted with the dollar of 1804 for twice what 
was stated I was offered for it. 

I was applied to by letter June 4, 1866 by Mr. T.A. Andrews of 
Charlestown, Mass. for the dollar 1804, which he understood I had 
in my possession, and wished to obtain by purchase, for a friend in 


Matthew A. Stickney’s 1804 silver dollar, acquired at the Phila- 
delphia Mint in 1843 in exchange for several other coins. (Stickney 
Collection, later in the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Collection) 





California, or information where he could get another. In reply, I 
stated that: “I have a genuine proof dollar of the United States Coin- 
age of 1804; I do not dispose of any coins not duplicates, at any 
price.’ It is not likely that if 1 parted with this dollar, | could ever 
obtain another, as I have been told by a gentleman (W. Elliot Wood- 
ward Esq.) largely engaged in selling Coins at Auction, that he 
thought that it might bring one thousand dollars.” On the 18th of 
Nov. ’66 Mr. Andrews wrote me again, offering in the name of his 
friend “$1,000. in currency or the value in Gold coin”, saying: “I 
merely make the offer as requested to do, being aware that you 
stated that you did not dispose of coins except duplicates.” I de- 
clined the offer on the 23rd of the same month. 

No mention was made of this offer to any one afterwards, and the 
first notice I received of the California paragraph was from Mr. Poole a 
Professor in a College at Mexico, who supposed I was the gentleman 
meant in the notice he had seen in California when returning to his 
native place, South Danvers; and who called me soon after. Of the 
genuineness of my U.S. Dollar of 1804, | think there cannot be enter- 
tained a doubt, as it was handed me directly from the Cabinet of the 
U.S. Mint in Philadelphia on the 9th of May 1843 by one of its offic- 
ers, who still holds the same situation there and can testify to it. [twas 
not then considered any more valuable than any other of the series, and 
I only desired it to help make up the Chronological series which I per- 
haps was the first to attempt to make of U.S. Coins. 

Jacob G. Morris Esq. of Phila. (lost on board of the “Arctic” 
on his return from Europe in 1854) whom I visited at the same 
time, ina letter received from him soon after, writes “I have never 
cared for making a collection of American Coins of each years 
coinage, it is only where the style has been altered, or where there 
is any peculiarity in the Coin, differing from those in general cir- 
culation that I have cared for them, nor do I see the utility of it to 
a Collector.” Dr. Roper & others were of the same opinion.’ 





| Transcribed from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection catalogue, Bowers and Merena, 1997, this being the first time th 


For that reason, the present quotation is also unedited, although new notes have been added in brackets: {]. The letter itself was sold with the Stickney dollar in the Eliasberg Collection. 


2 However, the Immune Columbia striking in gold that he traded to the Mint is not known to have been a duplicate in Stickney’s collection. 


3 At the time, $1,000 in currency was worth considerably less than $1,000 in gold coin. 


at the unedited version of this much-published letter appeared in print. 


4 His collection was auctioned on February 20, 1851, by Moses Thomas & Son, Philadelphia, under title of Executors’ Sale. Valuable Collection of Gold and Silver Coins and Medals, Etc., 
Catalogue of the Entire Collection of Rare and Valuable Coins, Medals, Autographs, Mahogany Coins Case, Etc., Late of Doctor Lewis Roper, deceased. At the time, most coins were sold to 
antiquarians, historians, book collectors, et a/., the number of specialized numismatists being very small. Prices realized were typically written into the catalogue in ink by those 
attending. The total realization was $1,172.47, the first American coin sale known to have crossed the $1000 mark. 
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This Dollar has never been out of my house since or even 
handled by those who called to see it, and I was very careful that 
Monsieur Vattemare when at my house should not by some sleight 
of hand exchange it.' 

It is a perfect specimen and | was not aware that there was any 
other original one existing, save the one I left in the Cabinet of the 
Mint. It was obtained with other coins, by an honorable exchange of 
Pine-Tree money and rareities [7c] not in their collection, one piece of 
which, has since proved to be of exceeding rarity the “Immune Co- 
lumbia” in gold, 1783 which Mr. Du Bois [sic] notices as a guinea re- 
struck and bearing the date of 1783, pg. 129 of his work on the 
Collection of Coins belonging to the U.S. Mint, 1846 and which I 
had obtained the day before, of Beebee and Parshells /sic] in N.Y. 

As regards the authenticity of other specimens of the U.S. 
Dollar of 1804, I have no knowledge. Those having dollars of that 
date (Cohen and Mickley) were not then known at the Mint as 
collectors, as appears by the list of which I send you a copy, then 
obtained 1843 from Mr. Du Bois, which remains in his hand- 
writing in my possession, with the addition of the names of Philip 
Hone of New York and Robert Gilmour [sic; Gilmor is correct] of 
Baltimore, which were added in the handwriting of the late John 
Allan of N.Y. who was also a distinguished collector. 

“Amateurs of Coins- Dr. Roper, J.G. Morris Esq. Mr. David, 
(nephew of Mr. Morris) Mr. W.G. Mason; C.C. Ashmead; John 
Reeve; Mr. Cooper, Camden [NJ] H.A. Muhlenberg, Reading- Rev. 
Dr. Robbins of Hartford (my uncle) Edward B. Wynn Hamilton.” 

I have been for nearly fifty years a systematic collector of Coins, 
and for a very long period almost without a competitor, and very 
many of the rare coins which now enrich other Cabinets were by 
great solicitation obtained from me. My facilities for collecting coins 
were remarkably good, through the friendship of Beebee & Parshall’s 
[Parshell’s corrected in ink by Stickney to read Parshall’s] Bullion Ex- 
change 22'/2 Wall St N.Y. I rec. from them quarterly from 1843, rare 
coins I was in search of, at par, and under all the changes of the firm 
they continued to favor me till 1854, when in consequence of ill health, 
I gave up my business, and ceased to make active efforts for additions 
to my cabinet, only obtaining the regular series of Proof coins from 
the Mint, which I have received from them for twenty five years. 

You are at liberty to make what use you may please of my 
letter if | have communicated anything that may be of interest to 
the American Num. & Arch. Society, of which I should be glad to 
be a member but age and distance prevents. 

I am with esteem 

Yours Truly 

Matthew A. Stickney 

119 Boston St. 


Stickney Remembered 


Much more could be written about Stickney, but the following 
reminiscence by John Robinson, printed years later, will serve as 
the conclusion: 


Matthew A. Stickney of Salem, whose wonderful collection of 
coins was sold by Henry Chapman of Philadelphia in a few years 
since [in June 1907] at fabulous prices, I knew well. He was not a 
member of the society. Stickney made his money in a grocery shop 
not far from his home, the house in which his two daughters still 
reside. By offering to accept the copper “Brummies”? of the date 
at the cent value, he acquired many rare coins, and he also had an 
arrangement with a New York firm of brokers to reserve for him 
any unusual pieces of gold and silver, and thus at comparatively 
little cost he gathered his great collection in the 40s and 50s. 

We boy collectors in Salem used to call on him to see his 
rarities, but did not always get in. Later we learned a trick which 
opened both his door and his heart. We took him bright Civil War 
tokens and little medals which, shut up as he was, he had no means 
of obtaining, and so beneath his beaming smiles we got our re- 
ward by glimpses of olive-colored, Uncirculated 1793s and by 
actually holding in our hands the Massachusetts Janus head 1776, 
and that rarity of rarities, the Brasher doubloon, which brought 
the unheard of sum of $6,000 at the sale of Stickney’s collection. 

When S.S. Crosby applied to me as a Salemite to know how 
he could induce Stickney to permit him to make rubbings of the 
colonial rarities for his forthcoming work on the Early Coins of 
America, | gave him the strategy of our boyhood. Crosby tried it 
and wrote me the next week a letter of thanks—it worked to a 
charm; Crosby got all he wanted. 


Stickney passed to his final reward on August 11, 1894, leav- 
ing behind the legacy of his 1867 letter, the only first-person ac- 
count surviving concerning the distribution of an 1804 dollar af- 
ter the Edmund Roberts presentations in 1835-6. 


The “King” is Crowned 


Years later in 1888 The Numismatist was first published, a 
monthly magazine that is still important today. Meanwhile, 1804 
silver dollars appeared in auction sales and were otherwise fea- 
tured in print. By the turn of the century, the 1804 on its own 
garnered more coverage than the next half dozen rare coin variet- 
ies combined. Today, at the turn of the twentieth century into the 
new millennium, the same statement holds true. 


When the King term was first used is not known, but it was at an 
early date. In his sale of the Wight Collection, February 24, 1885, 
W.E. Woodward noted: “The 1804 dollar has long been considered, 
numismatically speaking as the king of coins.” On May 14-15, 1885, 
when S.H. and H. Chapman offered the Chapman Collection 1804, 
Lot 354 of that sale, the introduction to the catalogue noted “the great 
rarity, the King of the U.S. Series, the genuine 1804 dollar.” In his 
June 1907 catalogue of the Matthew A. Stickney Collection, Henry 
Chapman titled the Stickney 1804 dollar a bit more boldly and with 
an exclamation mark, “THE KING OF UNITED STATES COINS!” 














' In the period from the 1830s to the 1850s Alexandre Vattemare, a Frenchman, visited and traveled extensively in America at least twice, 1838-1841 and 1847-1850, He also may have 
toured the country in 1854. He came upon the numismatic scene in the form of a mini-tornado of frenetic activity. While on this side of the Adantic he proposed (on ewo different occasions) 


a system of decimal coinage to Congress, helped found the Boston Public Library, visited the Mint several times (and obtained certain specimen Proof sets there), called upon collectors in 


the eastern states, and took copious notes about what he saw and heard. Vattemare must have been a rather interesting individual, for he was known as a performer on stage of legerdemain 


and magic, as an actor who could perform as many as 40 different parts in the same play (certain plays were especially written to showcase this talent), and for his oratory prowess. 


2 The Numismatist, January 1917. 


> Term, also given as brummagem, referring to counterfeit copper coins, etc., including copper pieces said to have been imported from Birmingham, England, or “Bungtown” 


tokens made in America. 


4 The Wight Collection contained no 1804 dollar; Woodward was simply stating his opinion, further noting, in the face of “restrikes” (now known as Class III) dollars coming on the 


market: “To this distinction it is no longer entitled. It is a fact that the collector who can stand the charge can now obtain at any time an 1804 dollar with certainty and with but little delay.” 
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The King lived on, with his crown shining more brilliantly 
than ever, especially in the prose of B. Max Mehl, who in the early 
twentieth century handled more rarities than any other profes- 
sional numismatist. His “kingly” admiration of an 1804 dollar is 
quoted in the preface to the present work. 


This famous rarity later became the subject of the aforemen- 
tioned The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, by Eric P. Newman and Ken- 


neth E. Bressett, 1962, as well as essays and educational forums. 


Beyond the technical and historical studies of the 1804 dol- 
lar, the famous rarity has been showcased in the columns, front 
pages, and/or covers of just about every leading numismatic pe- 
riodical including Coin World, Numismatic News, Coins maga- 
zine, COINage, The Numismatist, and more. The several muse- 
ums and displays fortunate enough to have a specimen of the 
famous 1804 have showcased it as one of their prime drawing 
cards, often the center of focus. 


The Rarity of the 1804 Dollar Explained 


Numismatic knowledge was scarce in America in the early 
1830s. The first specialized book on United States coins had yet 
to be written, and the Mint’s own collection, the Mint Cabinet, 
would not be formed until June 1838, although “master coins” 
(Proofs) of certain issues had been saved for a number of years in 
anticipation of the establishment of a collection within the Mint. 
Thus, it was not unusual for M.W. Dickeson in his 1859 Ameri- 
can Numismatical Manual to assume that the 19,570 silver dollars 
minted in 1804 were, in fact, dated 1804. 


Many explanations were advanced as to why nearly all of the 
19,570 1804 dollars had disappeared. These make fascinating 
reading today. 


One theory is that they were lost when the ship sank which was 
transporting them to France in payment for the territory then 
known as Louisiana. 


Another theory held that the entire mintage of 19,750 1804 sil- 
ver dollars, except for a few that were saved beforehand, was shipped 
to Tripoli on the Barbary Coast of the Mediterranean, either to pay 
ransom to pirates or to pay wages to American seamen who were 
fighting the pirates. Unfortunately, the dollar-laden ship sank, and 
all of the coins went to Davy Jones Locker. Another version names 
the American ship as the Philadelphia and states that it was blown 
up in the Tripoli harbor. Exciting stuff, this! 


Somewhat more numismatic was the theory based on the known 
fact that the bullion value of the silver dollar at that time exceeded 
the face value, for which reason the silver dollars which were coined 
were melted into bullion almost as fast as they were minted. In 1806, 
James Madison, then of the State Department, wrote to the Mint 
director instructing him to discontinue striking silver dollars. 


All of these explanations are interesting to read, but all are fiction. 


Woodward’s History (1867) 


An early account by W. Elliot Woodward, of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, was printed in the American Journal of Numismatics, June 
1867. Woodward, one of America’s leading numismatists of the 


era, furnished valuable information that would soon be forgotten 
by those who read it: 


The dollar of 1804 is quite as rare and valuable as stated; so 
rare, indeed, and the few specimens existing so well known, as to 
make it highly improbable that a genuine one is to be found in 
California {a reference to a popular newspaper clipping suggesting 
that a Mr. Repiton, having “made an unsuccessful tender of $1,500 
for one in possession of a gentleman residing in Salem, Massachu- 
setts,” had located a specimen elsewhere]. Very few of these dollars 
were struck in 1804, and probably only one or two originals remain. 

Sometime during the administration of President Jackson [1829- 
1837], a present was received from the Imaun [sic] of Muscat, and 
our government, wishing to make a proper return to that magnate, 
caused, amongst other things, a set of coins to be made for him, and 
the only dollar dies existing being those of 1804, a few pieces were 
struck from them, one of which was used as intended, one retained 
in the Mint, and one found its way to a private cabinet. 

It may interest numismatists to know that the one sent to 
Muscat is no longer to be found. The enthusiasm with which coin 
collecting is pursued may be illustrated by stating the fact that a 
gentleman of New York City caused an investigation to be made 
in the palace of the Imaun in 1865, and learned that the dollar 
was not there, and had not been for a long time. 

Of the two others known, one is in the possession of Col. M.I. 
Cohen, of Baltimore, and the other is in the well-known Mickley 
Collection. The last was obtained many years ago from the Bank of 
Pennsylvania and is, no doubt, one of the genuine issues of 1804. 


The identity of the New York City numismatist who visited or 
contacted Muscat in 1865 is not known today.' The “gentleman 
residing in Salem, Massachusetts,” was Matthew A. Stickney. 


This engendered some further discussion, importantly this edi- 
torial comment in the American Journal of Numismatics, May 1868, 


which included this: 


Those restruck, during President Jackson's administration, to 
furnish specimens for the Imam of Muscat, were properly inscribed 
on the edge, and in all respects, therefore like the original issue. 
How many of them there were, we know not. We have heard it 
asserted there were as many as fifty. The one at present under 
notice [the Mickley specimen] is thought to be an original. 


A few related comments appeared in A.M. Smith's writings in the 
1880s,2 but the conventional wisdom, as disseminated by Mint offi- 
cials, was that, indeed, silver dollars had been minted in the year 1804. 


The 1850s to the 1870s 


Apparently, an element of cupidity entered the equation by the 
late 1850s during a rapid growth stage in numismatic interest. 





| The New York numismatist must have been someone with a deep interest in research and a desire to acquire knowledge relating to federal issues. 
2 As cited by Newman and Bressett from Andrew M. Smith, Visitor} Guide and History of the United States Mint (Philadelphia, 1885), p. 4 
(Philadelphia, 1881), p.61. “The Silver Dollar of 1804 is very rare, not more than ten are known to be in existence, and it is alleged that t 
they were dated, but long after that time, and for the purpose of striking coins for presentation.” Newman and Bressett also point out that in the Am 


1899, p. 32, the editors of that publication dismissed this story as mythical. 


9: Andrew M. Smith, Coins and Coinage 
he dies were not made in the year for which 


erican Journal of Numismatics, July 
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Spacious rooms housing the Mint Collection as shown in a view circa the 1880s. By this time the display had become a prime focal point for 
tourists and visitors to Philadelphia. (A.M. Smith, Coins and Coinage. The United States Mint) 


Certain Mint employees realized that the 1804-dated dollar was a 
rare and valuable coin indeed, and that it would be profitable to 
strike more examples and sell them privately, rather than in open 
exchange for the benefit for the Mint Cabinet. Thus, Mint Direc- 
tor James Ross Snowden’s “sunshine era” of the 1850s, through the 
spring of 1859, came to an abrupt end. The dark ages of Mint 
ethics and Mint honesty would prevail for a long time thereafter, 
until 1885. 


It seems that as the dusk of the dark ages was gathering, the 
1804 dollar was among the rarities considered prime candidates for 
restriking. As chance would have it, the reverse die used beginning 
in 1834 to produce earlier versions of the 1804-dated dollar could 
not be found, and a hitherto unused reverse die of the same design 
(also made in 1834), but differing in minor details, was used. Coins 
from this new combination were made and sold secretly, although 
on occasion various Mint officials were all too happy to pronounce 
them to be genuine original coins actually made in the year 1804, if 
pressed on the subject. Today, these later strikings from a different 
die pair are known as Class II and Class III 1804 dollars. The Class 
III coins may have been struck as late as 1873. 


The knowledge of the diplomatic gift sets ordered in 1834 was 
completely lost (Woodward's words of 1867 had been overlooked 
or ignored) as was knowledge of the legitimate method of distrib- 
uting the earliest-made coins (also per Woodward), until James C. 
Risk startled visitors to the 1962 ANA convention by exhibiting 
an original 1834-made presentation set (missing two coins, the 
half dime and the $2.50 without motto), including an 1804-dated 





silver dollar, owned by David F. Spink of London. The story was 
given that the set descended from the King of Siam, apparently 
through Anna Leonowens, whose account of life in Siam was me- 
morialized in the highly fictionalized book and play, The King and 
I. The Siamese monarch in The King and I story was Rama IV, the 
son of Rama III, recipient of the presentation set. 


In the same year, 1962, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, was pub- 
lished to wide acclaim, but with a slight delay in its release neces- 
sitated by revisions needed to include the Spink and Risk revela- 
tion. A chapter, “The Diplomatic Gift Delusion,” was chucked 
into the wastebasket forthwith! 


Varieties of 1804 Dollars 


As stated, in due course alert numismatists noticed that the 1804 
silver dollar occurred with two reverse die varieties. Those of the 
variety now known as Class I became known as “originals.” Those 
of the other variety (Class II and III below) were called “restrikes.” 


The supposition was that the originals had been struck in 
1804 plus, if someone remembered Woodward's account, a few 
more from the same dies in 1834. The others, which first came 
on the market at a later date, were supposed to be restrikes, but 
little was said as to their maker or time of striking. The Mint 
took the official position (having also forgotten its own his- 
tory) that a// 1804 dollars were made in 1804, which, regard- 
ing the “restrikes,” was motivated by the profits made by the 
Mint officials who sold them. 
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1804 Class I silver dollar (quite possibly the Sultan of Muscat 
presentation specimen, No. 4 in listing; Childs Collection) 


Today, the varieties of 1804 silver dollars are classified as follows: 


Class I 1804-Dated Dollars 


Lettered edge. “Original.” Reverse die with E in STATES over a 
cloud. Dies aligned normally (obverse and reverse 180° opposite). 
This die was called Reverse X in the Newman-Bressett book, The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar. Weight in the range of 416 grains. 


Idiosyncrasies of Reverse X include: 


The A in STATES straddles clouds 3 and 4; the O in OF is 
entirely over cloud 7. Arc star pattern as standard after 1798 is 
used; the 13 stars were punched individually. The letters in 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA in the same general font as 
used 1798-1803, were punched individually into the die. The 13th 
arrow was added to the die by hand and is found to the right of 
the two leftmost arrow shafts. On Reverse X the 13th arrow is 
shorter than on Reverse Y, thus placing the arrowhead in a slightly 
different position. The top right berry is slightly lower on the 
branch than is the top left berry. The border dentils are more bead- 
like (later style) than tooth-like (original style). 


The Reverse X die was used to strike 1801 “Proof restrike,” 
1802, “Proof restrike,” 1803 “Proof restrike,” and 1804 Class I 
dollars. For information concerning the 1801-2-3 Proof restrikes 
see Appendix III. 


The 1804-dated dollars with Reverse X are the so-called (in 
popular numismatic tradition) “original” dollars of the first type, 
first officially coined in 1834 for diplomatic presentation purposes. 
Edge with lettering. Eight specimens are known to exist, several of 
which are in museums. The specimens presented by Edmund Rob- 
erts in 1835 and 1836 to the Sultan of Muscat and the King of 
Siam are from this die pair, as would have been the undelivered 
specimens intended for Cochin-China and Japan. 

All specimens are believed to have tiny stress cracks in the die, 
on the obverse from about star 6, continuing through the tops of 
the letters in LIBERTY ending at the left letter; and on the reverse 





through most of UNITED, sometimes continuing to the first S in 
STATES. If the same observer carefully studied each known speci- 
men under high magnification (for the cracks are very delicate), it 
might be possible to determine in what order they were struck. 


Although the facts are not known, it seems likely that all of 
these specimens were-struck in the early 1830s. It could have been 
that two were made in 1834 and two more were struck in 1835 for 
diplomatic presentation, and around the same time others were 
struck for numismatic purposes. This is the general scenario pro- 
pounded by Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett in their 
1962 book, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar. 


Alternatively, the dies for 1804-dated dollars may have been made 
in 1831, and a few coins struck at that time. Thus in 1834-5 ex- 
amples for Roberts’ mission were either struck from the dies or taken 
from the supply coins on hand. R.W. Julian gives this opinion:! 


On April 13, 1831, Mint Director Samuel Moore, in office 
since the death of his predecessor Robert Patterson in 1824, wrote 
Treasury Secretary $.D. Ingham that the Mint had actually received 
for deposit a large parcel of Spanish dollars that had originated in 
Canton. Moore had made inquiries and found that this was not the 
first occasion of silver being shipped to America from the Orient. 

In view of this change in commercial practice, Director Moore 
asked the Treasury to transmit to President Andrew Jackson a re- 
quest that the 1806 prohibition against dollar coinage be lifted and 
the Mint given permission to resume production. On April 18 the 
Treasury replied, saying that the President had approved the request. 

Based on the die progression of the 1804 dollar hubs as com- 
pared to the 1801-1803 Proof “restrikes” (novodels), it seems likely 
that Director Moore ordered Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt, whose 
department prepared working dies in those days, to make up sev- 
eral dollar dies. It appears that four obverses were made as com- 
pared to two reverses. The intent seems to have been to have two 
pairs with an additional two obverses for emergency purposes. One 
of the obverses, later to be used for the 1801 Proof novodel, did 
not have stars, date, or even carry the word “LIBERTY.” 

These dies used the old Liberty head and eagle hubs last used 
for the dies of 1803, but also incorporated certain changes, such as 
a beaded border, introduced by Engraver William Kneass in 1828. 
This, of course, shows only that the dies could not have been made 
before 1828 and does not prove that they were made in 1831. 

There was no dollar coinage in 1831 because the odd shift in 
commercial patterns went back to the old way by the summer of 
that same year. One assumes that Moore made further inquiries 
and found the situation was rather unstable and that exporters 
had now gone back to the familiar process of sending Spanish (or 


Mexican) dollars to China for goods. 


Both the preceding scenarios hold that 1804-dated dollars were 
struck for the first time in the early 1830s from dies made at the 
Mint in the 1830s, and that no 1804-dated dollars were struck 
years earlier in calendar year 1804. 

All known specimens of the 1804 Class I dollar seem to have been 
struck on planchets weighing 416 grains, more or less, this being the 
standard for silver dollars in effect prior to January 18, 1837 (at which 
time the authorization was reduced to 412'/2 grains). To the author it 
seems likely that if any Class I dollars had been struck after this time, 





| From Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyclopedia, Chapter 5. 
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they would have been made on lower-weight 412'/2 grain planchets. 
Thus, the probable striking period can be narrowed to 1831-1836. 


Distribution was probably completed in the 1840s, with the first 
being traded to the aforementioned Matthew A. Stickney in 1843. 
It may be that the Mint traded additional examples to other collec- 
tors. While a letter from Stickney survives to provide a window on 
his trade, the activities of most other collectors in the 1840s either 
were never recorded, or such information has never come to light. 


Of the eight recorded examples of the 1804 Class I dollar, six 
retain their original Proof finish and have been conserved in the col- 
lecting community. Two show light wear and may have been “spent” 
in the 1840s, or sold or traded to numismatists, who later spent them 
in an era in which the rarity of the coin was not widely recognized 
(general knowledge of the value of the 1804 did not become available 
until the late 1850s). It was a common practice for casual collectors to 
acquire runs of dates, and upon losing interest, simply spend them. 
Alternatively, the two sets returned to the State Department on June 
30, 1836 (see entry under this date in Chapter 11) from Captain 
Edmund P. Kennedy of U.S.S. Peacock may have been spent for face 
value. The State Department had no coin cabinet in which to place 
them, and there is no particular reason they would have been saved. 


It is correct to say that during the period of distribution of all 
of the known 1804 dollars, these were not publicized rarities, and 
there is no evidence that anyone ever tried to suppress knowledge 
of them at the time. The “intrigue” involving 1804 dollars cen- 
tered upon the Class II and III issues and arose circa 1860. 


Class II 1804-Dated Dollars 


Plain edge. “Restrike.” Made circa 1860, although opinions 
vary and conventional wisdom has 1858 as the correct or at least 


1804 Class II silver dollar, plain edge, overstruck on an 1857 
Swiss shooting taler. (Mint Collection, No. 9 in listing; illustration 
from The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, Smithsonian Institution) 





' Known Class II and II1 1804 dollars each have this off-register alignment. 
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the preferred date. One known, overstruck on a Swiss silver coin. 


Reverse from a different die than the Class I, the Class II (and 
Class III) having E in STATES over junction between two clouds. 
Dies aligned slightly off-register from the normal 180°; the ob- 
verse () (1804) is opposite the second T (STATES) on the reverse.' 
This was designated as Reverse Y by Newman and Bressett. 


This reverse is another Mint copy of the Heraldic Eagle reverse 
type used to coin silver dollars of the dates 1798-1803 and, like 
Reverse X, is not precisely identical to any die of that era. In every 
instance, the punches used on Reverse Y were the same as Reverse 
X, and were in the same condition when used to make the die. 
This is an important consideration, for had Reverse X been made 
years earlier than Reverse Y, certain punches would have deterio- 
rated by the time Reverse Y was made. 


Idiosyncrasies of Reverse Y include: 


The A in STATES is centered over cloud 3. O in OF over 
junction between clouds 7 and 8. Arc star pattern as standard 
after 1798 is used; the 13 stars were punched individually. The 
letters in UNITED STATES OF AMERICA in the same general 
font as used 1798-1803, were punched individually into the die. 
The 13th arrow was added to the die by hand and is found to the 
right of the two leftmost arrow shafts. On Reverse Y the 13th 
arrow is longer than on Reverse X, thus placing the arrowhead in 
a slightly different position. Top right berry slightly higher on 
branch than top left berry. The border dentils are more bead-like 
(later style) than tooth-like (original style). 


The Reverse Y die was used to strike Class II and III 1804 


novodel silver dollars. 


Five are said to have been made of the Class II dollars, of which 
three were recalled and melted and one is presently unaccounted 
for. Today, only one is known, a specimen struck over a Swiss shoot- 
ing taler from Bern. The coin is presently in the National Coin 
Collection in the Smithsonian Institution. 


Mint Director James Ross Snowden was quite open about re- 
striking rare coins and making additional copies of patterns, un- 
til the summer of 1859, after which information was suppressed. 
Presumably, the production of the Class II dollar was done after 
this time, possibly without his knowledge, or perhaps he was part 
of a secret procedure. As Snowden seems to have acted in a self- 
less manner in numismatic affairs, concentrating upon acquir- 
ing specimens for the Washington Cabinet at the Mint, the writer 
tends to believe that others were involved. It has been suggested 
that in 1858 or 1859, William K. Idler, the Philadelphian who 
was just beginning to enter the coin trade, sold specimens of plain 
edge 1804 dollars to several numismatists including Edward D. 
Cogan, the Philadelphia dealer, Major Charles Porter Nichols of 
Springfield, Massachusetts,” and W. Elliot Woodward, of Roxbury 


in the same state.* 





2 Maj. C.P. Nichols (as he was generally listed in print) was one of the most eminent American numismatists of the 1850s, a distinction which continued for many years thereafter. 
Charles Porter Nichols was born in Oxford, MA, in 1822, the son of Charles P, and Irene Hartwell Nichols, a family of old New England tradition. At an early age he left home and 
went to work on the railroad, a vocation which he followed for more than 40 years. For much of his railroad career he was paymaster for the line that employed him. For a time he lived 


in Buffalo, NY, but he spent most of his later life in Springfield, MA. 
> American Journal of Numismatics, April 1902; the Idler-Woodward connection. 
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The source for at least part of this information seems to have origi- 
nated in the May 1868 issue of the American Journal of Numismatics: 


It is perhaps not generally known that in 1858 certain dollars of 
1804, re-struck from the original dies, without collars, and there- 
fore having plain edges, found their way out of the Mint. Major 
Nichols, of Springfield, had one of these at the cost of $75 and Mr. 
Cogan had one, but both were on solicitation returned to their source. 


The date of 1858 for the scenario might best be moved to 1860, 
thus placing it at or after the time that Director Snowden was no 
longer free with his information concerning restrikes and special 
pieces. Further, although Idler was active as a dealer in 1859, no 
evidence of a numismatic interest in 1858 has been found. Still 
further, there was no love lost between Idler and Cogan, both of 
the same city, and it seems peculiar that Idler would have chosen 
Cogan, who in addition complained about the Mint restriking 
coins, as a buyer. Relevant to the matter, Newman and Bressett 
noted that the earliest written information concerning the Class I] 
dollar is a letter dated July 18, 1860, from Jeremiah Colburn, of 
Boston, to Mint Director James Ross Snowden:' 


I have just received from your city a dollar of 1804, the price 
of which is $75.00, the person who sends it says—I feel perfectly 
satisfied that if it is not an original that it is from the original die. 
I shall be greatly obliged it you will inform me if the die is in the 
Mint and if specimens have been struck from it. 


At the time, Colburn was considered to be one of America’s 
foremost authorities on American coins. It was he who was the 
main consultant for numismatic inquiries in Historical Magazine 
in the late 1850s. Although the 1804 dollar received by Colburn 
could have been struck earlier, it seems that the date of his letter is 
as good a year as any to assign to its coinage. In any event, the 
present writer is comfortable with the 1860 date, based upon the 
evidence thus far presented. 


Masons Monthly Illustrated Coin Collectors Magazine, May 1885, 
printed this: 


We can only give the stories current during the exhibition of 
specimens of the 1804 United States silver dollars to coin dealers 
and collectors; and one of these rumors was to the effect, that 
either Adam Eckfeldt’ or his son [Jacob Reese Eckfeldt] surrepti- 
tiously struck off in 1858 three specimens of the 1804 dollars, 
each having a plain edge. These specimens were exhibited to us in 
1860, by Eckfeldt, Jun., and offered for sale at seventy dollars 
each. They were very fine Proof-looking pieces, and one of them 
was sold to a coin dealer (William Idler of Pennsylvania), and sold 
by him to a collector, and afterwards recovered through the ef- 
forts of R.C. Davis, and, with the other two specimens, returned 
to a committee for destruction, at the United States Mint. 


One of these dollars was owned by a Mr. Thatcher of Phila- 
delphia, per Mason, whom a later generation of numismatic schol- 





ars considered to be erratic in his statements, sometimes down- 
right unreliable.’ 


In his catalogue of the Lyman Collection, 1913, $. Hudson 
Chapman stated this: 


It is known and remembered by men living that about 1870 a 
nephew of the then superintendent surreptitiously struck about ten 
specimens with plain edges from these dies and sold several of them 
for $200 each. His action becoming known, the superintendent 
through several friends secured the return of all the specimens they 
could recover and had them destroyed, excepting one specimen, 
which he placed in the Cabinet. There was one of the specimens 
purchased by an English collector, which no amount of urging could 
induce him to relinquish, and it still remains abroad. Two of these 
friends of the superintendent who assisted in the recovery informed 
me that all these impressions were with plain edges, and I remem- 
ber one of these statements made 30 years ago. 


In The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, 1962, authors Newman and 
Bressett commented (p. 83) that as these recollections differed 
from what one of the Chapmans had written in 1885, “his com- 
ments must therefore be considered of no reliability.” Per contra, 
the present writer wonders if in 1913 S.H. Chapman would have 
been more candid and truthful with his thoughts, for when the 
1885 Chapman catalogue was written, some of the people involved 
in the Mint scenario were still alive and active. 


Various other theories relating to the Class II dollars have been 
advanced over the years, particularly by Walter Breen. 


Class III 1804-Dated Dollars 


Lettered edge. “Restrike.” Seemingly struck on planchets weigh- 
ing about 412.5 grains. Reverse die as preceding. Dies aligned slightly 


1804 Class III silver dollar. 
(Berg-Garrett specimen, No. 10 in listing) 





| The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 79. Another letter is quoted (p. 79), dated November 12, 186 
stated that “two years since members of the Society were offered specimens of the dollar of 1804... 
received his; this was about a year and a half earlier. There seems to be no reason to impute the date o 


1, signed by Colburn, George W. Pratt, Winslow Lewis, and Henry Davenport, which 
” This must have referred to no earlier than the summer of 1860 when Colburn 
f 1859 as the year that Boston Numismatic Society members were offered such 


pieces (the Society was not formed until March 3, 1860; not that this is germane to the discussion). aid 
2 As Dr. Joel J. Orosz points out (letter, April 20, 1999), this would have been a difficult feat for Adam Eckfeldt, as he died in 1852! 


3 Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., is discussed further in Appendix II under the biographical notes relating to Charles A. Watters. 
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off-register from the normal 180°; the obverse 0 (1804) is opposite 
the second T (STATES) on the reverse.' Lettered edge. “Restrike.” 
Made circa 1860 onward, last date of manufacture unknown, but 
possibly into the 1870s. Significantly, these were not known to nu- 
mismatists until 1876. The first recorded emergence of this coin 
seems to have been toward the end of January 1876, when J.W. 
Haseltine exhibited one in New York City at the beginning of Ed- 
ward D. Cogan’s sale of the Jewett Collection.’ This ties in neatly 
with a comment made by S. Hudson Chapman that these coins 
had been struck in 1876.’ 

The Chapman recollection, given in the Lyman Collection 
catalogue of 1913, is given herewith: 


About 1876 the third...striking from the dies of the 1804 
dollar was made. The obverse and reverse dies of the first men- 
tioned specimens were used and the edges were lettered, but 
the lettering on all specimens I have seen of this emission is 
always blended with many of the letters repeated. When I en- 
tered this business in 1876, these dollars were being put on the 
market by a certain Mint official now long deceased. How many 
were struck is unknown. I have seen or heard of about four 
specimens. The price asked for them at the time was $600, 
which was about the price at which the first impressions [now 
known as Class I] were selling. 


At the time, Chapman was employed by Haseltine, the dis- 
tributor of these pieces to the outside world. 


Six specimens are known to exist today. Kenneth E. Bressett 
holds the opinion that all were made with plain edges in 1858, 





but held at the Mint for distribution at a later time,* adding the 
lettering circa 1869.’ Similarly, R.W. Julian suggests: “In my opin- 
ion, these pieces were made about 1859 or 1860. The perpetra- 
tors simply sat on them until they had ‘cooled off.’”® The present 
writer believes that most were made no earlier than the late 1860s, 
and extending into the early 1870s, probably before March 1873 
(or otherwise 420-grain trade dollar planchets would have been 
used, as were used to make the Proof 1801-2-3 “restrike” dollars 
mentioned below).’ 


Summarizing the various opinions, Class III dollars were 
likely made somewhere between 1858 and 1876, the param- 
eters being defined by Bressett (who suggests 1858) and Chap- 
man (who suggests 1876). 


These seem to have been sold privately by certain Mint offi- 
cials, most particularly through Philadelphia dealer Captain J. W. 
Haseltine (son-in-law of William K. Idler), who seems to have 
had certain connections. Four of the six known Class III dollars 
seem to have been “laundered” by artificially wearing down the 
surfaces to give the illusion that they had been placed in circula- 
tion in 1804! Some were given fanciful and to a later generation 
of numismatic scholars, amusing pedigrees. Significantly, two 
specimens which were kept by those close to the making and/or 
distribution of these coins, the coin of Mint Director Henry Ri- 
chard Linderman and the personal specimen retained by distribu- 
tor Captain John W. Haseltine were not worn, but were preserved 
with their original Proof surface. 





' Known Class II and III 1804 dollars each have this off-register alignment. 


2 Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 130; this became known as the Adams specimen. 
> [bid., p. 83. Also see related comment in Newman and Bressett, p. 88, noting that Haseltine had been the outlet for “all of them,” this comment also including the “restrike” 


dollars of 1801-2-3. 


* Letter, January 22, 1997. This is not necessarily at odds with the Chapman statement of 1913, as Henry Chapman could have seen the glittering 1804 dollars for the first time in 
1876, and assumed they had been recently struck. As is the case with much of the lore around the 1804 dollar, assumptions have to be made. 


5 Regarding the lettering being added years after striking: “Plain edge pieces. ..were hidden until about 1869, when edge lettering was applied in an attempt to disguise their appearance 
as being restrikes.” Cf. “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 15th Anniversary Follow-up,” Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett, p. 169. 


® Letter, April 27, 1999. 


” Kenneth E. Bressett, note of April 1999, brings up the question that if the Class III dollars were made later than the Class II dollars, why do they have identical die alignments, unusual 
and slightly off-register with the normal 180° alignment; the dollars having the obverse 0 (1804) opposite the second T (STATES) on the reverse. The present writer has no explanation, 
except to say that if the reverse die shank had an alignment area (ground flat on the cylinder) or key mark, and that mark was slightly off-register, any time that die was used, including 


on multiple occasions, the registration would be the same. 
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REGISTRY OF 
KNOWN 1804 





The following is a registry of the known silver dollars dated 
1804, of the Class I “original” (here numbered 1 to 8); Class II 
“restrike,” plain edge (no. 9); and the Class III “restrike,” lettered 
edge (nos. 10-15), varieties.’ The names and nicknames attached 
to the coins are those given by Newman and Bressett (among oth- 
ers) and typically refer to the first well-known person or entity who 
owned the specimen or who may have. Most early pedigrees are 
highly conjectural. 


CLASS I 1804 DOLLARS 


So-Called “Originals” 
Early Strikings Beginning in 1834 


1. Mint Cabinet Specimen 
Newman-Bressett: “U.S. Mint Specimen” 
(Smithsonian Institution coin) 


This coin was illustrated in the 1842 book by Jacob R. Eck- 


feldt and William E. Dubois, A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of 


All Nations, Struck Within the Past Century, providing the first no- 
tice collectors saw in print that an 1804-dated dollar existed, al- 
though fanciful pictures of such pieces had been published in 
cambists (exchange rate publications) earlier. It was the engraving 
of this coin that attracted the notice of Matthew A. Stickney and 
led to his acquisition of No. 2 below. 


SILVER DOLLARS 


* 1834-1838: Struck sometime during this period, by or under the di- 
rection of Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt. 

1838, June: Believed to have been added to the Mint Cabinet formed 
at this time by Adam Eckfeldt and William E. Dubois, although 


Alexandre Vattemare, a visiting numismatist from France this year, 


did not report seeing it.’ Perhaps it had been removed for some pur- 
pose, or had not yet been added to the display. 


* 1842: Illustrated by Jacob Reese Eckfeldt and William E. Dubois in 

A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within the 
ast Century. 

* Later years: National Coin Collection (Mint Cabinet), Smithsonian 

Institution, earlier on display at the Second and Third Philadelphia 

Mints. On display in 1893 in Chicago as part of the Treasury Depart- 


ment exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


1945: It will be recalled that in the past, various Mint and govern- 
ment officials were willing to provide authentications, stories, etc., 
concerning 1804 silver dollars. However, this letter dated October 
4, 1945, by J.E. Graf, of the Smithsonian Institution, to 1804 
dollar owner C.F. Childs, Chicago, closes the circle: “Mr. da 
Belote, Curator of History, has brought to my attention your let- 
ter to him of September 25 with reference to the 1804 dollar in 
the National Numismatic Collection.... We have no information 
whatever concerning the circumstances under which it was acquired 
by the Mint....”° 

Details of this specimen: Impaired Proof due to cleaning on multiple 
occasions, including with silver polish, this occurring generations ago be- 
fore enlightened curators were in charge.‘ 415.2 grains. Edge lettering 


crushed, as on two of the 1802 Proof novodels. Nicks and friction spots. 





| This registry is summarized and considerably finessed from Q. David Bowers’ 1992 Silver Dollars & Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyclopedia, this in turn drawing upon 


various sources, the most important of which was information in the Newman-Bressett Fantastic 1804 Dollar, combined with these authors’ follow-up paper pre sented at the America 


i ic Society's Coi 3 i ‘onfe i “E , 38 nite , ; / aterial is from the 
Numismatic Society's Coinage of the Americas Conference in 1987; and Walter Breens 1988 Complete Ency lopedia of Unite d States and Colonial Coins. Additional materi al is fre 


Bowers and Merena catalogue of the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Collection, 1997, and from contributions received since that time including from those w 


ho have bought or sold 1804 dollars 


2 Cf, John A. Nexsen in the American Journal of Numismatics, April 1887, quoted by Newman and Bressett, p. 92 


} Original letter owned by the Childs family. 


4 Farran Zerbe contributed this comment to The Numismatist, August 1903: [During a recent visit to the Philadelphia Mint) I found many of th 
with a white coating. On inquiry I learned that an overzealous attendant during the last vacation months when the numismatic 
purchased some metal polish at a department store, and proceeded with his cleaning operation. Later, a coating of white appeared 
my displeasure at this improper treatment of Proof coins, and the custodian explained, “That is nothing. I have been here eight years and they have been c 


Zerbe went on to protest that should such cleaning of Proof coins continue, in the future the Mint Collection would consist of nc thing except 


e silver Proof coins of late years partially covered 
room was closed took it upon himself to clean the tarnished coins, 
on the coins, which was now slowly disappearing, I expressed 
leaned three or four times in my ume 


plain planchets and badly worn coins! 
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2. The Stickney Specimen 
(Eliasberg Collection coin) 


Matthew Adams Stickney was the first numismatist to acquire 
an 1804 dollar. On May 9, 1843 he went to the Mint in Philadel- 
phia and received this coin in exchange for an IMMUNE CO- 
LUMBIA coin struck in gold and several other items, including 
Massachusetts Pine Tree silver coins. At the time, Stickney was 
one of just a handful of American collectors who collected Ameri- 
can silver coins systematically (by date sequence, hoping to ac- 
quire each and every one). 


* 1834-1843: Struck during this time, by or under the direction of Chief 
Coiner Adam Eckfeldt.' Most likely coined circa the mid-1830s along 
with the other Class I coins. 


1843: Mint Cabinet Collection duplicate. 


1843, May 9: Matthew Adams Stickney acquired the coin from the Mint 
Cabinet, where it was a duplicate (although not earlier publicized as such), 
by exchanging a 1785 Immune Columbia cent in gold and some other 
pieces, including “Pine-tree money,” for it.> The token was larger than a 
current $5 gold piece, and for gold value alone represented a profit of several 
hundred percent over the face value of the 1804. The origin of the 1785 
Immune Columbia trade coin, struck over a 1775 British gold guinea, is 
surrounded by its own mystery and is thought by some to have been made 
as a numismatic delicacy (despite Stickney stating that he acquired it from a 
bullion dealer); however, the era is early, antedating such fantasy coiners as 
Edwin Bishop and Thomas Wyatt, who seem to have emerged in the 1850s. 
* Concerning the Stickney visit, $. Hudson Chapman in his November 
1913 catalogue of the Lyman Collection commented: “The late Matthew 
A. Stickney informed me in conversations and by letter that in 1843 he saw 
two specimens in the Mint Cabinet and exchanged for one of them the 
unique IMMUNE COLUMBIA in gold and some Massachusetts silver 
coins. He also stated at that time only these two specimens were known...” 
This recollection, if true, would seem to indicate that when Stickney made 
the exchange, the keepers of the Mint Cabinet assured him that the 1804 
dollar was very rare and gave him no indication that others had been struck. 


1843-1894: Stickney Collection. Widely cited during his ownership, 
with numerous mentions in the American Journal of Numismatics, auc- 
tion catalogues, and other printed material. This was the focal-point 
1804 dollar for many years. 


1894-1907: Stickney’s daughter. 


1907, June: Henry Chapman, auction of the Stickney Collection, June 
25-29, 1907, Lot 849. This was one of Chapman’ largest and most 
important sales and served to re-establish his numismatic importance 
about a year after the well known partnership with his brother $. Hud- 
son Chapman had been dissolved. Both Chapmans went on to con- 
duct illustrious sales through the 1920s. In describing this 1804 dol- 
lar for sale in the Stickney collection, Henry Chapman wrote, in part: 
“This 1804 dollar has never been out of Mr. Stickney’s possession and 
was so carefully guarded by him that few persons were ever even al- 
lowed to see it. He always considered the 1787 New York Brasher 
doubloon and this coin his greatest numismatic treasures.” 


1907-1923: Col. James W. Ellsworth. Displayed at the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, 1914, and illustrated on Plate 17 of the catalogue 
titled Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins, January 17th to 
February 18, 1914. Ellsworth’s 1804 dollar and selected other coins 
were part of a spectacular loan and reference display that included 
three other specimens of the 1804 dollar. 


* 1923, March 7: Wayte Raymond and John Work Garrett via Knoedler 
& Co. The latter, a well known dealer in paintings and art, controlled 
the sale of the collection, Garrett put up the money and thus had first 
pick of anything he wanted (but he already owned an 1804 dollar), 
and the remainder of the coins—constituting most of the collection— 
were marketed by Raymond, a dealer of excellent reputation whose 
star was rising rapidly. 


1923-1940: William Cutler Atwater, New York collector. 


1931, June: On the commission of Atwater, Wayte Raymond published 
a pamphlet describing the history of this specimen, noting in part: “Own- 
ership and pride of possession contribute a large part of the pleasure of 
collecting, and Mr. William C. Atwater of New York is justly proud of 
owning the celebrated Stickney 1804 dollar. This is by far the most 
famous pedigreed coin in America and is one of the outstanding pieces 
in his remarkable collection of United States coins. The pedigree of this 
splendid coin dates back to May 9th, 1843, when it was purchased 
from the cabinet of the U. $. Mint by Mr. Matthew Stickney of Salem, 
Mass. It remained in the Stickney Collection until after his death in 
1894, and was finally sold at auction for his estate by Henry Chapman 
of Philadelphia in 1907. It thus remained in the possession of Mr. Stick- 
ney and his daughter for 64 years. It was purchased at the Chapman 
auction for $3,600.00 by Col. James W. Ellsworth of New York. In 
1923 I bought the entire collection of Col. Ellsworth and Mr. Atwater 
acquired the Stickney dollar, as well as many other rare pieces, from me. 
The letters reproduced in this pamphlet speak for themselves and con- 
firm the pedigree of this famous coin from the time it left the United 
States Mint eighty-eighty years ago.” Several letters followed providing 
additional evidence of the pedigree of the “celebrated 1804 dollar.” 


1940-1946: William Cutler Atwater estate. 


1946: B. Max Mehl, Atwater Collection, June 11, 1946, Lot 213. The 
Atwater Collection sale included examples of the Class I and Class III 
1804 dollars. 


1946-1976: Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. Widely exhibited at banks and at 
the Smithsonian Institution. The following was written by Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr. in 1956: “The dollar on exhibit is the only coin of this 
rare date that can be traced back to the United States Mint, where it 
was acquired by Mr. Stickney in 1843 in exchange for a gold IM- 
MUNE COLUMBIA cent and several other pieces. There are six origi- 
nal 1804 dollars known to exist of which three, including this speci- 
men, are in private collections. It is the most famous pedigreed coin 
in America and has only been in four collections in the past 113 years.” 


* 1976-1997: Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. estate. 


* 1997, April 6: Catalogued and sold by Auctions by Bowers and Mer- 
ena, Inc. Realized $1,815,000, a world’s record price for any coin ever 
sold in public competition. 


* 1997: Spectrum Numismatics, Greg Roberts as bidder. 
* Private collection. 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63 in the Eliasberg Collection cata- 
logue, later graded as Proof-65 by PCGS. 415.3 grains. Edge lettering 
crushed. * On the obverse a fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of 
star 6 and continues upward, through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the 
left side of the last letter. Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the right 
top side of | in UNITED, continuing across the body of that letter, through 
the tops of TED and ending in the field to the right of the D. These 
cracks, probably stress cracks originating during the die punching and 
annealing process, are believed common to all specimens of this variety, 
although the extent of the cracks varies. 








' Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt also seems to have been the one person on the Mint staff circa 1834 who had an interest in older-dated (j.¢., numismatically interesting) coins. 


> Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, devote a chapter to the transaction. 
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3. King of Siam i abeapinie Nene * 1979-1989: Elvin I. Unterman, Garrison, NY. Exhibited at the Smith- 
Newman-Bressett: “Siam Specimen sonian Institution, 1983. 


(Treasures of Mandalay Bay coin) 


* 1987: Lester Merkin, agent for Elvin I. Unterman. 


This 1804 dollar is part of a cased presentation set struck in * 1987, October 14: Bowers and Merena, King of Siam Sale, Lot 2209. 
1834 and believed to have been presented by Edmund Roberts on The set was reserved by the consignor; reserve not met. 
behalf of President Andrew Jackson to King Ph’ra Nang Klao (Rama * 1989, October 18: Stack’s, agent for the owner. Sold on this date. 
III) of Siam in 1836. The set also contained the following: 1834 * 1989-1990: The Rarities Group (Martin B. Paul) and Continental 
half cent; 1834 cent; 1834 dime; 1834 quarter dollar; 1834 half Rarity Coin Fund I (Greg Holloway). 
dollar; 1834 without-motto $2.50 gold; 1834 without-motto $5 * 1990, May: Superior Galleries. Included in the catalogue titled as the 
gold; 1804 “restrike” $10 gold; and two other coins which are Father Flanagan Boys Town Sale, May 27-29, 1990, Lot 3364. 
now missing. Later owners (Spectrum Numismatics), upon dis- * 1990-1993: Iraj Sayah (Los Angeles investor and coin dealer; traded 
playing the set, included an 1834 half dime (ex Floyd race allans under the name Unigold) and Terry Brand (Los Angeles industrialist). 
tion) and a gold Andrew Jackson inaugural medalet to take the * 1993: Superior Galleries, auction of January 31 and February 1, 1993, 


Lot 1196. Sold to Dwight Manley, on the staff of and bidding for 


Spectrum Numismatics, Santa Ana, California. 


place of the missing Proof 1834 with-motto $2.50. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa the 1950s: * 1993 to date: Private Western collection. On public display as part of 


: 1834, November: Adam Eckfeldt, chief coiner at the Philadelphia Mint. the Treasures of Mandalay Museum in the Mandalay Bay Resort & 
Coined to the order of U.S. State Department, for inclusion in a set of Museum in Las Vegas, NV, beginning on March 3, 1999 (grand open- 
specimen coins for diplomatic presentation. ing date of the Resort). 

* 1835: Placed aboard the U.S.S. Peacock in the custody of Edmund Details of this specimen: Proof-65 (PCGS grade). 415.5 grains. Edge 
Roberts. lettering crushed. 


* 1836, April 6: Presented by Special Agent Edmund Roberts asa gift from 
President Jackson for King Ph’ra Nang Klao (Rama III) of Siam; April 6 
seems to be the correct date, contrary to previously published information. 4, The Sultan of Muscat Presentation Specimen 
* 1836-1868: In the possession of the royal family of Siam, passing Newman-Bressett: “Watters Specimen” 
from Rama III to his half-brother, Rama IV, a.k.a. King Mongkut, (Childs Collection coin; Pogue Collection) 
who died in 1868. The line of descent through the 1950s is conjectural. The finest known specimen. Believed to have been presented in 


1869, October 18: Following the death of his father on this date, 15- 1835 by Edmund Roberts on behalf of President Andrew Jackson to 
year-old Chulalongkorn became king. Known as Rama V. King 


Chulalongkorn died on October 23, 1910. 


19th century: Anna Leonowens, who was known as Anna of Siam (me- 


the Sultan of Muscat, this being the very first 1804 silver dollar 
distributed outside of the Mint. The early pedigree is conjectural as 


ew no “paper trail” survives, and the set turned up in England in the 
morialized in the musical, The King and 1), Certain of her accounts of ; 
ie eae ; eases 1860s, where it could have come from Muscat (by a route unknown) 
life in Siam, including certain aspects of her relationship with Rama IV, < ; a 
have been proved fictional by scholars.' Thus, the pedigree leap from may have been part of a British collection (for the British were 


this point to David F. Spink is highly conjectural. In 1962, Newman avid collectors of United States coins in the 1830s and 1840s, long 


and Bressett commented (italics added): “No facts have been disclosed before a comparably scaled interest arose in America). 
concerning how the set left Siam or where it has reposed over the years.” The title “Sultan of Muscat Presentation Specimen” was given 
* Believed to have been descended through the Leonowens family. by the present author. In The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, Newman- 


1950s: Two older ladies who were believed by David F. Spink to have Bressett, 1962, it is titled the “Watters Specimen.” 
been descendants of Anna Leonowens, brought the set to Spink & Son 
of London. The half dime and the with-motto 1834 $2.50 gold coin 


were missing from the set by this time. At the Spink office, one of the 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1867-8: 

* 1834, November: Adam Eckfeldt, chief coiner at the Philadelphia Mint. 
Coined to the order of U.S. State Department, for inclusion ina set of 
specimen coins for diplomatic presentation. 


* 1835: Placed aboard the U.S.S. Peacock in the custody of Edmund 


numismatic experts, Donald Crowther met with the two ladies.’ 


1950s-1979: Owned by David F. Spink, personally, with no benefit to 
the firm (which caused some dissension among firm members). As 


Spink was an owner of the firm, he had the right to do this. Displayed Roberts. 
at the American Numismatic Association Convention, 1962, there * 1835, October 1: Presented by Special Agent Edmund Roberts to 
becoming the center of much interest and attention. the following: 

* 1979: Lester Merkin, agent for David F. Spink. At the time, Lester © 1835-1856(?). Sayyid Sa’id-bin-Sultan (a.k.a. the Sultan of Muscat) 
received some criticism from Spink & Sons staff members, although in cased presentation set of 1834. At the time the Sultan (popularly 
Lester was simply acting as agent for David F. Spink. The price of the but incorrectly called Imaum or Imam) of Muscat was the most promi- 
set was $1,000,000, although the eventual transaction also involved nent factor in commercial trade in the northern and western reaches 
some coins taken in trade.’ of the Indian Ocean. 





| For example, Michael Smithies, Descriptions of Old Siam, 1995, p. 189: “Anna Leonowens led two lives, a fact only recently discovered; three lives, if one includes the grossly erroneous 
version shown in the film The King and I.... Given that so much of what she wrote in her recollections of Bangkok cannot be relied upon, and her travels outside of the capital sa 
existent (her supposed journey to Angkor is a fabrication), selections from her most famous work have to be handled gingerly...” Leonowens was in Siam during the reign of King 
Mongkut (Rama IV), the successor to the King of Siam who had received a set of United States coins in 1835. Leonowens (1831-1915) gave her birth date as 1834. 

2 Conversation between Crowther and David Enders Tripp, circa 1980s (letter to author, April 14, 1999). 

3 David Enders Tripp, letter to author, April 14, 1999. Tripp and Merkin were very close friends for many years. 
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* 1856 to 1867 or 1868: Exact dates and intermediaries unknown. 
Possibly in the hands of a London numismatist by the latter time. 


* 1867 or 1868 to 1917: Charles A. Watters, Liverpool, England. By this 
time the coins were no longer in their original presentation case.' Watters 
acquired the 1804 dollar in 1867 or 1868, possibly from a source in 
London, this per a letter from Watters, June 27, 1879, to Jeremiah 
Colburn (quoted in full under the Watters biography in Appendix II; a 
biography of Colburn is also included). A related letter from Watters, 
June 25, 1879, to Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., of Philadelphia, men- 
tions it (and is quoted under the Watters entry in Appendix II; a biogra- 
phy of Mason is also included). * Leonard S. Forrer, London coin dealer, 
wrote to R. Green, April 30, 1946, in response to an inquiry about 
Watters and where the 1804 dollar may have been acquired: “Although 
I was at the war in 1917, I have some recollection of a discussion which 
took place then or earlier, as to where Mr. Watters had obtained the 
1804 dollar, and to the best of my recollection and belief, it was said 
that he purchased it from a Mr. Eschwege of Liverpool. The latter gentle- 
man was a foreign exchange dealer in Liverpool, who had a small nu- 
mismatic business as well, and I believe that on inquiry from Mr. 
Eschwege he could not recollect from whom he had bought the coin, 
and alleged that it had turned up in an odd lot in Liverpool, which 
would not be at all surprising. As both these gentlemen are now dead, it 
is impossible to carry the information any further.” However, it seems 
from Watters’ nineteenth century correspondence, which states a Lon- 
don source, that the involvement of Eschwege is questionable. More- 
over, the contact Forrer had with Eschwege in 1917 was a half century 
after Watters obtained the 1804 dollar.” 


* 1917, June 14-15: Messrs. Glendining & Co., Ltd., London, sale of 
Part II the Watters Collection. Lot 227, the 1804 dollar, was sold on 
June 15 for £330. “Excessively rare, in perfect condition, considered 
one of the finest specimens known.” Other silver coins representing a 
partial presentation set of 1834 were sold separately. 

* 1917-1918: Henry Chapman. Displayed at the 1917 ANA Conven- 
tion in Rochester, NY. Sold by Chapman on June 20, 1918, for $2,500 
(a rather nice mark-up) to Virgil M. Brand. 


* 1917, August 23: Letter furnished to Chapman by T. Louis 
Comparette, curator of the Mint Collection:’ “To Whom It May Con- 
cern: This is to certify that the specimen of 1804 dollar shown me 
this day by Mr. Henry Chapman is from the identical die as a speci- 
men in the Mint Collection, the latter being the specimen of the coin 
usually regarded as one of the original issue.” 

* 1918, June 20: Addendum to the Comparette letter: “June 20, 1919. 
The 1804 dollar which I this day sold to Mr. Virgil M. Brand is the 
identical dollar shown by me to Dr. Comparette and which he men- 
tions above. Henry Chapman. No. 333 So. 16th. Philadelphia.” 

* 1918-1926: Virgil M. Brand. 

* 1926-1933: Virgil M. Brand estate. 

* 1932, November 18: Appraised for $3,500 by Burdette G. Johnson.‘ 


The coin was serial no. 86957 in the Virgil Brand estate and was 


located in “Rarities Box No. 8.” 


¢ 1933, November 1, to ?: To Armin W. Brand on November 1, 1933, 
via the Brand estate division.’ 


* 1933 November, or later, but by 1942: Traded by Armin W. Brand to 
his brother, Horace Louis Philip Brand. 


1942-1945: On consignment from Horace Louis Philip Brand to Charles 
E. Green and Ruth Green. Offered in The Numismatist, April 1942, p. 348, 
by R. Green (trade style of Charles E. Green; Ruth was his wife). However, 
the photograph was “stock” and not of the 1804 dollar being offered. 


1945, August 10: Sold by Horace Louis Philip Brand and his former 
wife Erna M. Brand to Ruth and Charles E. Green, price $3,150. 
Brand told Green that he sold it to raise money to give to its co- 
owner, Erna. The transaction took place in the Industrial National 
Bank, Chicago.° Advertised in The Numismatist, September 1945, p. 
998 (illustrated; titled “Purchased by R. Green”). 


1945, September 29: After some discussion with Charles E. Green, 
Charles Frederick Childs contacted his son, Frederick Newell Childs, 
stating that he was uncertain about buying it for $5,000, as Green had 
offered it. C.F. Childs had been in touch with and had asked opinions 
of dealer Abe Kosoff (of the Numismatic Gallery, New York City), the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Philadelphia Mint, but was still unde- 
cided. Green had given him an option until September 30, but extended 
it to October 1. Uncertain as to Childs’ intentions, Green had informed 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., the Baltimore collector, of its availability. 


1945, October 1: F. Newell Childs recommended that his father, Charles 
Frederick Childs, buy the coin. The decision was made in the early after- 
noon. In the meantime, Louis Eliasberg indicated he was ready to buy it 
for $5,000 if Childs did not. Sold by R. Green and C.E. Green to the 
following, for $5,000. Paid for the next day.’ Later, Eliasberg purchased 
the Stickney specimen from Mehl’ sale of the Atwater Collection. 


1945, November: R. Green’s advertisement in The Numismatist in- 
formed readers that the coin had been sold, “name of purchaser with- 
held by request.” 

1945 to 1952: Charles Frederick Childs for his son, Frederick Newell 
Childs; added to the collection of United States coins by date sequence 
formed by Walter H. Childs beginning circa 1870. C.F. Childs: “I ac- 
quired for my son the 1804 dollar out of the Virgil Brand Collection.”* 
1952: Given with the Childs coin collection to Charles Frederick Childs 
II, age eight, whose father, F. Newell Childs, acted as custodian. 
1952-1999: C.F. Childs II and family. 

1999, August 30: Walter H. Childs Collection sale, Auctions by Bow- 


ers and Merena, Inc. Sold to the following for a world’s record auction 
price for any coin, $4,140,000. Held at the Park Lane Hotel, New 
York City, the Childs Collection sale drew hundreds of participants as 
well as worldwide television (ABC, CBS, NBC, CNN, Fox, Reuters, 


etc.) and press coverage. 


* 1999, August 30: Brent Pogue and his father, Mack Pogue, whose 
winning bid was handled at the sale by dealer David W. Akers. 











' Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., American coin dealer, claimed that C. A. Watters saw this coin in the window of a pawnshop and bought it for 12 shillings. Mason stated that it had been 


owned earlier by a Mr. Walters, a wealthy corn merchant of Liverpool. Later, Mason withdrew the story, indicating that the account had been confused. This and several other 


comments, some contradictory, have since been discredited. 


? As Eschwege’s ownership of the 1804 dollar is not confirmed, his biography is not included in Appendix II. 


§ Preserved in the Childs family papers; also bears an inked notation by Chapman. 


* Well known St. Louis dealer, at 408 Olive Street. Later in the decade Johnson was involved in the appraisal of the Col. E.H.R. Green estate (see biographical notes in Appendix II). 


» David Enders Tripp, letter to author, April 14, 1999, 


° Per commentary from R. Green, signed by R. Green and C.E. Green, to C.F. Childs, part of invoice to Childs dated October 2, 1945; also, original invoice from Brand to the Greens, 


copy given to C.F, Childs by the Greens. 


’“Oct 2 1945” is the amended date on the invoice from Green. Another document, dated October 2, states the sale took place (was confirmed) on October 1. Apparently, payment was 


made on October 2. 


* Excerpt from a letter from Charles Frederick Childs to J.E. Graf, Smithsonian Institution, October 26, 1945 (Childs family papers). 
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Details of this specimen: Gem Proof-68 (PCGS). 416.7 grains. Edge 
lettering crushed. Blue and iridescent toning. Lightly struck at certain 
star centers. The finest-quality specimen of the 1804 dollar. * On the 
obverse a fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of star 6 and continues 
upward, through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the left side of the last 
letter. Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the upper right serif of N 
UNITED, continuing across the body of that letter, through the tops of 
TED and ending in the field to the right of the D, about 2/3 of the way to 
the next to highest feather at the bottom of the wing. The high state of 
preservation of this specimen permits the observation of certain die crack 
details that might not be discernible on lower-graded pieces. All 1804 
Class I dollars examined by the author show this crack to one degree or 
another, thus providing a marker for authentication purposes. 


5. Dexter Specimen 
(Dunham Collection coin) 

This dark bluish steel toned Proof, known as the Dexter Speci- 
men, and which just as easily could be called the Dunham speci- 
men or the Bareford specimen, set a then world record price for a 
coin sold at public auction in 1989 when it just missed realizing a 
seven-figure price, a barrier which would not be broken until 1996 
with the sale of the Eliasberg 1913 Liberty nickel. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1884: 


* 1834-1840s, circa. Struck sometime during this period, by or under 
the direction of Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt. Most likely coined circa 
the mid-1 830s along with the other Class I coins. 


19th century: Unknown intermediaries, perhaps someone connected 
with the Mint or, likely, a descendant. 


1884, circa: S. Hudson Chapman and Henry Chapman, Jr., known 
as the Chapman brothers, Philadelphia coin dealers. Apparently “laun- 
dered” through the following, to disguise its having come from the 
Chapmans. 

1884, October 14: Adolph Weyl sale, Berlin, Germany, Lot 159. 
1884-1885: Chapman brothers, who bought their own coin, but now 
it had an exotic, if contrived pedigree to a German cabinet. 

1885, May 14-15: Chapman brothers sale, Lot 354. Described by the 


Chapmans as a “great gem.” Further: “We have written to Mr. Weyl, 
the cataloguer, for information as to its previous ownership, but have 


not yet received his reply.” * Concerning this sale, Eric P. Newman com- 
mented: “The deviousness of S.H. and H. Chapman in the acquisition 
of the Dexter Class I 1804 dollar can now be further documented. 
Edouard Frossard, in 1884-5, charged that the 1804 dollar sold at auc- 
tion in Berlin on October 13, 1884, by Adolph Weyl to the Chapman 
brothers was not the same coin the Chapmans auctioned on May 14, 
1885. Based upon this assertion a speculation was made that the 
Chapmans wished to develop a foreign source for the initial appearance 
of an unrecorded 1804 dollar to give it a distant pedigree and thereby 
take the heat off the Philadelphia Mint officials and John W. Haseltine 
as surreptitious distributors of 1804 dollars. The idea that the Dexter 
1804 dollar never left Philadelphia and was merely used as a basis for a 
fictitious auction sale in Berlin was included as a possibility. In the ex- 
tensive research on the 1804 dollar during the intervening period, it was 
strange that no one examined the Adolph Weyl sale catalogue to sup- 
port or refute Frossard’s charges. There was good reason. The distribu- 
tion of that catalogue must have been quite limited as it took a five-year 
search before I was fortunate enough to locate a copy in the Austrian 
National Numismatic Collection in Vienna.” At this point Newman 
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reproduced the description and illustration from the Wey] catalogue of 
the 1804 dollar, after which he commented: “The Chapmans sent the 
piece to Weyl to give it an apparent European origin and prearranged 
its ‘purchase’ so that it could be resold in the United States, Auctioning 
American pieces for the first time in a foreign country is a practice 
which still continues in order to prevent potential buyers from ascer- 
taining the true source of pieces auctioned.” * The original 1885 cata- 
logue description was later quoted at length by the author of ///ustrated 
History of the United States Mint (published by George G. Evans, author 
not known), and began with: “This coin among collectors is known as 
the ‘king of American rarities.” 


1885: J.W. Scott, Scott Stamp & Coin Company. Per the Chapman 
brothers description in their 1885 sale, this was said: “S.H. and H. 
Chapman purchased October 1884, at a sale in Berlin, and resold to 
a Mr. Scott, a dealer in coins,' for $1,000 at their Philadelphia sale, in 
May 1885.” Scott was agent for the following. 

1885-1899: James Vila Dexter, Denver, Colorado. In his infinite wis- 
dom, Dexter seems to have taken a “D” punch and counterstamped 
his initial on a cloud on the reverse. Apparently, he marked certain 
other of his coins as well. 


1887, February 10: A. Loudon Snowden, former superintendent of 
the Mint, swore an affidavit stating that the Dexter specimen for- 
merly sold by the Chapman brothers, and also the Mint Cabinet 1804 
dollar [No. 1 in the present listing], were both (italics added) “of the 
year 1804 coined in that year.” 

1899-1903: Dexter estate. 


1903, November 5: Roland (a.k.a. “Rollin”) G. Parvin, Union De- 
posit & Trust Co., Denver, executor of the Dexter estate. Sold on this 
date, after much correspondence with the numismatic community. 


1903-1904: H.G. Brown, Portland, Oregon. The Numismatist, De- 
cember 1903, noted that an 1804 silver dollar was sold by Roland G. 
Parvin, secretary and treasurer of the Union Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, Denver, for the sum of $2,000 with the buyer being H.G. Brown, 
of Portland, Oregon, according to a report. “The silver dollar made in 
1804 is the gem of the United States coinage, and the price paid yes- 
terday is the highest paid for an American coin. The story leading up 
to the sale is interesting: For some years past there has not been a mail 
that has not brought to Mr. Parvin inquiry in regard to the coin, and 
each contained a query as to what price to buy. Mr. Parvin would 
usually write down the first figure which came to his mind, because 
he did not wish to part with the coin. When he answered Mr. Brown's 
letter he placed the figure at $2,000 and forgot all about the matter. 
No sooner had the letter arrived and telegrams began to pour into the 
office of Mr. Parvin from Mr. Brown. The Denver man disliked to 
part with it, but in order to keep his word he sent the dollar today in 
receipt of the order for $2,000.” 

1904, October 11: Lyman H. Low, Part I of the Brown Collection, 
Lot 431. “Extremely Fine, with a brilliant, proof-like surface...” In 
the same month, The Numismatist carried Lyman H. Low’ defense of 
the 1804 dollar, which had been criticized in an earlier issue: “In my 
catalogue of the coming Brown sale | give what I believe to be the 
most complete account that has ever been published of this celebrated 
coin, with an accurate tabulated list of every genuine specimen that is 
known up to date—just 13 of them... I have my theories, gathered 
from points which I have stored away from time to time, during the 
past 25 years, some of which I disclose in the Brown catalogue, but I 
have not consummated them sufficiently at the present time, to give 
them as freely as I would like to do; later | intend to do so. I regard it 
as very important, when considering the endorsement to be given to 





| The Chapman description of “a Mr. Scott, a dealer in coins,” seems casual and distant; in fact, at the time Scott was one of th 
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the coin as a bona fide issue and production of the United States Mint, 
that we should take into consideration the standing and experience of 
those eminent collectors who have admitted the pieces into their cabi- 
nets. The judgment of such men as Stickney, Mickley, Sanford, 
Appleton, Parmelee, Lillienthal, Cohen, Reed, and Ten Eyck must be 
respected, and more can be said of them than that their wealth en- 
abled them to possess the piece. They were connoisseurs as well as 
collectors, foremost in the ranks, and the adverse criticisms of today 
must be taken cautiously, and the source and object or aim of such, 
carefully considered.” This was begging the question, as discussion in 
numismatic circles centered not upon whether such pieces had been 
struck at the Mint, but upon when they had been made. 


1904-1939: William Forrester Dunham, Chicago. Exhibited by Dun- 
ham including at the February 4, 1910, meeting of the Chicago Nu- 
mismatic Society, a group which at that time was one of America’s 
most active numismatic clubs. The Numismatist, February 1905, com- 
mented that the Dexter specimen of the 1804 silver dollar, recently 
purchased by William F. Dunham of Chicago, “will remain forever” 
in that city, according to a four- page article which designated the 
piece as the “King of Rarities.” The narrative continued: “For a cen- 
tury it has remained wrapped in silk and tissue paper, waiting all the 
time, says the present owner, to come into the possession of someone 
who never would part with it again. In a way the action of the present 
owner in buying the coin was a patriotic deed. He bought it for the 
city and says it shall never leave here. When the Field Columbian 
Museum is housed downtown he will give his collection to that insti- 
tution. It will never again be for sale.” 


1939-1941: B. Max Mehl, who purchased the Dunham collection for 


his inventory. The reaction of the Field Museum was not recorded. 


1941, June 3: B. Max Mehl, Dunham Collection, Lot 1058. Sold 
privately to Charles M. Williams, price $4,250, before the “auction” 
took place; Williams also bought another rarity, the 1822 $5, from 
the Dunham sale privately beforehand, and had his pick of anything 
else he wanted. Although an “auction catalogue” was published, Mehl 
sold many things before the sale, often long before, but listed them in 
the catalogue anyway, and later published the “prices realized.” The 
numismatic community was none the wiser until in later years the 
story came to light through several channels. The present writer (in a 
study of the John Work Garrett papers), Donald M. Miller (of Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, who noticed the curious situation that multiple 
tokens were pedigreed to the same single Dunham sale lots, and in 
addition to this unusual situation, some had been invoiced prior to 
the Dunham sale), and Abe Kosoff (who told of Charles M. Williams 
having had his pick of the Dunham delicacies before the auction), 
were among those piecing together the story. 


1941-1949: Charles M. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1949: Abe Kosoff (via Numismatic Gallery) and Sol Kaplan, pur- 


chasers from Williams. 

1949-1981: Harold Bareford. 

1981, October 22-23: Stack’s, Bareford Collection, Lot 424. 
1981-1985: Rarcoa (Ed Milas), Chicago, Illinois. 

1985-1989: Leon Hendrickson and George Weingart. 

1989, July 7: Rarcoa, Auction ’89, Lot 247. 

1989-?: American Rare Coin Fund, L.P., Hugh Sconyers, financial 


manager, Kevin Lipton, numismatic manager. 


1990s, early: Northern California collector. 


* 1993, July: Superior Galleries sale. Reserve not met; returned to 


consignor. 


* 1994, May 30-31: Superior Galleries sale. 
* 1994: Harlan White, proprietor of the Old Coin Shop, San Diego, 


California. 
Private Southeastern collection. 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63. 415.8 grains. Edge lettering 


crushed. D counterstamped on a cloud on the reverse. 


6. Parmelee Specimen 
(Byron Reed Collection coin) 


Currently residing in a special showcase in the Durham Western 


Heritage Museum in Omaha, this specimen is a part of the Byron 


Reed Collection on display in that institution. Its most famous owner, 
of course, was Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston baked bean fame. In 
1874, Edward D. Cogan wrote, regarding this piece: “This dollar I 
guarantee is original and a remarkably fine impression, and is known 


to be one of, if not the most rare piece in the American series, not 


more than four or five being known to collectors in the United States.” 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1868: 


1834 to 1840s: Most likely coined circa the mid-1830s along with the 
other Class I coins, by or under the direction of Chief Coiner Adam 
Eckfeldt. 


1840s, late, to 1868: In the possession of the acquirer, then to an un- 
known “lady,” allegedly bought from the Mint by a person unknown, 
for face value during the administration of James Knox Polk, 1845- 
1849. If so, this was a trade with the Mint Cabinet or an official, the 
details of which are not known today. * Alternatively, there is this some- 
what related account in Counterfeit, Mis-Struck and Unofficial Coins, by 
Don Taxay, page 82: “In 1868 a specimen [of the rare 1804 dollar] was 
purchased by E.H. Sanford from an elderly lady who claimed to have 
obtained it (for the price of one dollar) from the Mint during Polk’s 
administration.” The “aged lady” gave the coin to her son, per the story, 
and the coin was sold to E. Harrison Sanford (see below). 


1868: Owned by the son of the above mentioned lady, but apparently 
sold by May 1868. * American Journal of Numismatics, May 1868: “A 
[hitherto unknown] specimen has come to light, said to be superior 
even to Mr. Appleton’, a genuine impression too with the circumscrip- 
tion on the edge.... The one at present under notice is thought to be an 
original. The mother of the recent proprietor obtained it in Philadel- 
phia at some time during President Polk’s administration. Hearing of 
the high price paid for Mr. Mickley’s, this lady exclaimed: “Why, I have 
an 1804 dollar!’ ‘Impossible,” replied her son; but, on investigation, the 
‘impossible’ became fact, and the result is that the piece has passed into 
the hands of a third party. For further particulars inquire of the present 
owner.” A careful reading of the preceding account states that the coin 
was obtained in Philadelphia, but nothing was said about it being ob- 
tained for face value. Dr. Joel J. Orosz has pointed out that if in 1843 

the curators of the Mint Cabinet required M.A. Stickney to trade a gold 
IMMUNE COLUMBIA piece plus Pine Tree silver coins dated 1652, 

it seems unlikely that the Mint would have offered one for face value at 
a later date.' Thus, it seems reasonable that the coin may have been sold 
or traded to a collector in Philadelphia. 

1868-1874; E. Harrison Sanford. 

1874, November 27: Edward D. Cogan, Sanford Collection, Lot 99. 

“This dollar I guarantee original and a remarkably fine impression...” 

The dollar was illustrated, the first 1804 dollar photographic illustra- 

tion to appear in an auction catalogue. 





' Letter, April 20, 1999, 
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* 1874-1890: Lorin G. Parmelee. During this time he also bought and 
sold the Cohen coin (No. 8 below). 

* 1890, June: Offered for sale by Ed. Frossard in Numisma, apparently 
on consignment from Parmelee. 

* 1890, June 25-27: New York Coin & Stamp Company, Parmelee Col- 
lection, Lot 817. 


* 1890-1891: Byron Reed. 
* 1891-1980s: Omaha City Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 


* 1980s to date: Transferred in the 1980s for display to Western Heri- 
tage Museum, Omaha, currently known as the Durham Western 
Heritage Museum. On view intermittently since that time. The col- 
lection, not on view since 1996, “was officially transferred March 11 
[1999] from the Gerald R. Ford Conservation Center to the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum, where it will go on display in June,” noted 
Coin World, April 12, 1999. Subsequently, it was announced that June 
19, 1999, would be the opening date. Thereafter the 1804 dollar and 
other numismatic prizes were on view in a museum setting which 
included much historical and graphic material relating to coins and 
numismatics, especially of the nineteenth century. 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63, flat stars. 416.1 grains (cf. 
Lawrence J. Lee, curator of preceding).' Later (1999) certified as Proof- 
64 by ICG. Friction in fields. Edge lettering crushed. * On the obverse a 
fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of star 6 and continues upward, 
through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the left side of the last letter. 
Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the right top side of lin UNITED, 
continuing across the body of that letter, through the tops of TED and 
ending in the field to the right of the D, about 2/3 of the way to the next 
to highest feather at the bottom of the wing.” 


7. Mickley Specimen 
(David Queller Collection coin) 

Joseph J. Mickley was one of our country’s most celebrated 
collectors of the second and third quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His numismatic interests were varied, including the acqui- 
sition of early coinage dies of the United States Mint. For many 
years this specimen was in the collection of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa the 1850s: 


* 1834-5, circa: Probably struck sometime during this period, by or 
under the direction of Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt. Could one or 
both of Nos. 7 and 8 have been intended for presentation in Cochin- 
China or Japan? If so, the striking time would have been spring 1835. 
(Specimens no. 7 and no. 8 have the same hypothetical scenario for 
their early years, as each shows evidence of limited circulation.) 


* 1830s or 1840s: Possibly traded or sold to a numismatist or other 
collector, or placed into circulation by someone at the State Depart- 
ment after its presentation set was returned as undelivered. 

* 1850s: Henry C. Young, a teller for the Bank of Pennsylvania, c.1850, 
supposedly retrieved it from a deposit at face value, 

* 1859, prior to, until 1867: Joseph J. Mickley. 

* 1867, October 28: W. Elliot Woodward, Mickley Collection, Lot 
1696. “This piece is regarded by all American collectors as the gem 


of Mr. Mickley’s collection. It has been in circulation, but it is still 
in the finest condition... It was obtained many years ago from the 
Bank of Pennsylvania and is beyond question, not only genuine, but 
original. Of the four specimens known, two, it is certain were struck 
at a period subsequent to 1804, and till one was recently obtained 
by Col. Cohen, from Richmond, this was supposed to be the only 
original one existing; scarce.” The April 1868 issue of the American 
Journal of Numismatics stated the buyer was Cogan, but William A. 
Lilliendahl seems to have owned it in the meantime, perhaps acquir- 
ing it via Cogan as his agent. Indeed, the next (May 1868) issue of 
the same journal noted: “Since the sale of Mr. Mickley’s genuine and 
original piece of this denomination to Mr. Lilliendahl, last fall, and 
its subsequent acquisition by Mr. Appleton...” 

1867: Edward D. Cogan, briefly if at all. 


1867-1868: William A. Lilliendahl, who bought it at the Mickley sale, 
later selling it to the following for cash and some coins. In 1876, 
Emmanuel J. Attinelli mentioned the Lilliendahl connection: > “This 
[burglary of certain items from Mickley’s collection} undoubtedly pro- 
duced a feeling of insecurity which, at Mr. Mickley’s advancing age, 
induced him to at once dispose of the cherished objects of his solicitude 
and care, the labor and search of many years spent in gathering together 
these mementos of the past. The gem of the collection was the 1804 
dollar, which was bought by Mr. William A. Lilliendahl for $750, prob- 


ably the highest sum ever paid in this country for a single coin.” 


1868, February: Edward D. Cogan, who around this time became 
quite interested in the history of the 1804 dollar. Traded to the fol- 


lowing in the same month. 

1868-1903: William Sumner Appleton. 
1903-1905: William Sumner Appleton estate. 
1905-1970: Massachusetts Historical Society. 


1970, October 23-24: Stack’s, Massachusetts Historical Society Col- 
lection, Lot 625. 


1970-1974: Chicago private collection. 


1974, January: Bought by Stack’s, agent for the following. 
1974-1993: Reed Hawn. 
1993, October 13-14: Stack’s, Reed Hawn Collection, Lot 735. 


1993 to date: David Queller Collection. The circumstances of acqui- 
sition of the dollar were related by the coin’s new owner:* “I recall 
sitting next to the person who bought this coin at the Stack’s auction 
in 1970. He received a standing ovation and was very proud to own 
this Mickley 1804 dollar. When I bought this same coin at the Reed 
Hawn sale I also received the same standing ovation and was very 
happy to become the new proud owner of this 1804 Class I dollar. 
This 1804 dollar was the last coin I needed to complete my set of 
silver dollars in high grades, Uncirculated from 1794 to 1873 and 
Proof and Uncirculated from 1836 to 1921. To my knowledge this is 
the only complete set in a collector's hands.” 

Details of this specimen: Proof-50. 416.4 grains. Edge lettering 
crushed. On the obverse a fine die crack begins at the outermost tip of star 
5 and continues upward, through the tops of LIBERTY. Tivo tiny raised 
dots in hair, far below B (LIBERTY); there are rust pits present, but not 
obvious, Reverse with a tiny crack beginning at the left top side of U in 
UNITED, continuing across the body of that letter, through the tops of 
TED and ending at the first S in STATES. 








| The Newman-Bressett text, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, gave a lighter weight taken from an earlier listing, not a current weighing. 
2 Coin characteristics (die state) examined by the author, May 28, 1999. Although it had been certified by ICG, the coin was not in a holder. 


3 Emmanuel J. Attinelli, Numisgraphics, pp. 48-49. 
4 David Queller, letter, April 14, 1999. 
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8. Cohen Specimen 
(American Numismatic Association Museum) 


This specimen was lost in the robbery of the Willis H. du Pont 
collection in October 1967 and was recovered in April 1993. Du 
Pont also owned a Class III specimen (No. 13 in the present list) 
which was recovered in the 1980s. Both specimens have since been 
donated to institutional collections. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1865: 


* 1834-5, circa: Probably struck sometime during this period, by or 
under the direction of Chief Coiner Adam Eckfeldt. Could one or 
both of Nos. 7 and 8 have been intended for presentation in Cochin- 
China or Japan? If so, the striking time would have been spring 1835. 
(Specimens no. 7 and no. 8 have the same hypothetical scenario for 
their early years, as each shows evidence of limited circulation.) 


1830s-1860s: Unknown intermediaries. * Joel J. Orosz offers a specu- 
lation:' Robert Gilmor, Jr., the Baltimore collector who was active in 
the 1830s and 1840s and who was supplied various coins by Adam 
Eckfeldt, is not known to have had an 1804 dollar, as none has been 
traced to him ata later date. “However, if [1804 dollars] became avail- 
able to the Mint’s pet collectors in 1843, Gilmor still had five years to 
live, and should have been offered one, and if offered, almost surely 
would have accepted (we know from his 1841 letter to Joel Roberts 
Poinsett that he lacked only a few coins in his attempt to complete a 
date run of silver coins from the Mint). We also know that most of his 
collection passed to his nephew after he died in 1848, and that his 
nephew (also known as Robert Gilmor, Jr.) sold the bulk of the coins 
privately in early 1861. However, a few ‘heirloom’ pieces such as a 
1787 Brasher gold doubloon were kept in the family, and apparently 
became the property of the second Robert Gilmor, Jr.’s son, Harry 
(1838-1883), a Confederate cavalryman. Might the Cohen 1804 dol- 
lar have been one of the Gilmor heirloom coins? If so, it is conceivable 
that during the hardships of the Civil War years, especially in the 
South, Harry Gilmor might have spent the coin, explaining how it 
might have turned up in the South (Richmond) during the Civil War 


era. Purely speculative, | admit, but intriguing nonetheless!” 


1865, circa: Purchased “over the counter” at the exchange office of 
Edward Cohen, Richmond, Virginia. 


1865-1875: Col. Mendes I. Cohen, Baltimore, Maryland. 


1875, October 15: Edward D. Cogan, Cohen Collection, Lot 535. 
“Tt has been more circulated than either of the two previously sold at 
auction, and has every appearance of having been struck in the year of 
its date, and is guaranteed to be original.” 


1875-1876: Henry S. Adams, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1876, November 1: Edward D. Cogan, Adams Collection, Lot 356. 
Sold to the following. 


1876-1878: Lorin G. Parmelee. Retained for only a brief time as 
Parmelee already owned the Sanford Collection coin, No. 6 in the 
above list (The Numismatist, July 1896, account by Parmelee). Per- 
haps Parmelee wanted to own two, then changed his mind. Sold via 
the following. 


* 1878: Henry G. Sampson, dealer intermediary. 

* 1878-1906: Major William Boerum Wetmore, New York City, New York. 

* 1906, June 27-28: Chapman brothers, Wetmore Collection, Lot 208. This 
event was held at the end of the Chapman brothers’ partnership, which 
had endured since 1878. “It has evidently been in actual circulation and 
bears no appearance whatever of a piece rubbed purposely to make it look 
old.” It is the only specimen that shows having been in circulation.” 

* 1906, June: Chapman brothers (bought for inventory). 

* 1906, summer: Thomas L. Elder. Bought for inventory from one of 
the Chapman brothers, who had dissolved their partnership. Sold in 
July 1906 to the following. 

* 1906-1921: James H. Manning, Albany, New York. 

* 1921, May 17: B. Max Mehl, Manning Collection, Lot 778. With some 
imagination, Mehl later advertised the scenario that, indeed, rare and 
valuable coins could be found anywhere, and “lucky Mrs. Manning,” 
who somehow had an 1804 dollar, received a nice check from Mehl. 
The catalogue used a “stock illustration,” as Mehl often did, and showed 
not the coin being sold, but, instead, the Stickney 1804 dollar! 

* 1921-1922: Elmer S. Sears. 

* 1922: B. Max Mehl, who sold it to the following. 

¢ 1922-1952: Lammot DuPont (as he capitalized his name). 

* 1952-1994: Willis H. du Pont (as /e capitalized his name). Included 
in the armed robbery of the du Pont coins in Florida, October 5, 1967. 
Recovered on April 23, 1993, in Zurich, Switzerland. 

* 1994: Donated to the American Numismatic Association where it is one 
of the foremost attractions of the ANA Museum, Robert Hoge, curator. 
Details of this specimen: VF-30. 410.2 grains. Many nicks and 

scratches. Edge lettering crushed. Of the various 1804 Class I dollars, this 
coin has the greatest evidence of wear. It is presumed that the original 
weight of this dollar was about 416 grains, of which a few grains were 
later lost through wear. 


Class II 1804 DOLLARS 


Plain Edge “Restrike” 
Minted Circa 1859-1860 


9. Mint Cabinet Specimen 
Newman-Bressett: “U.S. Mint Specimen” 
(Smithsonian Institution) 

Plain edge, unlike either Class I or III dollars. It seems likely 
that these were not struck to be disseminated as “originals” or Class 
I dollars, as the overstriking, lack of a lettered edge, etc., would 
have precluded their acceptance as such. Rather, they may have 
been presented as a “filler” for this otherwise unobtainable date. 
The later (Class III) coins had not been struck yet. 

This unique specimen of the Class II 1804 dollar was struck 
circa 1859, over an 1857-dated Bern (Switzerland) shooting taler.’ 
Note: The American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878, stated that 








' Adapted from a communication to the author, April 9, 1999. Dr. Orosz has studied the numismatic life of Robert Gilmor, Jr., and has written several articles on him. * Gilmor died 
on November 30, 1848. Under terms of his will, his collection passed to another Robert Gilmor, Jr. (1808-1875), who was the son of his brother. Many of his non-numismatic 
collections became scattered, although his personal papers were preserved by the Maryland Historical Society. Of the coins, the main part of the collection seems to have been dispersed 
circa January-February 1861 by the second Robert Gilmor, Jr. Among the buyers was John P. Des Forges, a Baltimore coin dealer, who sold them here and there, with no inventories 
or listings known to have survived. Others were kept in the family as heirlooms, as mentioned above. 

? The cataloguer seems to imply that other 1804 dollars had been “rubbed purposely” to make them look old. Perhaps they learned something about this when working in the 
Philadelphia coin store of J.W. Haseltine in the mid-1870s, before starting their own business. Haseltine was the outlet for most of the Class III 1804 dollars during this period. 

> The mintage of the 1857 shooting taler was 5,195 pieces. * Dr. John Kleeberg (letter, April 23, 1999): “The shooting taler is a weird choice for a coin to use as a planchet; a Mexican 


dollar would have been more logical. Perhaps the coiner stole it from the Mint Cabinet.” 
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five of these were made in 1858, and that four had been sold to 
numismatists; these were retrieved later by the Mint. Three are 
said to have been melted, and one is unaccounted for. 


Some electrotype and/or cast copies exist of this coin, even show- 
ing details of the undertype.' At least three electrotypes are be- 
lieved to have been made at the Mint or at the behest of Mint 
employees, circa 1860.’ 

* 1850s, late: Mint Cabinet Collection. A part of the National Coin 

Collection (Mint Cabinet Collection), Smithsonian Institution. 


Details of this specimen: Proof. 381.5 grains. Plain edge; high 
wire rim. Reverse slightly misaligned; 0 in date aligned with the sec- 


ond T in STATES. 


Class III 1804 DOLLARS 


“Restrike” 
Minted Circa 1860s-1870s 


10. Berg Specimen 
(Garrett Collection coin) 


The name of John W. Haseltine repeatedly occurs in connec- 
tion with the Class III 1804 dollars along with the 1801, 1802, 
and 1803 Proof novodels. Apparently Haseltine was the chosen 
agent to distribute these for the Mint employees who made them, 
possibly with his father-in-law, William Idler, helping facilitate the 
arrangement. Haseltine devised several intriguing scenarios to dis- 
tribute these coins. The present piece is said to have crossed the 
Atlantic twice, all the way to Vienna before it was “discovered.” 
This specimen became part of the famed Garrett Collection with 
its acquisition by Thomas Harrison Garrett in 1883. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1875: 


* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 
* 1875(?): Captain John W. Haseltine, Philadelphia dealer. 


* 1870s (popularly, 1875): Koch & Co., Vienna, said to have been ob- 
tained at this time, but no evidence exists;’ seemingly “laundered” to 
give it an exotic overseas pedigree. At the time, England, France, and 
Germany had long-established communities of numismatists, and, of- 
ten, choice United States coins were found in collections there. In the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when there was little 
numismatic interest in America, European collectors often sought pieces 
from the United States. Therefore, at a later time European numisma- 
tists became a rich source for early-date United States coins. Thus, it 
was easy to invent a scenario under which, in or near the year 1804, a 
European numismatist bought this coin, added it to his cabinet—and 
there it was in the 1870s, when an American collector learned of it! 


* 1876, circa: J. W. Haseltine was a likely “intermediary,” although no 
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facts are known. The story goes that Haseltine found it in the pos- 
session of Koch & Co., and bought it for his inventory or for the 
following client. 


1876, circa-1883: O.H. Berg, Baltimore, Maryland. 


1883, May 23-24: J. W. Haseltine, Berg Collection, Lot 568. “Although 
a little worn by circulation, it is Very Fine. About as fine as the one in 
the Sanford sale, and considerably finer than that sold in the Cohen 
collection... Guaranteed genuine.” Haseltine also told where the coin 
came from: “This dollar was obtained about eight years ago from 
Messrs. Koch & Co., of Vienna, with a large number of other United 
States silver coins.” 


1883: George W. Cogan, agent for Thomas Harrison Garrett. No 
doubt the handling of this rarity was a highlight of Cogan’s short- 
lived and otherwise undistinguished numismatic career, at a time when 


he succeeded to the business interests of his father, the highly esteemed 
Edward D. Cogan. 


1883-1888: Thomas Harrison Garrett, Baltimore, Maryland. This coin 
was kept and enjoyed at the Garrett family mansion, Evergreen, on 
North Charles Street, which today is maintained by The Johns Hop- 
kins University. The interior was extensively restored under the aegis 
of director Susan Tripp in the 1980s, with attention given to the origi- 
nal Tiffany fixtures, fine furnishings, etc. 

1888-1919: Thomas Harrison Garrett estate and Robert Garrett. 
1919-1942: John Work Garrett, who lived at Evergreen, the home 
of his father. Evergreen was subsequently given to The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

1942-1980: The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
under the curatorship of Sarah Elizabeth Freeman,‘ Carl W.A. Carlson, 
and Susan Tripp. The coin was kept at Evergreen for a long period of 


time, but was later taken with most of the rest of the Garrett Collec- 
tion to a bank vault in downtown Baltimore for safekeeping. 


1980, March 26-27: Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Garrett Collec- 
tion, Lot 698. Sold in the second of four Garrett Collection sales. A 
book, The History of United States Coinage as Illustrated by the Gar- 
rett Collection, was written by Bowers, with Susan Tripp and her 
husband David (an independent numismatic consultant) providing 
much information about the Garrett family from material in the 


Johns Hopkins archives. 

1980: The partnership of Pullen & Hanks (William Pullen and Larry 
Hanks) in combination with Santa (“Sam”) Colavita, the latter hav- 
ing a 1/3 interest.’ 

1980-1982: Sam Colavita, New Jersey rare coin dealer, who purchased 
the interest of Pullen & Hanks on April 17, 1980. In 1981, Colavita 
lent the coin to the American Numismatic Association for inclusion 
in an exhibit, where the piece was widely admired. In the same year, 
ANACS, then based at ANA Headquarters, examined and authenti- 
cated the coin and issued a photographic identification certificate. 
For a time it was offered for sale through Texas dealer Ed Hipps." 


* 1982, February 6: Pullen & Hanks, Long Beach Collector Series I 
Sale, Long Beach, Lot 1076, but not sold. 





! The Dr. Charles Spier “1804 dollar,” actually a fake, garnered several press notices in the nineteenth century. His collection was mentioned in the April 1887 issue of the American 


Journal of Numismatics. John A. Nexsen, in a study of known specimens of the 1804 dollar, 
currently in the Mint at San Francisco for safekeeping, along with other coins belonging to t 


commented that Spier had obtained an 1804 dollar “about the year 1835” and that it was 
he Society of California Pioneers. In April 1905 in the American Journal of Numismatics the 


coin was revealed as a copper-coated tin copy; also see the May and August 1905 issues of The Numismatist. ; oe Cth 
2 One of these may have been the piece auctioned by W. Elliot Woodward in his 58th Sale, William J. Jenks Collection, June 25-26, 1883. A specimen was exhibited as part of the 
Detroit National Bank Money Museum in the 1960s, was auctioned and purchased by Kenneth E, Bressett, and in 1997 sold to H. Robert Campbell. 


3 Cf. Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 129. 


4 Author of the 1964 work, Medals Relating to Medicine and Allied Sciences in the Numismatic Collection of The Johns Hopkins University. 
5 P. Scott Rubin (letter, April 6, 1999) provided certain information relating to the ownership of this specimen in the 1980s. 
6 Newman and Bressett, “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 25th Anniversary Follow-up,” p. 169. 
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* 1982: Owned by Sam Colavita, but continued on consignment with 
Pullen & Hanks, who in the same year transmitted it by private treaty 
to the following.’ 

* 1982-1984: Mike Levinson, Houston, Texas, who traded eight acres 
of land in El Paso, Texas, for it. 

* 1984-1986: Pennsylvania private collection. 

* 1986, June 24-25: Included as an added consignment in the Harry 
Einstein Sale, Bowers and Merena, Lot 1736. 

* 1986: Rarities Group, Inc. (Martin B. Paul). 

* 1986, November: American Coin Portfolios (Dan Drykerman), agent 
for the following. 

* 1986 to date: Private New York state collector, Mrs. Sommer.’ 


Details of this specimen: EF-40. 402.8 grains. Edge lettering blun- 
dered and doubled in areas. Double struck on reverse. Reverse slightly 
rotated (0 in date is aligned with the second T in STATES). 


11. Adams Specimen 
(Lyman Collection coin) 
(Carter Collection coin) 

John W. Haseltine was the first person to exhibit this speci- 
men, early in 1876, with the story that it had been located by a 
private English source. This coin was purchased by Phineas Ad- 
ams of Manchester, New Hampshire. For a long time it was known 
as the “Lyman” dollar, after a later owner. 

The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1875: 

* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 

* 1875-1876: Captain John W. Haseltine, Philadelphia dealer. 

* 1876, January: “The first time Haseltine exhibited this coin was while 
waiting for the beginning of the sale of the Jewett collection in New 
York City, January 24-28, 1876. He offered this coin for $600 and 
said that it came from an old collection in England.”’ From the out- 
set, a “story” had been invented to accompany these coins. 

* 1876, March 30: J.W. Haseltine, “Centennial Coin and Curiosity Sale” 
I, Lot 194. Haseltine himself seems to have been the buyer (bidding 
on his own coin). 

* 1876: Remained in the possession of J.W. Haseltine.‘ 

* 1876-circa 1880: Phineas Adams, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

* 1880, circa: Henry Ahlborn, Boston coin dealer and publisher of coin 
premium lists, the handling of this coin being a bright feather in his 
publicity cap. 

* 1880-1913: John P. Lyman, Boston, Massachusetts, who bought this 
as part of a “full set of dollars.”* Consigned with the rest of his collec- 
tion to the following. 

* 1913, November 7: S. Hudson Chapman, Lyman Collection, Lot 16. 

* 1913-1932: Waldo C. Newcomer, Baltimore, Maryland. Displayed at 


the American Numismatic Society, 1914, and illustrated on Plate 17 
of the catalogue titled Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins, 
January 17th to February 18, 1914. 


1932: B. Max Mehl, on consignment from Newcomer. 
1932-1936: Col. Edward H.R. Green. 


1936-1943, circa: Col. Green estate. As of March 1943, the 1804 
dollar was still in the Green estate, which was being administered by 
the Chase National Bank, New York City.* 


1943, circa-1946: A.J. Allen, Plainfield, New Jersey, for a reported $3,200. 


1946: Frederick C.C. Boyd, East Orange, New Jersey. Boyd must have 
acquired it for the satisfaction of having owned this famous rarity, hold- 
ing it but briefly after which he put it up for sale. By this time his main 
collection of United States silver coins had already been sold (by Numis- 
matic Gallery under the title of “The World’s Greatest Collection,” 1945). 


1946: Numismatic Gallery (Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg), on con- 
signment from Boyd. 


1946-1949: Percy A. Smith, Portland, Oregon. Displayed by Smith 
on September 14, 1946, at the Oregon Numismatic Society meeting. 
Sold privately to the following. 


1949-1950: B. Max Mehl, who had it in his inventory by October 1949. 


1950, May 23: B. Max Mehl, Golden Jubilee Sale (Jerome Kern and 
other collections), Lot 804. 


1950s: Amon G. Carter, Sr., Fort Worth, Texas. 
1950s-1982: Amon G. Carter, Jr. 

1982-1984: Amon G. Carter, Jr. family. 

1984, January 18-21: Stack’s, Carter Collection, Lot 241. 
1984: John Nelson Rowe III, agent for the following. 


1984-1989: L.R. French, Jr., Texas numismatist (who already owned 
the Proof restrike dollars of 1801-2-3). 


1989, January 18: Stack’s, L.R. French, Jr. Family Collection, Lot 15. 
1989: Rarities Group, Inc. (Martin B. Paul). 
1989: National Gold Exchange (Mark Yaffe), Tampa, Florida. 


1989: Heritage Rare Coin Galleries (Jim Halperin and Steve Ivy), 
Dallas, Texas. 


1989-November 1993: Indianapolis collection.’ In May 1992, the 
owner commissioned Farmington Valley Rare Coin Co, New Hart- 


ford, Connecticut (Tony Scirpo, owner), to find a buyer. At this time 
the coin was certified as EF-45 by PCGS. 


1993, November: Acquired by a private buyer located by Farmington 
Valley Rare Coin Co. Subsequently sold to the following. 


1994: David Liljestrand. 

1994-1998: Midwest collection. 

1998: David Liljestrand. 

1998: National Gold Exchange and Kenneth Goldman. 
1998: Legend Numismatics, Inc. (Laurie Sperber). 


Private collection. 





' P. Scott Rubin (letter, April 6, 1999) noted that while negotiations were in progress with Mike Levinson, Rubin also had an interested buyer waiting in the wings. Levinson bought 


the coin, and the matter ended. 


2 Newman and Bressett, “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 25th Anniversary Follow-up,” p. 169. 


> Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 130. The Jewett sale was conducted by a competitor, Edward D. Cogan; thus, the offering may have been a breach of professional 


etiquette (which in any event was lightly observed at the time, indeed, as often now). 


*P. Scott Rubin (letter, April 6, 1999) noted that he and the late Norman Stack had discussed the pedigree of this coin, and that Stack had located a named and priced copy of the 1876 


catalogue in which Haseltine was listed as the buyer. 
> Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 130. 


° Per a letter copy from Alexander A. McKenna, second vice president of the bank, to Eric P. Newman, March 17, 1943 (copy furnished to author; also letter from Newman to author, 


April 13, 1999). 


’ Certain information provided by Anthony Michael (“Tony”) Scirpo, letter, September 19, 1999. 
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Details of this specimen: EF-45 (PCGS) per earlier listings; later 
regraded. 416.25 grains. Edge lettering fairly sharp. 0 in date aligned 
with the second T in STATES. Currently graded Proof-58 (PCGS),. 


12. Davis Specimen 
(McConnell Collection coin) 

This is the once controversial specimen which was proclaimed as 
an “original.” Robert Coulton Davis obtained a letter from Mint 
Cabinet curator William E. Dubois, dated September 17, 1878, in 
which Dubois stated: “I have no doubt that this dollar is one of the 
original issue—and nota ‘restrike’ from Mint dies.” Dubois, a highly 
competent numismatic historian (particularly regarding the Mint 
and the Philadelphia collecting scene; he knew Mickley well; he was 
also related by marriage to the Eckfeldt family and by birth to other 
Mint officials') and a well regarded fellow who was a frequent con- 
tributor to the American Journal of Numismatics, deliberately lied. 

Later, W. Elliot Woodward, who, perhaps should have known 
better or else was being careless, offered the coin for sale at auction, 
stating: “Extremely Fine, the finest original dollar of this date ever 
offered at auction; struck on a lustrous planchet as occasionally met 
with in the coinage of the years 1795-1803, entirely different in 
appearance from the brilliant Proof restrikes of which several speci- 
mens have within a few years made their appearance in the market.” 

The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1877: 

* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 

* 1870s: Probably somewhere in Philadelphia, perhaps in the custody 
of J.W. Haseltine (a conjecture). 


* 1877, October 23: William E. Dubois, curator of the Mint Cabi- 
net, sold this coin through J.W. Haseltine, this being the date of 
Haseltine’s invoice.’ 


1877-1883: Robert Coulton Davis, Philadelphia pharmacist and numis- 
matic scholar; address Vine and 16th streets. On September 17, 1878, his 
friend Dubois obliged by giving the written opinion that the coin was 
genuine, “one of the original issue—and not a ‘restrike’ from Mint dies.” 


1883: Capt. John W. Haseltine. 
1883-1888: George M. Klein, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


1888, May 21-25: W. Elliot Woodward, 95th sale, Vicksburg Collec- 
tion (Klein Collection) Part I, Lot 1940. 


1888: J. Colvin Randall, agent for Robert Coulton Davis (who had 
owned the coin earlier). 


1888: Robert Coulton Davis. 

1888-1890: Robert Coulton Davis estate. 

1890: Capt. John W. Haseltine. 

1890-1897: John M. Hale, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 
1897-1950: John M. Hale family. 

1950: R.H. Mull, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 


1950, May 11: Parke-Bernet Galleries, catalogue of the George Singer 
Collection (gold and enamel boxes, etc.), “Together with the Cel- 
ebrated Davis-Hale Specimen of the 1804 Silver Dollar; Coins Cata- 
logued by Charles M. Wormser.” The silver dollar was offered as 
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Lot 221, “The following lot is the property of Mr. R.H. Mull of 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania.” 


1950: Mrs. Fullerton, agent for her father, Henry P. Graves. 
1950-1952: Henry P. Graves. 

* 1952-1954: Henry P. Graves estate. 

* 1954, April 8-10: Stack’s, Davis-Graves Sale, Lot 1333. 

* 1954-1960: Ben H. Koenig, New York numismatist. 

* 1960, December 10: Stack’s, Fairbanks (Koenig) Collection, Lot 576. 
Sold to the following; the underbidder was Q. David Bowers, bidding on 
behalf of Ambassador R. Henry Norweb, who had hoped to acquire it as 
a birthday present for his wife, numismatist Emery May Holden Norweb. 

* 1960-1963: Samuel Wolfson, Jacksonville, Florida. 

* 1963, May 3: Stack’s, Wolfson Collection Sale, Lot 1394. 

* 1963-1971: Norton Simon, California entrepreneur, sold by private 
treaty via Stack’s to the following. 

* 1971, November 21, onward: James H.T. McConnell, Jr. 

Details of this specimen: EF-40. 415.9 grains. Edge lettering doubled 
and blundered in places. 0 in date aligned with the second T in STATES. 


13. Linderman Specimen 
(Smithsonian Institution) 

This is the Class ITI example which was stolen from Willis H. du 
Pont in October 1967 along with other coins including a Class I 
dollar (No. 8 in the present list). Authenticators for the American 
Numismatic Association assisted in the recovery of this coin in 1982. 
Du Pont allowed the coin to remain, on loan, at the American Nu- 
mismatic Association Museum. After the recovery of the Cohen 1804 
Class I specimen in 1993, du Pont donated that coin to the ANA, 
and retrieved the present Linderman Class III coin and gave it to the 
Smithsonian Institution. These donations allowed the Smithsonian 
Institution to complete its “collection” of all three classes of 1804- 
dated silver dollars and provided the ANA with both Class I and 
Class III examples. Thanks to the generosity of du Pont, collectors 
and other enthusiasts are able to view five of the 15 known 1804 
dollars at these two locations, or seven of the 15 known coins if two 
other locations (the American Numismatic Society and the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum) are included. 

The following pedigree is conjectural before circa the 1870s: 

* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 

© 1870s-1879: Mint Director Henry R. Linderman, who may have been 
present at its creation. As might be expected, this specimen was not 
artificially worn. It was kept with its original Proof surface (as was 
just one other, under somewhat similar circumstances; see the Idler 

specimen below). Linderman died on January 27, 1879. 

* 1879-1888: Linderman estate. 

* 1887, June 28: Lyman H. Low, cataloguer of the Linderman Collection 
offered via a catalogue bearing this date. However, the entire collection 
was withdrawn due to a pending federal inquiry as to the legality of cer- 


tain coins within. The catalogue is the same as published by J.W. Scott, 
February 28, 1888 (see below), by which time Low was a Scott employee.’ 








| Dubois was the grandson of the fourth director of the Mint and the nephew of the fifth and sixth directors! * As of summer 1999, the origin 


letter were both owned by Earl E. Moore. 


al copies of Haseltine’s invoice and Dubois 


2 Writing on October 19, 1908, Haseltine recalled in a letter to H.O. Granberg: I sold it originally to Mr. Davis.” Quoted in Mehli Numismatic Monthly, April 1909, p. 59. 


3 Certain information courtesy of P. Scott Rubin, letter, April 16, 1999. 
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* 1887, July 1: Emily Linderman, widow of the late Mint director, swore 
an affidavit concerning the 1804, noting, in part: “The said Dr. 
Linderman told deponent that he had obtained the 1804 dollar in his 
collection, that it was an original, that it was of great rarity, there only 
having been twelve or fourteen struck, that it was one of the finest, if 
not the finest specimen in existence, that he had paid for it in install- 
ments, not feeling able to pay for it all at one time.” Mrs. Linderman 
may not have been aware that this was a lie. 


1888, February 28: J.W. Scott, Linderman Collection, Lot 40. “A 
beautiful sharp Proof... The finest known specimen of this valu- 
able coin. This piece has the advantage over the few existing speci- 
mens, in being the property of the late director of the Mint, Dr. 
Linderman, which alone is a guarantee of its being struck in the 
U.S. Mint. It is from the same dies as that in the Mint cabinet.”! Of 
course, this statement is quite curious, as widow Emily Linderman 
had sworn that her husband had bought it “in installments,” obvi- 
ously trying to give the impression that at the time it had come from 
someone outside of the Mint! This catalogue is essentially the same 
as the Lyman H. Low catalogue of June 28, 1887, described above, 
except now certain items have been withdrawn. 


1888-1910: James Ten Eyck, Albany, New York. 

1910-1922: James Ten Eyck estate. 

1922, May 2: B. Max Mehl, Ten Eyck Collection, Lot 394. Called a 
restrike by Mehl, but accompanied by the 1887 affidavit from Dr. 
Linderman’ widow Emily stating that it was an original: 

1922-1952: Lammot DuPont, Wilmington, Delaware. 

1952-1994: Willis H. du Pont, although for half of this period the coin 


was not in du Pont’ possession, having been stolen in an armed robbery 
at the du Pont home in Florida, October 5, 1967. In May 1981, Mark 
Koenigsberg, of the El Paso, Texas, firm of Pullen & Hanks, received a 
telephone call from a woman who stated she had an 1804 dollar. This 


set into motion a sequence of events, in which the American Numis- 
matic Association Certification Service played a central part, which re- 
sulted in the recovery of the coin on March 16, 1982.’ 


* 1982-1994: On loan exhibit to the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion Museum, Colorado Springs. 
¢ 1994 to date: Donated to the Smithsonian Institution in 1994, 


Details of this specimen: Proof-63. 413.52 grains. Blundered 
edge lettering. 


14. Driefus-Rosenthal Specimen 
Newman-Bressett: “Rosenthal Specimen” 
(American Numismatic Society) 

The early history of this specimen suggests that it belonged to 
a former slave who, along with his son, had held the coin for over 
40 years before selling it to W. Julius Driefus in 1893. This is a 
very nice story, but likely is not true, given that these Class III 
dollars were not struck until about 1858, or even later—possibly 
as late as the early 1870s—and not known to have been released 
by the producers until the mid-1870s. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa 1893: 


* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 


* 1870s-1893: Location unknown. Said to have been owned by a 


freed slave and his son, probably just a nice story (see February 15, 
1894, account below). 


1893: W. Julius Driefus, Alexandria, Virginia. 
1893-1894: Isaac Rosenthal, Philadelphia scrap iron dealer. 


1894, February 15: Philadelphia Mint Superintendent Oliver C. 
Bosbyshell, agent for Col. Ellsworth. A letter stating that it was genu- 
ine was signed by Bosbyshell, Mint Cabinet curator R.A. McClure, 
and, for good measure, Chief Engraver Charles E. Barber (none of 
whom had any more than light numismatic credentials). “This dol- 
lar has been subjected to the most severe scrutiny in the Mint, and 
all of [the] experts are entirely satisfied that it is [a] genuine dollar 
struck in the year 1804...” A letter of the same date from Bosbyshell 
to Ellsworth told this: “The 1804 Silver Dollar purchased by me for 
you today, from W. Isaac Rosenthal of 190 Berks Street, this City, 
came into his possession in the following manner: A Mr. Julius 
Driefus, Nos. 3 & 4 South Wharves, Alexandria, Va., does business 
for Mr. Rosenthal, and borrowed money from him. Mr. Driefus 
met with a colored man who had the dollar for forty years—that he 
received it from his father, who was a freedman—the father kept 
the dollar because it either was the date of his birth, or the date he 
became a freedman—Mr. Rosenthal cannot remember which. I am 
promised a more circumstantial account, and will transmit it to you 
as soon as I receive it...” 


1894-1923: Col. James W. Ellsworth. Displayed at the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, 1914, and illustrated on Plate 17 of the catalogue 
titled Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins, January 17th to 
February 18, 1914. 


1923: Wayte Raymond and John Work Garrett via Knoedler & Co. 
1923-1924: Wayte Raymond and John Work Garrett. 
1924: Guttag Brothers, agent for Farran Zerbe. 


1924-1928: Farran Zerbe, Money of the World exhibit, which was 
displayed widely, primarily in bank lobbies. 


1928-1978: Chase National Bank Collection, which became known 
as the Chase Bank Money Museum, in later times as the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank Money Museum. Curators included Vernon L. Brown, 
Don Taxay, Caroline Harris, and Gene Hessler. 


1978 to date: American Numismatic Society. * In February 1978, 
The Numismatist reported: “The American Numismatic Society, one 
of the largest coin museums in the world, has acquired its first ex- 
ample of the rare U.S. ‘1804 Dollar’ from the Chase Manhattan Bank 
Money Collection through a special loan/gift arrangement. Silver dol- 
lars dated 1804 are one of the most publicized and sought after rari- 
ties in the United States series. No genuine coins of this type are 
known—all were created surreptitiously by U.S. Mint employees in 
1834 and again in 1858. The specimen, now at ANS Headquarters, 
was made in 1858 and first appeared in 1894, accompanied by a docu- 
ment attesting to its genuineness as an issue struck in 1804, signed by 
the then Mint superintendent, O.C. Bosbyshell; C.E. Barber, engraver 
of the Mint; and R.A. McClure, Curator of the Mint Numismatic 
Collection. This document, acquired with the coin by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank Money Collection, accompanies the dollar. Under 
the terms of the loan/gift arrangement, the Chase Manhattan Bank 
has placed its entire interest in the coin with the ANS for a period of 
10 years with the expressed intention, by resolution of the board of 
directors, to donate the specimen to the ANS by the end of the loan 
period. In announcing this agreement, David Rockefeller, chairman 





' An untrue statement; the Mint Cabinet coin (No. 1 in the present list) is from a different reverse die. 


2 Newman and Bressett, “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 25th Anniversary Follow-up,” pp. 170-172 includes details of the recovery operation. 


> Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, p. 140. 
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of Chase Manhattan Bank, said, ‘I am personally very pleased that a 
portion of our coin collection will be transferred to the ANS.’ Along 
with the ‘1804 Dollar, the ANS has received a choice collection of 
coins and paper money from the Chase Manhattan Bank Money 
Museum, including one of two known examples of the 1792 quarter- 
dollar pattern, struck in white metal. The value of the specimens in- 
volved in this loan/gift arrangement is in excess of $200,000.” 
Details of this specimen: EF, some nicks. Weight 415.48 grains. Edge 
lettering blundered and doubled in places. 0 in date aligned with the sec- 
ond T in STATES. 


15. Idler Specimen 
(American Numismatic Association Museum) 

William K. Idler was Captain Haseltine’s father-in-law. He was 
active in numismatic circles from the 1850s to about 1870. Idler 
may have been a silent partner with Haseltine in the distribution 


of the Class III dollars. This specimen seems to have been Haseltine'’s 


personal coin which he retained until after the beginning of the 


twentieth century. 


The following pedigree is conjectural before circa the late 
nineteenth century: 


* 1858-1872: Believed to have been struck at the Philadelphia Mint 
during this time period. 

* 1870s: Collection of William K. Idler, Philadelphia. 

* 1870s-1907: Captain John W. Haseltine, Philadelphia dealer. Kept 


for many years, this was “his” specimen. Appropriate to the situa- 
tion, this specimen was not artificially worn, but was retained with 
its original Proof finish. 


* 1907-1908: Capt. John W. Haseltine and his protégé and partner, 
Stephen K. Nagy. Billed as the Idler specimen, after Haseltine’s fa- 
ther-in-law, William K. Idler. 


* 1908-?: Henry O. Granberg, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Displayed at the 
American Numismatic Society, 1914, and illustrated on Plate 17 of 
the catalogue titled Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins, Janu- 
ary 17th to February 18, 1914. (On July 14, 1913, another “1804” 
dollar owned by Granberg, this one a fake, was featured in an auction 
sale by B. Max Mehl, but withdrawn, only to reappear in print in The 
Numismatist in 1937, then to disappear again.) 


* 1909, April: J.W. Haseltine’s article, “Interesting Facts Regarding the 
1804 Dollar” was published in Meh/i Numismatic Monthly, April 1909, 
and adapted from a letter written by Haseltine to H.O. Granberg, 
October 19, 1908. * Excerpts: “Complying with your request, I will 
state that the 1804 dollar that you have, came from the collection of 
the late Wm. Idler of this city. It not having been known to collectors 


previously is not strange to those that knew him. He was a very reti- 
cent man and never cared to tell anyone about this collection or to 
show it, even to his own sons. It is a genuine silver dollar of that date, 
struck at the United States Mint, the obverse from the same die all the 
others known were struck from There are several varieties of reverse 
to the 1804 dollar, but no variety of obverse... About the Idler dollar, 
the mere fact that it has not so even of a surface, being slightly convex 
on one side, and concave on the other, is greatly in its favor, as it only 
carries out the fact that they were not so particular in early times how 
they struck the coins, and I think it was owing to the planchet being 
a trifle too broad for the collar. It is exactly the same obverse as the 
one at the U.S. Mint. There is positively no authority or data known for ° 
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anyone to state that there were any re-strikes of this dollar, excepting 
the ones with the plain edge.... There is no authority for the state- 
ment that the Berg dollar was struck between 1860 and 1869, and I 
defy anyone to give any proof of it. Forty years ago I knew that Mr. 
Idler had an 1804 dollar, and he bound me to secrecy in reference to 
it, as he made his electrotypes from it. * Mr. Chapman classifies the 
Davis dollar as ‘one of the originals.’ It carries with it a certificate 
from the U.S. Mint to that effect. He says that he does not know 
where it is, but I do. I sold it originally to Mr. Davis, and my recollec- 
tion of it is that it is identical with the Idler dollar. The weight of the 
Cohn [sic] dollar is 410'/2 grains. The weight of the Idler dollar is 411 
and fraction grains. Restrike, plain edge, 381 and 5/8 grains.... Do 
not pay any attention to anyone calling the Idler dollar ‘bogus’ or 
‘fake’ or insinuating that it is not from the 1804 dollar dies.... Now 
in closing I will stake my reputation that the Idler 1804 dollar is a 
genuine and original 1804 dollar struck from the dies at the United 
States Mint. Yours truly, JOHN W. HASELTINE.” 

?-1940: William Cutler Atwater, New York City. 

1940-1946: William Cutler Atwater estate. 


1946, June 11: B. Max Mehl, Atwater Collection, Lot 214. The At 
water Collection sale included examples of the Class I and Class II] 
1804 dollars. 

1946-1947: Will W. Neil. 

1947, June 17: B. Max Mehl, Neil Collection, Lot 31. 


1947-1972: Edwin Hydeman, York, PA, merchant; owner of Wiest’s 
Department Store. 

1961, March 3-4: Abe Kosoff, Edwin Hydeman Collection, Lot 994; 
bought back by the consignor, although publicity was given out that 
the coin had sold for $29,000. The catalogue included this informa- 
tion: “It is worthy to note that we have had the Hydeman Collection 
in our hands for some time. During this period negotiations were in 
progress, which if successful, would have transferred the entire collec- 
tion into new hands. It was while negotiations were proceeding, that 
this cataloguer was approached with an offer of $50,000 for the Idler 
1804 dollar. Of course, we had not authorization to sell one coin, nor 
could we jeopardize the negotiations. Several other serious collectors 
inquired about the possibility of negotiating for this rarity and, in 
each instance, we were forced to discourage further pursuit along these 
lines. Now, of course, the coin is on the block...” 

1961-1972: On consignment to Abe Kosoff, or perhaps bought by 
him at the 1961 sale. Included in I/lustrated History of U.S. Coinage, 
1962, fixed price list, Lot 45b. Advertised by Kosoffin The Numisma- 
tist, January 1972. This offering consisted of items from the Dr. J. 
Hewitt Judd Collection plus recent additions from other sources. 
1972: World-Wide Coin Investments, Ltd., Adanta, John B. Hamrick, 
Jr., and Warren E. Tucker. Sold by private treaty to the following. 
1972-1974: Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., acquired the specimen 
in October 1972. First offered for sale in Rare Coin Review No. 19. 
1974: Continental Coin Galleries, Minneapolis, Minnesota (Kent M. 
Froseth and Chuck Parrish). 

1974-1979: Mark Blackburn. Subsequently offered for sale by Conti- 
nental Coin Galleries, which had owned it earlier. “(The specimen was] 
later rumored to have gone to the Swiss Bank Corporation in Zurich.”! 


1979: Larry Demerer, professional numismatist. 

1979, February: Superior Galleries, agent for Dr. Jerry Buss, Los An- 
geles sports team owner. 

1979-1985: Dr. Jerry Buss. Acquired the coin in February 1979. 





1 Newman and Bressett, “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 25th Anniversary Follow-up,” p. 172. 
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* 1985, January 28-30: Superior Galleries, Buss Collection, Lot 1337. 
* 1985-1991: Aubrey and Adeline Bebee, Omaha, Nebraska. 


¢ 1985-1991: On loan to the American Numismatic Association. Sub- 
sequently donated by Mr. and Mrs. Bebee. 


* 1991 to date: American Numismatic Association Museum, Colorado 

Springs. 

Details of this specimen: Proof-62. 411 grains. Rust on eagle's head. 
Weakly struck at centers. Sharpest edge lettering of any 1804 dollar (per 
Newman-Bressett). 0 in date aligned with the second T in STATES. “Un- 
fortunately, the illustration shown for the Idler piece in The Fantastic 1804 
Dollarwas actually that of the Adams specimen from Mehl’s 1950 Golden 
Jubilee Sale, rather than the Idler coin. The correct photograph did appear 
in the Atwater and Neil sales as well as all subsequent sales.”' 


Summary of 1804 Dollars 


Present Locations 


Class I 


1. Mint Cabinet Specimen. National Coin Collection (Mint Cabinet), 
Smithsonian Institution. Impaired Proof. 


2. Stickney Specimen. The Eliasberg Collection coin. Private Western 
collection via Spectrum Numismatics, Proof-65 (PCGS). 


3. King of Siam Presentation Specimen. Part of the King of Siam cased 
presentation set (pedigree conjectural) of 1804/1834. Private Western 
collection via Spectrum Numismatics. Proof-65. On display at the 
Treasures of Mandalay Bay in the Mandalay Bay resort and casino, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 





4. Sultan of Muscat Presentation Specimen. Held since 1945 by the 
Childs family. Sold on August 30, 1999 by Auctions by Bowers and 
Merena, Inc., to David W. Akers, agent for Mack and Brent Pogue. 
Proof-68 (PCGS). Finest known. 


5. Dexter Specimen. Private collection via Harlan White. Proof-63, 
counterstamped. 


6. Parmelee Specimen. Retained by the Durham Western Heritage Mu- 
seum, Omaha, as part of the Byron Reed collection. Proof-63, re- 
cently regraded as Proof-64. 


7. Mickley Specimen. David Queller Collection. Proof-50. 


8. Cohen Specimen. Donated by Willis H. du Pont to the American 
Numismatic Association in 1994. VF-30. 


Class II 


9. Mint Cabinet Specimen. Permanently in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Proof. 


Class III 


10. Berg Specimen. Currently in a private New York state collection. EF-40. 

11. Adams Specimen. Currently in a Midwest collection. EF-45. 

12. Davis Specimen. Owned by James H.T. McConnell, Jr. since 1971. EF. 

13. Linderman Specimen. Donated to the Smithsonian Institution in 
1994 by Willis H. du Pont. Proof-63. 

14. Driefus-Rosenthal Specimen. American Numismatic Society collec- 
tion. EF, some nicks. 


15. Idler Specimen. American Numismatic Association Museum collec- 
tion. Proof-62. 








1 Ibid, p. 173. 
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Introduction 


Over the years many important numismatists, numismatic firms, 
and researchers have owned, offered, or described in print examples 
of the 1804 silver dollar together with the specimens they owned or 
handled. Selected informal biographies and sketches follow—with 
expanded emphasis on numismatists and firms of the past. Atten- 
tion is given to activities other than their 1804 dollar ownership (the 


preceding having been delineated in Appendix I). 


While 1804 silver dollars are fascinating, the people, firms, 
and museums that have been involved in the history of this rarity 
are likewise interesting. It has been said often that a collection is 
judged by the rarities it contains, a statement that is sometimes 
true and sometimes not. Similarly, among the many biography 
subjects discussed below, some would have been famous without 
ever having seen an 1804 dollar, and others are remembered mostly 


for their ownership of this particular coin. 


Specimens of 1804 dollars are listed numerically from No. 1 
to No. 15. Nos. 1-8 are Class I, No. 9 is Class I, and Nos. 10-15 
are Class III: 


ADAMS, Henry Sewall 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1875-1876) 


Adams, who lived in Boston, was well known in his time, but is little 
remembered today. In J.W. Haseltine’s sale of December 18, 1872, he carried 
away the incredibly rare 1783 Nova Constellatio silver pattern quint and mark. 
In 1875 he was a contributor to S.S. Crosby's Early Coins of America. 

Of all the coins he owned, his 1804 dollar, which came from the Col. 
M.I. Cohen Collection, garnered the most attention. 

Unexplained is this item published in Masons Numismatic Visitor, April 


1880, by Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr.: “Adams, the celebrated numismatist of 


New England, has sold his duplicate set of silver dollars, including an 1804, 
for $1,500.” As Adams had sold his authentic 1804 dollar at auction on No- 
vember 1, 1876, could this “duplicate” have been a copy of some type? 


OWNERS AND 
CHRONICLERS 
OF 1804 DOLLARS 


Mason, in his issue of June 1880, told of his visit with Adams: 

“March 22d, we packed our little brown leather bag full of desirable 
coins and visited Pottstown, Phoenixville, Reading, Lancaster and Har- 
risburg... On to Nashua and Manchester, N.H., stopping at the latter 
city over night and part of the next day, where we met Mr. Adams, one of 
the most noted numismatists of the New England States, and for the kind 
reception received at his hands we feel that justice requires this public 
return of thanks. To Mr. Adams, we are indebted for the pleasure of visit- 
ing the Stark Mills, and passing through an almost endless succession of 
work rooms, and offices, witnessing the entire manufacture of cotton goods 
from the first point where the raw cotton went into the mill to be ruth- 
lessly snatched into shape, then through the various mechanical contriv- 
ances which gave it strength, beauty, and value, until it came out baled for 
the market... From the Stark Mills, we accompanied Mr. A., to his beau- 
tiful residence and here had the pleasure of feasting our eyes on his beau- 
tiful cabinet of coins, and right here we wish to correct the impression 
that Mr. Adams has disposed of his collection, as stated in about a thou- 
sand newspapers, within the past month. “Tis true, this gentleman has 
parted with a duplicate collection of dollars but his series of fine pieces 
(gold, silver and copper) remain intact. Rare American gold pieces, dol- 
lars, halves, quarters, dimes, half dimes and cents, are in abundance and 
in most instances as fine as when they fell from the dies at the mint. 
Unique methods have been adopted by Mr. Adams in the arrangement of 
his coins, and velvet lined circular patterns of black walnut are as plentiful 
as dishes at a hotel, and much better filled; while the novelty and beauty 
of the arrangement in chronological order of the various coins is unex- 
celled by any system we have examined for preserving and exhibiting the 
various series. A carved and turned black walnut cabinet containing for- 
eign gold coins particularly attracted our attention. This unique affair 
was about 2 feet high, circular in form, about 12 inches diameter tapering 
off with an ornamental top. Through the center was a steel rod which 
held in place a large number of black walnut, velvet lined platters, or 
shelves containing the precious ‘yellow boys [gold coins], and secured by 
a patent lock at the top. Mr. Adams’ ingenuity in arranging coins is won- 
derful and he can at a moment produce any set, or series wanted ready for 
examination without the necessity for manipulating the coins. We were 
honored with a seat in our friend’s carriage and driven to the depot 
where at 5:45 P.M., we parted with as genial a gentleman as New En- 


gland can produce.” 
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ADAMS, Phineas 
1804 $1 No. 11 (circa 1876-1880) 


Phineas Adams was from Manchester, New Hampshire, in the years when 
that city was best known for its long row of textile mills stretching along the 
Merrimack River. He was an active numismatist by the early 1870s, and in 
1873 proudly displayed his coin collection at the annual fair of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Society. A man of means, Adams acquired many nice speci- 
mens, including a notable run of $3 gold pieces (which was auctioned by J. W. 
Haseltine on June 6, 1883, as part of the William J. Jenks catalogue). 


AHLBORN, Henry 
1804 $1 No. 11 (circa 1880) 


The Career of Ahlborn 

Born on April 17, 1835, Henry Ahlborn was a collector by the 1850s 
and an active dealer in Boston by the early 1860s, joining Henry Cook as 
a pioneer in a city that had a strong retinue of numismatists. In the early 
1870s Ahlborn was located at the Old Toll House at the foot of Cam- 
bridge Street. He issued lists and advertisements to buy coins and ac- 
quired many items from the public. In addition he was often seen at coin 
auction sales, including the December 22, 1870, offering of coins from 
W.S. Lincoln & Son, London, held by Leonard & Co., Boston; and the 
December 5-7, 1871, sale by W.H. Strobridge’s of the large and much 
competed-for Dr. Charles Clay Collection held in New York City.' 

In 1875 Ahlborn was one of 140 listed individual subscribers to S.S. 
Crosby's Early Coins of America. On June 25 of the same year his name 
appeared on the cover of a catalogue describing a collection sold at the 
gallery of Leavitt & Co., New York City. However, “the greater part of 
this collection really belonged to a widow lady of Cambridge [Massachu- 
setts], whose modesty and timidity prevent the publication of her name.” 

On June 16-17, 1881, his collection was auctioned by J. W. Haseltine; 
1,230 lots; realized $1,251.18. Highlights included a rare 1802 half dime, 
a 1797 half dollar; and a fine collection of papal coins and medals. He 
also consigned to other Haseltine sales. In some instances, these coins 
may have represented collections Ahlborn bought in the course of his 
business, and selected Haseltine as the seller for his account. 


An 1892 Sketch of Ahlborn 

In 1890 he sold his business to H.E. Morey, who soon thereafter, in 
the July 1892 issue of The Numismatist, commented: “Mr. Henry Ahlborn, 
one of the oldest dealers in Boston, is about as keen a man for bargain as 
one can find. He tells how one summer day, trade being unusually dull in 
the store, he started on a pick up trip along the North Shore, going through 
the old towns of Salem, Marblehead, Hamilton, and Essex. He stopped in 
all the country stores, and talked with many an old farmer, always with 
the view of finding some rare old coin. He at last heard of an old lady who 
had in her possession a number of fine old cents and silver coins. Mr. 
Ahlborn paid her generous prices for the cents and some silver and was 
about to go away when the old lady said that she had another piece, that 
was a gift from her father, and was made in the year he was born, but said 
she would not part with it for anything. He asked to see it and she brought 
out the finest 1796 half dollar he had ever seen. His eyes snapped, and he 
immediately considered how he could get possession of that half dollar. A 
lucky idea struck him. He bethought himself of a fine 1796 dollar he had 
bagged that morning, and taking it out he offered to exchange it with the 
lady for her half dollar, making prominent the fact that this was a whole 


dollar, while hers was only a half dollar, besides it bore the same date and 
was equally as good. Convinced by this reasoning, she readily made the 
exchange, and Mr. Ahlborn went on his way satisfied with his day's work. 
He afterwards sold it to Mr. Parmelee for $150, and I think he holds it 
today for $350. It bears but very slight traces of circulation.” 


AKERS, David W. 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1999) 


David W. Akers, who hails from the state of Washington, joined the 
staff of Paramount International Coin Corporation in 1971, and from 
1974 through 1981 served as executive vice president of the firm. In the 
latter year he was named as president, a position he maintained for years 
thereafter. In addition to his regular duties at Paramount, he supervised 
the production of the firm’s auction sales including participation in the 
“Apostrophe Sales,” Auction ’79 onward. 

In 1975 he was author of the study, United States Gold Patterns, based 
upon coins in the Dr. John E. Wilkison Collection. In the same year he 
began his United States Gold Coins: An Analysis of Auction Records series, 
commencing with gold dollars, completing the six-book sequence in 1982 
with Volume VI: Double Eagles, 1849-1933. 

When Paramount discontinued its presence in the American numis- 
matic market in the 1980s, David W. Akers set up his own firm, which 
currently trades as David Akers Numismatics, Inc., Stuart, Florida. Spe- 
cialties include auction sales. In 1988 he was author of A Handbook of 
20th-Century United States Gold Coins, 1907-1933. In 1998, his sale of the 
Thaine B. Price Collection of twentieth century American gold coins at- 
tracted wide attention and included many rarities and high-grade pieces. 

In 1996 the heirs of noted numismatist John Jay Pittman awarded to 
him the sale at auction of the Pittman Collection. A series of three sales 
included two emphasizing the United States series and one featuring coins 
of the world. The total realization was about $30 million, ranking the 
collection as one of the most valuable ever to cross the auction block. 
Akers’ style of meticulous writing came to the fore, and without doubt 
the Pittman catalogues will long serve as valuable references for research. 

In 1999 he cast the winning bid for the Sultan of Muscat 1804 silver 
dollar (No. 4 in the present study), $4,140,000, for his clients, Brent and 
Mack Pogue. 


ALLEN, AJ. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1943-1946) 


Allen lived in Plainfield, New Jersey, and seems to have been a private 
client of the Numismatic Gallery (Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg). 


AMERICAN COIN PORTFOLIOS 


(Dan Drykerman) 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1986) 


Active from circa the 1970s onward, Dan Drykerman, of San Diego, 
California, handled many better-grade coins. Advertisements of the 1980s 
included the following notices: 

“We have been commissioned by various collectors and investors to 
purchase rare United States coins. Appraisers and advisors to America’s 
finest estates.” 

“We specialize in pre-1916 Proof coins.” 








' Masons Coin Collectors’ Magazine, January 1872. 
? Emmanuel J. Attinelli, Numisgraphics, p. 72. 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 


1804 $1 No. 13 (on loan 1982-1984) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (on loan 1985-1991, donated 1991) 
1804 $1 No. 8 (donated 1994) 


The American Numismatic Association Museum is maintained by 
the ANA at its headquarters on North Cascade Avenue in Colorado Springs. 
The Museum has been open since the 1960s. In recent years Robert Hoge 
has been the curator of the 1804 dollars mentioned above and the other 
items in the collection. On view are many exhibits, often changing, of 
United States, world, and ancient numismatic items. Today, the ANA 
Museum has the distinction of owning both a Class I and Class III 1804 
dollar. The ANA Hall of Fame is also maintained at Colorado Springs. 

The Association was founded in 1891 and since that time has grown 
to become the largest numismatic organization worldwide. Its monthly 
magazine, The Numismatist, was founded earlier, in 1888. Executive di- 
rectors in recent years have included Edward C. Rochette for a long term, 
followed by Ruthann Brettell, then by Robert Leuver, then briefly by 
Peggy Hoffman, then Rochette again (as interim director, then director). 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1979 to date) 


Founded in 1858 in the 121 Essex Street, New York City home of 
teenage collector Augustus B. Sage, the Society was active for two years, 
then lapsed into dormancy, reviving in 1865 as the American Numis- 
matic and Archaeological Society. In 1908 it moved into its impressive 
headquarters building on Audubon Terrace at 155th Street and Broad- 
way, in the then fashionable Washington Heights district, by which time 
the “Archaeological” had been dropped from its name. 

In May 1866 the Society launched the American Journal of Numismat- 
ics, which for the remainder of the century was the most important forum 
for the exchange of news and information concerning the hobby. By 1910, 
the Journal had been largely superseded in this regard by the monthly 
magazine, The Numismatist, issued by the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation. The Society has sponsored many publications, seminars, and lec- 
tures over the years, including a remarkable exhibition in 1914 in which 
four different specimens of the 1804 dollar were shown. 

Its library, under the direction of Frank Campbell, has been a valuable 
source for numismatic research. Until his retirement on March 31, 1999, 
Leslie A. Elam had been executive director for many years. Relevant in 
particular to the American series, in recent years the Coinage of the Ameri- 
cas Conferences and the Groves Lectures have been widely appreciated. 


AMERICAN RARE COIN FUND, L.P. 


(Hugh Sconyers) 
(Kevin Lipton) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1989 to early 1990s) 


The American Rare Coin Fund, L.P., was organized by Kidder, Peabody 
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& Co., and was managed by Hugh Sconyers (see listing). Kevin Lipton 
(see listing) was the rare coin buyer and seller, Assets to the extent of $25 
million were employed. 

Offices were on Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. The fund was one 
of the first entities in the rare coin field to be extensively computerized. A 
large inventory was maintained, and bid and ask prices were posted for 
many different coins and series. 

The May 1989 issue of The Numismatist included this comment 
by Michael Fuljenz: “Reports abound in numismatic circles of a fund 
organized by Kidder Peabody of New York that is believed to be in 
excess of $25 million (perhaps as much as $40 million). This is the 
first major commitment to U.S. rare coins by a Wall Street firm and 
could lay the groundwork for more to follow. The fund will be man- 
aged by the partnership of Hugh Sconyers and Kevin Lipton, who 
profit only from gains truly realized by the fund. According to re- 
ports, they require a small management fee until the fund turns a profit. 
The impact of this news on the coin market has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. Coins are hot.” 

In June 1990 in The Numismatist, Michael Fuljenz told more: “From 
late March to late April 1990 the American Rare Coin Fund lowered 
and removed bids on the American Numismatic Exchange (ANE) sys- 
tem, and the resulting lowering of bids by other dealers became pre- 
dictable. Many look at current prices as the eye of the hurricane or the 
calm before the storm. Some dealers speculate that the lowering or 
removal of bids by some market markers allows them to stock up be- 
fore major new money from rare coin funds force prices upward. With 
the financial community becoming more and more comfortable with 
coins as an investment vehicle, look for more funds and syndications. 
Once computerized grading is an accepted reality,' ‘Katie bar the door’ 
on rare coin acceptance on Wall Street. This isn’t as far off as you may 
think. I thought it might be interesting to list funds currently in exist- 
ence and the amount of money they will potentially invest. Check out 
the figures below.” Fuljenz noted that the American Rare Coin Fund 
Limited Partnership had a potential investment of $42 million, the 
Numismatic Fine Arts World Coin Fund LP (Merrill-Lynch) was slated 
to spend $50-$75 million, and a half dozen other groups were set to 
spend figures in the millions as well.” 

In June 1990, Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc., and American Rare 
Coin Fund issued through B&M a catalogue titled A Cabinet of Rarities. 
In the early 1990s, the assets of the fund were liquidated. 


APPLETON, William Sumner 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1868-1903) 


Appleton in the Early Years 
Born in Boston on January 11, 1840, Appleton began collecting coins 
as a youth. He was sufficiently advanced in his interest to join such vet- 
eran collectors such as Winslow Lewis, Joseph M. Finotti, John Kimball 
Wiggin, Jeremiah Colburn, Henry Davenport, William Eliot Lamb, Au- 
gustine Shurtleff, Henry Dearborn Fowle, and George Williams Pratt in 
the formation of the Boston Numismatic Society on March 3, 1860. 





| About this time the idea of grading coins by studying them with optical electronics and feeding the information into a computer became a topic of wide interest, and several companies 
and individuals announced their involvement. In early 1990 Rick Sundman (of Littleton Coin Co., Littleton, NH) and, separately, PCGS (David Hall, Newport Beach, CA) each 
demonstrated a prototype that graded Morgan silver dollars. In June 1990, Michael Fuljenz commented in The Numismatist: “May 1990 was one of the most eventful months in the 
annals of numismatics. On May 16, the Professional Coin Grading Service (PCGS) held a conference to introduce computerized grading. The subtle significance of this conference was 


that the majority of those in attendance were not from the numismatic community, but fr 
over the country dominated the invitation list. What they saw at the conference was truly impressive. The computer can grade 42 
is examined under several types of light coming from different directions. Some 2.2 billion calculations are made before a grade is determined. According to 
impairments, reflectivity, color and overall eye appeal are considered in the computerized grading process. The machine 
currently the only issue graded in this manner, but PCGS plans to expand the use of its coin-grading computer to ot 


om the financial arena. Representatives of major brokerage houses, banks and funds from all 


coins at a time in a three-minute time frame. Each coin 
PCGS, acoin’s strike, lustre, 
actually ‘learns’ with each coin it grades. The Morgan dollar is 


her series whose volumes warrant such application. The $20 Saint- 


Gaudens and Walking Liberty half dollar series seem to be logical candidates.” Later, the idea faded. 
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Meetings were held the first Saturday of each month at 13 Bromfield 
Street, only a few steps from the site where Massachusetts silver coins had 
been minted in the seventeenth century. Appleton would serve as secre- 
tary for 38 years. In the same year Appleton graduated from Harvard 
College with the degrees of A.B. and LL.B., but he never engaged in busi- 
ness or a profession. His family was well-to-do, which permitted him the 
leisure of engaging in his hobbies and intellectual interests on a full-time 
basis. He studied coins intently, and soon was recognized as one of America’s 
most knowledgeable authorities on the subject. 

In 1870 Appleton was the author of Description of a Selection of Coins 
and Medals Relating to America, Exhibited to The Massachusetts Historical 
Society, April 28, 1870. 

At the October 4, 1866, meeting of the Boston Numismatic Society 
he reported on his recent trip to Europe, noting that in London he bought 
a 1793 Wreath cent in “perfectly brilliant condition,” a silver Voltaire 
medal of Washington, and a bronze medal of Washington with “an old 
and ugly head, but an exquisite reverse,” the latter showing Fame blowing 
a trumpet, with the words EMANCIPATOR OF AMERICA below. 
Appleton believed a silver piece was in the Imperial Museum in Vienna, 
and that his bronze piece was the only known in that metal.' 

In 1867, Roxbury, Massachusetts dealer W. Elliot Woodward went to 
Philadelphia and under the noses of the dealers there, he bought the collec- 
tion of Joseph J. Mickley, one of the most acclaimed in America. Returning 
to Roxbury, he sold all of Mickley’s gold coins en bloc to Appleton, prompt- 
ing this comment in the American Journal of Numismatics: “From Boston we 
hear that Mr. Mickley’s American gold, which does not appear in the cata- 
logue of his collection, was bought by Mr. Appleton, who now has a very 
nearly perfect series of gold down to 1838, since which date he does not 
keep it.” Most of the rest of Mickley’s coins were auctioned by Woodward. 

At the February 6, 1868, meeting of the Boston Numismatic Society, 
Appleton displayed some treasures from the Mickley auction, including 
the 1804 dollar, 1792 Washington half dollar, and a Sommer Islands coin. 
These had been purchased at the sale by Edward D. Cogan and traded to 
Appleton, which transaction Cogan clarified in the April 1868 issue of 
the American Journal of Numismatics. 


An Interest in Washingtoniana 

For over two decades, 1870-1891, Appleton was on the Publishing 
Committee of the Journal and was a prolific contributor to it. 

On August 12, 1871, he married his relative, Edith Stuart Appleton, of 
Baltimore, in a ceremony held in Berne, Switzerland. Mrs. Appleton died in 
1882. Still in Europe, on September 14, 1871, Appleton, then in Interlaken, 
not far from Berne, wrote a letter to the Boston Numismatic Society stating 
that in a sale in London he had obtained United States half dollars of 1796 
and 1797, a Washington half dollar in copper, a British Settlement in Ken- 
tucky token with Copper Company of Upper Canada reverse, etc.? Com- 
bining his honeymoon with numismatics, he was in Paris in November 11, 
1871, at which time he wrote to the Boston Numismatic Society and men- 
tioned that he had bought coins in Vienna and Paris.’ When in Rome a 
numismatist buys Roman coins, and on February 10, 1872, Appleton, then 
in the Eternal City, wrote to the Boston Numismatic Society informing 
them that he had done just that—and many of them.‘ 

Washingtoniana was high on the popularity list of specialties among 
American collectors. In 1873, Description of Medals of Washington in the 
Collection of W.S. Appleton, Secretary of the Boston Numismatic Society, was 


published, to add to the knowledge in print. In 1875-6 he published a 
checklist of known dates of United States coins that had been minted. 
The survey did not include mintmarks, which were not widely noticed at 
the time. However, after completing the series, in July 1876 he published 
a list of New Orleans issues known to him, quite possibly the first such 
checklist ever to reach print. It was not completely accurate and listed an 
1861-O silver dollar, a variety never confirmed elsewhere.° 

In 1885, using his knowledge of heraldry, he established the arms and 


seal of Harvard, receiving the university's appreciation. 


Later Years 

In June 1892, in The Numismatist—the up-and-coming monthly maga- 
zine founded in 1888 by George F. Heath of Monroe, Michigan—it was 
noted that Lorin G. Parmelee had sold his collection to Appleton for $75,000. 
By this time many of Parmelee’s rarities and other pieces had been sold 
elsewhere including in an 1890 auction by New York Coin & Stamp Co. 

On April 27, 1903, Appleton died, following a long illness. The funeral 
was conducted from his home at 462 Beacon Street.° Most of his American 
numismatic cabinet went to the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1905, 
although some items were auctioned by Charles Steigerwalt (whose May 
21-22, 1907, sale bore Appleton’s name, but “contained considerable mate- 
rial that belonged to another owner”’), and in two sales held by Thomas L. 
Elder, the first featuring numismatic literature and the second, world coins. 


ATWATER, William Cutler 


1804 $1 No. 2 (circa 1923-1940, estate until 1946) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (circa 1920s-1940, estate until 1946) 


His Career 

William Cutler Atwater was born in Brooklyn, New York, on the patri- 
otic day of July 4, 1861, the son of John Hoadley Atwater and his wife Jane. 
He studied at Adelphia Academy in Brooklyn, followed by Amherst Col- 
lege where he graduated with an AB degree in 1884, after which he secured 
a position as a salesman for a coal merchant in New York City. After about 
five years in this occupation he established his own coal business at Fall 
River, Massachusetts, a depot for the arrival of coal to serve Boston and 
other mid- and northern New England cities. On May 1, 1889, he married 
Ida Wilson of Easton, Pennsylvania. The union produced four children. 

Success attended his efforts in the coal trade, and in 1899 he pur- 
chased the mine whose coal he sold. In 1902 there was an anthracite 
strike in America. To secure supplies, he went to Wales to make tests of 
the quality of different coal available there. “He then purchased and shipped 
90,000 tons of Welsh anthracite, thereby saving Fall River and other New 
England towns from a coal famine,” according to the 1946 B. Max Mehl 
catalogue offering his collection. 

In 1909 he diversified and purchased timberland, eventually acquir- 
ing 250 square miles of forest. He also developed Westhampton Beach, 
Long Island, where he constructed a large estate, a beach club, country 
club, and an 18-hole golf course. He also owned a fine “tropical estate” at 
St. Petersburg. Atwater traveled widely, and visited many parts of the world. 
Not only did he enjoy coins, he was also interested in gardening, 
motorboating and yachting. 

His firm continued to prosper, eventually selling over 3 million tons of 
coal per year. He also operated ocean-going steamships, made oil burners, 





' American Journal of Numismatics, November 1866. 
2 American Journal of Numismatics, January 1872. 

3 Ibid. 

4 American Journal of Numismatics, April 1872. 

> American Journal of Numismatics, July 1876. 

© American Journal of Numismatics, April 1903. 

’ American Journal of Numismatics, 1907, p. 29. 
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and constructed oil terminals. By the time of his death at St. Petersburg, FL, 


February 22, 1940, he was chairman of several firms in the coal and oil 
business. Interestingly, his death date is also significant in American his- 
tory, Washington’ birthday. 


His Collection 

Concerning his collection, Mehl noted: “Mr. Atwater’s numismatic 
interests extended for more than a quarter of a century. He was interested 
in and collected only the coins of the United States, specializing only in 
the very finest obtainable specimens. He was a constant buyer of gem 
specimens. And, although he was what we may term a “quiet buyer,” his 
interests were known to all the leading dealers. Therefore, he had excel- 
lent opportunities for the acquisition of great rarities when available. 
Through his keen business ability he soon recognized not only the plea- 
sure and inner feeling of satisfaction the pride of ownership of choice and 
rare specimens, but their investment value as well. His greatest thrill, as 
he related to me, was his acquisition of the famed Stickney 1804 dollar, 
which he considered, and rightly so, his prized possession.” 

Mehl’s June 11, 1946, sale of Atwater’s extensive collection included 
not only two specimens (Class I and Class III) of the highly prized 1804, 
but also an Uncirculated 1793 Liberty Cap cent, an 1838-O half dollar, 


and numerous other rarities. 


BAREFORD, Harold Shaw 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1949-1981) 


Harold S. Bareford was born in Millville, New Jersey, on April 21, 1894. 
A graduate of Cornell University, he trained in law and became a New York 
City attorney. He married Harriet Grace Hine. The couple had two sons. 

Bareford served in the Army in both World War I and II. For 30 years 
he was with the law firm of Thomas & Friedman, where he served as 
general counsel for Warner Bros., the entertainment company. He was a 
prominent figure on the collecting scene for many years, and was a “regu- 
lar” at meetings of the New York Numismatic Club. He served as the 
club’s president and was memorialized by the issuance of a portrait medal. 
His collecting activity began in earnest in the 1940s and continued until 
1981. In 1969 he served on the Assay Commission. His collection was 
sold in a series of four sales 1978-1985 by Stack’. 


BEBEE, Aubrey and Adeline 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1985-1991) 


Aubrey Bebee, born on July 9, 1906, in Huntington, Arkansas, near 
Fort Smith, became interested in coin collecting when in high school. 
After college, Bebee worked in real estate, banking, communications, and 
the hotel business. While working for the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Bebee met Adeline Dorsey, whom he married in 1930. The couple 
operated an apartment hotel in Chicago, selling it in 1939, to enter the 
numismatic business. 

They opened their first coin shop in Chicago in 1941 and remained 
there until 1952, when they moved to Omaha, Nebraska. They remained 
in business there until the 1980s. 

A life member of the ANA, Bebee helped organize the Professional 
Numismatists Guild (PNG) in 1955 and was Charter Member No. 1. Be- 
bee was awarded the ANA Medal of Merit in 1968 and served on the U.S. 
Assay Commission in 1971. In 1988 the ANA bestowed its highest honor, 
the Farran Zerbe Memorial Award for Distinguished Service, to the Bebees. 

In 1967 Aubrey Bebee startled the hobby by paying a then-record $46,000 
for a single coin—a 1913 Liberty Head nickel, donating it years later to the 
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ANA Museum. In 1988, the Bebees gave the ANA Money Museum their 
U.S. paper money collection, much of which had been purchased by James 
Wade. Afterward their 1804 dollar was given to the same museum. Mean- 
while, much else from their personal collection and company inventory was 
sold in a series of sales by Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Inc. 

Aubrey passed away on May 5, 1992, in Omaha. Adeline died in the 
same city on January 10, 1998. 


BERG, O.H. 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1875-1883) 


Over a long span of years, Baltimore has had more than its share of 
numismatists and 1804 dollar owners. Berg was one of them. 

In 1881 he was the founding vice-president of the Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society of Baltimore, serving as president the following year. 

When his collection was sold at auction by J.W. Haseltine on May 23- 
24, 1883, his prize 1804 did not go far from home, for the buyer was his 
friend T. Harrison Garrett of the same city. 


BLACKBURN, Mark 
1804 $1 No. 15 (circa 1974-1979) 


Blackburn was an active dealer in California for many years, later 
moving to Hawaii to continue his business. In 1999 he was in the antique 
and memorabilia business in Hawai. 


BOSBYSHELL, Oliver C. 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1894) 


A Civil War Distinction 

Oliver C. Bosbyshell was born in Vicksburg, Mississippi, on January 3, 
1839, the son of parents from Philadelphia. His father died several months 
before Oliver was born. Oliver was eight months old when he moved with 
his mother to Pennsylvania, where they lived in Pottsville. Educated in the 
public schools, young Bosbyshell went to work at the age of 15 for the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. During that era, many teenagers were 
employed in the main work force, ranging from sailing ships to farms to 
railroads. Later, he studied law including with his uncle, William L. Whitney, 
in whose office he was employed at the outset of the Civil War in 1861. 

On April 15, 1861, only a few days after the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, President Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteer soldiers. 
Among the first to enlist was Oliver C. Bosbyshell, who soon found himself 
a private with the Washington Artillerists. On April 18, he gained the un- 
usual and not necessarily desirable distinction of being the first Union sol- 
dier injured in the conflict. Bosbyshell was marching through Baltimore 
with his comrades on the way to Washington when he was struck on the 
head by a brick. Fortunately, the wound amounted to no more than a bruise. 
Sentiments of North vs. South were divided in Baltimore, and there were 
several incidents in which Union soldiers were harmed by southern sympa- 
thizers. When his three-month enlistment expired, he signed up again, later 
seeing action at such battles as Bull Run, Chantilly, South Mountain, Ant- 
etam and Fredericksburg. His knowledge derived from the study of law was 
recognized, and he served as judge on several courts martial. 

On leave on June 24, 1863, he married Martha E. Stem, at Warwick 
Furnace, Pennsylvania. He remained in the Union Army until mustered 
out on October 1, 1864. Then a colonel, Bosbyshell went back to Pottsville, 
the town of his youth, and engaged in various trades including banking 


and the selling of stationery and books. 
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At the Mint 

In 1867 he was appointed as register of deposits at the Mint, necessi- 
tating a move to Philadelphia, where he continued to live for many years. 
Bosbyshell subsequently became assistant coiner at the Mint, then coiner, 
serving in the latter post until February 1885. It seems highly likely that 
Bosbyshell was front row center in the production of the 1804 dollars of 
the Class III style and of certain numismatic rarities, including but not 
limited to 1876 pattern dollars, 1877 pattern half dollars, and the trade 
dollars of 1884 and 1885. At one time he had a nice group of 1877 pat- 
tern halves which he brought to market through George Cogan. The sub- 
sequent account of the life of Dr. Henry R. Linderman tells more. 

In 1885 Col. Bosbyshell left the Mint and took an outside political 
position. On October 17, 1889, he was appointed superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Mint by President Harrison, and on November 1 he took 
office. He served in the post until 1893. 

In 1891 his name appeared on the title page of An Index to the Coins 
and Medals of the Cabinet of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, 
although it is likely that he played no more than a small part in its compi- 
lation. Bosbyshell is not otherwise remembered as a numismatist. 


Bosbyshell died of a stroke at his home in Philadelphia, August 1, 1921. 


BOWERS, Q. David 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1997) 

1804 $1 No. 3 (1987) 

1804 $1 No. 4 (1999) 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1980, 1986) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1973-1974) 


Numismatist since 1952, dealer since 1953. Principal in Bowers and 
Ruddy Galleries 1971-1982, Bowers and Merena Galleries 1983 to date. 
Biographical information is given under “About the Author” in the fore 
part of the present book. 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES 
See Q. David Bowers and Raymond N. Merena listings. 


BOWERS AND RUDDY GALLERIES 
See Q. David Bowers and James F. Ruddy listings. 


BOYD, Frederick C.C. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1946) 


Boyd Enters Numismatics 

Born on April 10, 1886, Frederick Cogswell C. Boyd did not become 
prominent in numismatics until he was well into his twenties. In the mean- 
time at age 13 he had been apprenticed as a printer, and in 1917 he be- 
came a traveling salesman. 

On September 17, 1913, he held a mail auction of 916 lots in New York 
City, about which an observer noted that it included “many desirable pieces 
of the American series, as well as a varied assortment of the coins of all 
countries, and an attractive list of paper money, bonds, numismatic books, 
catalogues, etc. There is a nice line of United States silver coins, and par- 
ticularly quite a large number of United States pattern pieces. We wish Mr. 
Boyd great success in his undertaking in the numismatic field.”' 


On January 17, 1914, he joined the American Numismatic Society 
and immediately lent coins for the special exhibition held at the Society 
building that year. 

On August 31, 1922, he conducted an auction in conjunction with the 
ANA Convention held at the Great Northern Hotel in New York City. In 
the same decade he had a coin office in New York City and was an eager 
buyer. Purchases included quantities of Proof coins from David U. Proskey 
and later from Proskey’s estate. Many bank-wrapped rolls of coins—espe- 
cially small denominations—were acquired at the same time. Boyd was a 
major advertiser in The Numismatist during this era. Meanwhile, he formed 
several collections for his own enjoyment. While coins formed the focus of 
much of his activity as an adult, he also served as advertising manager for 
the American Tobacco Company and pursued other business interests. 


The 1920s and 1930s 

It was rumored in 1926 that he had disposed of his personal holdings, 
but Boyd was quick to point out that although he had disposed of his 
collection of Fractional Currency and part of his collection of broken 
bank bills, he was an enthusiastic collector of coins of the world, store 
cards and numismatic books. 

About the year 1930, Boyd bought much of the inventory of the late 
dealer William P. Brown, who for many years had operated a shop in New 
York City. Thomas L. Elder later recalled: “Brown had thousands of Un- 
circulated small cents of nearly all dates and mints, many of them Proof... 
Fred Boyd bought most of these small cents, and this proved a good move 
on his part. Well, Brown had hundreds of gold dollars, which sold well, 
and perhaps 3,000 or more commemorative half dollars...” 

In August 1937 he addressed the ANA Convention, noting in part: 
“Down in the Mint Collection at Washington they are lacking a 1933 $10 
gold piece. Some time ago I purchased two of them, and there was a string 
to one of them and the string and myself got together and we have decided 
to present one $10 gold piece to the National Collection in Washington 
through the American Numismatic Association. Last year I bought a set of 
the 1933 gold pieces, the last gold pieces issued by the United States mints. 
At the time there was a duplicate $10 gold piece, J.G. Macallister sold me 
three pieces. | told Mr. Macallister if 1 ever disposed of the gold piece I 
would give him half what I paid for it through him. About a month ago in 
Philadelphia I spoke to Macallister and called his attention to the fact that 
the United States collection was lacking the $10 gold piece of 1933. There- 
fore, in celebration of the 50th anniversary of the American Numismatic As- 
sociation, through Mr. Macallister and myself, | am presenting this $10 gold 
piece to the National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Washington.” 

In 1937 and 1938 Boyd was named to appraise the extensive numis- 
matic holdings of Col. E.H.R. Green, who had died in 1936, and he 
found the coins to be worth $1,240,299. 

In October 1939 his display at the ANA Convention, held that year in 
New York City, was described as follows: “Coins of North Siam, mostly of 
irregular shapes. U.S. half cents of 1796 and the great rarities in this series. 
A full set of the Pedley-Ryan and Century of Progress pieces and 15 Leshers. 
Great rarities in U.S. silver coins, including disme and half disme of 1792, 
dime of 1894-S mint, 20 cents of 1876-CC mint, and silver dollar of 1870- 
S mint. Also a large collection of U.S. private and territorial gold coins. A 
collection of envelopes for holding U.S. postage stamps for use as currency 
before the advent of encased postage stamps. Specimens of rare New York 
first currency, 1709. Pacific currency, 1851, California doubloon ($16) struck 
in brass. John Parsons & Co. $5 in gold, $5 in bronze, $2'/2 in gold, $2'/2 
struck over U.S. dime, $2!/2 struck over half dime, $2!/2 in brass. All the 


great rarities in U.S. silver except 1804 dollar.” 





' The Numismatist, September 1913. 
2 The Numismatist, October 1938. 
3 The Numismatist, November 1939. 
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Helen [Mrs. F.C.C.] Boyd had her own separate exhibit consisting 
of five varieties of 1907 $20 pieces and one of just four known 1933 
double eagles. 


Boyd in Later Years 

In July 1940, The Numismatist printed his article, “Engravers of the 
U.S. Mint in Philadelphia,” which began with a biographical sketch of 
Robert Scot and continued through Charles E. Barber. 

In the early 1940s, pattern coins became a prime interest, and he ac- 
quired many if not most such pieces in the Col. Green estate, augmented 
by a very large holding from the William H. Woodin estate, acquired in 
1942 through James Wade (a well-known collector of paper money whose 
collection was later sold to Aubrey and Adeline Bebee), who was Assistant 
Cashier of Chase National Bank in New York City. 

In the same decade he was vice president of the Union News Com- 
pany, which specialized in news stands, cigar shops, bookstores, drug- 
stores, restaurants, luncheonettes, soda fountains, and cafeterias. In 
Rockefeller Center in New York, Boyd’s company had 30 eating spots. 

In 1944, at a lunch at the Netherlands Club (where he lunched with 
Abe Kosoff each Tuesday) Boyd offered Kosoff his collection of territorial 
gold coins for $50,000. Kosoff accepted. 

In 1945, Boyd sold his pattern collection, amounting to thousands of 
pieces (one variety was represented by 40 specimens, although conven- 
tional wisdom had it that just 24 had been minted), to Numismatic Gal- 
lery (Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg), who soon placed much of it with 
King Farouk of Egypt, selling other coins to collectors, investors, and 
dealers including Sol Kaplan. 

Boyd's regular collection of silver coins, lacking an 1804 dollar, was sold 
by Numismatic Gallery in a series of auctions billed as “The World's Great- 
est Collection,” and in 1946 Boyd’s gold was similarly auctioned. 

In 1950, Boyd donated his extensive collection of dies and counter- 
feits made by C. Wyllys Betts to the American Numismatic Society.’ In 
the later years of his life he sold many of his non-federal coins such as 
tokens and medals to John J. Ford, Jr., of whom he was a close friend. In 
1956 he donated a collection of 13,552 pieces to the American Numis- 
matic Society; the holding was rich in U.S., Latin American, Indian, and 
Far Eastern specialties. 

Boyd died in East Orange, new Jersey, on September 7, 1958. Much 
of his numismatic estate was acquired by John J. Ford, Jr., and his firm, 
the New Netherlands Coin Co. 


BRAND, Armin 
1804 $1 No. 4 (uncertain, 1930s?) 


Armin Brand (born September 2, 1877) was one of two brothers (Horace 
Louis Philip Brand was the other) of Virgil M. Brand (1861-1 926) who 
sold coins from Virgil’s estate for many years thereafter. He married Frieda 
Grommes on October 10, 1905. The couple had a daughter, Jane. 

Many of his coins went to his daughter, Jane Brand Allen, who in 
turn passed them to her extended family. Coins from this source contin- 
ued to come on the market for many years thereafter, through the 1980s 
and 1990s, including United States coins sold by Bowers and Merena 
Galleries and world and ancient coins sold through Sotheby's (catalogued 
by David E. Tripp for Sotheby's). 

Regarding later sales of coins from the Armin Brand family and the 
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Jane Brand Allen estate, Sotheby's held 10 single-owner sales; subsequently, 
Bank Leu (later known as Leu Numismatik) held five single-owner sales 
devoted to just German coins. For all of these sales David E. ‘Tripp recon- 
structed the provenances and wrote the catalogue introductions.” 


BRAND, Horace Louis Philip 
- 1804 $1 No. 4. (circa late 1930s to 1945) 


Born on October 6, 1868, Horace was one of two brothers of well- 
known numismatist Virgil M. Brand. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in the 1890s he became involved in the man- 
agement of several business ventures including the Brandsville (Mis- 
souri) Fruit Farm Co. After Virgil’s death in 1926, he became an heir to 
the coin estate, disposing of many items in the 1930s and 1940s. He 
decided to become a professional numismatist, and for a long period of 
time he advertised to sell “to dealers only.” In addition in 1953 he con- 
ducted a small auction sale. 

In March 1954 The Numismatist reported: “Horace L.P. Brand of 
Chicago reports he will shortly incorporate the Gibraltar Coin Company. 
His grandson, Michael Brand Zeddies, will have charge of the retail de- 
partment, handling especially coins of the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, Mexico, West Indies and Central America. Mr. Brand is par- 
ticularly interested in coins of the North American continent, and will 
make available their general issues and information of importance con- 
cerning them. The same attention will later be paid to South America. In 
the past Mr. Brand confined his own clientele to dealers, and he expects 
to continue to do so.” Michael B. Zeddies was also a numismatist and 
found particular enjoyment in collecting tokens and store cards.’ 


BRAND, Terry 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1990-1993) 


Terry Brand, Los Angeles industrialist, has collected privately, with 
interests including commemorative gold and the scarce 1844 “Little 
Orphan Annie” dimes, of which a dozen are nice to own, and a hun- 
dred are nicer yet! The above noted 1804 dollar was part of the King 
of Siam presentation set. 

Regarding his purchase, Terry Brand commented:* 

“I first became interested in the King of Siam set when I was grow- 
ing up. I would always see advertisements for 1804 silver dollars on the 
back of comic books. 

“I became friendly with Iraj Sayah when I began buying coins from 
him. We decided that the King of Siam set was the Mona Lisa of coins. I 
like the best of the best, and we bought the set at Superior’s auction.” 


BRAND, Virgil Michael 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1918-1926) 


Brand, the Super-Collector 
Born in Blue Island, Illinois, on January 16, 1862, he moved with his 
family to Chicago, where his father established the Michael Brand & Com- 
pany brewery. Subsequently, Virgil became president of the United States Brew- 
ing Company, and in 1899 he established the Brand Brewing Company. 








1 Howard L. Adelson, The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958, p. 283. Betts is remembered today for C Counterfeit Half Pence ( Current in the American Colonies and Their Issue from 


the Mints of Connecticut and Vermont (1886), and, in particular, for his master work published posthumously, 


2 David Enders Tripp, letter to author, April 14, 1999. 
3 Auctioned in November 1997 by Bowers and Merena. 
4 Letter, May 17, 1999. 


American Colonial History I Illustrated by Contemporary Medals. 
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Well financed with family money, Brand began collecting coins in 1879 
(began keeping track of them in ledgers 1889) and continued until his death 
in 1926,' Along the way he acquired over 350,000 coins of all descriptions. 
He was a hoarder par excellence, and his holdings included six 1884 trade 
dollars (only 10 were minted), one or more wooden barrels filled with Un- 
circulated Civil War tokens, gold coins by the thousands, and more. 

In the decade 1900-1910 he was especially visible in the collecting 
community, contributed a superb article to The Numismatist (“The Ob- 
jects of Coin Collecting,” May 1905), was viewed as an authority in mat- 
ters involving authenticity (even Edgar H. Adams asked his advice), and 
was active in the Chicago Numismatic Society. 

In November 1908, The Numismatist printed a note congratulating Vir- 
gil M. Brand on the purchase of the DeWitt S. Smith Collection in a com- 
petition in which his rival was J. Pierpont Morgan. At the Andrew Zabriskie 
sale held by Henry Chapman, June 3-4, 1909, “the largest floor bidder was 
Virgil Brand, who attended in person as did his usual agent, Ted Leon.”* 

In 1910 he formed the Chicago Coin Co. with his long-time friend 
and “go-fer” Theophile (“Ted”) Leon tending the shop. Brand lived up- 
stairs over the Brand Brewing Co. at the corner of Elston and Snow av- 
enues in Chicago. 


A Visit with Brand (1920) 

An account of the ANA Convention held in Chicago in August 1920 
noted: “The ladies conferred and finally decided to spend [Monday] 
evening at the theatre, while Chairman [Ted] Leon formed a party of 
about 25 of the men to pay a visit to Mr. Virgil M. Brand, Chicago’ most 
noted collector. The party arrived at Mr. Brand's about 9:30, and although 
the visit was unexpected, they were cordially received by him. He ex- 
pressed much regret that he had such a small lot of coins to show his 
visitors, as his entire collection is stored in one of the downtown bank 
vaults, and the few pieces he exhibited were those which he had received 
within the past few days. Among them were specimens of the $10 and 
$20 gold pieces of 1862 of British Columbia, which he stated he had been 
trying for 27 years to obtain. Only a very few specimens of these early 
coins are known, and it is seldom they appear on the market. A number of 
other gold coins were shown, including some gold pattern pieces of Aus- 
tralia and some Irish gun money struck in gold, and several electrum 
coins of Cyzikus. Many of these coins were unknown to exist, even to the 
veteran collectors and dealers in the party. A most enjoyable time was 
spent by all for a couple of hours.” 


Another Visit (1922) 

In May 1922, The Numismatist included a commentary by Alden Scott 
Boyer, who told of a visit: 

“In the afternoon Mr. [Moritz] Wormser and I called on Mr. Virgil 
M. Brand and spent a numismatic afternoon that was very enjoyable, 
indeed. Mr. Brand, I believe, is without a doubt the possessor of one of 
the world’s greatest coin collections. He started collecting in 1879 and 
started to list his collections in specially made journal volumes in 1889. 
These volumes now run up into the dozens, the serial of his coin num- 
bers now being in the one hundred and twenty thousands. Mr. Brand 
explained to Mr. Wormser and me that he often classifies a whole col- 
lection under one single serial number, but lists it singly under sub- 
numbers. The number of coins in the collection runs over 300,000, and 
when one stops to think that there is a peculiarly large percentage of 
gold coins in the collection, its dollar value is very high. Mr. Brand 
possesses so many rarities that it would be useless to start to tell about 


them. One of the coins that shone brilliantly in my eyes, although I did 
not actually see it, was a Spanish gold piece representing 200 of our 
American dollars, money value. Mr. Brand possesses two of the straw- 
berry wreath cents, of which three are known to exist. Mr. Brand, 
Wormser, and I went back over numismatics in the old days, and one of 
the hardest numismatic jobs that Mr. Brand ever had was when he was 
editor of the Chicago Numismatic Society Bulletin, a journal that lasted 
into its ninth number. Mr. Brand said he was editor, correspondent, 
feature writer and copy corrector, all in one. He said he always had a 
soft spot in his heart for Mike Carey for writing the article he contrib- 
uted on ‘Moriarty’s Visit to the C.N.S.’ While the ‘stuff’ wasn’t strictly 
numismatic, it was talked about wherever the bulletin circulated, and 
that counted for a whole lot. Mr. Brand was good enough to tell me that 
he always read ‘my feature’ in The Numismatist and that he liked it. 
Thanks. Brand, I appreciate it.” 

While he graciously received visitors for much of his collecting career, 
by the mid-1920s, battling with a skin disease, he became reclusive and, in 
effect, was a numismatic hermit. Among his last-known numismatic visi- 
tors was Emery May Holden Norweb, who in the early 1920s was building 
what would become one of America’s most memorable collections. 


The Passing of Virgil Brand (1926) 

After Brand’s passing (June 20, 1926), The Numismatist carried 
his obituary: 

“The death of Virgil M. Brand , of Chicago, removes from the numis- 
matic field an active and one of the largest, if not the largest, collectors in 
the United States. Others have been given greater prominence and en- 
joyed a wider acquaintance among collectors than Mr. Brand, and other 
collections have more frequently been referred to and discussed than his, 
but the statement that he had brought together the greatest number of 
coins, representing the greatest value, in a collection owned by an indi- 
vidual, in this country or in the world, will perhaps go unchallenged. For 
years it has been said by other collectors that ‘Brand has everything.’ Of 
course, this is a slight exaggeration, because since this was first said of 
him he has continued to add to his collection. But it was seldom a dealer 
could offer him a coin of which he did not own a duplicate. His specialty 
was the numismatic field—ancient, medieval and modern. 

“His retiring disposition and his dislike for numismatic publicity gives 
a peculiar interest to the contents of his collection. He took few into his 
confidence, and perhaps no one but himself knew just what it contained. 
His intimate collecting friends were not numerous, although he was ge- 
nial and fraternizing in the company of other collectors. Mr. Brand was a 
bachelor and a man of wealth. With him to desire a coin was to own it if 
it could be purchased, no matter what its degree of rarity or its price. He 
was a student of coins as well. Naturally, with such a broad field for his 
studies, he could not hope to be so well posted on all classes and series of 
coins as the specialist who devotes all his time to a single series or class. 
But for general numismatic knowledge, few collectors were better posted. 
What disposition will be made of his collection had not been made pub- 
lic. Some idea of its size may be gleaned from a statement made some time 
ago by a prominent European dealer, from whom many of Mr. Brand’ 
purchases were made and who was, perhaps, better acquainted with its 
contents than anyone else. This dealer is reported to have said that he 
would appraise the collection at $2 million.” 

The Brand estate passed to Virgil's brothers, Armin and Horace, and 
over a period of years would be distributed through Burdette G. Johnson, 
Henry Chapman, B. Max Mehl, and others. 





' A book by Q. David Bowers, Virgil M. Brand, the Man and His Era: Profile of 4 Numismatist, 1983, is devoted to his life. 
* Charles Davis, Henry Chapman and Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia sale, March 22, 1997. 


3 The Numismatist, October 1920, 
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BRESSETT, Kenneth E. 


Writer, researcher 


The 1930s Through the 1970s 

In the present connection, Ken Bressett, author, and researcher, is 
prominent as a writer of articles concerning the 1804 dollar, most par- 
ticularly his co-authorship with Eric P. Newman of The Fantastic 1804 
Dollar, published in 1962. 

Born in Keene, New Hampshire in 1928, he first became interested in 
coins as a youth in the 1930s, and by the 1940s he was solidly involved in 
study and research, becoming a friend of others active at the time, among 
whom were George J. Fuld and Eric P. Newman. 

In 1957 he became a free-lance editor for the Whitman Publishing 
Company, where under the aegis of Richard S. Yeoman he worked on 
annual revisions of the Guide Book and other projects. In 1959 he worked 
full-time for Whitman, remaining there for 21 years. Along the way in 
the 1960s, he created and edited the highly acclaimed Whitman Numis- 
matic Journal. Meanwhile, he and his wife Bertha (“Bert”) became famil- 
iar figures at coin shows and conventions, where Ken was always willing 
to give an opinion or lend expertise. 

When the Rittenhouse Society was officially formed in 1960, Ken 
was a founding member (as was his co-author in the 1804 dollar book 
project, Eric P. Newman). In the late 1970s he compiled and edited the 
ANA Grading Standards for U.S. Coins, picking up the reins from Abe 
Kosoff, who had been important in the initiation of the book. After leav- 
ing Whitman, he worked for Art Kagin for a time. 


The 1980s Onward 

In 1982 he and Bert moved to Colorado Springs, where he directed 
the American Numismatic Association Certification Service and was deeply 
involved in the organization’s educational activities. Leaving the ANA in 
1988, he worked briefly for a Minneapolis rare coin company, then re- 
tired in 1989. However, his activity continued, and he became important 
once again in the ANA‘ activities, seeking elective office, and for the term 
1995-1997 serving as president. 

In recent years he has served as editor of A Guide Book of U.S. Coins, 
succeeding the interests of R.S. Yeoman after the latter's death. Recently, he 
became a consultant to Gary Adkins, the Minneapolis dealer. His son Phil has 
been active in numismatics for many years and has served as a consultant in 
the preparation of the Guide Book, with appraisals, and other matters, includ- 
ing working with the Childs family (owner of an 1804 Class I dollar). 

Many honors have come to Ken Bressett over the years including Heath 
Literary Awards, the Numismatic Ambassador Award, the Farran Zerbe 
Award, and induction into the ANA Hall of Fame, to give just a short list. 
From 1995 to 1997 he served as president of the American Numismatic 
Association. Ken Bressett took particular pride in 1999 in helping to se- 
lect and finalize the design for the New Hampshire reverse design on the 
Washington quarter dollars to be issued in the year 2000. This coincided 
nicely with his worldwide campaign, extended over several years in the 
1990s, to have various countries make a 2000-dated coin including the 


word “PEACE.” 


BROWN, H.G. 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1903-1904) 


Brown lived in Portland, Oregon (having recently moved there from 
Spokane, Washington) and seems to have been piqued by the idea of own- 
ing a rare 1804 dollar. He bought one, kept it but briefly, and then con- 
signed it and most if not all of the rest of his coins to Lyman H. Low, of 


New York. Otherwise, Brown is little remembered in the annals of the 
numismatic hobby. 


BUSS, Jerry Hatten, Ph.D. 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1979-1985) 


Born in Salt Lake City on January 27, 1933, Jerry Hatten Buss, was 
educated at the University of Wyoming. In 1957 he received his doctorate 
in chemistry from the University of Southern California. He and a part- 
ner, Frank Mariani, started a real estate business in 1959. Success at- 
tended their efforts, and in ensuing decades he became the owner of many 
rental properties in Southern California, particularly in Santa Monica, 
became interested in professional sports, made an investment in the Los 
Angeles Lakers basketball team, and soon became well known not only in 
California (such as in a feature article in Los Angeles magazine and numer- 
ous mentions in the Los Angeles Times), but nationally. For a time he was 
owner of the Los Angeles Kings hockey team, selling his interest to Bruce 
McNall in 1988. In 1985 he owned Pickfair, the former home of film 
stars Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. 

Ira Goldberg, then of Superior Stamp & Coin Co., made his acquain- 
tance, and over a period of time supplied many interesting and rare coins 
to him. At first, Dr. Buss preferred anonymity, and no one knew that it 
was he who in July 1978 bought a specimen of the rare 1913 Liberty 
Head nickel, followed in February 1979 by the 1804 dollar. This was 
part of the “big three” trio of coins that Buss desired to own, the remain- 
ing piece being the 1894-S dime, an example of which he purchased in 
the summer of 1979. 


CARTER, Amon G., Jr. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1950s-1982, estate until 1984) 


Collecting Experiences Recalled 

Amon Gamaliel Carter, Jr., publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, investor in Gulf Oil, and a director of American Airlines, among 
other activities, inherited the coin collection formed by his father (see 
below). The coins were kept in a room-size vault on one wall of his news- 
paper office in Fort Worth. Occasionally, an item was sold if an attractive 
offer was received, as in the case of an 1822 $5 gold coin, for which an 
offer of $60,000 proved to be too tempting. However, most of the collec- 
tion remained intact. 

The 1804 silver dollar was the pride and joy of the cabinet, and Amon 
took it to many coin shows to exhibit, at one time in the 1950s loaning it 
to young Dave Bowers so that it would attract attention in his case of 
coins for sale, although the 1804 dollar most certainly was not for sale. 
Amon also enjoyed carrying $10,000 bills, and he was apt to have a half 
dozen or more in his vest pocket. 

He was not known as a numismatic writer, but he did pen an occasional 
letter, with this appearing in the March 1956 issue of The Numismatist: 

“In 1932 I sold newspapers here on the streets of Fr. Worth and in three 
months made about $50. My father placed all of it in a cigar box and placed 
it in a closet, Last week I found this box and on checking found the follow- 
ing items: Three 1914-D cents, nine 1927-D dimes and three 1932-D 
Washington quarters. Certainly wish | had been collecting coins then!” 

Amon, Jr., served in World War II and was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans. A young Polish woman who worked at his camp smuggled food to 
him, thus enabling him to survive (in later years he never forgot her kind- 
ness, and she and her family were rewarded handsomely). He married 
Georgeann Brown in 1953. The couple had two sons and a daughter. 
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New Directions 

Seeking to have his own accomplishments in numismatics, Amon 
cared little for adding to the already impressive collection of American 
coins gathered by his father. Instead, he branched out to collect coins of 
Mexico and Canada and, in particular, to form an incredible holding of 
United States currency. 

In 1957 he took home the Howland Wood (best of show) Award for 
his currency display. Amon, Jr. enjoyed coin collecting and the people 
involved and was a familiar figure at conventions for many years. 

After his passing (on July 24, 1982, suffering a heart attack while 
driving on a freeway), John N. Rowe III, of Dallas, was enlisted to sell the 
Carter collection. Many of the bulk items, the remarkable collection of 
paper money, and other holdings were sold privately by Rowe, while the 
impressive holding of United States and world coins was consigned to 
Stack’s, who distributed the pieces in a series of auctions spanning several 
years. Other parts of the Carter Collection were auctioned by Lyn Knight 
in 1985 and Hickman & Oakes in 1986. 


CARTER, Amon G., Sr. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1950s) 


Amon Gamaliel Carter, Sr., was a Texas oil man in the traditional style. 
Building on his success in petroleum exploration, he became publisher of 
the Fort Worth Star- Télegram and a co-founder of American Airlines, by the 
1930s being one of the most prominent citizens of the Lone Star State. 

In the 1930s, while attending a Rotary Club meeting, Carter had chance 
to talk with his fellow Rotarian B. Max Mehl, who learned that Carter had 
been born in 1879. Soon thereafter, Mehl presented him with a $2.50 gold 
piece of that date, piquing Carter's interest, and leading to the natural in- 
quiry as to what other coins of that year might be available. Soon came a 
rare 1879 Flowing Hair Stella, after which the rest is history, as they say. 

Carter went on to become a major customer of Mehl's and to acquire an 
incredible collection of rarities, among which were an 1804 silver dollar, 
trade dollars of 1884 and 1885, and the $5 of 1822. Carter had an arrange- 
ment with Mehl whereby after each of MehI’s “auctions”—actually mail bid 
sales—there would be pieces that either received no bids at all or received 
bids that Mehl considered to be bargains. Carter bought these pieces in one 
fell swoop, often did not bother to look through them, and stored them in 
boxes in his office. Years later, some of these “residue” boxes from Mehl 
remained in the care of his son, Amon, Jr., and still had not been examined 
(the present writer enjoyed flipping through some of them). 

In 1950, the collection of Charles M. Williams of Cincinnati was sold 
intact to Numismatic Gallery, which sold the 1822 $5 and an 1875 $3 
for $19,000 to B. Max Mehl, who sold it to Carter.' 

After Amon Sr.’s passing, his coin collection and many business inter- 
ests passed to Amon, Jr. 


CHAPMAN BROTHERS (1878-1906) 


1804 $1 No. 5 (1884-1885) 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1906) 


The Early Years 
This numismatically memorable partnership was formed by brothers 
S. Hudson Chapman and Henry Chapman, who continued the arrange- 
ment until the summer of 1906, when the agreement was changed, and 
each went his separate way. The duo, generally known as S.H. and H. 
Chapman, is popularly referred to as the “Chapman brothers.” 


In June 1878 the brothers, ages 19 and 17 respectively, left the coin 
shop of J.W. Haseltine (where they had been employed since 1875 (or 
1876, accounts vary), including during Haseltine’s offering of certain 1801- 
2-3 “restrike” dollars and the 1804 Class III dollars) and hung out their 
own shingle, trading as numismatists and “antiquaries.” 

As the senior in the partnership, $. Hudson Chapman probably had 
the greatest technical knowledge at first. Certainly, he possessed a better 
understanding of world and classical coins, and it was he who in later 
years liked to spend his summers in Europe, poking around to find inter- 
esting specimens. Henry seems to have attended to the shop and the over- 
the-counter trade. Most collectors of the era dealt with Henry, as S.H. 
was seldom available, at least not visibly. 

In December 1878 the duo advertised as importers of ancient Greek 
and Roman coins and dealers in American coins and medals, 2043 Tower 
Street, Philadelphia. In the same year the Chapmans entered the re- 
striking or copying business and commissioned a new version of a clas- 
sical medal, advertising it as follows: “Washington medal. Just issued 
from our dies, the large Richardson (commonly called the large Sansom) 
Washington medal, size 29. Obverse, bust of Washington in civilian 
dress to right. G. WASHINGTON. PRES. UNIT. STA. Reverse, sword, 
wreath and fasces. COMMISS. RESIGNED: PRESIDENCY RELINQ. 
1797. Of fine execution.” 

On October 9, 1879, the Chapman brothers conducted their first 
auction, no consignor mentioned (but believed to be their own holdings), 
which included 604 lots of various United States, world, and ancient coins, 
among which were many rarities. The first sale in 1879 was the only 
Chapman sale not issued in a white cover with gold printing, a style that 
was to become their trademark. This was the beginning of a repertoire of 
auctions that would be unsurpassed in the lifetime of the two brothers 
and which, along the way, would incorporate many of the finest cabinets 
to be dispersed in their era. 

Many catalogues were produced in special hardbound editions with 
photographic plates, considered by some (especially their less ambitious 
competitors) to be an expensive extravagance and full of puffery, but by a 
later generation of numismatic bibliophiles to be next to the Holy Grail in 
desirability. Among the choice collections were those bearing such names 
as Charles I. Bushnell (1882, a watershed offering), Thomas Warner 
(1884), Thomas Cleneay (1890), Richard B. Winsor (1895), M.A. Brown 
(1897), C.S. Wilcox (1901), John G. Mills (1904), and two for Harlan P. 
Smith's coins (1906). Echoes of the 83 auctions they conducted and other 
events still resound in the halls of the hobby today. 

The first 13 Chapman brothers sales were held in New York City at the 
auction gallery of Bangs, Merwin & Co., where, it was presumed, more at- 
tention would be paid than if the venue had been the Chapmans’ home town 
of Philadelphia. During this period, the Bangs firm was the focal point for 


coin auctions (however, it was even better known in the book trade). 


The Bushnell Sale (1882) 

In 1882, they succeeded in acquiring for auction the legendary collec- 
tion formed over a long period of years by Charles I. Bushnell, one of America’ 
most knowledgeable numismatists in the 1850s and 1860s (later, his inter- 
est faded). They showcased their accomplishment by publishing a lavish 
catalogue, the fanciest edition of which was priced at $5, offering lots de- 
scribed in exacting detail, and illustrated with photographic plates. This 
aroused the jealousy of others in the coin trade, who responded by finding 
fault with every aspect of the catalogue and sale. At the Bushnell sale vet- 
eran dealer Edward D. Cogan, then within two years of the end of his life, 
was honored by being allowed to be a guest auctioneer for a time. Admiringly, 
in January 1883, Ed. Frossard wrote under “Numismatic Gossip” in 





! Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter 149 (July 12, 1978), feature about Mehl. 


? American Journal of Numismatics, July 1879. Later catalogued as Baker-73. 
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Numisma, that the Chapman brothers were slowly recovering from nervous 
prostration incident to preparing the immense Bushnell catalogue, but “the 
doctor says both are in a hopeful condition.” 

For most of the 1880s, the Chapmans were located at 2009 Arch 
Street, moving in early 1888 to “more commodious quarters” at 1348 
Pine Street. In 1885 the brothers advertised as: “Importers of and dealers 
in ancient Greek and Roman coins, engraved gems, bronzes, pottery, and 
antiquities, foreign coins and medals; dealers in American coins and med- 
als, and especially of fine and rare specimens, numismatic books, Indian 
pottery and stone implements, patent cabinet.” 

In January 1889, they published a medal of Washington in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of his inauguration. “The portrait is by 
the late C.C. Wright, and though never before published, it is said to be 
his finest work and the best reproduction on a medal of the original bust 
by Houdon.”! Their sale of June 17-18, 1889, was remarkable in that it 
emphasized branch mint Morgan dollars at a time when most numisma- 
tists ignored them completely. Presumably, the unnamed owner of the 
cabinet acquired the coins by application to the mints in question, which 
at the time were happy to comply with numismatic requests. The coins 
offered as “Proof” were more than likely prooflike Uncirculated, although 
the cataloguers took special pains to describe the Proofs separately. 

By 1891, the brothers claimed to have handled in the aggregate a 
quarter million dollars’ worth of coins since the founding of the partner- 
ship in 1878, this being a grand figure in an era when even $5,000 would 
have been a notable sum for a single auction to realize. 


Visiting the Chapmans (1894) 

In 1894, Augustus G. Heaton, peripatetic numismatist, poet, artist, 
and author, made the rounds, and in January 1895 in The Numismatist 
this account was published as part of “A Tour Among the Coin Dealers”: 

“Quaker City dealers are notable in giving no outward sign of their 
occupation, and for their domestic conduct of it. The small door plate ‘Henry 
Chapman on a large single house of the quiet Philadelphia type in the best 
residence section of the city is the only evidence of a widely known firm of 
brothers of that name. Running the gauntlet of several Scotch terriers, the 
visitor ascends to a long second floor back room, crowded with cabinets, 
bookcases and tables, pictures, curios and antiquities. Everything indicates 
the pressure of business, but a genial reception and rich display of coins 
awaits the buyer. SH. Chapman, who is approaching middle life, has very 
dark hair and beard, a rather pale studious face and large brow, and in 
traveling through Greece in pursuit of numismatic treasures which are his 
special ‘cult’ was always supposed to be a native. He is a skilled amateur 
photographer. Mr. H. Chapman is an attractive young gentleman with brown 
hair, cordial manner and a fine fresh complexion, but there is nothing ‘fresh’ 
about him in business. Both brothers are bachelors and enjoy society, even 
beyond the Philadelphia brand. The sale catalogues of this firm are un- 
equaled in their accuracy, style and good taste.” 

As the years passed on the calendar, S. Hudson Chapman became 
more academic, spent much time on study and research (and on stock 
acquisition) in Europe, and was seen less around the store, which Henry 
faithfully attended on a day to day basis. It has been suggested that this 
ostensibly uneven distribution of work may have led to the breaking up of 
the partnership in 1906.’ 

In 1906, the Chapmans parted company, after which time each con- 
ducted rare coin auctions. Henry Chapman continued in business until 
1932, conducting another 51 auction sales and a very active retail busi- 
ness, while Samuel Hudson Chapman held 28 additional sales until 1924 


Appendix 2 * Owners and Chroniclers of 1804 Dollars 


and conducted a limited retail business. However, this separation had no 
obvious negative effect, as each erstwhile partner continued to achieve 
success on his own. 


CHAPMAN, Henry, Jr. (1906-1935) 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1907) 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1917-1918) 


The Early Years 

Born on October 18, 1859, Henry, Jr. (the “Jr.” was used sparingly in 
print) became interested in coins by 1875 and began working in the store 
of J.W. Haseltine, who at the time was the Philadelphia dealer. In 1878, 
he and brother S. Hudson Chapman formed the partnership of S.H. and 
H. Chapman, as described above. 

In 1906, Henry parted company with his brother and engaged in 
business independently. From that time until 1932, he displayed un- 
bounded energy and turned out catalogues for 51 sales, ran regular retail 
advertisements (and was prominent in the sale of such items as MCMVII 
$20 gold coins and 1916 Standing Liberty quarters), and conducted ap- 
praisals, including as co-appraiser with B.G. Johnson of the Virgil Brand 
estate in the early 1930s. 


A 1908 Welcome 

On September 28, 1908, a group of visiting numismatists was hosted 
by Henry and his wife Helen. A later account related that in the evening, 
“the group went to the Chapman home for a reception, with each at- 
tendee being given a badge made of a current half-cent piece of the Neth- 
erlands, mounted in a gold-plated stickpin, with three ribbons attached. 
The large parlor on the street floor [of the Chapman home on Pine Street] 
and the spacious library on the second floor were thrown open to the 
members, who began to arrive about 8:00. Mr. and Mrs. Chapman re- 
ceived, and the gracious manner of Mrs. Chapman soon brought the un- 
acquainted together. The hum of conversation from all sides clearly dem- 
onstrated the fraternalism that exists among collectors. About 9:00 a sump- 
tuous collation of delicacies for which the Philadelphia market is so noted, 
was served in the dining room. Several ladies, wives of the members, were 
present and helped keep the conversation from being too technical. After 
the much enjoyed collation, most of the men retired to the library and 
swapped stories while enjoying an abundance of good cigars, furnished 
with the compliments of Davis and Harvey, the well-known coin auction- 
eers (a coin auction house which served as the site for sales conducted by 
various professional numismatists]. About 30 were present, and although 
a slightly larger number was expected, the intensity of enjoyment could 
not have been surpassed.” 

§. Hudson Chapman was abroad at the time and was detained in 
Europe with an illness.” 

The grading of coins had been the topic of discussion for years. Finally, 
the ANA decided to resolve the matter. In 1910, Henry Chapman, of the 
Committee on a Uniform Standard for Classifying the Condition of Coins, 
stated: ”We found it absolutely impracticable to arrive at any standard to 
which the dealers would adhere. It would be an excellent thing to fix a 
uniform standard, but it is utterly impossible. It is, of course, a very serious 
matter and I wish that something could be done to compel people to give 
truthful descriptions. I know, however, that this is very difficult when there 
isa defect in a coin. It is very hard to be truthful when a slight defect would 
take off half the value of a coin or medal offered for sale.” 








| American Journal of Numismatics, April 1889. Baker-52. These are new dies, not by Wright, although the portrait puncheon might have been by Wright. 


2 John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. I, p. 82. 
3 The Numismatist, October-November 1908. 
4 The Numismatist, September 1910. 
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A New Home-Office 

Chapman liked to live and work in the same place, and in 1916 he 
purchased a four-story residence at 333 and 335 South Sixteenth Street, 
at the corner of Pine Street in Philadelphia, finally commenting, “After 
nine months of rebuilding | am moving the 25th of this month into my 
new home, and in the new building I have three floors devoted exclusively 
to my numismatic business. When all my stock is ticketed and arranged 
in the five large burglar-proof safes, as well as some 25 cabinets, I will be 
able to display what I believe is the finest stock in America of ancient and 
modern coins of the world.” 

A few years later this took place: “The first event on the program to 
draw the members together was the auction sale of Henry Chapman on 
Saturday evening, October 4 [1919]. The sale took place in the billiard 
room of his home, and was attended by practically all who had reached 
the city at that time. The coins had been on exhibition throughout the 
day. They embraced a wide field, so there were at least a few things to 
interest everyone, no matter what his collecting specialty happened to be. 
Auctioneer Fred Merritt was in his best form and allowed no bid to get by 
him. The crowd of buyers was augmented by new arrivals throughout the 
evening, and by the time the sale was over, standing room was at a pre- 
mium. The piece that aroused the most interest on account of the compe- 
tition for it was the half dollar of 1796, 16 stars, Very Fine. It was a very 
strong and sharp impression and a very desirable piece except for the slight 
defect mentioned in the catalogue. It was started at about $75, and after a 
few advances all dropped out of the bidding except Messrs. Joy and Bauer. 
Before $100 was reached these two enthusiasts were left alone, and with 
advances of one or two dollars at a time it finally reached $166 on Mr. 
Bauer's bid, and was knocked down to him at that figure. Refreshments 
were served by Mr. Chapman at the close of the sale.” 

In 1929, a convention report noted this: “If you see an elderly man 
arranging his exhibit, about which is gathered an interested crowd lis- 
tening to his remarks about certain coins in it, that will be Henry Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia.” 

When Henry died in 1935, he was widely mourned. However, his 
business lived after him, and for a long period of years was conducted by 
his widow and by his former secretary, Ella Wright. A newcomer to the 
hobby might have thought that Henry was still among the living, after 
reading advertising such as this (January 1938): “America’s leading nu- 
mismatic dealer.” Later, his library and effects were sold, with much go- 


ing to Edmund A. Rice of Cranbury, New Jersey. 


CHAPMAN, S. Hudson (1906-1931) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1913) 


The Early Years 

Born on July 15, 1857, S. Hudson Chapman, who typically used just 
his initials, $.H., was a collector of stamps, sea shells, and curiosities by 
the age of 10. Beginning in 1875 he worked in the Philadelphia coin shop 
of J. W. Haseltine, leaving in 1878 to join brother Henry in partnership, 
as noted above. For the ensuing years, S.H. was the behind-the-scenes 
student and expert, especially of world and ancient coins, while Henry 
tended the store and fraternized with customers. $.H. was also a superb 
photographer and took most or all of the photographs that illustrated the 
partnership’ catalogues. 

Seeking to establish the credentials of the new partnership, S.H. 
Chapman attended the sale of the James Edward Root collection, held 
by Edward D. Cogan, and dazzled the old gray-bearded dealers in at- 


tendance by picking off some obvious bargains as well as carrying away 


some of the rarities. The same numismatic virtuosity was exhibited when 
he bid at the Mickley sale on January 31, 1879, conducted by his former 
employer, Haseltine. 

After the partnership was dissolved in the summer of 1906, S.H. went 
on to catalogue 24 sales, the last in 1924. He advertised that his frequent 
trips to Europe made it possible to sell foreign coins as cheaply as anyone 
and, moreover, he also had a nice stock of United States coins on hand. 

In 1913 his office was in the Drexel Building, but on November 1, 
1918, he moved his trade into his home at 1128 Spruce Street, noting that 
“my residence of four stories, which I have owned for 20 years, is in the 
very center of the City, within three squares of the principal hotels and 
railroad stations, where many of the principal banks and trust companies, 
new Stock Exchange, Union League, Art and Manufacturers’ Clubs are 
also located, and towards which other banks are gravitating, and I see it 
will now be more convenient for both city and out-of-town patrons.” 


A Special Reception (1919) 

While brother Henry was a good fellow to all he met, and S.H. tended 
to be reclusive, there were exceptions, such as on October 7, 1919, when, 
according to an account, “The last social feature on the [ANA convention 
held that year in Philadelphia] program was the reception tendered by 
Mr. and Mrs. $.H. Chapman of Tuesday evening, and it proved to be 
instructive as well as social. The guests were received by Mrs. Chapman, 
after which they met Mr. Chapman, who conducted them to a room which 
had been transformed into a lecture hall. After all had arrived Mr. Chap- 
man gave an entertaining travelogue on one of his European tours, taken 
several years ago, the subject being “Tangier, Morocco.’ At the conclusion 
of his talk the guests were invited to partake of a buffet luncheon.”” 

In 1923, he produced a 29-page monograph, The United States Cents of 
the Year 1794, but so many errors were found that it was largely suppressed 
in favor of a revised edition which appeared in 1926. Some of the coins were 
photographed underwater, to give them a pleasing, uniform appearance. 


Retirement 

In 1929, S.H. Chapman published his swan song: “I announce that 
I will retire from business on February Ist, after having been engaged in 
it for nearly 52 years. I shall always retain an interest in the Science of 
Numismatics, as I believe it of great value in the study of history by 
supplying original monuments of every period since 700 BC. I intend to 
enjoy again a tour over Greek and Roman sites around the Mediterra- 
nean and will sail for Egypt on February 7th. | have placed my stock in 
the hands of the Elder Coin & Curio Corporation of New York City for 
sale by auction without reserve.” 

Almost immediately, he headed for the sunny climes of Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt, where he visited archaeological sites. Time was running out, 
and on September 22, 1931 he died. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK COLLECTION 


(and successors) 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1928-1979) 


The Chase National Bank Collection became known as the Chase Bank 
Money Museum and then as the Chase Manhattan Bank Money Museum. 

In 1928, Farran Zerbe (also see his separate listing alphabetized be- 
low under Z) sold his Money of the World exhibit, which had traveled 
widely, to the Chase National Bank for display at the bank’s new building 
at Pine and Nassau streets in lower New York City. Zerbe, a numismatic 
promoter and showman, agreed to remain as curator. 








! The Numismatist, November 1919. 
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Then came the Depression, and for a long time virtually nothing was 
added to the collection. Later, it was moved uptown to Rockefeller Center. 

The year 1953 brought mixed messages: Vernon L. Brown, curator at 
the time, announced that he had bought a rare 1794 silver dollar from the 
Joseph Steele Collection, via Numismatic Gallery, for the display. In No- 
vember of the same year, B. Max Mehl, under the title of “New York City 
to Fort Worth, Texas!” noted that the collection of gold coins formed by 
Joseph P. Rovensky, of the Chase National Bank of New York City, had 
been shipped to Texas for Mehl to sell! 

In 1962 the museum was closed for renovations, reopening seven 
months later. “About 5,000 items from the bank's collection of 75,000 
specimens of money from every period in history are now on display in 
the museum at 1254 Avenue of the Americas. Included in the displays,” 
said curator Brown, “are money trees, a 28 x 12 inch check for $1 written 
in Poughkeepsie, New York, during the Depression and endorsed by 62 
people, a check for $8.5 million used to purchase the present site of the 
United Nations, and what is among the smallest of all small change ever 
used—a gold coin about the size of a large pin head from Nuremberg. 
The museum had two galleries—one for special exhibits and the other for 
the permanent collection, displayed in 17 alcoves, and occupying 2,600 
square feet of floor space. 

In spring 1963, Don Taxay, formerly with New Netherlands Coin Co., 
became curator, followed in succession by Caroline Harris, then Gene Hessler. 

In 1978, in an economy move, the Chase Manhattan Bank closed the 
facility. The rare 1804 dollar was given to the American Numismatic So- 
ciety. In 1980 the balance of the collection was transferred by gift to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


CHILDS FAMILY 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1945-1955; by the Childs family to 1999) 


The following contributions are published intact as they provide a 
fascinating insight into the life of the family that owned the 1804 dollar 
that made possible the publication of this book:' 


An Appreciation of Walter Henry Childs 
by CE Childs II 

With the decision to sell the Walter Henry Childs collection of Ameri- 
can coins came the need to sort and read many documents, letters, news 
clippings, and review old photographs that had been languishing in boxes 
for almost a century. These documents allowed me to set the facts against 
distant remembrances and develop an accurate sense of who he was and 
what he accomplished. I hope the following account of his life recreates a 
sense of his personality and the environment in which this collection was 
assembled so many years ago: 

Walter Henry Childs was born August 5, 1852 in Wilmington, Ver- 
mont and died at the age of 53 years on March 1, 1906 in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. His family was prominent in the small town of Wilmington 
which lies between Bennington and Brattleboro on what is now Route 9 
running across the southern border of the state. His grandfather was Ma- 
jor Jonathon Childs, a sixth generation American who fought with Colo- 
nel William Williams regiment of The Green Mountain Boys at the battles 
of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and Bennington. His grandfather was Major 
Adnah Bangs Childs who founded one of the first stores in Wilmington, 
a wheelwright shop, and was postmaster for 27 years. He also founded the 
local savings bank. Adnah’s first child (of 12) by his wife Hannah Lamb 
was John Murdoch Childs born at Wilmington April 16, 1827. 

John and his wife Martha Winchester raised two sons before John’s sud- 
den death from appendicitis July 2, 1869 at the age of 42. His widow Martha 
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moved that same year to Brattleboro with her two young sons. In this larger 
town 20 miles to the east, Walter then 16 years old found employment at 
the Estey Organ Co., a manufacturer of reed organs founded in 1846. Hay- 
ing left his schooling behind with the move to Brattleboro, and with obliga- 
tions to help support his mother and nine-year-old brother, Walter must 
have faced his new environment with trepidation. To further complicate his 
sense of vulnerability, a flood severely damaged the Estey factory soon after 
he was hired. He managed, however, to build on the adversities of this year 
of dislocation and gain the confidence of General Jacob Estey president and 
owner of the company. Estey was by accounts a talented, practical man who 
had weathered many storms in taking control of the fledgling organ manu- 
facturer in 1863 and rebuilding it when it burned down in 1864. Having 
bought out early partners, he was in full control by the time young Walter 
appeared at the shop door. 

What Jacob Estey came to appreciate in his intern was a willingness 
and ability to learn, and very methodical approach to problems. And prob- 
lems there were! A patent infringement suit initiated by two founders of 
the original company dragged on for years threatening the survival of 
Estey. Walter, as a junior bookkeeper, had to deal with the daily devasta- 
tion the protracted suit had on the finances of the company. Apparently, 
he also learned how to beg and borrow to maintain cash flow. These hec- 
tic, precarious times at Estey propelled Walter into the position of head 
accountant and bookkeeper (or chief financial officer) by his early twen- 
ties. He remained in that position for remainder of his working career 
with the organ maker, which totaled 36 years. 

What the Estey plant provided for young Walter was the facility to 
engage his inventiveness. In the three decades after his arrival, Estey 
Organ Co. grew from a single building to a row of buildings covering 
31/2 acres with 500 workers producing 1,800 organs a month. He was 
exposed daily to such men as Levi Fuller, an electrical and mechanical 
engineer, ten years his senior who as a partner and son-in-law of Jacob 
Estey supervised the development of the modernized facilities and pat- 
ented improvements to the expanded line of organs. In his later years, 
Fuller was elected governor of Vermont. 

In the small town of Brattleboro, the facilities of the Estey Co. pro- 
vided a place where anyone scientifically inquisitive could find education 
and nurturing. At this site, Walter was able to witness and participate in 
the electrical revolution as steam engines and gas lighting became electric 
motors and electric lights. His two consuming avocations: meteorology 
and telephony were most likely fostered in the scientifically charged envi- 
ronment of the Estey shop, but his “vivacious, independent, methodical 
nature” (as it read in one of obituaries) came to Brattleboro with him. 

Walter developed a boyhood passion for recording and forecasting the 
weather, While in the early stages of establishing his family in Brattleboro, 
learning accounting, and courting Clara Davis, a local high school girl, he 
built a weather station on the summit of Mt. Wantastiquet on the New 
Hampshire side of the Connecticut River, the eastern boundary of town. 
The structure was of wood with a large enough wind direction dial to be 
read with binoculars from the Brattleboro side. On top was an anemom- 
eter for determining wind speed that was read by telegraphic relays to his 
house in town. Eventually, the wind direction also could be read at home. 
For over 30 years and with the enlistment of friends who became enthusi- 
astic toward this venture, Walter recorded precipitation and wind, deliv- 
ering data to local newspapers and making forecasts. Encouraging a high- 
energy group of friends, Walter led the effort to build a 20-foot-wide 
carriage road to the summit of Mt. Wantastiquet. Completed in 1891 the 
two mile road was the ultimate test for horse and carriage, but certainly 
availed him easier access to the weather station. At his death in 1906, a 
granite monument with bronze plaque inscribed to his memory was erected 
by friends on the site of the weather station. 





| These were created for inclusion in the catalogue of the August 1999 sale of the Childs Collection. 
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On October 18, 1877, Walter and his uncle Frederick W. Childs (though 
the uncle was only three years older than his nephew) heard a demonstra- 
tion of the telephone. Now at the age of 25, and married to Clara Davis, 
and the father of a two year old son, Walter became smitten with the possi- 
bilities of the telephone. In 1878, the first phone line in Brattleboro was 
stretched between his house and that of H.B. Chamberlain, owner of a hat 
and suit store who often helped record the meteorological instruments. By 
1880, a line was stretched 20 miles west to Wilmington, bringing instant 
emergency communication and a way for Walter to speak with his relatives. 
My grandfather reminisced about riding in a horse drawn sleigh after big 
snowstorms to watch his father splice the broken line. 

In 1881, Walter and his uncle Fred organized the Brattleboro Tele- 
phone Exchange and were among the first licensees of the fledgling Bell 
Telephone Company. At the time, the idea of a switchboard exchange was 
unique. It gradually grew to over 200 customers with lines over much of 
Windham County and connections to Bellows Falls, Vermont, and 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. The receivers were hand-made of wood. In 
correspondence with John J. Robinson, President of the New England 
Telephone Co. in 1944, my grandfather remembered his father Walter 
turning the headsets on a wood lathe at home. Indeed, in a company his- 
tory of New England Telephone written in 1919 by then president Matt 
B. Jones there is mention of “the wooden receivers all unique made by Mr. 
Childs for his exchange licensed in the small town of Brattleboro.” Jones 
offered the opinion that Childs had the receivers milled in the cabinet 
shop of the Estey Organ Co. as an economy measure. He mentioned one 
of the phones in the company’s collection uses a tintype picture of Mrs. 
Childs as a diaphragm, illustrating the inventor's versatility when a needed 
piece of thin metal sheet was not on hand! Walter and Frederick Childs 
sold their exchange to the New England Telephone Co. on June 6, 1890 
for $16,000 cash. Would that they had taken stock instead! 

In the 1870s through the turn of the century, the Masonic Lodge and 
The Vermont Wheel Club were prominent social centers in Brattleboro. 
Walter was a member of both and enjoyed the camaraderie found there. 
Asa billiard player he was without peer, often running 50 to 75 balls in a 
three ball game. He took particular delight in fly fishing and even before 
the railroad was built beyond Blanchard, Maine, made 14 annual pilgrim- 
ages to Moosehead Lake with club mates. 

When locked up for setting off a rocket at the town 4th of July cel- 
ebration in 1883, he was greeted at the jail by 300 friends and supporters 
who petitioned the magistrate for his release! With equally strong sup- 
port, he was elected a member of the Democratic State Committee which 
he served from 1888-1894. He also served at various times as chairman of 
the county and town Democratic committees. A newspaper article de- 
scribed how he was discovered to be the anonymous donor of 20 turkeys 
to less fortunate townsmen after the second term election of Grover Cleve- 
land in 1893. They were paid for by winnings from his election wagers. 

He was nothing if not exuberant in his political organizing. His last 
effort in politics was to successfully send his good friend Dr. James Conland 
to the State Legislature in 1902 as one of the few Democrats to represent 
Brattleboro. It was Dr. Conland who introduced Walter to Rudyard Kipling 
when he came to live in Brattleboro in 1892. Kipling had married Caroline 
Balestier the sister of his good friend and collaborator Wolcott Balestier 
who lived in England. The Balestier family lived outside Brattleboro, and 
Kipling became enchanted with the isolation of the area. He moved from 
England and built Naulaka, a spacious home just north of town. It was 
here he wrote The Jungle Book and used Dr. Conland, a former fisherman, 
to learn the world of the Gloucester fisherman, and write Captains Coura- 
geous. Though reticent and embroiled in his writing, Kipling had a close 
relationship with Dr. Conland who was Walter's closest friend. The three 
of them would meet every Sunday at the Childs house on Green Street to 
drink whiskey and soda around the dining room table while their wives 


attended church. According to Stuart Murray's Kipling in Vermont, 1997, 
a favorite subject of discussion was the hereafter, which none of the par- 
ticipants apparently believed in. Kipling abandoned Vermont for England 
in 1896 after an attack on him by his drunken brother-in-law, and the 
embarrassing trial that followed. 

On January 16, 1899, Clara Childs died following a botched diagno- 
sis and operation at a sanitarium in Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. Walter 
never recovered from this loss of his wife. His grief was apparently all- 
consuming. In the same year, he insisted his son Charles Frederick, my 
grandfather, take a trip around the world as a gift for having graduated 
from Yale University. Walter relished the letters that poured in from around 
the world and saved them all. The only other diversion to offset his grief 
was the work he did for Dr. Conland’s political campaign. In 1904, he 
was forced into retirement from the Estey Co. when he lost mobility in 
his right arm and hand due to “writer's cramp” which in today’s terminol- 
ogy sounds like an advanced case of Carpal Tunnel Syndrome. With his 
elder son Fred having moved to Chicago and his younger son George 
gone to St. Louis, the house on Green Street must have seemed a very 
lonely place for a crippled, unemployed widower of 53 years. Despondent, 
he took his own life on March 1, 1906. 


Walter H. Childs, Collector of Coins 

At some point after moving to Brattleboro, Walter started a coin 
collection; a hobby clearly suited to his methodical nature. In almost all 
his daily pursuits, this nature is central: the methodology of account- 
ing, of recording the weather, of organizing the logistics of a telephone 
switchboard, of bringing organization to the Democratic voters of 
Windham County. I surmise that collecting coins for Walter was a way 
to work his methodological wiles on history and aesthetics. In a small 
leather booklet, he checked off the various dates and mint marks as 
specimens were added to the collection. On the back cover of the book- 
let are the names of dealers who supplied him, among whom were the 
Chapman brothers, Charles Steigerwalt, and other names familiar to 
numismatic historians. He was unable to afford coins over $5 face value 
and thus set $5 gold half eagles as his upper denomination limit. In 
1902, he decided the collection was of enough rarity and value to move 
his cabinet from under the stairway landing at Green Street and deposit 
it in the local savings bank vault. 


Charles Frederick Childs 

When Walter Childs died in 1906, his collection was inherited by his 
son, my grandfather Charles Frederick Childs, who moved it to Chicago 
where he was learning the business of trading U.S. government bonds. 
C.F. Childs & Co., “The oldest house in America specializing in govern- 
ment securities,” was founded in 1911. During the next 44 years, he de- 
veloped his business into a highly respected investment banking firm. C. 
Frederick Childs developed an interest in his father’s collection late in life 
and added the denominations above $5 face value as well as many other 
specimens. He had a strong working relationship with Charles Green and 
his wife Ruth, prominent Chicago coin dealers who had headquarters in 
the same building as C.F. Childs & Co. Green sold him many coins over 
the years including the Watters 1804 silver dollar on October 1, 1945. 

In 1952, C. Frederick Childs assigned the collection to me, his name- 
sake. As I was eight years old at the time, my father Frederick Newell 
Childs (1913-1991) served as custodian. With the guidance of Kenneth 
Bressett from 1960 to 1991, my father and I—neither of us being collec- 
tors—upgraded several coins in the cabinet. Though three generations 
have served as custodians, the integrity of this collection of American 
coins is the legacy of Walter Henry Childs. | honor my great grandfather 
Walter for his inquisitive mind, pioneering scientific spirit, Yankee inge- 
nuity, and busy embrace of the life around him. 
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I don’t doubt for a moment that he would enjoy the release of these 
coins to fellow collectors more than 120 years after he himself began 
his happy search. 

C.F, Childs II 

February 18, 1999 


A Remembrance of the Childs Collection 
by Kenneth E. Bressett 
Prior to 1960 very little was known about the origin of the mysterious 


dollars dated 1804. Wayte Raymond’ prestigious Standard Catalogue of 


United States Coins described them “restrikes” made at a time later than the 
date they bore. Most authors believed that some were “originals,” and that 
others were made later for unknown reasons. Those who held that the coins 
were actually made in 1804 relied on Mint records and stories of how thou- 
sands of the ill-fated pieces were lost at sea or otherwise destroyed. 

The controversy over this enigmatic coin sparked my interest in learn- 
ing more about the origin and purpose for the United States Mint making 
such coins. Fortunately I was not alone in this quest and researchers Walter 
Breen, Lynn Glaser and Eric Newman offered to share their expertise and 
knowledge in an effort to find answers to the age-old questions. 

In our search for information we collectively sifted through hundreds 
of records, documents and published reports about the origin of the 1804 
dollars. During that investigation I made an effort to contact and inter- 
view the owners of each known specimen. It was that fortunate search 
that led me to become acquainted with F, Newell Childs, holder of the 
Imaum of Muscat 1804 dollar that is included in this auction sale. 

I was aware that Chicago coin dealer R. Green had offered an 1804 
dollar for sale in 1945. Nothing more than that had ever been published 
because the buyer preferred to remain anonymous. Ruth Green was an 
accommodating friend who knew that I was seriously researching the his- 
tory of the dollars, and when I asked for her help she relayed my request 
to Mr. Childs. A few days later I received an unexpected telephone call 
from him offering to assist me in any way possible. 

My first face to face visit with Newell Childs was in his Chicago 
office in 1961. He was pleasant and accommodating. We soon learned 
that we shared many similar interests, and despite our age difference 
quickly became good friends. I learned that he was generally reluctant 
to meet with coin dealers because he had no interest in buying or selling 
any coins. The 1804 dollar was a treasured possession, and he had no 
desire to part with it. 

After our initial meeting I made a point of visiting Newell (as he asked 
to be called) whenever I traveled to Chicago. We often talked about the 
dollar, and I learned that it was part of a major collection now in the name 
of his son that had been formed years ago. The collection, he said, in- 
cluded one United States coin of every date and denomination from half- 
cents to three-dollar gold pieces. He always had numerous questions ready 
to ask me about the coin market or specific coins. In time I was invited to 
examine the entire collection which was stored in a nearby bank vault. 

When I learned that no thorough inventory had ever been made of 
the collection, I asked permission to catalogue, grade and appraise the 
holdings. This we did as a team effort with him learning about the mate- 
rial, and me enjoying every coin with each seemingly more exciting than 
the last. I cannot forget his asking why the 1794 dollar was in worn con- 
dition while all the others were so nice. Actually it was in relatively high 
grade, but it just seemed to pale alongside the many other superb pieces. 

My visits with Newell were always a highlight of my trips to Chicago. 
We usually had lunch at his club and then went back to his office to chat 
about numismatics, or any number of other topics. He had traveled widely 
and was a great storyteller. His appearance, bearing, demeanor, and the 
always-present cigarette reminded me somewhat of the famous Duke of 
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Windsor. It was easy to be fascinated by his wit and charm. 

On one visit to his home we examined some of the coins, and both 
took another look at the 1804 dollar to be sure it was still safely stored 
and in pristine condition, When it was lunch time he suggested driving to 
a restaurant in town. As we were leaving | noticed that the dollar was 
sitting on the dining room table and recommended that it be put away for 
safekeeping. At that, he casually placed it on top of the china cabinet 
where, he said, no one would think of looking for it. We enjoyed the rest 
of the day and I returned home without thinking again about the coin, 

Several weeks later Newell called me to say that he could not find the 
dollar. He was concerned that it was missing and remembered that we 
were the last people to see it. He asked if I had any idea where it could be. 
After some thought, I asked if he had checked the top of the cabinet. 
There was a pause while he searched; then a sigh of relief when he re- 
ported it was still there. The incident happened only a few years before his 
death, and had he not noticed that the piece was missing, it might still be 
on top of the cabinet. I believe it was then that the piece was returned to 
vault storage and never again seen by anyone aside from his son Fred until 
being consigned to Bowers and Merena in 1998 for auction in 1999. 

For nearly 40 years I was privileged to be a consultant for the Childs 
family and their fabulous coin collection. It was their desire to keep it 
intact to preserve the integrity of how it was formed nearly 130 years ago. 
Over the course of time and changing generations, my son Philip Bressett, 
who is also a professional numismatist, was invited to act as conservator 
and consultant. It is likely that no one other than our two families has 
seen, or perhaps even heard of the collection, until this appearance at 
auction. Our pledge of secrecy is no longer necessary, and through this 
catalogue everyone can now enjoy seeing this unique collection, the likes 
of which may never again be brought to light. 

Ken Bressett 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

May 1, 1999 


COGAN, Edward D. 


1804 $1 No. 6 (1874) 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1867-1868) 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1875) 


Coming to America 

Cogan was born on January 5, 1803, at Higham Hill, in Walthamstow, 
Essex County, England, one of 13 children of Eliezer and Mary Atchinson 
Cogan. His father was an author, student of Greek, and the proprietor of a 
preparatory school in Walthamstow.' Benjamin Disraeli was one of his father’s 
students. Edward Cogan came to America in 1853 with his family, and 
settled in Camden, New Jersey, where he dealt in paintings. By this time he 
had married Louisa Webb, who was much younger. The couple had one girl 
and six boys, the final child being George W. Cogan (born 1858). In 1854 
he moved to 140 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. In 1855 he is listed at 47 
North 9th Street (art business), residing at 519 North 6th Street. In 1856- 
1857 he was a dealer in paintings at 66 North 10th Street. 


Becoming Acquainted with Coins 

His first encounter with rare coins may have been late in the year 1856, 
when, in Cogan’s words, “A friend of mine brought into my store in Philadel- 
phia an electrotype Washington cent of 1792, and persuaded me to buy it for 
25¢; upon showing it, as a Curiosity, to a gentleman, he offered me 50¢ for 
it—and the curiosity was gone... I immediately set about collecting an entire 
set of United States cents, but had not the most distant idea, at that time, of 
ever making it a business. I continued collecting from that time till the latter 





' Certain genealogical information is from Elizabeth Wentzell Steinle, “Edward Cogan, America’s First Professional Numismatist,” ZAMS Journal, April 1988. 
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end of 1858. When finding the demand increasing, and the supply quite 
equal to it, | commenced selling my duplicates, and from that period have 
followed the coin trade, almost exclusively, as a matter of business.”' 

He seems to have entered the coin trade on a serious basis a year or 
two after November 1, 1858, but 1858 is what he called the beginning. 
Historian Emmanuel J. Attinelli wrote: “This sale, although perhaps not 
strictly an ‘auction sale,’ yet so closely approaches it, that it is given a place 
here. The coins were exhibited at Mr. Cogan’ store, and bids for the vari- 
ous pieces were made in sealed letters, which letters, 19 in number, were, 
in accordance with a previous understanding, opened on the Ist day of 
November; the highest bidder for any particular piece was to be regarded 
as the purchaser. The names of the bidders, with the corresponding num- 
bers, are preserved.” Cogan later reprinted the listing in 1863, this being 
the “catalogue” to which Attinelli referred. 

In 1858-1859 he was listed as a bookseller in Philadelphia directories 
(his first listing as a coin dealer was in 1860). 


Auction Activities 

From 1858 to 1879 he issued 70 auction catalogues.* These vary in 
quality and content, but in the aggregate provide a valuable window on two 
decades of rapid growth in the numismatic hobby. In later years Cogan was 
fond of saying that he was the first rare coin dealer in America, a specious 
claim considering, for example, that John Allan of New York City was deal- 
ing in coins in the 1820s, and others also preceded Cogan. In October 
1865, he moved his coin shop to 101 William Street, New York City. He 
remained in New York, at various addresses, for the rest of his career. 

On July 1-2, 1868, Cogan auctioned the Philadelphia estate of John 
C. Nippes, prompting his competitor, E.L. Mason, Jr., to complain, stat- 
ing that the catalogue “is the production of a novice,” and that on the first 
day of the sale, which was very warm, “There sat our good, big, fat friend 
Cogan, in front of the auctioneer, sweating, sweltering and suffering for 
the benefit of his bidders and that little 10 percent. Friend Cogan was not 
the only sufferer and wet-shirted philosopher. The writer [E.L. Mason, 
Jr.], who turns 215 pounds, was wringing wet with the huge drops of 
perspiration, which rolled down cheeks, neck, arms, and legs, until we felt 
like a man overboard in his best clothes. We noticed among the over- 
heated crowd of attendants at the sale, Messrs. Cogan, Kline, Martin, 
Agnew, Adams, Smith, ‘Moneta, Vaux, Wells, Randall, and Jester.”’ A 
“war” erupted between Cogan and Mason (both of whom had inflated 
egos), and was fought in the pages of the American Journal of Numismatics. 
Finally, in 1869, Cogan published a three-page leaflet attacking Mason's 
conduct of the Randall sale, stating that he did not want to argue further. 

Retiring in November 1879, four years after his highly acclaimed 1875 
auction of the Col. Mendes I. Cohen Collection, Edward D, Cogan sought 
to have his business continued by his son George, but events proved that the 
younger Cogan lacked numismatic knowledge, business savvy, or both. In 
the Chapman brothers’ sale of the Bushnell Collection, 1882, Cogan was at 
the podium for a time as guest auctioneer, his audience not knowing this 
would be his last public appearance before his death (on April 7, 1884)." 


COGAN, George 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1883) 


The son of well known and highly respected dealer Edward D. Cogan, 
George, born in 1858, grew up in the coin trade. After the elder Cogan 


retired in late 1879, George desired to follow his father’s footsteps and 
catalogued several sales 1881-1885, but was not considered to be either a 
successful businessman or particularly knowledgeable numismatist.’ 

Although he handled several fine properties in these years and, among 
other clients, enjoyed the patronage of T. Harrison Garrett, he could not 
make a “go” of it. Cogan lived until 1933, but little was heard of him in 
numismatic circles in later years. 


COHEN, Edward 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1865, circa) 


Cohen was an exchange broker in Richmond, Virginia. It is said that 
he purchased this coin “over the counter” circa 1865. He was a nephew of 
Col. Mendes I. Cohen, to whom he sold his dollar circa 1865. By 1887, 
Edward Cohen was president of the City Bank in Richmond. 


COHEN, Mendes I., Col. 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1865-1875, 1876) 


Many Interests 

Mendes I. Cohen was born in Richmond on May 25, 1796. His fa- 
ther died while Mendes was young, and with his mother, six brothers and 
a sister he moved to Baltimore in 1808. In time, Mendes became involved 
in the banking house of J.I. Cohen, Jr., and Brothers, at the northeast 
corner of Baltimore and Calvert streets, in premises later occupied by 
Josiah Lee & Co., also a banking house. An inveterate collector in many 
fields, Cohen acquired art, coins, ancient artifacts, and other objects (later, 
his notable collection of Egyptian antiquities was given to The Johns 
Hopkins University). During the War of 1812 he was one of the defend- 
ers of Baltimore and served in Capt. Nicholson's company in the defense 
of Fort McHenry. Cohen also served with distinction in the Mexican War. 
He was named a colonel by Gov. Veasey, an honor confirmed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in 1836, in recognition of his earlier efforts. 

In 1829 he retired from the banking business and embarked on an 
extensive tour abroad. He visited Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt, in- 
cluding a trip up the Nile River in an era when its upper reaches were 
largely unexplored. During his travels on the Nile he displayed an Ameri- 
can flag—the first ever seen there—that he had made with his own 
hands. From the 1840s onward he served for a time in the Maryland 
Legislature and was a director for 20 years of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, a vice-president of the Hebrew Benevolent Association, and 
a director of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 


An Interesting Hoard 

During his numismatic career he came upon a hoard of several thou- 
sand bright Uncirculated 1773 Virginia copper halfpence, and distrib- 
uted them widely. The October 6, 1871, minutes of the Boston Numis- 
matic Society record this: “The president read a letter from Col. M.L. 
Cohen of Baltimore, enclosing a beautiful Virginia halfpenny, a donation 
to the society.”° 

On October 25-29, 1875, his coin collection was sold at the auction 
room of Bangs, Merwin & Co., New York City. The offering was remark- 
able for its quality and included many rare early pieces, an extensive run of 
United States gold Proof sets, and other treasures. Interestingly, Edward D. 





' American Journal of Numismatics, March 1866. 


2 John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 25 ff. Biographical notes, listing of catalogues with synopsis of contents. 


> Masons Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, July and August 1868. 


4 The Coin Collector: Journal, May 1884, p. 79. For additional reading see “The Bushnell Sale,” by John J. Ford, Jr., The Coin Collector’ Journal, March-April 1951. 
5 John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, 1982, pp. 98 ff. Biographical notes, listing of catalogues with synopsis of contents. Comment about lack of success. 


® American Journal of Numismatics, January 1871. 
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Cogan, who prepared the catalogue, is not known to have attended the sale. 
The results seem to have been a financial disappointment to all involved. 

Col. Cohen died at his home at 115 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, on May 7, 1879, after a brief illness. He had been feeble for 
some time. 


COLAVITA, Sam M. 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1980-1982) 


Santa (“Sam”) M. Colavita of Trenton, New Jersey, has been ac- 
tive as a dealer since the 1970s, primarily setting up at shows and 
conventions. In 1982 he advertised as $S.M. Colavita Coins, Sam 
Colavita, owner. “Selling choice U.S. types, U.S. commemoratives 
and Assay medals.” 


CONTINENTAL COIN GALLERIES 


(Kent M. Froseth) 
(Charles Parrish) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1974) 


This Minneapolis, Minnesota firm, operated by Kent M. Froseth and 
Charles Parrish, acquired an 1804 dollar in 1974 and considered it to be 
a badge of accomplishment, as indeed it was. In 1976 the company of- 
fered a free listing of United States and foreign coins, “Some common, 
some rare, but all having some special appeal.” 

In 1984, Kent Froseth was an invited participant in the 6th Roundtable 
sponsored by the American Numismatic Association in Colorado Springs. 
In the 1990s, Froseth did business from Minneapolis, while, separately, 
Parrish conducted his trade from Rosemont, Minnesota. 


CONTINENTAL RARITY COIN FUND I 


(Greg Holloway) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1989-1990) 


This investment fund was set up in the heady days of the coin market 
in the late 1980s and was managed by Greg Holloway. In 1985, The 
Continental Investment Group, Inc., headed by Holloway, stated: “We 
buy more rare coin deals than anyone in the world. We purchase deals 
from a few thousand dollars to millions of dollars.”' 


In the 1990s Greg Holloway was based in Florida. 


DAVIS, Robert Coulton 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1877-1883, 1888, estate to 1890) 


Listed as R. Coulton Davis or R.C. Davis. Born in Philadelphia, he 
was educated at the Moravian Seminary at Nazareth in the same state. 
After finishing his training, he was employed at the drug store of Charles 
Ellis, Philadelphia, but later went into business on his own account. By 
the 1850s he was a coin collector. He also collected letters and auto- 
graphs (including of the signers of the Declaration of Independence), 
portraits and engravings of Washington (several hundred in number), 
and letters of Washington. 
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From the general period 1860-1888 he was recognized as one of 
America’s most knowledgeable authorities in numismatics. He was widely 
read, and combined an interest in history with careful observations of 
coins. He became a friend of certain Mint officers, probably including 
James Pollock and Henry R. Linderman, and was able to obtain many 
rare pattern coins the likes of which were not generally available on the 
market. In June 1885 in The Coin Collectors Journal, his serial article be- 
gan, titled “Pattern and Experimental Issues of the United States Mint.” 
This was the first serious study of the subject. 

On August 24, 1888, Davis died at the age of 65. On January 20-24, 
1890, his collection was auctioned by the New York Coin & Stamp Co., 
having been bought en bloc by another numismatist (probably Lorin G. 
Parmelee, considering his close connection with New York Coin & Stamp 
Co.), scavenged for desired pieces, then put up for sale. 


DEMERER, Larry 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1979) 


Larry Demerer, trading as the National Coin Company, handled many 
rarities during the time frame relevant to the present work. In 1979 he 
sold a rare 1894-S dime, and in 1981 he was recognized for having sold a 
particularly choice Mint State specimen of the rare 1856-O $20. 

In 1994 he had two addresses, Boca Raton, Florida, and Rockville 
Center, New York. His specialties were listed as United States gold, mod- 
ern issues, rarities, and “special promotions and strikings.” In 1999 he 
was listed at Boca Raton, Florida. 


DEXTER, James Vila 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1885-1899; estate until 1903) 


Dexter (life dates: 1834-1899) lived in Denver, Colorado. He is re- 
membered best for his ownership of the 1804 $1, and, actually, little else 
is known of his numismatic interests. 

In an action that was quite unusual for an American numismatist, 
Dexter seems to have counterstamped certain coins with a “D” punch, 
identifying his ownership. It seems that Dexter acquired the rare 1827 
quarter dollar owned by John W. Haseltine and sold at auction by Ha- 
seltine, February 25-28, 1873, in the catalogue which included the col- 
lection of S.W. Chubbuck of Utica, New York. On the plate illustration 
in the Chubbuck catalogue the coin is unimpaired. It was later sold and 
became a part of the Dexter Collection, where it seems to have acquired 
a “D” counterstamp on the obverse, on the cap above the R in LIB- 
ERTY2 The coin went into the Virgil M. Brand Collection, later in the 
James A. Stack Collection, in which sale catalogue (1975 by Stack’s) the 
“D” is clearly visible.’ 


DRIEFUS, W. Julius 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1893) 


In 1893, when he was involved with an 1804 dollar, he was located at 
Nos. 3 and 4 South Wharves, Alexandria, Virginia. As the story went, 
Driefus bought the piece from the son of a freed slave who had held the 
coin for over 40 years, and sold it to W. Isaac Rosenthal of 190 Berks 
Street, Philadelphia, in satisfaction of a debt. 





1 The Numismatist, April 1985. 


2 A less invasive, and not permanently disfiguring method of coin identification was practiced in the 1940s by Homer K. Downing, who contemplated the edge inscription on 1794 
copper cents in his collection, ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR, and filled the H and D in with yellow ink, representing his initials. 
3 Karl Moulton, The Over-Dated United States 1827/3/2 Capped Bust Quarters & Joseph Jacob Mickley, manuscript draft, March 1999. 
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DUBOIS, William Ewing 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1877) 


Dubois Joins the Mint Staff 

William Ewing Dubois was the Mint’s foremost spokesman during the 
mid-nineteenth century. His name usually appeared in print as W.E. Dubois; 
with his preferred name as Dubois, not DuBois (although his son Patterson, 
who later worked at the Mint, used DuBois). However, it is interesting to 
note that a Mint document dated September 30, 1874, relating to the coin- 
age of 1873, is boldly signed in ink in the form of DuBois!! 

Dubois was born in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, December 15, 1810, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister.’ His maternal grandfather was Robert 
Patterson, LL.D., vice-provost and professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who served as director of the Mint 1805-1824. Dubois began his 
education in the classics at the age of six, and at 16 he was writing for 
weekly papers. His short stories, written when he was in his twenties, 
achieved recognition, as did his record of a famous trial which was pub- 
lished when he was 22. Soon thereafter he was admitted to the bar, but he 
had a very weak voice and was compelled to give up the profession. This 
affliction was with him for all of his life and caused him much embar- 
rassment. Thus, he “spoke” through the medium of writing. 

In September 1833, Dubois was appointed as clerk to the director of 
the Mint, Dr. Samuel Moore. In 1835, at the request of Jacob R. Eck- 
feldt, Dubois was transferred to the Assay Department at the Mint, and 
became assistant assayer in 1836. Along the way he learned about numis- 
matics, no doubt from Jacob Reese Eckfeldt and Adam Eckfeldt, the lat- 
ter having been at the Mint since the 1790s. J.R. Eckfeldt and W.E. Dubois 
were also friends, and in 1841 Dubois married Eckfeldt’s sister. 

In June 1838, Eckfeldt and Dubois founded the Mint Cabinet. In 1842 
the Assay Department of the Mint published a book by Eckfeldt and Dubois, 
A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within the Past 
Century, which became known popularly as the Assay Manual. In the 1840s, 
Dubois often greeted visiting numismatists, bid them welcome, and showed 
them the Mint Cabinet. Apparently, his speech impediment did not pre- 
clude him from being a fine host. In 1844 he was accepted into member- 
ship in the American Philosophical Society, a group devoted to science and 
other intellectual pursuits. In 1846, Dubois’ 138-page book, Pledges of His- 
tory, described the Mint Cabinet. During the period 1845-1860 he researched 
and wrote three books on his family genealogy. 


A Significant Book (1850) 

In 1850 the Eckfeldt and Dubois duo published a small book of 61 
pages, New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins, Bullion 
with Mint Values. This was intended for use by bullion and exchange bro- 
kers and gave exchange rates for various silver and gold coins. Further, it 
furnished a useful supplement to the 1842 Assay Manual by the same 
authors. Included was information on gold coins privately minted in Cali- 
fornia. This work was also issued in modified form in 1851 and 1852, 
these two later versions also including a reprint of the text of Dubois’ 
1846 Pledges of History work, the latter being out of print at the time. As is 
true of the 1842 book by the same authors, the 1850 volume and its two 
later editions were distributed in fairly large quantities. Some had tiny 
samples of California gold flakes mounted on an inside page, an interest- 
ing promotional idea. Today, the New Varieties book is especially valuable 
as of the earliest view of California private gold coins to appear in a nu- 
mismatic publication (drawing upon some information that had been used 
earlier in Bankers’ Magazine). 


In the 1850s he contributed to Montroville W. Dickeson’s book, An 
American Numismatical Manual. He and George Bull (curator of the Mint 
Cabinet) did much if not most of the research for James Ross Snowden’s A 
Description of Ancient and Modern Coins in the Cabinet of the Mint of the 
United States, published in 1860. 


Dubois: Mint Apologist 

On May 22, 1867, Dubois, then “assistant assayer and principal cura- 
tor of the Mint Cabinet,” wrote to the American Numismatic and Ar- 
chaeological Society on behalf of Henry R. Linderman, new director of 
the Mint, to state that the old system of erratic distribution of patterns, 
etc., would be discontinued, that “standing orders” would be accepted, 
and “it is also proposed to stop the irregularity of coining fancy pieces by 
the hybrid crossing of dies; or of using dies for gold and silver upon any 
but their proper metal; devices which create a spirited bidding, but do not 
dignify the numismatic pursuit.” The letter went on to request the opin- 
ion of the Society as to whether a “real head” such as that of Columbus, 
be placed on coinage, and noted that some patterns had been made featur- 
ing George Washington.’ 

In 1872 his brother-in-law Jacob R. Eckfeldt died, and Dubois was 
named to succeed him as chief assayer at a compensation of $3,000 per 
year. On July 14 (or 15), 1881, Dubois died, following several months of 
illness and suffering. In September 1881, E.L. Mason, Jr., wrote that the 
last official act of Dubois as curator of the Mint Cabinet was, no doubt, 
the acquisition of a fine 1658 Oliver Cromwell crown from Mason in 
exchange for “early gold eagles (duplicates in the Mint cabinet).” 


DUNHAM, William Forrester 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1904-1939) 


Collecting Interests 

Dunham was born in Barnard, Vermont, on October 3, 1857. He 
followed several lines of work and was a school teacher, wholesale grocer, 
and retail grocer, later studying pharmacy and becoming a druggist, a 
profession he followed in Chicago until his retirement circa 1916, after 
which he lived for a time in California. 

In the 1890s, Dunham, a druggist, gave his address as 67 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. In 1904 he bought an 1804 dollar, which became 
the focal point of his collection and thereafter was occasionally mentioned 
in print. During the period 1900-1910 he was very interested in Hard 
Times tokens of the 1832-1844 period, studied Lyman H. Low’ aptly 
named 1899 book, Hard Times Tokens, and published an easy-finding list 
or index of the varieties. 

In 1910 his address was 530 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. About 
this time he gave to The Numismatist two prizes to be awarded for original 
articles appearing in the publication in the year 1910. The first prize was 
a silver medal issued by the Chicago Numismatic Society, while the sec- 
ond prize was a 1907 $10 gold piece. The donor requested that Dr. T. 
Louis Comparette (curator of the Mint Cabinet), Virgil M. Brand (owner 
of America’s largest coin collection), and ANA President Dr. J.M. Hend- 


erson act as judges." 


Tokens Issued 
An account of a coin exhibit in 1911 drew this notice: “William F. 
Dunham showed many interesting and rare United States coins, includ- 
ing the remarkable half eagle of 1822, a number of rare Hard Times to- 
kens, and British war medals.” However, “a little silver half dime of 1802, 





' Copy provided by Karl Moulton. Another DuBois-signed document was furnished to the author by Earl Moore. 


2 American Journal of Numismatics, October 1881; obituary. 
> American Journal of Numismatics, June 1867. 
4 The Numismatist, March 1910. 
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an especially fine specimen, probably attracted as much attention from 
the coin collectors as any other of the fine pieces exhibited by Mr. Dun- 
ham.”! In 1919 and 1933, and possibly on other occasions as well, he 
issued aluminum and brass tokens bearing his name and denominated 
ONE MILL, ONE DISME, and 1/10 CENT. 

Dunham died on October 12, 1936, in Chicago. In 1939, B. Max 
Mehl bought his collection intact. Many coins were sold privately from 
the collection from that time through early 1941. A mail bid sale, osten- 
sibly featuring the intact collection, was delineated in a very impressive 
catalogue and bore the closing date of June 3, 1941. However, the collec- 
tion had been “cherrypicked” by important clients beforehand, but the 
coins were not removed from the listings, and the “prices realized” list 
fooled its recipients into thinking all had been sold on June 3. 


DU PONT, Lammot 


1804 $1 No. 8 (1922-1952) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1922-1952) 


Lammot DuPont was born on October 12, 1880, at Nemours, near 
Wilmington, Delaware. He received his BS degree from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1901. On February 3, 1903, he married 
Natalie Driver Wilson. The union produced eight children before her 
death in 1918. On November 27, 1920, he married Bertha Taylor, who 
died in 1928. On September 5, 1930, he married again, to Carolene 
Marsh Hynson Stollenwerck. The couple divorced in 1933. On No- 
vember 24, 1933, he married Margaret A. Platt. The couple had two 
sons, one of whom was Willis (see below). 

Scion of the E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. chemical firm (which he 
joined in 1902, serving as president 1926-1940, and later as chairman of 
the board), Lammot DuPont collected very quietly, without the numis- 
matic community being aware of his interest. In 1952, certain of his coins 
passed to Willis du Pont. 


DU PONT, Willis Harrington 


1804 $1 No. 8 (1952-1994) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1952-1994) 


Willis H. du Pont (his name is also found in print as DuPont or Du- 
pont, but du Pont seems to be preferred), was born on May 27, 1936. He 
was educated at Wesleyan University and Cornell University. In the 1960s 
he became a partner in C.B. Richard, Ellis & Company. He also served as 
a director of the Florida National Bank in Miami. 

Willis H. du Pont became interested in coins by the early 1950s and 
inherited most of the Lammot DuPont (as Ais name was often capitalized) 
Collection. He became acquainted with Sol Kaplan, the Cincinnati dealer, 
and made most of his later purchases through him, with Kaplan some- 
times taking California dealer Abe Kosoff as a partner. 

In 1960, through Kaplan and Kosoff, du Pont purchased the remark- 
able collection of Russian coins and medals formed over a long period of 
years by Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich, who in 1917 fled the Russian 
Revolution. A catalogue of the collection was written by Edward Gans of 
Berkeley, California. The vast holding was donated by du Pont to the Smith- 
sonian Institution which, at the time, was upgrading its exhibits and educa- 
tional outreach through the efforts of Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli and his 
wife, Elvira Eliza, who later, upon his death, took his place as curator of 
what became called the National Numismatic Collection. 
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The January 1968 issue of The Numismatist carried an account of 
coins taken in an armed robbery of the Florida home of Mr. and Mrs. du 
Pont. Included were a number of major rarities, among which were the 
1866 quarter, half dollar, and silver dollar Without Motto, two 1804- 
dated silver dollars, $3 pieces of 1875 and 1876, and Russian coins and 
medals from the Mikhailovich Collection. Certain of these items were 
subsequently recovered, but others remained missing, and the robbery 
was never solved. Newman and Bressett synopsized the unfortunate situ- 
ation: “A major portion of the du Pont numismatic collection was taken 
at gunpoint by five masked men during the October 5, 1967 robbery at 
the Cocoanut Grove, Florida, residence of Willis H. du Pont and his wife 
Merin. The aggregate loss was reported to be $1,500,000, principally in 
rare coins including two 1804 dollars and the Mikhailovich collection of 
Russian numismatic pieces. During the period up to 1974, approximately 
34 of the coins were recovered through aggressive action by investigators 
and payment of ransom and rewards.”* 

Although his enthusiasm for collecting coins had been dampened by the 
robbery, in 1969 he bought the Showers collection of half cents from Stack’. 

In December 1988 in an article in The Numismatist, “Windows on 
Eternity,” Raymond J. Hebert, a numismatist on the staff of the Numis- 
matic Department of the Smithsonian Institution, discussed the Willis 
H. du Pont Collection, described as a “crown jewel” of that institution's 
holdings. Illustrated were many examples of Russian medals. 


DURHAM WESTERN HERITAGE MUSEUM 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1980s to date) 


Called the Western Heritage Museum, later and currently the Durham 
Western Heritage Museum. In 1999 Lawrence J. Lee was curator. The fa- 
cility, located in a large building formerly used as a train station, offers a 
wide variety of exhibits. Byron Reed (see biography) is memorialized by a 
life-size representation, a diorama showing his study, and a display of coins 
from his collection, including, in a special case, the 1804 silver dollar. The 
renovated exhibit, closed for several years, was reopened in spring 1999. 


ECKFELDT, Adam 
Mint employee 


Early Days at the Mint 

John Adam Eckfeldt, known as Adam, was born in Philadelphia on 
June 15, 1769, the son of John Jacob and Marie Magdalena Eckfeldt. On 
April 3, 1792, he married Maria Hahn, this being one day after the Mint 
Act of 1792 authorized a federal minting institution. 

By September 1792, the superstructure of the new Philadelphia Mint 
had been erected, and certain equipment was moved in, some of which is 
said to have been stored nearby in the cellar of John Harper, a saw filer 
and maker. Eckfeldt was employed by the Mint, at least on an occasional 
basis, at this time and years later, in 1844, gave a recollection of the mint- 
ing of 1792 silver half dismes. He helped with mechanical things, includ- 
ing the construction of a screw press (although at least three coining presses 
were imported from Europe during this period).° 

Historical Magazine, Volume 5, page 277-278, included information that 
a coining press “as made by Adam Eckfelde” was set up “in an old coach- 
house in Sixth Street, above Chestnut, directly opposite Jayne Street,” and 
that 1792 silver half dismes were struck on that press. In various forms, this 


information was expanded and reprinted many times in later years. 





| The Numismatist, September 1911. 


2 Newman and Bressett, “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar: 25th Anniversary Follow-up,” p. 170. 
3 Chapter 3 of the present text gives additional information concerning the Mint in 1792. 
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In 1795 he was employed at the Mint as a diesinker for a compensa- 
tion of $500 per year. Walter Breen has ascribed certain unsigned dies of 
the 1790s to Eckfeldt, including the Liberty Cap half cent of 1793 (the 
dies for which were not cut with the finesse that Joseph Wright used on 
the 1793 Liberty Cap cent), but few actual records exist. 


Eckfeldt, the Numismatist 

On January 1, 1796, he was appointed as assistant coiner for $1.75 
per day, ascending to the post of chief coiner following the death of Henry 
Voigt in February 1814. In 1824 he used his influence to have William 
Kneass, local engraver of printing plates and seals, named as chief en- 
graver at the Mint. In 1825 he deposited at the Franklin Institute a collec- 
tion of 40 medals which had been struck at the Mint.' In the same era, 
“Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner, led as well by his own taste as by 
the expectation that a conservatory would some day be established, took 
pains to preserve master-coins’ of the different annual issues of the Mint, 
and to retain some of the finest foreign specimens, as they appeared in 
deposit for recoinage. As soon as a special annual appropriation was insti- 
tuted for this object by Congress (which was as soon as it was asked), the 
collection took a permanent form, and from the nucleus above mentioned, 
has gone on in a continual course of augmentation ever since.”’ 

Circa 1834-1835, Eckfeldt found and saved an 1822 $5 from among 
gold coins deposited at the Mint. In this same era Eckfeldt was also con- 
sulted with regard to requests for coins received from collectors such as 
Robert Gilmor, and obligingly created restrikes for their cabinets. 

Adam Eckfeldt was in charge of striking the Class I 1804 dollars in the 
1830s, logical as he was chief coiner at the Mint. Extant documents relating 
to the production of the diplomatic presentation sets in 1834 and 1835 are 
in his hand. In the 1830s he obliged Robert Gilmor, Jr., of Baltimore by 
furnishing him specimens of current pattern coins and strikings of Mint 
medals from dies on hand. Most probably, he helped other numismatists as 
well. In June 1838 he was co-founder of the Mint Cabinet, selling or trad- 
ing to the Mint a number of coins he had saved over the years. 

In 1839, Eckfeldt retired as chief coiner, but visited the Mint fre- 
quently, where a number of his relatives continued to work, including his 
son, Jacob Reese Eckfeldt, and his son-in-law William E. Dubois. He 
died on February 6, 1852, by which time he had been regarded as a “fix- 


ture” at the Mint for many years. 


ELDER, Thomas Lindsay 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1906) 


The Early Years 

Elder was born in Dayton, Pennsylvania, on November 22, 1874. At 
the age of 13 Elder, then living in the “small railroad town” of New Bethlehem 
in the same state, collected Indian arrowheads, tobacco tags, and other cu- 
riosities. In 1887 his father presented him with a small coin collection, 
which Tom found to be fascinating, thus igniting his interest in numismat- 
ics. These were times of intense collecting interest in America, and over a 
dozen periodicals, most of which would prove to be short-lived, sprang up 
to cater to the needs of those pursuing coins, stamps, relics, birds’ eggs, 
fossils, and other items worthy of study and acquisition. 

His dad, who frequently traveled to New York City, would stop at the 
store of J.W. Scott and buy coins and arrowheads. Meanwhile, teenager 
Tom looked forward to reading a little periodical [a copy of which the 
present writer has never seen] titled Golden Days. Published or edited by 


James Elverson, it included an “exchange column” featuring advertise- 
ments. Elder placed his own notice, and soon thereafter was correspond- 
ing and swapping with the likes of Robert P. King (who was later to be- 
come prominent in the study of numismatic items relating to Abraham 
Lincoln; as an ancillary interest, King also formed a large cabinet of Wash- 
ington tokens and medals, which we bought in private treaty in the 1950s), 
R.L. Read (of Attleboro, Massachusetts), and others, including Messrs. 
W.A. Bodendoerfer, and A.W. Reeves. In 1896, Elder started in a small 
way to buy and sell coins, realizing that this was a good way to add to his 
ever-growing cabinet while, hopefully, turning a profit at the same time. 
In 1897 we find him as vice president of the American Society of Curio 
Collectors, of which little is remembered today. 

In September 1899, now located at 343 Princeton Place, East Pitts- 
burgh, Elder advertised in The Numismatist that he would trade medals 
and foreign coins for a good camera, this being in the decade that saw the 
rise of the popular photography, pushed along by George Eastman (Kodak) 
and the long-time Anthony (Ansco) interests. Obviously, Tom Elder was 
tuned into the events of his day and rode with them. Educated at Park 
Institute and also at Beaver College, both near Pittsburgh, he sampled the 
intellectual joys of music, art, and reading. 


Almost a Full-Time Dealer 

In 1900 he became a full-time coin dealer. Well, a/most. He still had a 
“day job” to help pay expenses. Also, he was known in other circles as an 
expert telegrapher; he could “hear” the words as they were clicked in dots 
and dashes. Later, he was to write: “I spent the entire summer of 1901 in 
Buffalo [where the ANA convention was held] and collected coins there 
also.” At the Pan-American Exposition held in Buffalo that summer, Presi- 
dent James McKinley was shot by an assassin. Elder was tapped to be the 
official telegrapher for the government and relay the news to the world. 

By 1902, Elder made his first foray into token issuing by producing 
an issue advertising his business and, for good measure, including the 
Latin motto MOVEO ET PROFICO (“I move and I am proficient”), but 
was embarrassed as the last word should have been spelled as PROFICIO. 
He later stated that 1,000 were made in aluminum and 100 in copper. 

In the summer of 1902, Elder was employed by the Pittsburgh Provi- 
sion & Packing Company. He was offered the position of private secretary 
to the Hon. Alfred S$. Moore, of Beaver, Pennsylvania. The post paid 
$2,500, but necessitated moving to Nome, Alaska, to which location Moore 
had been named by President Theodore Roosevelt as a district court judge. 
Around this time he really did become a full-time coin dealer. In April 
1903 The Numismatist took note of this: “At present his whole time is 
given to his coin business which in a few years has developed to a consid- 
erable proportion. This is mainly due to persistent and judicious advertis- 
ing, honorable dealings with his patrons, and promptness, three elements 
so necessary to success in any business.” 


New York City 

In May 1904, he moved to New York City, where he remained for most 
of his business career, which continued into the 1940s. Along the way he 
wrote 294 auction catalogues, claiming at one time that he could describe 
1,000 lots in a single day. Although this seems amazing at first blush, a 
reading of the terse descriptions in certain of his catalogues suggests that he 
was speaking the truth. Notwithstanding the conducting of many auctions 
simply intended to move merchandise out the door, his repertoire also in- 
cluded the presentation of many fine cabinets described with detailed infor- 
mation that is still of great interest and utility to scholars today. 





' Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli, “Numismatics—An Ancient Science,” p. 61, 
? Term used for what would later be called Proof coins. 


> W.E. Dubois, Pledges of History: A Brief Account of the Collection of Coins Belonging to the Mint of the United States, More Particularly of the Antique Specimens, 1846, p. 6. This is also 


quoted in Chapter 1 of the present work. 
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Elder was active in the American Numismatic and Archaeological 
Society, based in New York City. For the Society in 1906 he served on a 
committee seeking to improve art in coinage, and met with President 
Theodore Roosevelt on the matter. In the same year, Farran Zerbe, at the 
time having a friendly disposition toward Elder, or at least not a negative 
one, visited New York City and subsequently wrote of seeing Elder: 

“The large artistically arranged and modern equipment of the suite of 
rooms which Thomas L. Elder devotes to his coin trade are a delight for 
anyone to visit. Mr. Elder reports good business, in fact too good to give his 
publication The Elder Monthly the attention it should have. This paper is not 
as old as its name implies. Like a bunch more of us, Tom says he is some- 
times misunderstood. To know him is to appreciate him for his personal 
qualities, and to quote him: ‘My bite is not near as severe as my bark.” 

In time, Zerbe would be bitten. 

On October 5, 1908, at the Café Martin, New York City, Thomas L. 
Elder hosted a banquet. “In addition to ANA members, many collectors 
who had come to view and participate in [Elder's sale of] the Wilson Col- 
lection were on hand, resulting in what was many times referred to as ‘the 
largest and most notable numismatic gathering ever held,” The Numis- 
matist later reported. Even super-collector Virgil M. Brand was on hand, 
and Brand rarely traveled. 

At the time of his banquet, Elder was engaged to marry Miss Sophie 
Faskett Howley, which he did in the following month, after which they went 
to Atlantic City and, presumably, enjoyed the interior of one of the commodi- 
ous hotels lining the Boardwalk, for it must have been cold on the beach. 


The New York Numismatic Club 

On December 11, 1908, we find Elder back in New York, attending 
an informal get-together at Keen’s Old English Chop House at 36th Street 
and Sixth Avenue, New York City.' The New York Numismatic Club was 
formed, and was to go on to many years of brilliant successes and was to 
include in its membership over a period of time many of the most promi- 
nent numismatists in the greater New York area. At the first regular meet- 
ing of the organized club, at the same venue a month later, among those in 
attendance in addition to Elder were Joseph Mitchelson, Elliot Smith, 
Albert R. Frey, Frank Higgins, Edgar H. Adams, D. Macon Webster, 
William H. Woodin, George H. Blake, Wayte Raymond, Victor D. 
Brenner, and Bauman L. Belden.’ Nearly all of these names would be- 
come “greats” in the hobby, and some already were. 

In 1909 Elder was co-author with Ebenezer Gilbert of The Varieties of 
the United States Cents of 1796, followed by a solo work the next year, 
United States Cents of 1794. The latter was a revision of the Frossard-Hays 
work on 1794 large cents using the collection of Ebenezer Gilbert, Jr., for 
illustrations.’ Then as now, there was something special about cents of this 
particular year, as at once they consisted of a wide selection of varieties 
and many interesting diecutting idiosyncrasies within the group. 

During this time he became involved in a war against Farran Zerbe 
(see his biography below), which Elder fought with paper notices and 
specially-produced medals.‘ Elder took dead aim at Zerbe and the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, calling the latter the A.N.ASSo., and per- 
sonifying it on a medal as a jackass. Additional venom was later directed 
at “pacifists” Henry Ford and William Jennings Bryan, who resisted 
America’s entry into the World War. And, woe to any Elder customer who 
showed up at one of his auction sales, but who had not paid an earlier bill. 
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From the podium, Elder was apt to say something like, “Here comes a 
deadbeat,” as the victim entered the room, and all heads turned, 

On December 11, 1914, Elder's letter to the New York Numismatic 
Club was read to the assembled group, the members learning of his dis- 
pleasure with the current silver coinage, which he deemed to be quite 
inartistic. Over the next two years, Elder would say more on the subject. 
Finally, in 1916 the dime, quarter, and half dollar were redesigned, an 
action due at least in part to Elder's prompting. 


Elder on Collecting 

Elder was a missionary for the hobby, and he was always ready to 
speak or write on the subject. In December 1916 the lead article was by 
him and was titled “Collecting —With Special References to Coins, Medals 
and Paper Money.” Elder noted, in part: 

“Collectors as a class are, | believe, somewhat misunderstood, and oc- 
casionally maligned. The best type of collector is a most valuable member 
of society. By the best collector | mean one whose pursuit, study and re- 
search in connection with his hobby have magnified his imaginative, aes- 
thetic, romantic and intellectual qualities. His wide and varied experiences 
with various odd and interesting objects, and his painstaking care of them, 
have given him a remarkable fund of out-of-the-way information, as well as 
patience, a sense of order and practicality. Contrary to current opinion, the 
best collector is far from eccentric. He is the finest sort of an example of the 
cultured and refined man. Collecting keeps people busy at odd moments, 
and hence keeps them out of mischief. It emphasizes in no uncertain way 
that keeping young is largely the result of the mental attitude, for collecting, 
above all other panaceas, meatless diets, and physical exercise even, keeps 
people young. I have for a correspondent a man who is 94 years of age. At 
last report he was still riding a bicycle. 

“At this time | am busy compiling, in conjunction with a young man of 
over 82 years [Ebenezer Gilbert], a book on the United States half cents. 

“Chauncey M. Depew at 83 has recently said: “Have some special 
interest apart from your business.’ Collecting is the interest. 

“Sir Martin Conway says: ‘The passion for collecting must correspond 
with some deep-rooted instinct in man. Children of tender age often fall 
under its sway, and it is the last passion thar still masters the very old.’ He 
once knew a collector who was suffering all the ills that nature accumu- 
lates on the last years of nonagenarians. His sight was feeble, he was deaf; 
he was often racked with pain. It seemed evident that his end was nearly 
at hand. His days and nights had to be spent in an armchair, and each 
gasping breath seemed likely to be his last. To him entered a dealer of his 
acquaintance with a splendid K’ang Hsi Famille Verte vase, which the old 
man had long wished to possess. The sight of it revived his forces, his 
breathing cleared, he sat erect in his chair, and presently, in the excite- 
ment of bargaining, was upon his feet, striding about the room. The struggle 
and the victory revived him, and he lived for several years before death 
finally won him, and the British Museum entered on its inheritance. 

“The instinct to collect is not only in many cases deep-rooted, but I ven- 
ture the assertion that it is universal. It is expressed in some form by every 
child or adult. Even the poor, misguided miser, who enjoys the sight of his 
glistening gold falling through his fingers, has a few collecting instincts, such 
as Russell Sage and Hetty Green have expressed it after a fashion.” 

“In most people it lies dormant in the sense that we collectors know it. 
Does not every child have at some time an attack of the ‘postage stamp 





| The Numismatist, February 1909. 


2 Howard L. Adelson, The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958, plate opposite p. 157 identifies a dozen individuals among those attending. . 
3 From the Bowers and Ruddy catalogue of the John W. Adams cents, 1982. In 1916, Gilbert's book, The United States Half Cents, was published, to remain the standard work in the 
series for decades thereafter. Of the work on 1796 half cents, Charles Davis (American Numismatic Literature, p. 90) commented: “A hurried attempt to classify this date... 


4 In June and July 1980 in The Numismatist, Thomas K. DeLorey’s magnificent study was published, “Thomas L. Elder, 


the standard reference on Elder's extensive output. 


5 Apparently a pun, “after a fashion” possibly pertaining to the “collecting” of money, although Hetty Green could have been a numismatist as well ( 


whose biography is given in the present work, certainly was). 
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fever, which, like the measles, is often soon over and forgotten? How to 
develop this collecting instinct, which is universal, is a matter of prime 
importance. It is a matter for we collectors to ponder over and put into 
practical working form. In collecting small metal objects like coins or 
medals we have an immense advantage over the collectors of china, furni- 
ture and other cumbersome or fragile material. Our coins are indestruc- 
tible, and they may be neatly laid down in small spaces in our compact 
cabinets. Other objects, like weapons and manuscripts, will rust or dis- 
color unless the greatest care is used. Owning a collection which is one’s 
own is far better than seeing another in a museum. A good picture in our 
own home is of more value than a public gallery full which we may only 
look at. In coins remarkable finds have been made by individual collec- 
tors and are still being made. 

“A gentleman whom I know came unexpectedly across a very rare 
American private gold $5 coin in a little shop in Venice. It was bought for 
$5—face value—and brought to America and afterwards sold for $2,750. 
The rare $3 gold piece dated 1870, of the San Francisco Mint, was worn 
for years as a watch charm. Later I sold it for $1,470. I understand the 
dealer who bought it got $2,000 for it afterwards. 

“Some years ago a New Jersey collector took a rare early American 
half eagle to a gentleman in Philadelphia and sold it to him for $90. A few 
years later it was sold at auction for $3,000. 

“Coins and medals are always worthy of collectors’ attention, and, con- 
trary to the crude ideas of the public, our science is in no way an inconse- 
quential study—and it has attracted many of the world’s best scholars and 
thinkers. Its close relation, since the beginning of the seventh century BC, 
with the best in art and sculpture, and its intimate relation to history, give it 
first rank among the collecting hobbies. Most Americans do not begin to 
realize that coin collecting is the hobby of aristocratic Europe. Kings, princes, 
princesses, dukes, and earls belong to the numismatic societies. And we 
know that the royalty have always associated with the most brilliant men 
and women of their time. Besides these, generals, scientists, educators, law- 
yers and artists of highest standing are members.” 

Elder continued the article with comments concerning various coins, 
medals, paper money issues, and other collecting aspects. 

On Washington's birthday, February 22, 1922, Elder hosted a ban- 
quet for numismatic notables at Engel’s Chop House, West 35th Street, 
New York City. Speakers included T.L. Comparette, Carl Wurtzbach, 
Russell Drowne, Albert R. Frey, and Frank C. Higgins. 


“Our Numismatic Successors” 

In the summer of 1924 he gave a talk, “Our Numismatic Successors,” 
which was printed in The Numismatist the following November. Economic 
times were tough in the rare coin business, perhaps with Mehl’ sale of the 
James Ten Eyck Collection (see Ten Eyck listing) being the turning point. 
The nation had undergone an economic mini-depression in 1921-1922, 
and by 1924 there were not many free-spending collectors in the old style. 
Elder's comments included these (here excerpted): 

“The present-day numismatists have to prepare and pave the way for 
those numismatists who are yet to come, for those who shall take our places 
in collecting. While it may seem a trifle difficult to speak with definiteness 
of our numismatic successors, it requires no sage to tell any thoughtful 
person how we ourselves may be of the best help to them. We can do this by 
improving our grade of numismatic work and by making it easier for the 
future numismatists, and especially the future American numismatists, to 
work and study. To achieve this, more constructive and painstaking work 
has to be done in the future than we have been doing in the past. If our 
successors are to be well posted and capable, the heritage we must leave 
them should be one worthy of us. How can we best contribute to this end? 

“There are a number of ways. Badly we need books on American nu- 
mismatics and paper money, especially books on our political medals and 


tokens and a convenient work on American colonial and Continental coins. 
There are plenty of neglected subjects in American numismatics. And an 
odd phase of this matter is that we have been 10 times more industrious 
in issuing works on the subject of ancient and foreign numismatics. I ask 
you not to misunderstand this comment, because I am heartily in favor of 
the collecting of historical and artistic coins of all nations. Yet I do not 
think a country with 113 million people ought to neglect its own numis- 
matics. I know this matter of publication is difficult and expensive. It is 
far more expensive than it ever was; it is, in fact, three times more costly 
than it was before the Great War. It takes great care, time, talent and 
patience to write and publish a work on numismatics. Busy men find it 
hard to take the time even to do the painstaking work, not to mention the 
expense connected with it. 

“We can assist in laying this groundwork for future collectors by ad- 
vocating a better appreciation of history, and especially American history. 
It is remarkable how ignorant the rank and file are on the subject of the 
details of our own country’s history, and it is, furthermore, shocking to 
note how indifferent they are to it. I recently heard a prominent woman of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., bewail the fact that her grandchildren, while reading many 
novels and magazines, had no taste for the romantic history as portrayed 
by Francis Parkman. For it was Parkman who wrote the immortal ‘Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac’ and “Wolfe and Montcalm.’ If we are able to improve 
the American taste for the history of our own America, naturally our col- 
lectors will turn toward the collecting of more purely historical coins, 
medals, tokens and paper money. Crosby's Early Coins of America, has 
become such a rarity and so high-priced that the beginner simply cannot 
afford a copy. Besides, it is too bulky for convenient handling. We need 
not only a book, but a series of books, covering the subjects treated by 
Crosby. American numismatics can be greatly enriched by the addition of 
a considerable number of numismatic works. 

“[ earnestly ask that you be loyal to numismatics. ‘Loyalty’ is one of the 
best words in the English language. We need more than ever your loyalty to 
numismatics. New collectors are coming into the field and fine enthusiasm 
is being shown on many sides, but don’t overlook the fact that we are also 
losing collectors, and not nearly all by untimely deaths, either. The pros- 
pects of our numismatic successors are not brightened by the spectacle of a 
prominent collector suddenly stopping numismatic study and collecting. 
His collection is offered at public sale, and even his auction sale catalogues 
and books. His reasons are varied: ‘I have stopped collecting.’ ‘I! completed 
my collection.’ ‘I needed the money.’ ‘I was too busy to attend to it.’ When 
alittle bit of financial bad weather comes along it usually is the numismatic 
collection which suffers most. If you and your hobby are in proper relation 
and articulation you are not going to allow a little depression or flurry in 
business to put an end to collecting. The quitter’s usefulness to the future 
collector is definitely at an end, and his course is not one which causes the 
patriot to stick to the ship or to his guns. The fact of taking part in a numis- 
matic convention once a year is no criterion of numismatic activity or loy- 
alty. Our relation to our science should be personal and vital, something not 
to be turned aside for a mere pretext or excuse. Don’t be numbered among 
the numismatic dead until you are decently buried. 

“Our numismatic successors are to inherit nothing better than we 
leave them. They will inherit our tastes or culture or lack of them. It is 
clearly up to us to determine the quality of this new collector's technique 
and availability. As present-day custodians of numismatics we are obliged 
to prepare a place and way for the future curators of the science... 

“Coin collecting has curious beginnings and has strange comrades as to 
stations in life. It is the hobby of the small boy or girl, or the young clerk, the 
street-car conductor, the college professor, the student, the banker and the 
head of big business. It is well its adherents have such a diversity of callings. 
The field of collecting has many branches. People collect things from needles 
to anchors. I won't say that one person in 100 is a collector, but the chances 
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are one in 100 is not too high an estimate. Let us say one in every 200. This 
would give us over 500,000 people who collect something, Everybody knows 
there are at least 100,000 stamp collectors here. Let us eliminate, say, half of 
these and estimate 50,000 active stamp collectors. Then compare the fig- 
ures with our estimated 2,500 coin collectors, a number who have some 
interest in collecting coins, even if not over half are active numismatists. 
This estimate of about 1,250 actives would indicate a rather meager body of 
serious coin collectors and students of numismatics and paper money. 

“Mr. DeWitt Smith, a noted collector, did not start to collect coins 
until after he had reached the age of 60 years. Mr. Clarence S. Bement, a 
noted Philadelphia collector, who left one of the world’s finest collections 
of ancient coins, did not begin to collect until after he was 70. 

“Speaking of my own humble beginning as a collector, I probably 
would never have collected coins had not my father, while I was a boy of 
13 years, presented me with his own small coin collection. From these 
examples you can readily see that in many cases the start made to collect 
and study coins was through a mere incident or accident. Still, | hold that 
the instinct to collect something is always present when the beginning in 
coin collecting is made. 

“We all enjoy our collections and their study, but, seriously, we will all 
have to lay them aside one day, and at that day our numismatic successors 
will, we trust, step in and take up the reins where we lay them down. 
Obviously, these successors of ours are either the very young collectors of 
today or the youth of tomorrow. Rest assured your numismatic heirs will 
not be your ordinary flesh-and-blood heirs. Your sons and daughters are 
not going to inherit your love for coins, medals and paper money. I re- 
cently heard one of our oldest dealers say he never heard of a son inherit- 
ing his father’s collecting instincts and love for coins except in two cases." 
Think of that statement from a man over 50 years in the coin business! It 
is to youth, then, that we have to look for our numismatic legatees. 
Wordsworth says, ‘The boy is father to the man.’ This is literally so as 
applying to the future man. Nearly all boys or girls, at some time or other, 
show an inclination to collect something, such as postage stamps, coins, 
minerals, or curiosities. The pursuit of these has given untold pleasure 
and benefit. The great question is, ‘How can we turn their attention to 
coins, medals and paper money? How can we make them permanent col- 
lectors and not spasmodic accumulators who give up the pursuit after a 
brief interest?’ In order to have our ranks largely added to, this is a subject 
of the first importance and about which we must strive for a solution.” 

In the 1920s, Elder was America’s foremost exponent for the collecting 
of tokens and medals and the interrelationship of history and numismatics, 
not to mention the publication of reference books (as noted above). He 
could have used much of his knowledge to great advantage in his auction 
catalogues, and he could have written books, but he elected not to practice 
in print what he preached, although there were exceptions. He was probably 
the dealer with the largest reference library who used it the least when pre- 
paring his catalogues. Perhaps with the stress of turning out a continuing 
stream of auctions, attending club meetings, and running a coin shop he 
had little time left over to devote to a cozy acquaintance combining his 
typewriter, his by now almost innate knowledge, and his reference books. 


Elder, the Businessman 
In anarticle in The Numismatist, December 1925, “Pre-War and Present- 
Date Coin Prices and Value,” Thomas L. Elder, who always had his finger 
on the pulse of current events and the market, informed readers as follows: 
“In this present day of $9 grand opera orchestra seats, of $3.50 sirloin 
steaks, and of $16-a-day wages for stone masons, one cannot help paus- 
ing to inquire whether coin values and coin prices have kept step with 
these things. The answer must be definitely No. Good times, of course, 
bring more plentiful supplies of necessary cash funds and help largely to 
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create new demands for merchandise at enhanced values as well as for 
luxuries and amusements. One well remembers the orchestra seat on Broad- 
way in a vaudeville theatre which, while at the back of the house, was only 
30 cents. Add a dollar to this price and you have less than the cost of a 
similar seat to the same kind of amusement today. 

“The cost of hobbies, at least coin hobbies, follows rather slowly. The 
writer does not believe that collector's prices have kept pace with the prices 
of things in many other fields, although this winter may witness some 
new records in the various collecting lines here in New York. As to dealers 
costs, the sale catalogues which formerly cost 75 cents a page (in 1913) 
now cost three times that or over, while rent, telephones and other things 
are several times higher, not to mention quite an advance in the cost of the 
employment of clerks. Some rents, in fact, have tripled since 1913. The 
landlord tried to triple mine. That is why | moved to the second floor into 
a space one-third of what | formerly had, and this tiny space costs me 
$1,860 per year. Yet cataloguers are still confronted regularly with bids of 
$1.75 on gold dollars, $5 on 1856 eagle cents and $2.55 on quarter eagles. 
These bids are simply an imposition and a waste of valuable time and 
effort both on the part of the bidder and the one to whom they are sent. 
True, some of our collectors are fair-minded and try to make fair esti- 
mates of value, but a few others do not, while a few seem to be bargain 
hunters with a capital B. Everyone realizes that nobody wants to pay a top 
price for anything, but only the presumptuous want to buy good things 
for less than half price. A more fitting appraisal of the cataloguers’ and the 
owners’ positions are also in order. 

“This matter also extends into the realm of the amount of commissions 
to be paid to the cataloguer for offering collections. A good many collec- 
tors, and several dealers, seem to think that the same old commissions which 
prevailed formerly for the work attendant on coin dispersal should now 
prevail. The cataloguer inquires, ‘How can this be so in view of the above 
conditions in business and expenses?’ Twenty percent is not nearly enough 
commission for selling a collection nowadays unless it be one of valuable 
pieces or of gold coins. Even the costs of coin photography have greatly 
increased. There seems to be keen competition to get these big collections. 
Some are bought outright and afterwards auctioned off, and so keen is this 
competition that one has to step lively to keep track of the offerings or be in 
on the deals. Even at 25% a good many collections do not pay the cata- 
loguer to handle, while ‘junk’ at 30% is not a paying consignment, although 
‘high prices’ for junk may be realized. Prices average up at auction, Some 
lots go cheap; others go correspondingly high. The average is generally found 
to be pretty satisfactory to the seller, and also to the buyer, and the highest 
records have been realized not at private sale but at auction. 

“The Gutenberg Bible, which Dan Kennedy sold some years ago for 
Hoe at $60,000 or thereabouts, certainly would never been sold for such 
a price at private sale. Collectors should remember this is the day of the 
65-cent dollar. A bid of $1.75 on a gold dollar doesn’t mean much over 
face value according to 1913 standards of value. The writer in his youth 
remembers an elegant ice cream soda, with homemade ice cream, pur- 
chased on the best street in his native town for the munificent price of 
five cents. The same ice cream soda today costs 25 cents, and so it goes 
through almost the entire list of commodities and general merchandise. 
Bids today of 5 to 15 cents on single coins which cost from 20 to 35 cents 
to describe in a catalogue are humorous if not absurd, and such bidding is, 
of course, without result, as a rule, or else somebody takes a heavy loss— 
not, however, the fellow who makes much ridiculous bids. The mighty 
Alexander would be a bit abashed to read of bids of $7.50 on one of his 
staters: or the immortal Caesar would be surprised at bids of 75 cents on 
one of his denarii. Four-dollar bids on Roman aureii (with a face melting 
value of about $4.50) are not uncommon. At almost every sale we see 


some bids of face value on gold coins. 





! Perhaps Elder was thinking of T. Harrison Garrett and his son John Work Garrett, and John M. Clapp and his son John H. Clapp. 
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“It is well to have a saving sense of humor at all times, and 15-cent 
bids on fine colonial and Continental currency, the kind Washington paid 
his soldiers with over 150 years ago, would seem a little too modest in 
view of present-day conditions. But, like the true optimist of the type 
suggested by Robert Browning, we have better hopes for the future and 
only a sense of gratitude towards those collectors who appreciate real val- 
ues and show by their bidding that they are willing to live and let live. The 
company of this latter class could well be added to, and it would not hurt 
numismatics a little bit, either.” 


Later Years 

Meanwhile, Elder was making money. Economic conditions perked 
up after 1924. In his best business year, 1929, Elder grossed $125,000. In 
the 1930s he became the numismatic columnist for Hobbies, a national 
magazine with sections on different aspects of collecting, one of them 
being rare coins. The publication “paid” its contributors by giving them 
“free” advertising space. 

In 1934, Elder decided to emulate B. Max Mehl and printed thousands 
of copies of his latest effort, New Premium Coin Book. Sales fell far short of 
expectations, and for years afterward he had boxes of copies on hand. 


Business for Sale 

In February 1937 he offered his business for sale, using multiple ex- 
clamation points (perhaps he had been following Mehl too closely): 

“After having held successful coin sales since 1903 (over 33 years), 
we, the oldest living cataloguers, will sell our business in New York City, 
for a stipulated price. With this consideration will go the mailing list, 
lease and location, where we are the best-known buyers and cataloguers of 
coins, medals and paper money. We are offered more material for auction 
on good commissions than we can handle! Our successor is assured a sale 
business. Ours is the leading sale business in the country today! The buyer 
would jump promptly into the numismatic limelight as the country’s lead- 
ing coin sale proprietor! With our goodwill would go our personal assis- 
tance in conducting the buyer’ initial sales, ensuring his immediate suc- 
cess and leadership! An exceptional opportunity for a young man of ambi- 
tion who has a sum to invest in such a business. We lead. One sale brought 
almost $50,000—4 coins brought $22,600. Nobody can equal this record. 
If seriously interested, and with some cash to invest, write for liberal terms. 
We did a $125,000 business one year (1929).” 

In 1940, by which time he had moved to Pleasantville, a little town 
north of New York City, perhaps best known as the home of Readers Di- 
gest, he conducted his final auction, a mail bid sale. No buyer had stepped 
up to take over his business, and it simply lapsed. In most winters he went 
south to North Carolina, as he had done for many years. 


The Passing of Tom Elder 

Elder died on May 11, 1948. The Numismatist included this in his 
obituary: “For over half a century he had been one of the country’s leading 
coin dealers and his death, while not entirely unexpected, comes as a great 
shock to all who knew him. A native of Pennsylvania, he established him- 
self as a full time dealer in New York City about the turn of the century. 
His love for coins, his keen mind, and his dynamic personality soon won 
for him a coveted place in the coin dealing profession. He never relin- 
quished it. He was a prolific writer and many of his articles will be found 
in past volumes of The Numismatist. He could, and often did, prepare a 
thousand lot catalogue in 24 hours. His memory was so good, even to 
dates, that it was rarely necessary for him to consult a reference book.” 

Later, his inventory and what remained of his business interests were 
transferred to his son-in-law, Paul S. Seitz, of Glen Rock, Pennsylvania, 
who conducted his own coin business and was highly admired. 


ELIASBERG, Louis Edward 
1804 $1 No. 2 (1946-1976; in estate until 1997) 


The Early Years 

Born in Selma, Alabama on February 12, 1896, Louis Eliasberg moved 
to Baltimore about 1907, where he eventually became involved in bank- 
ing. By the 1920s he was conversant with the intricacies of finance and 
was on his way to success. He began collecting coins about 1925, pursued 
the hobby casually during the growth years of his business, later known as 
the Finance Company of America, and then in the early 1930s seriously 
endeavored to assemble a great cabinet. 

Louis Eliasberg married Hortense Miller Kahn, a Baltimorean, on 
June 1, 1927. Louis and Hortense Eliasberg had two children. Louis, Jr., 
was born in April 1929, and Richard A. was born on December 11, 1931. 
The pleasures of his life were his family, his personal relationships, and 
the simple things, such as golf, bridge, baseball and fishing. He was un- 
impressed with travel, lavish dinners, or pretense of any kind. Coin col- 
lecting excited him and awakened his interest in history, events, and the 
people commemorated on coins and medals. Coins became an historic 
education to him, and over a period of time he became an expert on Ameri- 
can monetary history. 

In 1942 through the offices of Stack’s he purchased for $100,000 the 
estate collection of John H. Clapp, including vast sections acquired. by his 
father, J.M. Clapp, from the 1880s through the time of J.M.’s death in 1906, 
among which were purchases from leading dealers and sales of the day. 


An Unprecedented Accomplishment 

In the 1940s, as time went on, Louis Eliasberg upgraded pieces, added 
rarities, and toward the end of the decade determined to attempt what no 
one had ever done before: to acquire an absolutely complete collection of 
every date and mintmark in the federal series from 1793 onward. One by 
one the great rarities were acquired, including significant purchases from 
B. Max Mehl, especially from his sale of the William C. Atwater Collec- 
tion (1946), purchase of the finest known 1913 Liberty Head nickel from 
Eric P. Newman through the agency of the Numismatic Gallery (Abe 
Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg), the unique 1870-S $3, and a dazzling pa- 
rade of others. On November 7, 1950 the goal was attained with the 
purchase of the only known specimen of the 1873-CC Liberty Seated 
dime without arrowheads at the date. More often than not, when a rarity 
was acquired it wasn't just amy example of the issue—if the Baltimore 
collector had a choice. Instead, virtually always a rarity was among the 
finest of its kind and in a number of well documented instances—the 
fabulous 1913 Liberty Head nickel and the 1885 trade dollar are ex- 
amples—specimens were the very finest of just a few in existence. 

After the collection was completed, it was widely exhibited including 
by invitation at the Smithsonian Institution, where in only four months it 
attracted 1.5 million visitors eager to view specimens of rarity and qual- 
ity, at the Philadelphia Mint in 1976 to help America celebrate the Bicen- 
tennial, and elsewhere. Many were the accolades, tributes, awards, and 
honors bestowed upon Mr. Eliasberg. National magazines such as Life 
and Look printed full-color features on the display, and accounts were 
carried in many other publications as well. 


Later Years 
On November 9, 1975, he gave a talk at the ancestral home of the 
Garrett family (past owners of 1804 dollars), then under the care of The 
Johns Hopkins University. His subject was titled “Why, When, and How 
I Assembled the Most Complete Collection of United States Coins.” On 
February 20, 1976, he died in Baltimore. He was survived by his second 
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wife Lucille, his sons Louis, Jr., and Richard, four granddaughters, and 
one grandson. The collection passed in its entirety to his two sons, Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Jr., who selected the United States gold coins, and Richard 
A. Eliasberg, who selected the United States copper, nickel, and silver 
coins, as well as other American series and other sections. Both sons treated 
the collection with great care during their ownership of it, 

In 1982 the gold coins from the collection were auctioned by Bowers 
and Ruddy Galleries, Inc. In 1996 and 1997 the copper and silver coins 
were sold by Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Inc., the 1997 sale includ- 
ing the 1804 Class I silver dollar, which broke all records and sold for over 
$1.8 million. By that time the Eliasberg collection total realized was 
$45,000,000, a record for any rare coin collection sold at auction any- 
time, anywhere. In 1996, Q. David Bowers wrote a book, Louis E. Elias- 
berg, Sr.: King of Coins, detailing his life and collection (thus, an expanded 
biography is not given here). 


ELLSWORTH, James W., Col. 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1907-1923) 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1894-1923) 


Ellsworth, born in Hudson, Ohio, on October 13, 1849, followed a 
career in business and banking. In 1869 he joined Ames & Company, a 
coal-mining firm, acquiring an ownership interest a few years later in 
1873. Success followed, providing ample funds to engage in many activi- 
ties including numismatics. From 1896 to 1898 he served as president of 
the National Bank of Chicago. On November 4, 1874, he married Eva 
Francis Butler (who died in 1888). The couple had a son, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, and a daughter. James married Julia M. Fincke on April 22, 
1895 (who died in 1921). 

Ellsworth formed a large and impressive cabinet of rare coins as part 
of his collecting interests in art and history, but in his lifetime he was not 
well known in the hobby, not even to collectors in either Chicago or New 
York, cities in which he maintained residences. 

Seeking anonymity, he was fond of using the pseudonym “Hercules” 
when bidding in auction sales.' On November 19, 1892, as a member of 
the board of directors of the World’s Columbian Exposition, he was on 
hand at Philadelphia to witness the striking of the first 1892 Columbian 
half dollar, receiving the first coin made. In 1894 Ellsworth served on the 
Assay Commission, which met in Philadelphia to review the quality and 
integrity of the coinage produced the preceding year, 1893. 

On May 15, 1893, giving his residential address as New York City, he 
joined the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society. From Janu- 
ary 17 to February 18, 1914, his coins and those of others were part of 
the Exhibition of United States and Colonial Coins mounted by the Soci- 
ety, for which a special catalogue was issued. 

On March 7, 1923, his collection was sold to Wayte Raymond and 
John Work Garrett through Knoedler & Co. for $100,000. His collec- 
tion included about 2,000 specimens, among which were two 1804 dol- 
lars, the finest known 1787 Brasher doubloon, the largest collection of 
1792 pattern coins, etc. Most of Ellsworth’s copper coins, including fine 
cents, were sold by Raymond to Charles Clapp (who experienced a finan- 
cial reverse in 1923 and sold his collection to his brother George; later the 
cents were donated to the American Numismatic Society).” 

Ellsworth maintained homes on Park Avenue in New York City, and 
in Switzerland, and had lodgings in other places as well. Ellsworth died in 
on June 2, 1925, at his villa, Palmieri, near Florence, Italy. 
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His son, Lincoln Ellsworth, is remembered today for his adventures 
in exploring both the North Pole and South Pole regions, and today is 
more famous in the annals of American history than is his father.’ 


FRENCH, LR, Jr. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1984-1989) 


French, a Texas numismatist, collected quietly and was not prominent 
on the collecting scene, save for his ownership of his rare 1804 dollar. 


FROSETH, Kent M. 


See Continental Coin Galleries listing. 


FROSSARD, Edouard 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1890) 


The Early Years 

Edouard Frossard, whose name usually appeared in print as Ed. 
Frossard, with a period after the “d” in Ed., was at one time or another, 
highly visible as a dealer, very outspoken, extremely knowledgeable, hon- 
est in most (but dishonest in other) dealings, and jealous of his competi- 
tors. With this diverse and sometimes opposing mixture of talents and 
attributes, he was well liked or despised by other numismatists, depend- 
ing upon the person involved. His personality must have been very com- 
plex. However, without a doubt, he was one of the most important dealers 
on the numismatic scene in from the 1870s until his death in 1899. 

Frossard was born in 1837, near Lake Leman, Switzerland, and came 
to America in 1858. He eventually settled in Brooklyn, where he became 
an instructor at the Boursand Academy to foreign language students in- 
cluding those who spoke French or Italian, but who desired to learn En- 
glish. Conversely, he taught the French and Italian languages to Ameri- 
cans. During the Civil War he enlisted with the 31st New York Volun- 
teers, where he served with distinction, having received several General 
Orders for bravery in battle, and rising from lieutenant to acting colonel. 
For about six months he served at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, as judge 
advocate of a general court martial, reflective of the esteem and trust with 
which his judgment was regarded by his superiors. In action at St. Mary's 
Heights he was wounded, necessitating his resignation from the Army. 
He returned to Brooklyn and continued work as a language teacher, the 
venue being in the Young Men's Christian Association building. Later, he 
established a school at Irvington-on-Hudson, NY. 


Frossard in Numismatics 

In 1872 he was bitten by the coin bug. Being of a literary bent, Frossard 
learned quickly. Before long, he set up a small business at Irvington-on- 
Hudson. His main customer was George W. Merritt, the son of a wealthy 
man who lived nearby in an impressive mansion overlooking the Hudson 
River, which was occupied by financier Jay Gould. 

On September 17, 1875 he issued the one and only issue of The Curi- 
osity Shop and Antiquary, a four-page leaflet that seemed to be shorter 
than its title. In this era, hobbies of all kind were expanding, and many 
different periodicals sprung up, some expiring soon after the first issue. 
However, Frossard’s was meant to be a one-day wonder, for it was “Pub- 
lished in the interests of American Local Archaeology and for the benefit 





| Carl W.A. Carlson, “Garrett, Raymond and the Ellsworth Collection,” 1991. 
2 From the Bowers and Ruddy catalogue, The Celebrated John W: Adams Collection, 198 


2, Also, Carl W.A. Carlson, “Garrett, Raymond and the Ellsworth Collection,” 1991. 


3 Certain information is from “Ellsworths Made Numismatic History,” by Pete Smith, The Numismatist, September 1999. 
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of the Ladies’ Fair of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church,” priced at 10¢, per 
copy, and distributed in connection with a 1,000-item display relating to 
history, titled The Curiosity Shop.’ 

In the same year he became the first editor of J. W. Scott’s Coin Collectors 
Journal, commuting to New York City from his Irvington-on-Hudson 
home. In 1877, thoroughly alienated with J.W. Scott himself (see Scott 
listing for specific information), he left the firm and started in business 
on his own. From then until his passing in 1899, he published many 
articles, issued his outspoken and highly readable Numisma house organ 
(January 1877 to December 1891, comprising 59 issues), and created 
160 auction catalogues, an impressive output by any measure. During his 
career Frossard engaged in numerous feuds with his peers, often rushing 
into print with some opinion or statement of fact without thoroughly check- 
ing it. Had he been a marksman (other than a verbal one), his credo might 
have been: Ready! Fire! Aim! 

His perceived enemies and low-level competitors included the Chap- 
man brothers, Ebenezer Locke Mason, David U. Proskey, J.W. Scott, 
Charles Steigerwalt, and even W. Elliot Woodward, although he was not 
annoyed with all of these people all of the time, just on occasion. There 
were exceptions, as in the case with Scott, for whom his enmity lasted a 
long time. Frossard was always ready to champion the cause of good vs. 
evil, although sometimes he bet on the wrong side, as in the 1880s when 
he steadfastly maintained that criticism that the Mint was making “deli- 
cacies” for numismatists was incorrect. He was proud of his accomplish- 
ments, sometimes too proud, as in his “discovery” of the rare colonial 
Novum Belgium copper which he published, not knowing that W.E. 
Woodward years earlier had described it as a fantasy piece made by young 
C. Wyllys Betts. On such occasions, his verbally battered adversaries such 
as Scott must have grinned broadly. 

A summation of Frossard’s Numisma was given by numismatic book 
dealer Charles Davis:’ “An often acid, often scholarly, always entertaining 
journal with important, although sometimes axe-grinding observations 
on the business practices of his competitors, and invaluable for reports on 
contemporary auctions with notices of overgrading and counterfeits liber- 
ally sprinkled in. Arrows were shot at, among others, Doctor Woodward 
(the apothecary unable to sell the false talisman to the children of Knicker), 
Charley Steigerwalt (the plagiarist with his big journal), Brother Mason 
(the only original Moses in the coin trade), J.W. Scott (the Fulton Street 
octopod), the Chapmans (who produce quarto catalogues with margins 
sufficiently large for corrections), and David U. Proskey (with a level 
head and an India rubber conscience).” 

In 1879 Frossard’s work was published in New York City, titled Mono- 
graph of United States Cents and Half Cents issued between the years 1793 
and 1857: To which is added a table of the principal coins, tokens, jetons, 
medalets, patterns of coinage and Washington pieces, generally classed under 
the head of colonial coins. A contribution to the numismatic history of the 
United States. Unsold copies were later purchased by W. Elliot Wood- 
ward. However, in the meantime, Woodward in his April 1881 catalogue 
roundly criticized the Frossard work as being of no value and containing 
many errors. The coins in the monograph were mainly from the collec- 
tions of George W. Merritt and Lorin G. Parmele. 


Woodward vs. Frossard vs. Smith 
In early 1881, W.E. Woodward was busy in his den in Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, writing descriptions for a sale to be conducted on June 22-23, 
including the Clogston collection of mostly ordinary half cents, but with 
Proofs of 1842, 1843, and 1847, these giving Woodward the opportunity 
for a long dissertation, in the form of a satire on the “Legend of Sleepy 


Hollow,” about Frossard, calling him the Sage of Sleepy Hollow, stating 
that certain of his credentials were false, that he was never a colonel in the 
Civil War, that his former residence in Paris could not be verified, etc. 

Frossard picked up the challenge, writing on October 17, 1881 (pub- 
lished in Numisma the following January): 

“In a former catalogue Mr. Woodward mentions that he knows no 
difference between the original and restrike half cents. You, wishing to 
impart wisdom to all ye mortals who seek it, kindly call his attention to 
the fact that there is really such a thing, and he like a wise man accepts the 
information and imparts it again in his Burton catalogue as though he 
knew it since childhood. Therefore let all give thanks to you and [the 
goddess of our hobby] Numisma! Thanks for good opinion. We lay no 
claim to the discovery of differences in half cents. These have always been 
known and recognized among well posted coin dealers and collectors. 
The greater part of the half-cents were restruck at the Mint at a time when 
the governing officers desired to increase the collection of Washington 
medals at the Mint by exchange, and were coined with that object in view, 
not as is generally supposed for speculative purposes.” 

Harlan P. Smith got into the fray, and in his June 4-5, 1885, catalogue 
of the Douglas Steward Collection, commented on the quality of cents 
there offered, apparently very nice examples, by including this seemingly 
provocative and certainly not necessary comment: “None of these cents 
have been oiled to produce ‘Baltimore Proofs; none have been scoured 
with Irvingtononhudson brick, to make them ‘bright red.”” The “Balti- 
more Proofs” referred to George Massamore of that city, while the “adjec- 
tive” Irvingtononhudson referred, of course, to Frossard. 


A New Arrangement 

In July 1885, the American Journal of Numismatics printed this: 

“Mr. Edouard Frossard has made a business arrangement with Messrs. 
George A. Leavitt & Co., of 787 Broadway, New York (opposite Grace 
Church), and has been placed in charge of the department of Sales of 
Coins and Medals, Postage Stamps, Antiquities, Bric-a-Brac, etc. His 
recent sales have been held at this place, and we hope the connection 
will be mutually pleasant and profitable. His catalogue covers are still a 
shade of red as before, but have taken on a ‘darker, deeper crimson dye’ 
with the change, instead of that delicate pinkish but which used to re- 
mind us of primroses.” 

In April 1887, Frossard was still at the Leavitt premises, advertising: 

“By far the largest stock of fine and rare coins in America. Orders 
for all auction sales in New York carefully executed at lowest possible 
cost, and personal guarantee for 10 per cent commission to $25.00, and 
5 per cent above $25.00. Collections of coins, medals, bronzes, bric-a- 
brac, paper money, autographs, minerals, postage stamps, etc., appraised, 
carefully and promptly catalogued for public auction through the well 
known, old established house, George A. Leavitt & Co. at 12'/2 per cent 
commission, and cost of printing, or through the published lists in 
Numisma at 15 per cent, net on private sales effected. This covers every 
expense; there are absolutely no extras. Special rates for large and valu- 
able collections. Cash advances made.”* 

In January 1888 in Numisma Frossard boasted: 

“A glance at our list of 20 bona fide sales, held since the last issue of 
Numisma, and a knowledge of what has been done by others, disclose the 
fact that during this period we have undertaken, and carried out to a 
successful end, nearly twice as many sales as all other coin dealers in New 
York combined, and this is in the face of the most lively opposition and 
competition. In point of receipts the ‘Boban’ sale alone exceeded the gross 
receipts of all their sales. But as a matter of fact, our capacities for quick 





' Listed by Remy Bourne, American Numismatic Periodicals 1860-1960, Book 1, 1990. 
* Under the description in the catalogue for the Champa Library I, Lot 237. 
* American Journal of Numismatics, April 1887. 
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and accurate work have never yet been fully tested. The Montanye cata- 
logue, H.G. Sampson's best sale, was compiled by us in 16 hours’ unas- 
sisted work;! the Boban catalogue, numbering 1,925 lots, comprising prob- 
ably 20,000 separate objects, took up 22 of our working days, and we 
have frequently catalogued 600 lots of the easy American and Foreign 
coins in two sessions. Just now we are fairly craving for a fine collection of 


American coins. On account of the great dearth in sales these would sell like 
‘hot rolls,’ but where is there such a collection now? Echo answers, “Where?” 
On September 10-13, 1888, a catalogue titled W. Elliot Woodwards One 
Hundred and First Sale. Greek and Roman Coins, with a Superb and Excessively 
Rare Collection of Pattern Coins of the United States, Assay Medals, etc. Also a Fine 
Numismatic Library. 1,557 numbered lots, contained the notation “catalogued 
by W. Elliot Woodward, assisted by Ed. Frossard, Esq., of New York City,” 
Apparently, the old rift between the two dealers had been patched. 


A Rare “1804/3” Dollar 

In 1892, Frossard had an encounter with an “1804” dollar in his cata- 
logue of the April 13-14 offering of the A.H. Saltmarsh Collection, Lot 290, 
an “1804/3 silver dollar,” which he described in part: “On account of the 
peculiar mingling of the figures 4 and 3, and also because the obverse die 
cracked, it is probable that very few specimens of this dollar were struck at 
the Mint; at any rate, but two are known at the present time. This one, 
which for 20 years before it fell into the hands of Mr. Saltmarsh was owned 
by Milton Chase, of Haverhill, Mass., and the one in the cabinet of John 
Haigh, Esq., of Somerville, Mass.” The coin was fake. 

In 1893, a monograph by Frossard and W.W. Hays, Varieties of United 
States Cents of the Year 1794, Described and Illustrated, was published (a 
revised edition was published years later in 1910 by Elder and Gilbert). 
At another Frossard sale, on December 19, 1894, the cataloguer and Ly- 
man H. Low engaged in fisticuffs, rolling around on the floor (see discus- 
sion under Low biography below). 

In January 1895 in The Numismatist, Augustus G. Heaton described 
a Visit: 

“In New York City on 14th Street was to be found Ed. Frossard,” who 
was described as “rather a large middle-aged man of smooth shaven, pleas- 
ant face.” His dealership was not particularly impressive and consisted 
simply of a desk and small safe in the office of an insurance company, 
however he “has generally some choice pieces to show and often more or 
less of some collection entrusted to him to be catalogued and sold. He 
issues at intervals a sheet entitled Nuwmisma that has a wide correspon- 
dence regarding coins, curios, and objects of historic interest.” 


Decline and Fadeout 

Toward the end of his career, Frossard apparently succumbed to financial 
temptation and became involved in a large fraud to create and sell fake memo- 
rabilia which he attributed to well-known American artist John Trumbull.” 

In 1899, his 14-page monograph, Franco-American Jetons. Fully De- 
scribed and Illustrated, was published. On April 14 of the same year, Frossard 
died at his home in Brooklyn, where he had lived in recent years. 

His business was taken over by the younger of his two sons, also named 
Ed. Frossard. The family reputation, already in decline, was not helped by 
this notice in The Numismatist, April 1902: 

“For many years the name of Ed. Frossard stood for all that was hon- 
orable and good in the numismatic world. When he died, a few years 
since, it was hoped and believed that his son, by the same name, who 
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continued the business, would prove a worthy son of an honored sire. In 
this hope disappointment has been our portion. Early in the year grave 
reports as to Mr. Frossard’s business methods were current, and it was 
reported that he had gone south on account of his health, then stories of 
defalcation came thick and fast and other charges were laid at his door. 
Particulars were difficult to obtain, and even at the present time we do 
not know all, and yet enough. As near as can be ascertained he leaves 
behind an indebtedness as follows: S.H. & H. Chapman $805, C.G. Moritz 
about $300, A.R. Frey about $245. Hesslein $40, Luther B. Tuthill $15, 
W.T.R. Marvin—a large printing bill—amount unknown to us, for rent 
and smaller amounts about $100. We are informed that civil and criminal 
warrants have been issued for his arrest as soon as he can be located.” 


FULLERTON, Mrs. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1950) 


Mrs. Fullerton, the daughter of Henry P. Graves, bid on this coin for 
her father at Parke-Bernet Galleries where it was included in an auction sale. 


GARRETT, John Work 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1923) 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1923-1942) 


A son of famous numismatist T. Harrison Garrett, John Work Gar- 
rett acquired in 1919 from his brother Robert one of the most outstand- 
ing collections of United States coins ever assembled. Formed by his fa- 
ther during the two decades preceding his death in 1888, the collection 
was subsequently added to by Robert. 

John Work Garrett developed an intense interest in coins, paralleling 
that of his father, and on March 7, 1923, was co-purchaser with Wayte 
Raymond of the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection for $100,000. 
Garrett's wife (née Alice Warder) signed a check for $50,000; the other 
$50,000 was provided by Raymond.’ 

His career was with the American diplomatic service, last serving as 
ambassador to Italy. Garrett also collected books and art objects, all of which 
he bequeathed together with his mansion home, Evergreen House, to The 
Johns Hopkins University, which passed to the university after his death on 
June 26, 1942, at the age of 70. The provision was made that his widow 
could live there for the remainder of her life, which extended to 1952. The 
second floor hall included a row of photographs inscribed to Garrett by 
various United States presidents. The library included an original elephant 
folio set of Audubon’s The Birds of America, while his autograph collection 
included a complete set of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1979 Q. David Bowers wrote a book, The History of United States 
Coinage as Illustrated by the Garrett Collection, based upon the Garrett fam- 
ily holdings. In the process, with the aid of David and Susan Tripp, the 
writer combed through thousands of papers of the Garrett family preserved 
by The Johns Hopkins University, making copies of over 4,000 of them. 
Various coins from the Garrett Collection were sold by Stack’s (1976), Bowers 
and Ruddy Galleries (a series of four sales 1979-1 981, totaling $25,000,000, 
setting a record for the most valuable coin collection ever auctioned; which 
endured until the remainder of the Eliasberg Collection of American coins 
was sold 1996-7), and Numismatic Fine Arts (1980s). 





| The Montanye catalogue, or at least the material described, had merit of continuing worth, for a century later in | 
rating. * In March 1892 an article about Frossard in The Numismatist had a variation: “He catalogued the Montanye Co 


48 hours from the moment he sat down to write the description of the first number, to the finish. 
rossard’s offering of this “collection” of Trumbull material, in two separate sales, a “massive, 


2 John W. Adams, 1982, p. 69, notes that a later Princeton scholar called F 


982 numismatic bibliophile John W. Adams assigned it an “A” 
llection, comprising 1,200 lots, sold by H.G. Sampson, ‘within 


deliberate fraud.” 


A fixed price list in 1894 offered 193 “works” of Trumbull; other “Trumbull memorabilia and relics” appeared in an auction on March 19-20, 1896. 


3 Carl W.A. Carlson, “Garrett, Raymond and the Ellsworth Collection,” 1991. 
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GARRETT, Robert 
1804 $1 No. 10 (after 1888-1919) 


Robert Garrett, a son of T. Harrison Garrett, became heir to his father’s 
coin collection. Robert was a participant in the Olympic Games held in 
Athens in 1896 and became a medalist in that contest. 

The Garrett coin collection was stored at his office in downtown Bal- 
timore. In 1904, shortly before a great fire which ravaged the downtown 
district, he fortuitously transferred the collection as a loan exhibit to 
Princeton, where it remained until he traded the coins to his brother John 
Work Garrett in 1919, in exchange for art objects. 

Robert seemed to have relatively little collecting spirit, although dur- 
ing the early twentieth century he bought a few coins from Henry Chap- 
man and others. His custody of the collection was a regency, an interreg- 
num, between two great numismatists—his father, T. Harrison Garrett, 


and his brother, John Work Garrett. 


GARRETT, Thomas Harrison 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1883-1888; later in estate) 


T. Harrison Garrett began his collecting interest as a student at 
Princeton in the 1860s, with a New Jersey copper being among his first 
acquisitions. A man from the wealthy family that controlled the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, he eagerly collected books, autographs, prints, 
and other items, keeping and enjoying them at Evergreen House on North 
Charles Street in Baltimore. 

In the 1880s he was especially active, with Baltimore dentist and rare 
coin dealer Dr. George Massamore representing him at sales under vari- 
ous pseudonyms including “Hotchkiss,” “South,” and “Harrison.” Many 
collectors, particularly advanced ones, kept knowledge of their holdings 
and their needs a secret, thus hoping to acquire desired pieces at a lower 
price than would be the case if it had been known that they were missing 
from their cabinets. In 1885, his collection, which by that time had an 
1804 dollar and the unique hallmark-on-breast 1787 Brasher doubloon, 
was considered to be second in importance only to that of Lorin G. 
Parmelee. In actuality, Garrett’s collection was much broader and included 
world and ancient coins as well as tokens and medals, while Parmelee 
mainly concentrated on obtaining one of each date (but not mintmark 
varieties) of federal coinage. In the same year he acquired en bloc the James 
L. Claghorn collection of over 30,000 prints, paying the then remarkable 
figure of $150,000 for it. 

In 1888, Garrett died in a boating accident in Chesapeake Bay, thus 
cutting short the career of a remarkable numismatist and leaving a family 
to mourn his passing. His collection passed to one of his sons, Robert, 
who in 1919 traded it to another son, John Work Garrett. 


GLENDINING & CO. 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1917) 


Messrs. Glendining & Co., Ltd., 7 Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, 
W., London, England, fine art and rare coin auctioneers, sold the Charles 
A. Watters Collection in 1917. The 1804 dollar was sold as Part II of 
the Watters Collection, June 14-15, 1917, with lot viewing two days 
prior to the sale. The sale was held in the firm’s headquarters adjoining 
the Oxford Circus Station. 

Decades later, Glendining was purchased by the old-time London 
auction house, Phillips. 


GOLDBERG, IRA, LARRY, AND MARK 


See Superior Galleries. 


GOLDMAN, Kenneth 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1998) 


Born in Winthrop, Massachusetts, on June 10, 1953, Kenneth 
Goldman entered numismatics as a teenager. Soon he became a familiar 
figure at coin auctions and shows, in the process handling many rare and 
valuable pieces. Today, he remains as a dealers’ dealer and, often, as a 
collectors’ representative at numismatic sales and other events. His per- 
sonal interests include automata figures, automata snuffboxes and auto- 
matic musical instruments, with a particular source of pride being a large 
Welte orchestrion that once entertained visitors to Nidd Hall, a large 
English country house. 


GRANBERG, Henry Olson 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1908 to ?) 


A Coin Trader 

Born in 1861, he was known as H.O. Granberg when he became 
an adult. In 1884 he married. When Granberg first became interested 
in coins is not known, but in March 1904 he signed on as a member of 
the American Numismatic Association. He moved quickly after that 
point, and in 1907 he was elected to the ANA Board of Governors, 
later becoming president of the group. A resident of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, Granberg was a horse trader, so to speak, and was involved in 
many businesses, mostly of an entrepreneurial nature, such as gold 
mining and real estate. At one time he offered to be the financial backer 
if Theophile E. Leon, Chicago numismatist, would open a coin com- 
pany (which Leon did later, but with Virgil Brand as the angel). He 
enjoyed buying, selling, and trading coins, often buying several of a 
rarity, sometimes building a collection, tiring when completion was 
achieved, and then selling it. His sources were varied and included 
Silas C. Stevens (Chicago), Leon (Chicago), Ben G. Green (Chicago), 
B. Max Mehl (Fort Worth, Texas), and the eastern dealers (Elder and 
the Chapmans, among others). 

Circa 1909, William H. Woodin received “several crates” of pat- 
terns from the Mint as the aftermath of the J. W. Haseltine and his part- 
ner Stephen K. Nagy deal involving the pair of 1877 pattern $50 coins 
at $10,000 each. It was recalled years later by F.C.C. Boyd that Edgar 
H. Adams, Woodin’s “point man” in the buying and selling of coins, 
selected from the Woodin bonanza a collection of patterns comprising 
“one each of the leftovers, and [made] another sale to H.O. Granberg, 
this one at $100,000.”! 

In 1914, while visiting a mine in Colorado, Granberg was whipped 
by a belt that flew offa pulley and knocked him into a pit. It took him 
several years to recover fully. In 1915 he was elected president of the 
ANA, but someone else might better have been chosen, for he did 
little to advance the interests of the group, membership declined, and 
many people became disaffected. In fairness it should be mentioned 
that the World War had broken out in Europe in August 1914, and 
during his term as ANA president, including re-election in 1916, 
America was keeping an eye on the war, not on numismatics. There 
were many distractions, including rampant inflation in the economy. 
Further, Granberg was still suffering from his injury and had to hobble 
around with a cane. 





' Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter 211 (June 25, 1980), quoting recollections of F,C.C. Boyd. * Also see note under the biography of Stephen K. Nagy. 
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Two 1804 Dollars 


While Granberg was the owner of a real 1804 Class III silver dollar, 
he also owned a fake, which sometimes he exhibited without stating its 
true nature; in 1937 ina letter to The Numismatist he said that it was real. 
Meantime, he probably forgot that the same dollar had been consigned to 
B. Max Mehl for sale on July 14, 1913, under title of Catalogue of the 
Large and Valuable Collection of United States Coins of Mr. H.O. Granberg. 
Mehl, who came to love the 1804 dollar above all other coin varieties 
(although the 1913 Liberty Head nickel mounted a challenge), gave nearly 
three pages to displaying it, but, alas, it was a fake and was withdrawn. 
Perhaps this “1804” dollar was possessed with an aura that caused people 
to forget about it, as years later when interviewed for a national magazine 
in 1949, Mehl stated unequivocally that during his entire career he had 
never been fooled by a fake—not even once!' Also included in Mehl’ 
1913 sale of Granberg’s coins were rare (and authentic) Gobrecht coins, 
the rare 1884 trade dollar and even rarer 1885, the 1873-CC dime with- 
out arrows at date (unique, but not so realized at the time), and more. The 
1885 trade dollar was the first to appear at public auction sale. 

Granberg’s coins appeared in certain other auction catalogues over the 
years, including in 1915 (sale by U.S. Coin Co. with the offering under 
the name of “A Prominent American”), 1918 (S. Hudson Chapman), and 
1919 (two sales by Mehl). Granberg died on May 30, 1947, by which 
time he had been inactive in the hobby for a decade. In the 1990s, numis- 
matist Mark Ferguson made available to researchers certain papers once 
owned by Granberg. 


GRAVES, Henry P. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1950-1952, estate until 1954) 


Graves, who had collected coins for many years, died in 1952. Two 
auctions featuring Graves’ coins were held by Stack’s, one on April 8-10, 
1954, and the other on May 7 of the same year. 


GREEN, Charles Elmore and Ruth 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1945) 


Charles E. Green was born in McGregor, Texas, on April 7, 1894. He 
married Ruth Scrivner in 1926. “Charlie,” who became a well-known Chi- 
cago rare coin dealer, traded as “R. Green,” from Ruth, his wife. Typically, 
advertisements were in the name of R. Green, and she sometimes counter- 
signed invoices, but he made purchases and when selling set the asking 
prices. Injured in World War I, he spent five years in a veteran’s hospital. 
Afterward, he had difficulty walking and received monthly compensation 
from the government. After an accident in Milwaukee in August 1950, he 
was usually confined to a wheelchair and thus did not travel widely. 

In January 1933 he offered a booklet for sale, Mint Records of U.S. 
Coins 1793-1931, Inclusive, which listed the number of pieces struck of all 
United States coins. Numerous facts given were not available in any other 
current publication. This achieved a ready sale with collectors and was 
used by many, including by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 

About 1935 he became active as a rare coin dealer. 

From the 1930s until his death on December 21, 1955, he did an 
active in-person business with Chicago area collectors and also enjoyed 
an active mail order trade. 


He was pleased with his relationship with Charles Frederick Childs and 
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used C.F, Childs & Co., America’s longest-established dealer in federal se- 
curities, and in his advertising mentioned Childs as a business reference. 
During the 1940s and 1950s, Green supplied many gold coins to the Childs 
Collection, particularly those of the $10 and $20 denominations. Apart 
from his regular commercial activities, Charles E. Green took a fancy to the 
low-mintage 1886 quarter dollars and for a long period of time hoarded as 
many Proofs as he could find. 

The location of the Green business in Chicago varied over the years. In 
1942 the address was 1340 Bryn Mawr Avenue, changing by year's end to 
the Green residence at 413 Blackhawk Street. Significantly, in autumn 1944 
the Green office was in the Board of Trade Building at 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, the same structure that contained the offices of C.F. Childs & 
Co. In 1945, it was a mark of high accomplishment when the Greens pur- 
chased the Virgil Brand specimen of the 1804 Class I dollar, held it in their 
inventory briefly, then sold it into the Childs Collection. By spring 1947, 
the Greens were back at 413 Blackhawk Street. Later addresses include 220 
South State Street in 1951 and 180 West Washington Street in 1953. 

Correspondence preserved by the descendants of Walter H. Childs 
reveals that on October 2, 1955, R. Green wrote Miss M.A. Partridge, an 
employee of C.F. Childs & Company, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, stating that she had on hand six $20 pieces: 1877-S VF, 1880-S EF, 
1883-S Fine, 1893-S EF, 1895-S Fine, and 1903-S VF. A notation on the 
letter notes that the Childs Collection already contained an 1880-S, but 
the others were needed for dates. At the time the Childs Collection had 
very little in the way of high denomination gold, for in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries Walter H. Childs had not acquired $10 and 
$20 coins. At the same time Green included this message: “Our house is 
coming along nicely. We could move in right now but our rent is paid 
until the end of October at both the office and residence so we have not 
hurried. Wish you would honor us by dropping in sometime. Or, better 
still, we will drive you out. The address is 6323 North LaCrosse Avenue, 
Chicago. That is between Cicero and Edens highway and half block south 
of Devon Avenue. We will not use the address in any of our ads. We plan 
to use a P.O. box number. You will notice it in the next Nummismatist. It is 
P.O. Box 284, Skokie, IL, just a seven-minute drive from our home.” 

After Charles’ death on December 21, 1955, his wife Ruth continued 
the business for a few years (she passed away on February 10, 1979). 


GREEN, Edward Howland Robinson, Col. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1933-1936; estate to circa 1943) 


Green Enjoys Life 

Green, usually listed as Col. E.H.R. Green, was born in London on 
August 22, 1868. His interest in coin collecting may have been derived 
from his mother, Hetty Green, who was popularly known as “The Witch 
of Wall Street.” By clever trading over a long period of years Hetty amassed 
a fortune, while living in relative penury. Old-time dealer Thomas L. El- 
der recalled seeing her “when she had a small room in a plain house in 
Hoboken, N.J.”? After his mother died, Edward inherited her fortune and 
enjoyed a life of luxury mixed with dissipation, asa roué and hoarder. On 
July 10, 1917, he married one of his favorite “ladies of the night,” the 
beautiful redhead Mabel E. Harlow. 

Col. Green once sent Elder $5 for some catalogues, but never was 
a client. Meanwhile, Green was a good customer of Elmer Sears, D.C. 
Wismer, Henry Chapman, and others.’ B. Max Mehl had heard of 


Green's interest in collecting, and sent him coin catalogues gratis for 





| Also see The Numismatist, November 1933, which included “Mr. Meh! Discovers an 1804 Half Dollar,” a detailed report from the Texas dealer, who stated that he had acquired ei 
authentic example of this date. Earlier, the only known half dollars dated 1804 were those in overdated form, 1805/4. Alas, numismatic students with knowledge greater than Mehl’s 


would subsequently prove that his “1804” half dollar was made by carefully tooling away the “5” from a regular “1805/4.” 


2 Recollection of Thomas L. Elder, Hobbies, February 1943. 
3 Ibid. 
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six years, until in 1921 Green responded with a purchase, after which 
he did much business with Mehl. 

During the period from World War I to the early 1930s, Green bought 
aggressively in many areas, including boats, railroad equipment, stamps 
(he was the buyer for the only known 100-subject sheet of 1918 24¢ air- 
mail inverts), all five of the known 1913 Liberty Head nickels, and as 
many as seven of the rare 1838-O half dollars. Walter Breen commented:! 
“When Col. Green inherited his mother’s millions, he became a collector 
of (among other things) railroad cars, pornographic films; and among his 
immense numismatic holdings was a hoard of over 200 Uncirculated 1796 
quarter dollars, of which at least 100 were more or less prooflike—their 
fields more mirrorlike than on the others. Abe Kosoffand André DeCoppet 
dispersed many of these to date and type collectors during the 1940s.” It 
is believed that Kosoff acquired the Green coins through Philadelphia 
dealer James G. Macallister; accounts vary. In his memoirs, Kosoff re- 
called “that there were about 100 pieces, possibly a few more or less.” 
Separately, in a conversation with the present writer, June 27, 1996, John 
J. Ford, Jr., stated that in the 1940s he had inspected the quarters when 
they were part of the Green estate, but that Macallister had bought them. 

For all his activity, Green gave little back to numismatics, and con- 
tributed nothing to scholarship or to the enjoyment of other collectors. 

In the early 1930s he had residences at Star Island, Florida, and South 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, where he enjoyed his collecting hobbies as 
well as boating and operating his own amateur radio station. 


A Remarkable Collection is Dispersed 

On June 8, 1936, Green died at Lake Placid, New York, where he had 
been living at the Lake Placid Club. His death was due to a “complication of 
diseases.” After his death it took eight armored trucks to haul his valuables to 
safekeeping. His estate was handled by the Chase Bank, New York City. The 
appraisal of the numismatic portion of his estate was done by F.C.C. Boyd of 
New York City in 1938 and 1939, and a value of $1,240,299 was assigned to 
them (as compared to $1,298,448 assigned to his stamps by another appraiser). 

Eric P. Newman, a law student in St. Louis, desired to obtain a rare Re- 
funding Certificate issued in the 1860s, bearing the imprint of St. Louis as a 
federal depository, and wrote to the Chase Bank to see if he could buy the 
Green specimen. He was advised that this was not possible, but it was possible 
to buy a group of currency in which the St. Louis rarity would be included! 
This opened the door to many purchases, which were originated by Newman 
and of which unwanted coins and notes were then sold through Burdette G. 
Johnson, St. Louis dealer.” Included were 19 prooflike examples of the 1796 
quarter dollar (see above) which Newman purchased in 1943. Much (but not 
all) of Green's paper money was stored in chemically active cellulose holders 
which caused them to become brittle and deteriorate. Thousands of dollars in 
face value of uncut sheets of small-size federal notes were stored separately and 
remained in Uncirculated condition. There was little market for the sheets, and 
the Chase National Bank turned them over to the New York Federal Reserve 


Bank for face value.’ Fortunately, Col. Green’ coins were preserved with care. 


GUTTAG BROTHERS 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1924) 


The Good Times of the 1920s 
The glory days of the Guttag Brothers in the coin business were in the 
1920s, although one of the brothers, Julius (life dates: November 1884 to 





' Walter Breens Complete Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins, 1988, p. 337. 


March 27, 1962), was active for years thereafter. The brothers maintained 
an office and later their own building in the financial district of New York 
City where they traded in stocks and bonds, bought and sold foreign 
money, and maintained an inventory of rare coins. Julius was the numis- 
matist, while Henry, although having some knowledge on the subject, 
was very much in the background. 

In 1920 they took a fancy to 1893 Isabella quarter dollars, some 
undistributed quantities of which were still in pockets here and there 
in the market, and offered to pay $45 per hundred, perhaps consid- 
ered to be a “round lot” by these securities traders. “We are quantity 
dealers,” a tag line in an advertisement noted. In 1921 their numis- 
matic interest took a giant leap, and the brothers published the 112- 
page work, Rare Coins of the United States, giving prices paid for coins 
wanted, a take-off on what B. Max Mehl was doing (Mehl in turn had 
copied others including Henry Ahlborn). During the decade, Guttags 
Coin Bulletin was sent to collectors. 

In 1924 the brothers, at 16-18 Exchange Place, New York City, 
reprinted Lyman H. Low’s 1899 book, Hard Times Tokens, a guide to 
the series; and a new reference, Civil War Tokens and Tradesmeni Cards, 
listing 6,000 varieties of Civil War store cards, 600 Patriotic tokens, 
and 16 plates. A review of the August 1924 ANA Convention held in 
Cleveland noted: “Dr. George Hetrich, of Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, 
was present for a day and appeared much pleased in knowing that the 
catalogue of Civil War tokens he has compiled and is publishing with 
the assistance of Julius Guttag, is about ready to be issued. Each of 
them had an advance copy of the book, which they passed around for 
inspection. It is a large volume and illustrates practically every type of 
Civil War token. The catalogue is arranged by states and is the first 
work of its kind to the published. It should prove a valuable aid to 
collectors interested in Civil War tokens.” 

Although Julius Guttag was a well-to-do man (and lived in the fash- 
ionable suburb of New Rochelle, “45 minutes from Broadway”), he en- 
joyed dabbling with New Jersey copper cents, Civil War tokens, and other 
numismatic byways at a time when other men of means might have pre- 
ferred expensive gold rarities. Julius was also very active in the promotion 
of the coin hobby, and in 1923 started the annual “Coin Week” promo- 
tion, which was managed by the ANA. 

In 1924 the Guttag Brothers demonstrated their financial clout: “We 
are prepared to take care of collections appraised by us at $10,000 or 
more, and shall be pleased to answer any inquiries from those interested.” 
In 1925 the firm published a 20-page study, “New Jersey Cents,” illus- 
trating the varieties with excellent line drawings. In 1927, the brothers 
issued Coins of the Americas. Part 1, United States. Part I, Mexico, Central 
and South America and West Indies. \n the same year, on October 21-22, a 
foray was made into the auction field via what proved to be the firm’s only 
sale, described in Catalogue of Auction Sale of Rare and Valuable Coins to be 
held at the offices of Guttag Bros. 


Then Came 1929 

In December 1929, the final issue of Guttags Coin Bulletin was 
published, this being two months after the Black Friday crash on Wall 
Street that initiated the Depression. As most of the assets of the Guttag 
Brothers were tied up in securities, the brothers suffered. The situa- 
tion went from bad to worse, as the value of stocks declined. All told, 
losses of $9 million were said to have been sustained. The brothers 
exited the coin business in 1930 and parted business company. Julius 





? Personal reminiscence of Eric P. Newman, testimonial dinner honoring him as Numismatist of the Year, held by the American Numismatic Society at the Explorers Club, New York 


City, October 25, 1996. 

> Cf. correspondence preserved by the C.F. Childs family. 
4 The Numismatist, October 1924. 

> The Numismatist, November 1924. 
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kept the building in Coenties Alley near Stone Street, while Henry 
moved to a Wall Street office.' 

Julius maintained his interest in numismatics and was especially 
proud of owning a full set of 7he Numismatist from the first year of 
issue, 1888, to the present. 

In 1935 he stole a march on all other dealers and on the collecting 
community as well by going to Hudson, New York, and buying in one fell 
swoop the entire issue of Hudson Tercentenary commemorative half dol- 
lars, of which only 10,000 had been minted. The official distributor, a bank 
in Hudson, was afraid that at the retail price of $1 each, the institution 
would be “stuck” with thousands of unsold pieces, thus they gladly sold 
them to Guttag, and for a slight discount. The buyer had a field day as the 
price immediately jumped to $4, then $5 each! In 1938 Julius Guttag helped 
with the distribution of the New Rochelle commemorative half dollar which 
had been the brainchild of the Westchester County Coin Club. 

In 1940 he took a liking to the up-and-coming dealer Abe Kosoff, and 
consigned many items from his library to be sold at auction, this event 
taking place on August 6 and becoming the first of dozens of sales to be 
conducted by Kosoff. Later, Kosoff sold many additional coins and books 
for Guttag. In the 1940s, before his death, Julius Guttag sold his Civil War 
token collection to Maryland dealer John Zug, who in July 1946 advertised 
it for sale, noting that it comprised 5,600 varieties including 80 silver, 100 
gilt, 890 brass, 220 white metal, 190 copper-nickel, 210 nickel or German 
silver, 120 zinc, and 30 lead, with the balance in copper or bronze, and was 


mounted in 15 books filled with “National” album pages.’ 


HALE, John N. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1890-1897, later his family) 


John N. Hale lived in Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, and was an active 
collector in the late nineteenth century. Upon his passing, his will pro- 


vided that his prized 1804 dollar go to his friend, R.H. Mull. 


HALPERIN, James 
See Heritage Galleries. 


HAMRICK, John 
See World Wide Coin Investments, Ltd. 


HANKS, Larry 
See Pullen & Hanks. 


HASELTINE, John W., Capt. 


1804 $1 No. 10 (1875, 1883) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1875-1876) 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1877, 1883, 1890) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1870s-1908) 


Overview of Haseltine 
More than any other single individual, Capt. J.W. Haseltine was front 
row center in the dispersal, popularization of, and knowledge concerning 
the 1804 Class III dollar. However, among those who have studied or worked 
with 1804 dollars over a long period of time, his legacy of useful information 
is among the least valued. Haseltine knew much, but told little. His father- 


in-law, William Idler, seems to have established a pipeline into the Coining 
Department of the Philadelphia Mint by 1860, and in the next decade many 
rarities came to him—patterns, restrikes, and other delicacies that other 
dealers and collectors could not buy, except through Idler. His daughter 
married Haseltine, and through business and family connections the pipe- 
line was continued and all secrets were well kept. So far as is known, Hasel- 
tine was the marketing outlet for all 1801-2-3 Proof “restrike” dollars and, 
likely, all 1804 Class III dollars as well. In addition, Haseltine seems to have 
been the distributor for Mint-made electrotypes of the 1804 dollar. 


The Early Years 

John W. Haseltine was born in Philadelphia on September 6, 1838, 
and would live there for the rest of his life. At age 16 he was a clerk in a 
book store, and thereafter was in the boot and shoe business. In April 
1861, while Haseltine was in New Orleans, the Civil War was ignited by 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter. He hurried back to Philadelphia and 
helped raise a company of volunteer soldiers, later becoming a captain in 
the 2nd Pennsylvania Cavalry. He saw action in several battles and was 
wounded several times, with injuries sustained at Deep Bottom, near Rich- 
mond, on August 16, 1864, necessitating his return home. 

After the Civil War he dabbled in numismatics as a collector and formed 
a modest cabinet. Meanwhile, he earned his living as a commercial artist 
and, later, as the secretary and treasurer of several mining companies. Late 
in the decade he was a partner of Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., in Mason & 
Co., and his collection was auctioned by Mason on November 16-17, 1869. 
In the same year his visage appeared on a page titled “Mason's Photographic 
Gallery of Coin Collectors of the United States, No. 1,” published in Masons 
Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, but the relationship proved short-lived. 

Late in the year 1869, Haseltine decided to go into the coin business 
on his own, and set up a store in Philadelphia. 


The Auctions 

On April 12, 1870, he held his first auction sale, featuring the con- 
signment of his father-in-law William Idler. The items were described in 
a booklet 16 pages in size, titled Catalogue of a Private Collection of Coins, 
Medals and United States Pattern Pieces. 

On June 15, 1872, he penned a letter to the American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics, noting that he had recently purchased two 1783-dated Nova 
Constellatio silver coins from Rathmel Wilson, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, these having been found in the desk of the late Charles Thomson, 
secretary of the Continental Congress. These were subsequently featured 
in Haseltine’s auction of December 18, 1872. At the time Haseltine’s store 
was at 512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

From 1870 to 1898, Haseltine turned out over 80 auction catalogues, 
some with modest content, others of great importance. During the same 
period he dabbled in mining stocks and for a time supervised his brother's 
art gallery in Philadelphia (and possibly had a hand in operating the New 
York City branch as well). 

In 1874, through a connection involving Dr. Edward Maris and en- 
graver Robert Lovett, Jr., Haseltine came into possession of Lovett’ 1861- 
dated dies for the Confederate States of America cent. He made an ar- 
rangement with his friend J. Colvin Randall and local diesinker Peter L. 
Krider whereby restrikes were made in bronze (55 pieces), silver (12), and 
gold (several, perhaps as many as seven). The die is said to have broken on 
the 55th bronze impression, ending the project. No restrikes had been 
made in copper-nickel, thus preserving the integrity of the originals. 

From 1875 to 1878 he employed two local youngsters, S. Hudson 
Chapman and his younger brother Henry, who learned the coin trade 
with enthusiasm, departing in the latter year to start their own business. 





| Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter | (February 8, 1967). 


2 George J. Fuld, Spring 1996, In the Journal of the Civil War Token Society, “The Disposition of Major Civil War Token Collections.” 
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Friends at the Mint 

Concerning his activities circa 1876, Henry Russell Drowne later remi- 
nisced: “John W. Haseltine of Philadelphia I used to see occasionally at 
sales of United States coins in New York, and also called on him in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, when I acquired a Pine Tree shilling and some Centen- 
nial medals. At one time he seemed to do quite a large business, and evi- 
dently had friends connected with the United States Mint.”! 

It is significant to note that an 1876 fixed-price list, Catalogue of 
United States and Foreign Coins, Medals, &c., listed under “Electrotypes” 
this: “1804. United States dollar. Silver plated. $4.00.” It is likely that 
these came from the nearby Philadelphia Mint, although no documen- 
tation has been located.’ 

In Numisma, January 1880, Ed. Frossard noted: “Messrs. Haseltine and 
Randall of Philadelphia are now engaged in a descriptive list of the United 
States silver dollars, half dollars, and quarters, a work for which their long 
experience and thorough knowledge of the subject eminently qualifies them. 
Mr. Haseltine informs us that the work will describe minutely all the known 
varieties...” In March 1880 Frossard noted that Haseltine commented the 
work was “progressing favorably, and that orders for copies are coming in 
from every quarter.” The “Catalogue of John W. Haseltine’s TYPE 
TABLE...” was published in 1881 and bears on the cover the notation, 
“catalogue by John W. Haseltine” with no mention of Randall. In his auc- 
tion catalogue for his June 29-July 1, 1885 sale, W. Elliot Woodward, who 
was always quite free with his opinions, noted this: “In the collection of 
American silver coins following there are no duplicates; each piece is dis- 
tinctly different, and the differences are very briefly noted.... In a private 
letter Mr. Randall writes me: “The idea of a correct work on types and 
varieties of United States silver dollars, halves and quarters, originated with 
me. H{aseltine] and myself were to publish the work together, but without 
any consultation whatever with me, he issued for his own benefit what he 
styles the Type-Table Catalogue.” This catalogue served as the standard 
reference on these series until well into the twentieth century. [This com- 
mentary is repeated below under the biography of Randall. ] 

About 1907 he placed a hitherto unknown coin variety, an 1884 trade 
dollar, in his shop window, with a price of $37.50 on it. A dealer came by, 
saw it, wanted to buy it for less, but could not, and went away. He came 
back the next day, and Haseltine said he had sold it.” 


Haseltine on Haseltine 

On September 29, 1908, in an address at the ANA Convention in 
Philadelphia, Haseltine, introduced by Henry Chapman, related that he 
had first collected coins in 1846, at the age of 8, when he took a Fugio, a 
New Jersey, and a Connecticut cent from his brother's collection and spent 
them for candy. “A sharp impression upon my reverse executed by my 
father cured me temporarily from being a numismatist at that period.” 
Further: “I frequently bought a cake for a half cent, and paying one cent, 
received a half cent in change. Spanish and Mexican dollars (but only 
those with pillars on them) passed for the same value as our silver dollars. 

“Some time about 1867 I made my first collection of coins consisting of 
dollars, cents, some half cents, and a sprinkling of colonials. A short time 
afterward I sold my collection, and the remunerative price I received in- 
duced me to deal in coins in addition to my other business at the time. It is 
well known to all numismatists the delight one experiences in finding a rare 
coin or new variety, obtained sometimes for trifles; or the discovery of a 
unique coin, though not always without considerable trouble.” Further into 
his reminiscences he commented: “Another of my discoveries were the Chap- 
man brothers, Messrs. S.H. and Henry Chapman, who came to my employ 
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when my business had increased so much that I needed assistance. I taught 
them the rudiments, but such apt pupils they were, that when I temporarily 
left the business they carried it on with a vim. Prices soared; new collectors 
came into the field who ‘must have them,’ as they say, not only as dealers, 
but as numismatists they have done a great good for the science.” 

Haseltine went on to recall that when territorial gold coins could be 
purchased for face value he consigned many such pieces to the melting 
pot, “because no one would give even five percent over the intrinsic value.” 

Among amusing anecdotes, the pioneer numismatist stated that at 
least 500 persons had told him they had 1804 silver dollars. Then he 
told the following: 

“One of the old-time dealers, and also a collector, was the late Mr. 
William Idler of this city, at the time when Mr. Cogan was also a dealer in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Idler was my father-in-law, and he was very reticent 
about his collection. He would seldom show his coins, even for sale. This 
was partly caused by the fear that the many pattern and experimental 
coins that he possessed might be seized. Hence the many remarkable pieces 
that have been found in his collection. Some were not known prior to his 
death, to be in existence, including the 1884 trade dollar and some unique 
United States gold pieces.” On another subject Haseltine expounded: “I 
have been asked to say something about the 1804 dollar, but the pros and 
cons about this interesting subject are so many, the subject is so vast, that 
I must defer any considerable remarks upon it until I consider the time 
more propitious. I will say this much, that somewhere about 1867, or as 
near as I can remember about the time of the explosion at the United 
States Mint, where so many of the old dies were displaced from where 
they were packed away, I saw the 1804 dollar dies.”* 


With Nagy and Woodin 

In the first decade of the twentieth century J. W. Haseltine was asso- 
ciated in business with his protégé and disciple, Stephen K. Nagy in the 
selling of many rarities, among which were previously unknown 1884 
and 1885 trade dollars, two hitherto unknown 1876 $20 gold patterns, 
and two different varieties of gold 1877 $50 patterns. Much could be 
said about the partnership of Haseltine and Nagy during this decade, 
with others drawn into the narrative as well, these including Edgar H. 
Adams, arguably the foremost numismatic student of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, and Adams’ friend and client, William H. Woo- 
din, a wealthy industrialist who many years later was secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States (but had to resign for health reasons after 
a short tenure). Woodin liked patterns and had the money to buy what- 
ever he saw. In his lifetime he acquired a massive holding, including 
many duplicates. Perhaps the most famous incident involving Hasel- 
tine, Nagy, Woodin, and quite possibly Adams, concerned the two unique 
pattern $50 pieces dated 1877, which the two Philadelphia numismatic 
partners acquired from the curator of the Mint Collection and sold to 
Woodin circa 1908, thereby causing a great outcry from those who 
thought they belonged at the Mint. Indeed, they may have, for soon the 
Treasury reacquired them, in effect demanded them back, and the trans- 
action had to be undone. This was accomplished by the Mint trading 
three shipping crates containing thousands of patterns that had been 
stored for years, including dozens of duplicates of certain varieties. This 
incredible cache provided the opportunity for many numismatists to 
add patterns to their collections. It was recalled years later by F.C.C. 
Boyd that Edgar H. Adams selected from Woodin’s windfall two immense 
collections of patterns after Woodin took his pick, the first collection of 
duplicates being sold to Waldo C. Newcomer of Baltimore for $150,000 





' The Numismatist, April 1921. 

? Citation suggested by Karl Moulton, June 8, 1999. 

3 Recollection of Thomas L. Elder, Hobbies, June 1943. 
4 The Numismatist, October-November 1908. 
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and the second collection going to H.O, Granberg of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, for $100,000. Further, “Adams prepared his Price List No. 1 
and started to market the patterns for Woodin.” The hoard provided 
the raison détre for William H. Woodin to write a book (with Adams as 
photographer), United States Pattern, Trial and Experimental Pieces, pub- 
lished by the American Numismatic Society in 1913. 

For a time afterward Haseltine operated a small curio store on South 
17th Street. On February 28, 1925, Haseltine died at the age of 87. Stephen 
K. Nagy fell heir to the numismatic items still in his partner's possession. 


HAWN, Reed 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1974-1993) 


Reed Hawn, born in Corpus Christi, Texas, on August 20, 1949, be- 
gan collecting at the age of 12, at a time when the coin market was expe- 
riencing a great surge in growth. At an early time his father gave him a 
fine gift, a pattern Goloid Metric dollar. He continued the hobby while in 
high school and college, graduating in 1971 from the University of Texas 
in Austin, with a BA degree. In 1973 his collections of half dimes, dimes, 
and half dollars were sold by Stack’s, who also sold other of his coins in 
1993 and 1998. Meanwhile, Hawn was also a fancier and breeder of Ara- 
bian horses and was active in the oil and gas industry. In 1993 he and his 
wife Margaret lived in Austin with their three children. 

In February 1978 The Numismatist included this: “A small shipment 
of new library catalogues of the ANA was received at its Colorado Springs 
headquarters recently. The anonymous member who contributed gener- 
ously to the cost of the catalogue revealed his identity by flying in from 
Austin, Texas, to open the single carton of a dozen books from ANA’s 
Indiana printer, the R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Reed Hawn, ANA mem- 
ber 81601, was accompanied to the Springs by his lovely wife, Margaret. 
Although Reed had visited the area previously in connection with Ara- 
bian Horse Breeders’ gatherings, this was his first visit to ANA Head- 
quarters, though not his first donation.” 


HENDRICKSON, Leon E. 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1985-1989) 


Leon E. Hendrickson was born in Union City, Indiana, October 5, 
1926. For many years he has operated Silver Towne, a Winchester, Indi- 
ana, coin dealership, his interest in numismatics having commenced in 
1949, when he was in the restaurant business. He dabbled in coin sales 
working from the basement of his home, and by 1967 he was doing so 
well that he left his other businesses behind—a restaurant, a skating rink, 
and a U.S. mail route—and became a professional numismatist full time. 
During the first year his sales amounted to $100,000." In 1982 he and his 
company relocated to a fine office building. 

In the 1970s he rode the crest of the run-up in silver and gold bul- 
lion prices, and in 1980 he grossed the remarkable amount of $400 
million in transactions. By the 1990s, his activities included gold and 
silver refining, jewelry manufacturing, and the striking of medals. Among 
Leon Hendrickson’s credentials, he is a past president of the Central 
States Numismatic Society, Professional Numismatists Guild, and the 
National Silver Dollar Roundtable. In 1990 he received the ANA Medal 
of Merit, and in 1991 he was named as a Numismatic Ambassador by 
Krause Publications. 

He spends a lot of time on the road, and in 1999 he told a reporter for 
Numismatic News that he attended 35 to 40 coin shows each year. His son 
David is also important in the business. 


HERITAGE RARE COIN GALLERIES 


(Jim Halperin and Steve Ivy) 
1804 No. 11 (1989) 


Messrs. Halperin and Ivy 

Halperin, born on October 31, 1952, in Boston, became interested in 
coins in 1969 and entered the business by early 1972. At the latter time he 
was a partner in Jim's Stamp & Coin Shop, operated by Jim Halperin, 
Russell Vaughn, Christopher Tracey, John Reed, and Gary Walls, located 
in Cochituate Center, Massachusetts. By spring 1974, New England Rare 
Coin Galleries was formed, with the principals of the firm being Jim 
Halperin, John Struzan, Chris Tracey, Russ Vaughn, and Christine Stumpf. 
New England Rare Coin Auctions was added to the corporate lineup in 
1975 and handled many fine properties. In 1983, Halperin joined with 
Steve Ivy, a Dallas dealer, to form Heritage Capital Corporation which 
operated three branches, Heritage Rare Coin Galleries, Heritage Numis- 
matic Auctions, Inc. and U.S. Tangible Investments, Inc., all in Dallas. In 
addition to his numismatic prowess, Jim Halperin has achieved success as 
a writer of science fiction, with his first book being the highly acclaimed 
The Truth Machine. 

Steve Ivy, born on November 12, 1949, became interested in rare coins at 
the age of eight or nine when he lived in Fort Worth, Texas, and at the age of 
14 placed his first advertisement. From 1972 to 1983 he operated Steve Ivy 
Numismatic Auctions in addition to his regular business, Steve Ivy Rare Coins, 
these being affiliated with Ivy Financial Services. In 1984 he and Ron Howard 
co-authored a book, What Every Silver Dollar Buyer Should Know. Among 
other interests, Steve Ivy collects Texas currency and memorabilia. 


Heritage 

In 1986, Heritage founded the Numismatic Certification Institute (NCI) 
in Dallas. On November 24, 1987, Heritage was the successful co-pur- 
chaser of a vast group of about 86,500 Confederate States of America bonds 
sold at Sotheby's, London, for about $655,000. Michael W. Sherman bid 
for Heritage. In recent years the firm has specialized in auctions held in 
conjunction with coin shows, including with the ANA. In August 1998, 
Heritage announced it “has negotiated the purchase of the entire remaining 
numismatic holdings of the late Ed Trompeter for $15,177,500, represent- 
ing the largest private transaction in the history of numismatics. Silvano 
DiGenova, Tangible Investments of America, is a consultant and minority 
partner in the purchase,” an acquisition of a remarkable group of Proof gold 
coins with emphasis on higher denominations. 


HOLLOWAY, Greg 
See Continental Rarity Coin Fund I. 


HUANG, George 


See Legend Numismatics, Inc. 


HYDEMAN, Edwin 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1947-1972) 


Hydeman was the owner of Wiest’s Department Store in York, Penn- 
sylvania. He owned both a 1913 Liberty Head nickel and an 1804 dollar 
that he attempted to sell at auction through Abe Kosoff in 1961, but his 
reserve was not met, and they remained unsold until 1972. 


IVY, Steve 
See Heritage Rare Coin Galleries. 





! Biographical article by Timothy Rolands, Numismatic News, March 2, 1999; also the source for certain other information. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, THE 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1942-1980) 


Founded in the nineteenth century by Johns Hopkins, a bachelor who 
endowed the institution, The Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and the related Medical School, are well known as leading 
centers for research and scholarship in many fields. A pioneer in this re- 
spect, The Johns Hopkins University was the first large American institu- 
tion to admit women to its Medical School. 

In 1942 the university was bequeathed the Garrett Collection coins 
and the Garrett homestead, Evergreen House, on North Charles Street. 
The institution was fortunate to have several distinguished curators in- 
cluding Sarah Elizabeth Freeman, Carl W.A. Carlson, and Susan Tripp 
(Susan Tripp’ title was director of the Museum Collection for all univer- 
sity properties). Mrs. Tripp also worked with the restoration of the el- 
egant facilities and fixtures of Evergreen House and, separately, the resto- 
ration to its period appearance of Homewood House, occupied at one 
time by Charles Carroll, a signer of the Declaration of Independence (and 
for whom more counties are named in America than for any other indi- 
vidual, even including Washington). 

The coins were sold in the period from 1976 to the 1980s by various 
auctioneers including Stack’s (1976), Bowers and Ruddy Galleries (1979- 
1981), and in the 1980s, the world and ancient coins by Numismatic 
Fine Arts (Bruce McNall) and Bank Leu in partnership. By that time, the 
University did not wish to maintain the large expense of publicly exhibit- 
ing, insuring, and safeguarding the collection, and it had been removed 
to a subterranean bank vault in downtown Baltimore. 


KAPLAN, Solomon 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1949) 


From Stamps into Coins 

Sol Kaplan, as he was known, operated the Ace Stamp Shop in Cin- 
cinnati in the 1930s. Toward the end of the decade he discovered the 
enticing aspects of rare coins—at that time, many if not most stamp deal- 
ers handled a few coins as well—and sought to gain more knowledge. In 
spring 1940 he traveled west and attended the coin show put on by the 
Iowa Numismatic Association. He came, saw, and was very impressed. At 
the same event he met Abe Kosoff, initiating a friendship and business 
relationship that endured for decades afterward. Kaplan did a lot of mis- 
sionary work for numismatics, an aspect of his career that is often over- 
looked. He was a frequent visitor to public schools, coin clubs, and other 
gatherings where he told of the joys of forming a coin collection. 

By 1948, Kaplan was well involved in the coin business and maintained 
a nice stock of pattern coins (long a favorite series), commemoratives (an- 
other of his favorites), and Proof coins. On August 27, 1951, he married 
Vivian Morris, also of Cincinnati, and in the 1950s she often accompanied 
him to numismatic events, including in early 1954 to Cairo, Egypt, where 
they attended Sotheby’s sale of the Palace Collections featuring the seized 
property of ousted playboy King Farouk, whose collections ranged from 
jewelry to stamps to coins to art objects. He also had a vast holding of 
pornography, but this was not included in the auction event. 

In 1956 Sol Kaplan set the coin business agog by posting hour-by-hour 
bid and ask prices on a chalkboard at the Central States Convention, regis- 
tering values for each Proof set from 1936 onward. Sol liked “action,” and 
among other activities he later sought to hoard 1957 Proof sets and 1936 
Cleveland commemorative half dollars. The writer recalls an incident, circa 
1956, when I wanted to buy a 1915-S Panama-Pacific commemorative set 
of silver and gold coins. A price was agreed upon, but the set was nowhere in 


evidence. | asked to see it, whereupon I was told something to the effect, “I 
am selling it to you short. If you agree to buy it, I will find one.” I was a bit 
old-fashioned at the time, despite my youthfulness, and I wanted to exam- 
ine the coins before deciding. Thus, the transaction never took place! 


A Russian Cabinet 

In July 1957, The Numismatist included this account: 

“Russia's greatest coin collection, lost since the Bolshevik revolution, 
has just been sold to a group of Cincinnati industrialists. Almost 15,000 
coins and medals covering more than two centuries were collected by the 
Grand Duke Georgii Mikhailovich, a grandson of Czar Alexander II and 
cousin of Czar Nicholas II. More than 40 years were spent by the Grand 
Duke putting the collection together. As director of the Moscow Mu- 
seum, he was able to obtain the choicest of specimens and the rarest of 
varieties. These he described in a definitive work of 11 large volumes 
(weighing about 13 lbs. each). 

“Three years ago the Princess Xenia and Princess Nina, daughters of the 
late Grand Duke, who was assassinated by the Bolsheviki, selected Edward 
Gans of Berkeley, California, to prepare the collection for marketing. Early 
this year Gans, who had labored with the devotion of a true numismatist, 
consulted with A. Kosoff of Encino, California, concerning the marketing 
possibilities, with the result that Kosoff was given an option to buy. Kosoff 
solicited the efforts of Sol Kaplan of Cincinnati, Ohio, with whom he had 
marked success on previous occasions. A group of Cincinnati industrialists 
was formed to purchase this famous collection, with Kaplan heading the 
group. How this entire collection, over 1,000 pounds of it, was taken to 
Kiev when the Bolsheviki claimed Russia; how it was then spirited to Yugo- 
slavia; eventually, during World War II, how it was taken to Italy, outwit- 
ting the Nazis; and finally how it was delivered to the Duchess, widow of 
Mikhailovich, in London, are stories in themselves...” 

Kosoff and Kaplan searched for a buyer, finally locating Willis H. du 
Pont, who facilitated its donation to the Smithsonian Institution. 


The Professional Numismatists Guild 

For a long period of time in the 1950s and 1960s, Sol Kaplan was the 
moving force behind the Professional Numismatists Guild (which had been 
founded in 1955). While others served as presidents and secretaries, Kaplan 
dictated the direction of the group, organized its meetings, and negotiated 
with coin clubs to acquire exhibit space. However, many viewed the PNG as 
a “closed club,” and his fine friend Abe Kosoff led the movement to open its 
membership rolls to all qualified comers. Kaplan resisted the idea, ceased his 
involvement in PNG management and cast his allegiance to the new Retail 
Coin Dealers Association (RCDA). Soon, Sol Kaplan was again involved in 
PNG matters, but the rift between Kaplan and Kosoff would last for several 
years, after which they once again collaborated on the purchase of collections 
and other business transactions, as well as planning for the PNG. 


The Death of Kaplan 

His obituary in The Numismatist, March 1974, noted this: 

“Sol Kaplan, 74, a colorful, dedicated and legendary professional nu- 
mismatist, died in a Cincinnati hospital on Thursday, January 31, 1974, 
following a second and massive stroke suffered earlier. A native of Odessa, 
Russia, he was born December 24, 1899. Abe Kosoff, a long time friend 
and frequent business colleague, was with the Kaplan family at the time 
of Mr. Kaplan's death. He had come to Cincinnati from his home in Cali- 
fornia on January 30 upon learning of Sol’ illness, Millions of dollars of 
rare numismatic material flowed through his hands as he conducted his 
business in Ohio and acted as agent for the nation’ top collectors, includ- 
ing the du Ponts. Mr. Kaplan recognized early the responsibility of main- 
taining high degrees of ethics by professional numismatists. 





' Among the United States coins was a double eagle of 1933, which had been exported to Farouk in 1944 via a special permit. 
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“He helped found the Professional Numismatists Guild, Inc. (PNG). 
Ac the time of his death he was serving that group as a director. Also, he had 
served PNG after its founding in several official capacities, including presi- 
dent, executive vice president and secretary. He founded and acted as man- 
aging director of the Lewis M. Reagan Memorial Foundation, Inc. in 1962, 
a non-profit organization to perpetuate the memory and ideals of Lewis M. 
Reagan, ANA executive secretary from 1944 to 1961. Mr. Kaplan joined 
the ANA in 1940 (R-8118) and in 1942 was chairman of the ANA conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. He also arranged for the Penn-Ohio Coin Club and 
Central States Numismatic Society conventions in that city. In 1960 Mr. 
Kaplan was one of the key figures in the presentation of the famed 
Mikhailovich Collection of Russian coins and medals by the du Pont family 
to the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. His business prowess and 
enterprising started at age 13 as a stockbroker. Later, his business associa- 
tions included at one time president, National Coin Exchange & Markets, 
Inc.; president, Losama Corp., president, Philomatic Trading Co.; presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Merchants Warehouse Assoc. and executive vice president 
of the C & H Gravel Co. Mr. Kaplan was in much demand as a numis- 
matic consultant and lecturer and conducted classes at Xavier, Cincinnati 
and Purdue universities. He is survived by his wife, Vivian, their daughter, 
two daughters by a former marriage and four grandchildren.” 

Later, his fine collection of numismatic books was auctioned by Frank 
]. Katen, and most of his impressive holding of tokens was acquired by 


Paul Koppenhaver. 


KING OF SIAM 


King Ph’ra Nang Klao (Rama III) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1836-) 


The King of Siam (King Ph’ra Nang Klao, a.k.a. Rama III) is dis- 
cussed in the present book, particularly Chapter 9 (visit with Edmund 
Roberts) and Chapter 11 (second visit with Roberts, at which time a pre- 
sentation set of coins was given to him, April 6, 1836). 

It is thought that the 1804 dollar remained in the possession of the 
royal family of Siam, passing from Rama III to his half-brother, Rama IV, 
a.k.a. King Mongkut, who died in 1868, although no specific records 
have been located (see Appendix I). 


KLEIN, George M. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1883-1888) 


The Vicksburg Collection 

In his era of the 1870s and 1880s, George Marion Klein, of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, was somewhat of a “mystery man.” He amassed a large cabi- 
net of fine and rare coins, but was relatively unknown in numismatic 
circles. Perhaps this was because he was distant from the prime centers of 
activity in Philadelphia and New York. Klein, born to a well-to-do family 
(via railroading and lumber) in the same city on July 5, 1844, had the 
means to enjoy his collecting preferences.' In his adult life, Klein became 
involved in many business enterprises, most notably banking. 

As many advanced numismatists did, when it came to disposing of 
his holdings he gravitated toward W. Elliot Woodward, the Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, dealer who also was conversant with literature, history, 
and other intellectual concepts, this in addition to simply marketing coins. 

Beginning in May 1888, Woodward offered Klein's cabinet in a series 
of sales billed as Vicksburg Collection I, II, III, and IV, without mention- 
ing Klein’s name. In keeping with the florid style of the era, the first sale 


Appendix 2 * Owners and Chroniclers of 1804 Dollars 


was described in a publication titled ¢ atalogue of a Collection of Coins and 
Medals Selected From a Large cabinet Collected at Vicksburg, Miss; the Gems 
of An Immense Collection, Especially Rich in the Great Crowns and Their 
Multiples of German and Europe and Almost Equally Rich in the American 
Series of Colonial and Washington Coins and the Regular Issues of the U.S. 
Mint. \n the same fashion, the second sale, held in September of the same 
year, was offered via Catalogue of Coins of All Countries. Ancient Coins of 
Greece and Rome in Gold, Silver, and Copper and Modern Gold, Comprising 
a Collection of the utmost rarity of Pattern Coins, and Silver Dollars, several of 
which, as far as collections are concerned, are unique. Also a Fine Library of 
Numismatic Works, Later sales followed suit. 

It seems that the collection was sold so that debts could be paid. Klein 
was president of the Mississippi Valley Bank, which had failed, and he 


sought to make good some losses from his own funds. 


Frossard Pouts 

New York dealer Ed. Frossard, a competitor of Woodward's, exhibited 
a classic case of sour grapes in this commentary in his house organ, 
Numisma, January 1890: 

“THE JOHN [sic] M. KLEIN COLLECTION. This magnificent 
collection of rare coins and medals of all countries and ages, was offered 
by W.E. Woodward, Esq., in four successive sales, which took place at 
the rooms of Messrs. Bangs & Co., New York, May 21-25, Sept. 10-13, 
and Oct. 25, 1888, also Feb. 4 and 5, 1889. This collection, on account 
of its magnitude and of the beauty of its material, is worthy to rank 
with the Mickley, Bushnell and other great sales of the past. It is a curi- 
ous fact that a large part of this collection was bought at various sales 
held by friendly dealers in New York, during the great coin boom of the 
years 1878-82, by a party in whom Mr. Klein placed at that time the 
most implicit confidence. This probably accounts for the fact, that while 
the aggregate cost of the collection was near $30,000, yet, at the sale, 
with large additions of later purchases, the total amount realized was 
under $15,000 or less than half its cost. It is to be regretted that the 
cataloguer did not have access to the entire collection at once, as a much 
better classification of the coins could have been made.” 

Life and business in the South during the Reconstruction period was 
not easy, and whatever the reason, George M. Klein’s business interests 
suffered, with a major interest, the Mississippi Valley Bank, becoming 
insolvent. Klein lived in his home town of Vicksburg until his death on 
December 22, 1923. 


KNOEDLER & CO. 
1804 $1 No. 2 (1923) 


Knoedler & Co., well known New York City dealers in fine paintings 
and objets dart, no doubt had a connection with James W. Ellsworth 
through the latter's interest in fine arts. They had charge of selling his rare 
coins and certain other property, placing the large and impressive numis- 
matic cabinet with Wayte Raymond of New York, with John Work Gar- 
rett of Baltimore providing the financing in exchange for selecting desired 


items for his collection. 


KOCH & CO. 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1875) 


Koch & Co., dealers in Vienna, are said to have owned a Class III 


dollar for a short time. 





| An account of his life by Klein’s grandson J.H. McInnis was published in The Asylum, Fall 1998. 
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KOENIG, Benjamin H. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1954-1960) 


Benjamin H. Koenig, of New York City, was active in numismatics 
in the 1950s. In 1960 his cabinet was sold by Stack’s as the Fairbanks 
Collection. 


KOSOFF, Abraham 


1804 $1 No. 5 (1949) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1946) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1961, 1972) 


Starting in Business 

Abraham Kosoff, born in New York City in 1912, gave his name in 
print as A. Kosoff, and was known to his friends as Abe Kosoff. In Sep- 
tember 1929 he was hired as a clerk by A. Celender to trade in antique 
jewelry and old coins. Although he had planned to become an accoun- 
tant, old coins proved to be remunerative, and in 1937 he went full time 
into professional numismatics, trading as the Numismatic Gallery. Help- 
ing him along was Julius Guttag, who during the previous decade had 
been a partner in Guttag Brothers, stockbrokers, exchange brokers, and 
rare coin dealers. The Guttags had fallen upon hard financial times, and 
much of the partnerships inventory was consigned piecemeal to Kosoff. 
In 1940 his business was conducted in the rear of Alfred Rich & Sons 
Antique Shop, 122 East 57th Street, New York City. 


The 1940s 

1940 was an important year for Kosoff. In the spring he met Sol Kaplan, 
a Cincinnati stamp dealer who was just beginning to become involved in 
coins. Kaplan had many business connections, and during the next quar- 
ter century he and his associates provided financing and helped with many 
of Kosoff’s transactions. On June 8 of the same year Abe Kosoff had his 
first auction, which featured numismatic books consigned by Julius Guttag 
and coins consigned by Wayte Raymond and James G. Macallister. The 
venue was the Hotel New Yorker at 34th Street and 8th Avenue, New 
York City. O. Rundle Gilbert called the sale.* The realization was slightly 
over $2,500, with one man in the audience buying about half of this total. 

Other auctions were held, including the Michael Higgy Collection in 
1943, which Kosoff owned outright. The Higgy coins came on the mar- 
ket just as America was getting deeply involved in World War II, cash was 
plentiful and hard goods were scarce, and coins seemed to be a logical 
place to put money. Many pieces brought multiples of pre-sale expecta- 
tions, and the coin market soared with this event, per Kosoff’s later ac- 
counts, being the linchpin. 

Abner Kreisberg was taken as a partner in the Numismatic Gallery in 
1944 and remained until the two parted company after the Farouk Sale in 
1954. In the meantime, important auctions included the F.C.C. Boyd 
Collection (“World's Greatest Collection”) and the holdings of Charles 
M. Williams and others. This was the beginning, and by 1971 he had 
catalogued 71 sales, including many for the Numismatic Gallery. Also 
notable was the 1944 fixed-priced offering, The Outstanding Collection of 
U.S. Large Cents, the [Oscar] Pearl Collection. 

In 1944, Coin Associates was a partnership composed of Abe Kosoff, 
Abner Kreisberg, and Robert Friedberg, all of New York City, whose main 


customer was King Farouk in far-off Egypt. Backed by the treasury of his 
country, the king had an insatiable appetite for coins. In 1945 another 
combination consisted of Abe Kosoff, Abner Kreisberg, and Hans M.F. 
Schulman, who desired to open a coin shop in a New York City depart- 
ment store. This was done, and they hired Joseph Silverman to run it.’ 


To California 

Although Abe Kosoff seemed to enjoy the New York scene, lived in a 
fine home in nearby Mount Vernon, and enjoyed lunches on a regular 
basis with the likes of Wayte Raymond and F.C.C. Boyd, he cast his eye 
on the Golden West, and in early 1948 headed for Beverly Hills. After a 
time, partner Kreisberg, who had remained behind in New York, moved 
west as well. The New York City auction market was largely left to Stack’s, 
who had been in business since 1933, and New Netherlands, which had 
set up shop on September 15, 1936, with Moritz Wormser as president 
and David M. Bullowa as his “staff.”* 

In 1954 Abe Kosoff and his wife Mollie, along with daughter Sondra 
(“Sonnie”) headed across the Atlantic to participate in the Farouk sale, 
joining other American numismatists such as Sol Kaplan, Ambassador 
and Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, Hans M.F. Schulman, John J. Pittman, James 
P. Randall, Robert Schermerhorn, Paul Wittlin, Gaston DiBello, and 
Maurice Storck. The event was a saga in itself, and years later both Kosoff 
and Schulman devoted many columns of print to what happened—in- 
cluding much mystery and intrigue. 

In 1954, Abe Kosoff was named the first president of the Professional 
Numismatist Guild. Years later, the correct date was forgotten, and for a 
time the PNG itself advertised that it had been formed in 1955. In the 
summer of 1954, Kosoff sold out his interest in Numismatic Gallery to 
Abner Kreisberg, who maintained the beautiful store on North Beverly 
Drive in Beverly Hills, trading under the slightly changed name of Coin 
Gallery. At first Kosoff did business from a post office box in Encino, 
California, later moving to Palm Springs, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. In later times he had many successes, including the handling of 
the Dr. J. Hewitt Judd Collection, the sale of the Hydeman Collection 
(which included the 1913 Liberty Head nickel and 1804 dollar), and 
more. In the 1950s he encouraged his friend and customer, J. Hewitt 
Judd, M.D., to create the text for a new reference work on pattern coins, 
which Kosoff supervised and saw through several editions. In 1962, he 
launched his son, Steve, and Steve's partner, Mike Kliman, in the coin 
business under the name of Numismatic Enterprises. In 1967 he and Hans 
M.F. Schulman appraised the gold coin collection of Josiah K. Lilly, Indi- 
ana pharmaceutical magnate, and arranged for its donation to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In 1973 he was a leading force in persuading the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association to adopt the Sheldon numerical grading scale, 
which the ANA did a few years later. 


The Passing of Kosoff 

In May 1983, this appeared in The Numismatist: 

“The career of a widely known and highly respected numismatist ended 
when Abe Kosoff died of a malignant brain tumor on March 19. Seventy- 
year-old Abe had been a professional numismatist for more than 53 years 
and an ANA member for 48 years. Born in New York City on the last day 
of 1912, Abe lived there until moving to California in 1948.... A re- 
spected dealer, Abe conducted many famous auction sales and handled 
numerous top numismatic rarities in private transactions. He made sev- 
eral appearances before congressional committees as a numismatic expert 





' Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter 1 (February 15, 1967). 
2 [bid., Chapter 8 (February 15, 1967). 
3 [bid., Chapter 104 (January 14, 1970). 


4 Bullowa went on to achieve much in numismatics, eventually setting up his own store in Philadelphia. He held a series of auction sales beginning in 1946, and a series of price lists (Bullowas 
Coin List) beginning in 1947. His 1938 monograph for the American Numismatic Society, The Commemorative Coinage of the United States 1892-1938, is still consulted by students of the series. 
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and published or aided in a number of research works. Merely enumerat- 
ing the projects in the United States and abroad in which Abe played 
major roles would take excessive space. Of great satisfaction to him was 
the success of the Professional Numismatists Guild which he originated 
in 1954 and guided through its founding years. He was chosen to con- 
duct eight ANA convention auction sales, more than any other dealer. 
One of his recent and notable services to the ANA was as co-compiler and 
editor of The Official ANA Grading Standards for United States Coins, pub- 
lished in 1977. Many were the awards and honors he received, including 
the ANA Farran Zerbe Memorial Award and election to the Numismatic 
Hall of Fame, the PNG Founders Award, the International Association of 
Professional Numismatists gold honor medal, and numerous others from 
lesser organizations. The people with whom he came in contact knew Abe 
as a kindly yet candid man, generous in personal matters and an astute 
businessman—a gentleman. Survivors include his widow Molly, to whom 
he was married 49 years; his daughter Sonnie Frowein; four grandchildren; 
two brothers; and two sisters. The numismatic world will not be the same 
without Abe Kosoff, whose influence on the hobby will be everlasting.” 
His personal collection and business inventory were consigned to Auc- 
tions by Bowers and Merena, Inc., and presented in 1984. Included were 


many rarities, highlighted by an MCMVII (1907) Ultra High Relief $20. 


KREISBERG, Abner 


1804 $1 No. 5 (1949) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1946) 


A Latecomer 

Born on May 28, 1904, Abner did not enter numismatics in a serious 
way until 1944, although he bought and sold scrap gold before that time. 
While he had not been a youthful numismatist, and decades of opportu- 
nities in rare coins had passed him by, he made good use of the remaining 
time. In 1944 he signed with Abe Kosoff as a partner in Numismatic 
Gallery, which the latter had been operating since 1937. The combina- 
tion proved to be dynamic, and with Kreisberg tending to the store and to 
accounting and financial matters, Kosoff wrote catalogues, played golf 
with clients, and advanced the customer base and reputation of the firm. 

In 1944 he was also a partner in Coin Associates with Abe Kosoff and 
Robert Friedberg, all of New York City, whose main customer was King 
Farouk. In 1945 he was part of another trio—this one consisting of Abe 
Kosoff, Abner Kreisberg, and Hans M.F. Schulman—who hired Joseph 


Silverman to open their coin shop in a New York City department store.’ 


A Lucky Happenstance 

In 1950, Abner, his wife Gladys, and their two sons were living in 
California, having moved from New York City along with the Numis- 
matic Gallery business. Kreisberg’s career might have ended about that 
time, except that an angel was watching over him. With a business ap- 
pointment in the evening, Abner left the Los Angeles Airport in the morning 
ona DC-3 airplane going up the coast. When it stopped at Santa Barbara, 
it was still morning, and with some time on his hands, he decided to get 
off, enjoy the seaside town, and take a later flight to complete the trip to 
San Francisco. He did this. His original flight to San Francisco crashed 
upon take-off from Santa Barbara, and all were killed. After that time, he 
had a renewed appreciation of the beauties of life.” 

In spring 1954, Abe Kosoff went to Cairo to represent Numis- 
matic Gallery at the Farouk sale, while Kreisberg tended to business 
in Beverly Hills. Upon Kosoff’s return, the two had a disagreement, 
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and the partnership was dissolved. Kosoff went into the mail-order 
business, while Kreisberg retained the former premises of the Numis- 
matic Gallery at 228 North Beverly Drive. In 1959, he took Jerry 
Cohen, of Tucson, Arizona, as a partner, an arrangement which lasted 
until 1984. Quality Sales Corporation, an auction firm, was also un- 
der their direction. The celebrated collection of John Beck of Pitts- 
burgh, which contained over 500 examples of the 1856 Flying Eagle 
cent, was dispersed by Kreisberg-Cohen in a series of public auction 
sales and private transactions.’ 


The Lohr Collection 

In 1961 The Numismatist carried information concerning an impor- 
tant collection: “The 1,200-piece U.S. pattern collection of Major Lenox 
R. Lohr of Chicago has been purchased intact by the Empire Coin Com- 
pany, O’Neil Bldg., Binghamton, New York, and an individually priced 
catalogue is available. Q. David Bowers reports it to be ‘probably the most 
complete collection of pattern coins ever formed in this country.’ Included 
are seven 1792 issues: one of two known dismes in copper with plain 
edge, half disme in silver, half disme in copper (only specimen known), 
silver center cent, cent without silver center, Birch cent, unique half eagle 
in white metal. Other rare patterns of U.S. denominations, trial pieces 
and many unlisted items make this ‘an unprecedented offering.” The 
collection had been formed by Major Lenox R. Lohr, director of the Chi- 
cago Museum of Science and Industry and prominent broadcasting per- 
sonality (CBS), who had offered it to Kreisberg and Cohen. Kreisberg 
summoned Q. David Bowers and James F. Ruddy to his office in Califor- 
nia, showed them the collection, and offered it at a very attractive but 
quite substantial figure, an amount too large for the Empire Coin Com- 
pany to digest in one stroke. Kreisberg then suggested that the two nu- 
mismatists pay a third of the price then, and the balance as funds permit- 
ted, an exceedingly generous gesture which no doubt was a foundation 
stone in the success of Empire Coin Company, for the Lohr patterns were 
soon dispersed at attractive prices in a rapidly rising market. 


Later Years 

Abner retained his friendship with the present writer for many years after- 
ward, and it was always a treat to see him and Gladys at their home, or to have 
lunch with Abner at the Friars’ Club in Beverly Hills. After Abner’s retirement 
from everyday numismatics, he arranged for many important collections and 
other properties to be consigned to Auctions by Bowers and Merena. 

Michael Moline, coin dealer in Beverly Hills, was a fine friend to 
Abner in the 1980s and 1990s and was often consulted when interesting 
things were offered. 

Abner died on July 10, 1997, and was survived by his wife of 62 
years, Gladys, sons Dr. Michael Kreisberg (wife: Adriane) and Dr. Ri- 
chard Kreisberg (wife: Cheri), five grandchildren, and brothers Buddy 
Clarke and Leo Kreisberg. 


LEGEND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


(Laura Sperber) 
(George Huang) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1998) 


Legend Numismatics, based in Lincroft, New Jersey, was founded in 
1987 by Laura (“Laurie”) Sperber and George Huang. Ms. Sperber had 
been a professional numismatist since 1979, two years after she graduated 


from high school. 





| Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter 104 (January 14, 1970). 
2 Personal experience related to Q. David Bowers. 
3 From the Bowers and Ruddy catalogue, The Celebrated John W. Adams Collection, 1982. 
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Legend’ first major accomplishment came in 1988 when the firm as- 
sembled the Peter Shaffer set of commemorative coins, which was consid- 
ered by many to be the finest of its kind. Laura and George continued to 
build other notable sets such as: the Naples Morgan dollar set, two high- 
level sets of Barber dimes, and the finest Mint State trade dollar collection. 

In recent years Legend has handled many important properties, includ- 
ing all of the prooflike Morgan silver dollars from the remarkable collection 
formed by Jack Lee, the “New England Collection” of trade dollars (complete 
1873-1885), the Norweb 1861 Paquet $20, and other notable holdings.' 


LEVINSON, Mike 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1982-1984) 


Mike and Ina Levinson operated the Levinson Coin Company in 
Houston, Texas, advertising that they had been “dealers in US and world 
coins since 1959.... Buying, selling, appraising. Rare coins of the world, 
specializing in quality for the discriminating.” 


LILJESTRAND, David 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1990s) 


David Liljestrand, a Midwest dealer trading as Dave's Coin & Stamp 
Company, has handled many important coins in recent years. 

Concerning the 1804 dollar, David Liljestrand recalled: 

“Being a dealer in Wichita, Kansas, for the past 23 years has brought 
me great joy. Probably my most memorable experience was being able to 
purchase the Adams’ specimen 1804 silver dollar. During my brief owner- 
ship of the coin, a great deal of excitement was generated with the collec- 
tors in my area, plus those who stopped in my store from out of town. 
When I sold it the first time, it was the last silver dollar my client needed 
to have a complete set of silver dollars and trade dollars (except the 1885 
trade dollar) which he never got. 

“After holding the dollar for four years, he decided to sell it back to 
me. Again, it was an honor to have it, and I was proud to be a part of this 
coin’ history. I sold the dollar to National Gold Exchange. For a small 
town dealer, it was the greatest numismatic experience of my life.” 


LILLIENDAHL, William A. 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1867) 


Big Buyer 

William A. Lilliendahl of Tremont, New York, seems to have been an 
active collector by the late 1850s. He bought intensely and extensively. 
Attinelli remembered him:’ “William A. Lilliendahl was actively engaged 
in mercantile business. A gentleman of affable and genial disposition, abound- 
ing in good humor, of very sanguine temperament, with fine cultivated 
tastes, which directed him promptly in the selection of fine or rare pieces for 
his cabinet, as the quality of the coins...gives amplest evidence.” 

In 1861, Edward D. Cogan prepared a 31-page catalogue describing 
961 lots of numismatic items. Cogan noted: “If not sold at private sale, 
the whole will be offered at public sale.” Attinelli referred to the con- 
signor as “C. DeHaven,” but a manuscript note in a surviving copy com- 
ments: “The property of G.C.Z. DeHaven of Philadelphia.” Another no- 
tation: “This collection was sold at private sale by Edward Cogan, Esq., to 
William A. Lilliendahl of New York for $1,000.” 
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The Lilliendahl Sales 


Similar to the style of Lorin G. Parmelee, J. Carson Brevoort, and 
Charles I. Bushnell, among others, Lilliendahl selected needed items and 
then sold or consigned the balance to be auctioned. Moreover, his inter- 
ests evolved, and sometimes as one series was completed or a challenge 
was met, he would sell those items and go on to something else. 

Thus, although Lilliendahl was still buying, many of his coins crossed 
the auction block in May 1862 via a catalogue prepared by William Harvey 
Strobridge with certain assistance provided by Edward D. Cogan. The of- 
fering ranked as one of the most spectacular offerings of the era. Early Proof 
coins, rare colonial issues, and other series comprised 1,232 lots and real- 
ized $2,241 at the New York City sale room of Bangs, Merwin & Co. On 
December 15 and 17, 1863, over 1,300 lots attributed to Lilliendahl, cata- 
logued by Strobridge, realized $3,799.98 and, for the addenda, $91.87. 

From March 20 to 25, 1865, W. Elliot Woodward sold at auction 
many coins he had bought from Lilliendahl along with pieces acquired 
from the collections of Messrs. Bache, Bertsch, Lightbody, Vinton, and 
Watson. In December of the same year, Woodward offered items he had 
purchased from the Bache, Bertsch, Colburn, Emery, Finotti, Ilsley, Levick, 
Lilliendahl, Lightbody, McCoy, Semple, Shurtleff, and other collections. 
In 1873, additional Lilliendahl items were sold by Woodward. 


LINDERMAN, Henry Richard, M.D. 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1870s-1887, estate until 1888) 


Doctor Linderman 

Henry Richard Linderman, M.D., was a brilliant man. There is no 
doubt of this, and one has but to read his reports filed in connection with 
the Mint to realize this, or to examine his 1877 book, Money and Legal 
Tender in the United States. However, Linderman, while in charge of the 
Philadelphia Mint, took ample advantage of the prerogatives offered— 
official and unofficial—and his private collection of rare coin was thus 
augmented by many newly created rarities, the equals of which could not 
be obtained by numismatists in the private sector. 

Born in Lehman Township, Pike County, Pennsylvania, on Decem- 
ber 25, 1825, Henry Richard Linderman was the eldest son of Dr. John J. 
Linderman, a distinguished physician. He gained an education, studied 
medicine at the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, gained his 
degree in 1846, and became a doctor in practice with his father, which 
profession he followed until 1853, when he was appointed as clerk to 
newly arrived Mint Director James Ross Snowden. In the same year he 
married Emily Davis, daughter of a wealthy coal mine operator in the 
eastern section of Pennsylvania. In 1855 his uncle, Senator Richard 
Brodhead, facilitated his promotion to chief clerk. 


At the Mint 

As the years went by, Snowden, unlike any Mint director before him, 
acquired a deep interest in numismatics. By 1858-1859 his eye was set on 
the series of Washington tokens and medals, this in an era in which the 
legacy of Washington was very much in the mind of the public, and Edward 
Everett was on the circuit giving speeches to encourage the preservation of 
the somewhat deteriorated Mount Vernon. Snowden sought to build the 
Mint’s own collection of Washingtonia, and, as related earlier in the present 
text, he openly advised collectors that he would restrike coins to exchange 
with specimens needed by what became known as the Washington Cabinet. 
No doubt Dr. Linderman was involved in Snowden’ evolution of interest 





' Adapted from information submitted by Laura Sperber, April 8, 1999. 
? Letter, May 9, 1999. 
> Emmanuel J. Actinelli, Numisgraphics, p. 25. 


4 W. Elliot Woodward commentary in his October 16-18, 1882, sale, Lot 1060; and Charles Davis, Henry Chapman and Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia 
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and also was on hand after the summer of 1859 when the subject became 
taboo, and the Mint stopped issuing information. 

In 1861, Snowden was succeeded as Mint director by James Pollock, 
under whose watch all cautions were discarded, and even the relatives of 
Mint employees—“Pollock’s peddlers,” as Woodward put it—were sent 
on the road to place “rarities” with collectors and dealers. Again, Linderman 
was on hand during this era. 

He left the Mint in 1864 and became a banker and specie broker in 
Philadelphia. In 1867 President Andrew Johnson appointed him to the 
directorship of the Mint, which office he assumed in April 1867. 


Dubois Fields Questions from Collectors 

In spring 1867, incoming director Linderman had to field inquiries 
coming left and right from the numismatic field. He enlisted William 
E. Dubois, “assistant assayer and principal curator of the Mint Cabi- 
net,” to handle the matter. Dubois wrote to the American Numismatic 
and Archaeological Society for suggestions (although, surely, no sugges- 
tions were really wanted).' The commentary is quoted above under the 
biography of Dubois. On June 24, Dr. Linderman wrote to the Society, 
stating that in the main the suggestions had been adopted, and that “in 
one or two minor particulars” there were deviations, but “I think you 
will be satisfied with them.”* 

In early 1869, Linderman “gave orders to the die sinker for the de- 
struction of all the pattern hubs and dies of all dates, and all the regular 
coinage hubs of old devices and all coinage dies, except those dated 1869, 
that were in his safe.” Later, in 1871, Chief Coiner Archibald Loudon 
Snowden claimed that ever since, all dies of the preceding year had been 
destroyed in early January of the year following.’ A patent lie. 

Snowden went on to state that shortly after becoming chief coiner, he 
had found a group of coins that had been labeled years earlier by Franklin 
Peale. “It was not a complete series of dies, but it embraced either as hubs 
or dies all the rare pattern pieces executed by Mr. Gobrecht and others. 
Among the number were several from which no pieces are known to have 
been struck. Many of the devices were beautiful in design and exquisite in 
execution. This was particularly the case with a dollar and a half dollar 
hub by Gobrecht.” Snowden said that in the spring of 1869 he consulted 
with Director Linderman, and “I had them all defaced by heading in the 
forge and use of the sledge; of this large number of dies and hubs, not a 
single one was ever used to strike a single impression since I have held the 
office of chief coiner.” Another lie. 


Travels for the Treasury Department 

In April 1869, Linderman left the Mint in order to serve as a special 
commissioner and field representative for the Treasury Department in the 
investigation of several situations, including complaints and alleged ir- 
regularities at the Carson City and San Francisco mints, and an evalua- 
tion of the monetary scene on the West Coast. He learned much, particu- 
larly after talking with San Francisco merchants and bankers, and came 
to recognize the potential for creating a special commercial dollar (later 
known as the trade dollar). His further travels for the Treasury Depart- 
ment took him to London, Paris, Tokyo, and other cities where he visited 
mints, examined equipment, and made observations. He was the primary 
author of the Coinage Act of March 9, 1873, which saw far-ranging 
changes, including the elimination of the two-cent and silver three-cent 
denominations and the inception of the trade dollar, among other points. 

In Linderman’ absence, “numismatic delicacies” kept filtering out of the 
Mint and into the market. Collectors and dealers who were not insiders con- 
tinued their complaints, prompting this comment on December 14, 1871, 
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Jr., stating, in part: “There are no regular coinage or pattern dies in the Mint 
- . . ; 
of any denomination whatsoever, except those dated 1871.” Again, a lie 


Back at the Mint 

In April 1873, Linderman again became director of the Mint, this follow- 
ing a petition by Mint officers suggesting his appointment. By this time the 
director's office was in Washington, while the superintendent, another person, 
took care of daily affairs at the Philadelphia Mint. This time, no holds were 
barred, and all sorts of rarities were made, a short list including pattern trade 
dollar mulings, ditto for pattern twenty-cent pieces, ditto for 1876 pattern 
dollars and trade dollars, ditto for 1877 pattern half dollars, and more. While 
the circumstances of birth of some of these issues is subject to philosophical 
and ethical inquiry, the offspring were beautiful, and along the way some of 
the most attractive of all United States pattern coins were created. In 1876 it 
was Linderman who brought young George T. Morgan from England to 
become an assistant engraver at the Mint, this in an era when Chief Engraver 
William Barber and his son Charles, both of limited artistic ability, were not 
perceived as being equal to the task of creating fine patterns and medals. It 
does not strain credulity to suggest that while Morgan’ appointment was 
beneficial to the regular coinage, it did provide the opportunity for dozens of 
interesting patterns and, possibly, restrikes to be created in 1877, all of which 
were privately distributed to Mint officials and friends. Not a single specimen 
among the many varieties was made available on an open basis to numisma- 
tists! As Linderman was in Washington, and these delicacies were made in 
Philadelphia, it is likely that several individuals were involved in their produc- 
tion, notably Col. Oliver C. Bosbyshell, who later marketed some rare 1877 
half dollars that he happened to own. 

In June 1878, a congressional subcommittee forwarded charges of 
misconduct against Linderman, but Linderman denied them, and the al- 
legations were never fully investigated. A few months later, Linderman 
became serious ill. On January 27, 1879, he died at his residence, thus 
literally putting the inquiry to rest. 


Linderman’s “Private Reserve” 

Years later in 1887, Lyman H. Low catalogued much of Lindermans 
“private numismatic reserve” for an auction sale to be held on June 28. The 
government stepped in and seized many patterns, dies, and other items, 
after which another catalogue with revised content was prepared by Low 
and the coins were sold at auction by J.W. Scott on February 28, 1888. 
Included were a complete set of Proof half cents of the rare dates of the 
1840s; rare silver dollars of 1804, 1838, 1839, 1851, and 1852; pattern 
coins that had not been seized earlier, and numerous other delicacies. 

In an article in the May 1957 issue of The Numismatist, “Some Un- 
published Gobrecht Rarities,” Walter Breen stated succinctly: “The im- 
portant point I want to bring out is that the peaks of Mint restrike chica- 
nery coincided exactly with Henry Richard Linderman’s terms in office.” 
The same writer went on to note that Henry Linderman’ personal collec- 
tion “consisted mostly entirely of restrikes: eight different Gobrechts, many 
half cents including the 1831 and 1836 small-berry coins, many patterns 
and mules of different metals, an 1804 dollar of Class III, etc.” 


History Revised 
Numismatic literature as well as American historical accounts can be 
examined casually or selectively, and just about any point can be proven. 
Thus, anyone reading the June 1959 issue of The Numismatist encountered 
an article by Dr. Roy J. Popkin, “Dr. Henry Linderman, Mint Director,” 
which, amazingly, completely overlooked Linderman’ involvement as a key 
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figure in the restriking of rarities, the production of fantasy items, etc., 
during his tenure at the Mint. “Henry Richard Linderman, M.D., was a 
brilliant and conscientious public servant of whom the medical profession 
may be justly proud. His accomplishments as director of the United States 
Mint, advisor to Congress on its monetary and coinage laws, creator of the 
trade dollar and promoter of the doctrine of the gold standard were of para- 
mount importance to the great industrial and commercial expansion of this 
country after the Civil War.... His contemporaries referred to him as a 
great and notable American who literally worked himself to death in self- 
sacrificing service to his country. A bronze medal was struck at the Mint 
after his death commemorating him as one of the greatest contributors to 
science and the public good.” Incredible stuff, this! 

Regarding an objective view of Linderman, despite his ethics, he left a 
rich legacy to numismatics. He was primarily responsible for the creation 
of the trade dollar in 1873, we have him to thank for all of those nice 
pattern rarities, and it is the writer's opinion that without Linderman, the 
present book might not have any listings for the 1804 dollars we know as 
Class III issues, nor would we know about 1801-2-3 “restrike” Proof dol- 
lars. The truth may never be known, but Linderman was on the scene 
during the period in which these pieces were created. 


LIPTON, Kevin 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1989 to early 1990s) 


The American Rare Coin Fund, L.P., buyer of the 1804 dollar, was 
based in Beverly Hills and was operated by Hugh Sconyers (president) 
and Kevin Lipton. 

Kevin Lipton was born in Englewood, New Jersey.' In 1969 at the age 
of 10 he began collecting coins, in 1974 he and his mother attended his 
first ANA Convention, and in 1975 at age 15 he was seriously dealing in 
them, another instance—and there are many in the annals of numismat- 
ics—in which a successful professional began in the trade as a teenager. 
“A highlight of my early career was the sale to Q. David Bowers of a gem 
Uncirculated 1793 Wreath cent for $33,000; this was in 1975,” Lipton 
related. Around the same time he became a part-time buyer for a rare coin 
company. Soon thereafter he went to work for Steve Ivy Rare Coins, of 
Dallas, to become the firm’s major numismatic buyer. In January 1977 at 
age 17 he formed his own company, Kevin Lipton Rare Coins, Inc. 

In the 1980s he cast his eyes westward and relocated to California, where 
he has remained ever since. From 1986 onward he has resided in Beverly Hills 
with his wife Dale and their two sons, Kevin, Jr., and Brandon. 

In 1989 Kevin Lipton purchased the complete numismatic holdings 
of Charles M. Wormser, of New Netherlands Coin Company, paying a 
seven-figure price. The transaction was facilitated by Lester Merkin. 

In April 1989 he became the chief numismatic advisor to the Ameri- 
can Rare Coin Fund, L.P., Kidder, Peabody & Company's $25,000,000 
rare coin limited partnership, where he worked closely with Hugh Scony- 
ers, who managed the financial aspects. Lipton traded over $30 million 
worth of coins for the fund. In January 1991, he left the American Rare 
Coin Fund and began buying and selling coins on a full time basis under 
his former trade style, Kevin Lipton Rare Coins, Inc. Meanwhile, in Janu- 
ary 1990 he began a jewelry business, Rope Chain Enterprises, which 
manufactures 10K and 14K gold rope chain. This company registered 
over $20 million in sales its first year in business. 

In 1992, he joined the Superior Stamp & Coin Co., of Beverly Hills, 
as the chief trader in rare coins. He was also an administrator of the Merrill 
Lynch Coin Fund, which had $15 million in assets. In 1994, he once 


again began trading as Kevin Lipton Rare Coins, which he has done ever 
since that time. 

In connection with the present book, Kevin Lipton stated this: “To- 
day, Kevin Lipton Rare Coins, Inc. is one of the largest, most successful 
and well-respected rare coin companies in America with annual sales ap- 
proaching $30 million.” Of special note, Lipton’s company has sustained 
impressive profitability in both bull and bear coin markets. 


LOW, Lyman Haynes 


1804 $1 No. 5 (1904) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1887) 


Dealer, Gentleman, Researcher 

Perhaps in contrast to the aforementioned Dr. Linderman, Lyman 
Haynes Low was among the most respected figures in numismatics in his 
lifetime, and history as been kind to him ever since. A dealer by profes- 
sion, he also found time to do much excellent research, including the 
preparation in the 1880s of his aptly titled book, Hard Times Tokens (1st 
edition, 1886; 2nd and more widely distributed edition, 1899) for which 
he consulted contemporary material, rather than building upon numismatic 
theories.? From 1891 through 1907 he was co-editor of The American 
Journal of Numismatics, truly a labor of love. In 1894 he was co-editor 
with W.T.R. Marvin of C. Wyllys Betts’ book, American Colonial History 
Illustrated by Contemporary Medals, another immense contribution to the 
art and science of numismatics. 

In January 1892, The Numismatist recognized his contributions, and 
this was before the Betts, Hard Times Tokens, and certain other notable 
accomplishments, and when his editorship of the A/N had barely started: 
“His knowledge of this important branch of historical research is gener- 
ally and deservedly recognized, few of our American collectors having 
larger experience or putting it to better service. He has twice crossed the 
ocean, and visited principal cities of Europe, and enjoys the personal ac- 
quaintance of prominent numismatists abroad.” 


Low’s Early Career 

Lyman Haynes Low was born in Boston in 1844. At the age of 12 he 
became interested in coin collecting, just in time to see the old copper 
“large” cents be replaced by their small copper-nickel successors, and just 
in time to catch the wave of coin collecting popularity, which began in a 
large way in 1857. During the Civil War he was a soldier for three years— 
beginning very early in the conflict, on April 22, 1861, while in the Charles- 
ton harbor the dust was still settling on the rubble of Fort Sumter, he 
enlisted and served with Company B, 13th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

After the war, Lyman Low traveled widely in the United States and 
Canada to sell dry goods and other merchandise, operating from his home, 
which, beginning in 1870, was in New York. He married in 1874. In the 
meantime, his numismatic interest had been at a low level, and we do not 
see mention of him in connection with any of the great sales of the 1860s 
or early 1870s, nor does he appear in the early issues of the American 
Journal of Numismatics. 

About the year 1878, his coin collecting activity resumed in a signifi- 
cant way, and he began reading the many auction catalogues that were 
being published, this being a time of intense growth in the hobby, In 1880 
he became a rare coin dealer in New York City, at first by mail, then in 
1881 from an office at 44 West 27th Street. On February 28, 1882, Ed- 
ouard Frossard offered his 40-page catalogue that included the Collection 
of American and English Copper Tokens of Lyman H. Low of New York, which 
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would seem to indicate that Frossard and Low were friends and that Low 
was not ready to issue his own catalogues. Or was he ready? Apparently, 
he was already in the midst of writing one. 


Early Auction Catalogues 

Low produced 17 auction catalogues from December 1881 to June 
1887,' or 18 if you include the R.E. Kingsford Collection, catalogued in 
November 1885, but sold privately before the catalogue was released. 

Meanwhile, in 1883 he joined the firm of B. Westermann & Co., 
advertising in October 1883: “Lyman H. Low of B. Westermann & Co. 
Coins, medals, and tokens. No. 838 Broadway, New York. Coins, med- 
als and tokens, ancient, mediaeval, and modern. Also numismatic pub- 
lications. Our line of books treating upon the various classes will always 
be found large. An obscure coin accurately described, free of charge. 
Coins sent upon approval to parties furnishing satisfactory references. 
Correspondence solicited, to which we pledge our prompt attention. 
Collectors, and those interested in the subject, are invited to call when 
visiting our city.” 

In 1886 we find him selling subscriptions for The Stamp and Coin 
Gazette published in Altoona, Pennsylvania, by Edwin C. Mann and Ed- 
ward E. Kendig. Low managed the numismatic content, resigning his 
commitment after December 1886. In 1886 he published the 18-page 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hard Times Tokens Issued For and Against the United 
States Bank, and with References to the Financial Troubles of 1834-1841, the 
inauguration of his publications within that specialty.’ At the time he had 
an office at 853 Broadway. In April 1887, his “Numismatic Notes” col- 
umn began in the American Journal of Numismatics. 


With Scott Stamp & Coin 

On September 1, 1887, he joined the staff of the Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co., 721 Broadway, which had been sold to the Calman brothers by its 
founder, J.W. Scott, and which was primarily a merchandiser of low-value 
stamps and coins.’ Later, at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893, Scott Stamp & Coin had two concession stands. In New 
York City, Lyman H. Low was in charge of the Coin Department of the 
Scott enterprise and helped prepare the several editions and versions of 
the Standard Catalogue which described coins and paper money’ as well as 
auction catalogues circa 1888-1896 (taking over the reins from David U. 
Proskey, who did most of the catalogues circa 1877-1886). In 1888 Low 
went to Europe in the late summer and autumn, visiting dealers, muse- 
ums, and others, buying on behalf of Scott. 

In December 1894, The Numismatist printed this: “When we placed 
Lyman H. Low as the best known numismatist in this country, we only 
uttered the consensus of opinion of the guild. By those who personally are 
acquainted with him he is pronounced genial, cultured and affable. At the 
head of the numismatic branch of the Scott Stamp and Coin Company he 
reigns supreme; as a numismatist in general information regards our sci- 
ence, he is among the leaders; as a specialist in the study of the coinage of 
the Spanish-American peoples, he easily leads.” 


Two Dealers Cause a Scene 

In the 1880s and 1890s there were many dealer rivalries. Chapmans 
vs. everyone (jealousy here; more properly, everybody vs. the Chapmans, as 
the brothers were mainly receivers, not instigators), Frossard vs, Proskey 
and Scott (as an offensive duo), Mason vs. Cogan, and more. In time, 
there would also be Frossard vs. Cogan. Obviously, the good feelings the 
two had shared in the early 1880s were gone. The story was told by 
Augustus G. Heaton in The Numismatist, January 1895 (the issue imme- 
diately following the one quoted above!), this being a follow-up to an 
article Heaton had written, purporting to tell the inside view, the true 
story of how auctions were conducted: 

“My article on auction sales of coins is considered by Mr. Low and his 
newly beloved bedfellows in the protest as insulting to the dignity of deal- 
ers and full of evil insinuations without proof. He has lately most kindly 
provided me with far more entertaining matter for description of auction 
sale occurrences than | have ever been fortunate enough to witness, and 
with a far more incriminating opinion of one prominent dealer at least 
than I should have ever ventured to write. Ata recent auction sale in New 
York,” he, the conscientious Mr. Low aforesaid, in his least beautiful phrase- 
ology as seen in the protest, ventured to call [Frossard] the prominent 
dealer and expert ‘a liar.’ Numismatic criticism is rarely so frank and so 
public, and the accused gentleman proceeded forthwith to make a vigor- 
ous personal attack. The two numismatic sages were soon mixed up on a 
dusty floor in a manner that would have made football adversaries envi- 
ous of their combative qualities until, in a badly circulated condition, 
they were dragged apart by dismayed spectators. My muse implores me to 
grant her this theme for flight of heroic verse, but I would spare further 
shattering of our numismatic idols by any further reference to their do- 
ings at auction sales hereafter.”° 

Fire and ice; ice and fire, it would seem. In the same issue the same 
writer, as part of yet another article, “A Tour Among the Coin Dealers,” 
related this: 

“In New York City, the Scott Stamp and Coin Company maintained 
large premises on Madison Square, with the first floor being devoted to 
stamps and the basement floor to coins. Near the show window two or 
three young ladies are behind a counter, busy at desks or showing any de- 
sired part of the coin stock of several large fireproof safes to the customers. 
Many coin publications are on the counter. Far in the rear, in a skylit office 
and numismatic library, is found Mr. Lyman H. Low, the manager. He is a 
scrupulously attired gentleman in middle life, with white hair, mustache 
and goatee, a military aspect, but with a brisk, genial manner.” 


The Importance of a Library 

In 1896 Lyman Low left J.W. Scott & Co. and reactivated his own 
business, from that time until 1909 producing over 100 catalogues. 

In 1900, Low gave this credo, which is still applicable today: “The 
foundation of a library should always accompany the collection of a cabi- 
net of coins. To fully enjoy your treasures, books are necessary; coin study 
cannot be conducted intelligently without them. If we wish to learn the 





' John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, p. 127. 


? The span of years covered by “Hard Times era” is subject to varying opinions, with the period now considered by numismatists to have commenced in 1832 and ended in 1844, 


although in actuality, economic times in the United States were good until early 1837. 
3 American Journal of Numismatics, October 1887. 


‘In The Numismatist, November 1902, A.R. Frey gave a point of correction concerning the famous Standard Catalogues sold by Scott & Company. “The majority of the 
younger collectors imagine that Mr. J.W. Scott was the compiler of these works. As a matter of fact, however, they were both made by Mr. Lyman H. Low, and Mr. Scott acted 
only as the publisher.” 

5 Frossard’s sale of December 19, 1894. : nae ; “A £ 
® More on this historic skirmish: Edgar H. Adams, in his “Live American Numismatic Items” column in the May 1911 issue of The Numismatist, Coma 2 part: ae . 
Frossard’ sales at Kennedy's Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, on December 20th, 1894 a specimen [of the 1793 ‘Strawberry Leaf’ cent, then called the Clover Leaf’ cent] descri ‘ as 
‘Very Fair’ sold for $120. It was this cent that incidentally caused the historic fight when Frossard and another prominent dealer, both veterans, rolled around the floor of is ae 
room, trying to kick each other, and the late H.P. Smith lost a diamond pin in the confusion incidental to separating them.” Carl W.A. Carlson’s article, “Strawberry Leaves an 


Shiners,” in The Numismatist, November 1978, is a memorable discussion of the altercation. 
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particulars in detail of any coin, just make a specialty of it for a time, and 
you will find much that is new and entertaining. Gather every specimen 
possible that comes to your notice.” 

In 1902, Thomas L. Elder (see earlier biography), who was still living 
in Pittsburgh, went to New York City and saw Low in action, reminiscing 
years later: ' 

“The courtly old gentleman Lyman H. Low, a florid faced, bespec- 
tacled man wearing a goatee, his hair even then snow white... He was an 
aristocratic old gentleman [who] attended his sales dressed in a long Prince 
Albert coat and white vest, dressed to kill. While his business decreased as 
he grew older he was still a gentleman, and died one, as proud as a turkey 
cock, and I do not blame him for his feelings on this. He was a venerable 
and respected figure at the New York auctions for some years preceding 
his death. A brother of his in Rhode Island had been a member of Con- 
gress.... Low joked as he went along, paused during the session to look up 
bids at times, smoked a cigar while working, got into an occasional argu- 
ment in the auction room over a lot, and otherwise helped to enliven 
auctions...” At the time, Low sat at the podium and tended to the bid 
book, while the sale was called by auctioneer Henry C. Merry. 


A “Rare” Error 

Lyman H. Low was human, and it was only natural that on occasion 
he made a mistake. However, while the catalogues of certain of his com- 
petitors were laden with such, Low’s were of a high level of accuracy com- 
mensurate with the state of the art at the time. Thus, when he did make a 
mistake, this being a small one, it garnered space in The Numismatist, in 
January 1903, in which the subject of whether an 1858 gold dollar is 
common or rare occupied a paragraph, mainly because Lyman H. Low, in 
his catalogue of June 18, 1902, stated that “during the past six years, but 
one has appeared in public sales.” Mr. Low apparently didn’t do his home- 
work, for the editor of The Numismatist pointed out that his information 
was in error, “as five have been sold within the past two years, and if 
branch mints are taken into consideration the number can probably be 
doubled.” To back up his contention, a listing of Philadelphia Mint 1858 
gold dollars was appended and showed various realizations for business 
strikes from $1.80 to $3.85. If such a mistake had been made by someone 
else, it would have been ignored (lest the pages of The Numismatist con- 
tain nothing but catalogue corrections!). Thus, the editorial commentary 
of January 1903 can be viewed as an unintended compliment to Low. 


Elder Tells about Low 

In 1904 Low’s office was in New York City at 4th Avenue and East 
23rd Street in the United Charities Building. About this time, Thomas L. 
Elder set up in New York City as a competitor to Low. Decades later, 
Elder remembered Low’ activities of the era: * 

“A ruddy-faced, bald-headed old gentleman, with snow-white goatee, 
with an unusual air of dignity and ceremony about him. Always neat 
and well dressed, his shoes well polished, one cannot recall Mr. Low as 
a man of careless or slipshod habits of life. Even his dog, Major, of 
whom he and his wife, were very fond, was a white French poodle, kept 
immaculately trimmed and garbed. I say garbed, for he wore the latest 
things in collar and harness. At that time Mr. Low, our respected dean 
of American coin cataloguers, lived in a cute little house, a detached 
house, a bit above 125th Street, in Harlem, in a section then populated 
by people of very good taste and position, but now, alas, somewhat down 
at the heels, due to the changes time brings. That was over 25 years ago. 
Poor dog Major died.... [Low said that Major, who was buried in style, 
would be his last dog. | 


“As he grew old and more feeble—during the period when he held his 
occasional sales at the Park Avenue Hotel, in its main area-way, one flight 
up—he was less able to keep up with things, got his sales started very late, and 
sold his lots at a snail’s pace. Puzzled at times over a bid, he would politely say, 
‘Just a moment please,’ then he would laboriously thumb a wad of bid sheets 
to find one he wanted, and after some minutes delay would take a new start, 
with a remark something like this: All right, Dan [Daniel Kennedy, hired 
auctioneer], fire away.” Elder related that Low would sometimes not have a 
bid on a 10¢ lot and start it at a dollar, causing delays. “He usually held a 
lighted cigar in his hand as he conducted his sales... A cold bottle of liquor was 
kept on hand to serve clients who requested such; this encouraged bidding.” 


To New Rochelle 

In February 1909, Lyman H. Low contacted the American Numis- 
matic Society, which had recently set up in its new building at 155th 
Street and Broadway, that he was going to leave the coin business, and 
offered his full-time services to the Society for $3,000. The Society de- 
clined, as it could not afford the sum. The proposal was made that he be 
librarian and devote his evenings to this office, for $1,200 per year, but 
this was not accepted either.’ 

Afterward, in 1911, Lyman H. Low moved to New Rochelle and did 
business from his home. New Rochelle, the fashionable community of the 
time (see earlier comment under the Guttag Brothers), the place where 
New Yorkers who could afford it, wanted to live—a town of fine houses, 
mansions, and landscaped surroundings that in particular was the nesting 
place for those involved in theatre and the arts. At the same time, Edwin 
Thanhouser’s motion picture business, the Thanhouser Company, had a 
facility there. Low enjoyed New Rochelle, and his home was open to col- 
lectors and friends who wanted to stop by to visit. On Sunday afternoon, 
June 11, 1921, his 205th public auction sale was held at his home at 28 
Clinton Place (this obviously in a day before strict zoning regulations!). 

Low died at his New Rochelle home on February 10, 1924, having 
been predeceased five years earlier by his wife, the former Ella Mordaunt 
Peshine. Undone was the catalogue upon which he was working, Part II 
of the J. Coolidge Hills Collection, Part I having been sold on Decem- 
ber, Laas 

In the Hall of Fame of Professional Numismatists, if such is ever insti- 
tuted, Low deserves a special niche. 


LYMAN, John P. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1880-1913) 


John P. Lyman was an active numismatist in Boston from at least the 
1880s onward. His collection, auctioned by $. Hudson Chapman on 
November 7, 1913, included an impressive lineup of Haseltine special- 
ties, including Proof restrike dollars of 1801-2-3, and a 1804 Class III $1. 

Chapman noted in the catalogue preface: 

“The collection was formed principally between 1887 and 1904 by Mr. 
John P. Lyman, who was born at Portsmouth, NH, in 1847, graduated 
from Harvard in 1868, and has since become so well known in the financial 
world and has been for many years, president of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank of Boston. Mr. Lyman has placed the collection in my hands 
to be sold without reserve.... One of the principal pieces that will arouse 
much interest is the 1804 dollar, offered at auction, which I have deter- 
mined to be one of the restrikes made before 1870, and for which I have 
written a very full description and statement of all the matters known about 
the 1804 dollar in the body of the catalogue...” 





' Hobbies, December 1934. 
2 Hobbies, June 1936. 
> Howard L. Adelson, The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958, p. 160. 


‘ The catalogue of Part Il was completed by F.C.C. Boyd, and the sale was held on April 4, 1924. 
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MANLEY, Dwight 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1993) 


Dwight Manley, who was born and grew up in Southern California, 
became interested in coins as a young teenager. By 1982, he had read 
many books, had attended the Summer Seminar held by the ANA in 
Colorado Springs (1981 as a student in Dave Bowers’ “All About Coins” 
class), and had done quite a bit of coin buying, selling, and trading. At 
the dispersal of certain sections of the Bowers and Ruddy Galleries li- 
brary on Wilshire Boulevard in early 1983, the writer invited him to 
come to take items of interest before many other items (quantities of 
early catalogues, for example) were sold. 

Afterward, he worked with several different coin firms including The 
Rarities Group (Martin B. Paul) and John Love (in Montana), but remained 
in the Los Angeles area to do his work. When Spectrum Numismatics was 
formed in the early 1990s, Dwight Manley was the chief numismatist in its 
office in Newport Beach, working with Greg Roberts, Elaine Dinges, and 
others. After Manley left the company, Roberts became president. 

Dwight Manley then entered the field of sports management, draw- 
ing upon his extensive, successful, and largely self-taught (via the coin 
business, which is probably more practical than any university discipline) 
knowledge and experience in business. An early client was Dennis Rod- 
man, basketball player with the Chicago Bulls (earlier with the Detroit 
Pistons), who had achieved success on the court, but whose personal fi- 
nances were in disarray. Dwight turned the situation around, and by 1998 
Rodman had become a wealthy man. Later, Rodman left Manley, by which 
time Manley was supervising the finances of several stars in the fields of 
basketball and boxing, Karl Malone prominent among them. 

In an interview, Dwight Manley commented concerning his activities:' 

“In the abstract there are a lot of similarities because they are both 
commodities, coins and Dennis or any of my other sports clients. There 
are buyers and sellers in both businesses. Coin dealers sell coins. Sports 
managers sell the services and endorsements of their clients, like Dennis. 
The buyers are sports teams and various products. | am in constant com- 
munication with teams and their coaches and have a pulse of what is 
going on. In sports, as in the coin market, you need to know who’ buying 
what, and whos collecting what. Just as you at Bowers and Merena Gal- 
leries know exactly who is buying rare trade dollars, or Proof gold, or 
1794 large cents, | know who is “buying” what in the sports field. For 
example, if the coach of the Chicago Bulls is looking for a power forward, 
I know that. So, in both businesses, part of being a professional is bringing 
together buyers and sellers so that both parties are very satisfied.” 

Meanwhile, Dwight continued his interest in rare coins, and in late 
1996 was the buyer at auction for $825,000 of a MCMVII Ultra High 
Relief $20 catalogued by David Tripp and offered by Sotheby’s. In spring 
1997, bidding on behalf of Dennis Rodman, he was the underbidder on 
the 1885 trade dollar in the Eliasberg Collection, a prime rarity.” In 1999 
he traded as Dwight Manley, Inc. 


MANNING, James H. 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1906-1921) 


Judge James H. Manning, born in Albany, New York, on September 
22, 1854, lived in the city for the rest of his life. His father, Daniel Man- 
ning, was secretary of the Treasury 1885-1887. 

James married Emma J. Auston on October 22, 1879. He served as 
editor and manager of the Albany Argus 1873-1893, as president of the 
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Weed-Parsons Printing Company 1893-1913, and was important in the 
National Savings Bank during the early 20th century. From 1890 to 1894 
he was mayor of Albany. 

He collected coins actively during the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury and served on the Assay Commission for five years, 1909 through 
1913. In November 1906 he was featured in the Elder Monthly, one of 
several magazines issued by New York dealer Thomas L. Elder. On No- 
vember 18, 1907, he joined the American Numismatic Society. His cabi- 
net was consigned to B. Max Mehl, who offered it to mail bids on May 
17, 1921. Manning died on July 4, 1925. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1905-1970) 


The Massachusetts Historical Society was founded in the eighteenth 
century, shortly after the American Revolution. Among its early acquisi- 
tions was a reminiscence of the “midnight ride” written especially for the 
new Society by Paul Revere. 

Over a period of time, the Society gained many important coins and 
medals. On April 28, 1870, an exhibition was opened, described in a 16- 
page catalogue by William Sumner Appleton, Description of a Selection of 
Coins and Medals Relating to America, Exhibited by The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, April 28, 1870. In 1905, the estate collection of Appleton 
was given to the Society. Included was his 1804 silver dollar. 

In the early part of the present century, Malcolm Storer was cura- 
tor of the coin cabinet, which he tended as time permitted. In 1923, 
Storer's 292-page book, Numismatics of Massachusetts, was published 
as Volume 76 in the Collections of The Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Today the work remains the standard work on coins, tokens, and medals 
of the Bay State. 

In the early 1970s, important coins and medals, including the 1804 
dollar, were sold through Stack’s. In the 1990s, additional items were sold 
by Bowers and Merena. In recent decades the Society determined to 
deaccession modern coins, commemoratives, and other items, especially 
those having nothing to do with either New England or the early history 
of Massachusetts. A vast display of fine material, including important 
Betts medals and strikings of the famous 1787 Columbia and Washing- 
ton medal, was retained, mostly under the supervision of well-known 
numismatist, John W. Adams, a fellow of the Society. In recent times, 
Anne Bentley has been curator of the coins, tokens, medals, and paper 
money at the Society, and several fine exhibitions have been mounted of 
them. In 1988, the Society published Massachusetts Paper Money, 1690- 
1780: The Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


MC CONNELL, James H.T., Jr. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1971 onward) 


James H.T. McConnell, Jr., a specialist in security and investment 
analysis, has collected coins without publicizing his efforts. His introduc- 
tion to numismatics took place in the 1960s and continued thereafter. 
Jules Reiver provided many suggestions as his enthusiasm developed. 

In time, he found the coinage of 1804 to be of special interest, and 
along the way he acquired notable specimens of the various denomina- 
tions, including the above mentioned Class III 1804 dollar, obtained from 
Stack’s who acted as agent for the owner, Norton Simon.’ The coin was 
loaned to Julian Leidman for display in Baltimore at the 1985 ANA Con- 
vention, this being the most recent time it has been shown publicly. 





| Excerpt from interview with Chris Karstedt, February 18, 1998, subsequently published in the Rare Coin Review: 
2 As stated by dealer Martin Paul, who was on the telephone with Dwight Manley during the sale. 
3 James H.'T. McConnell, Jr., conversation with the author, June 18, 1999; also, letter July 7, 1999. 
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MEHL, B. Max 
1804 $1 No. 2 (1946) 

1804 $1 No. 5 (1939-1941) 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1921, 1922) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1932, 1949-1950) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1922) 

1804 $1 No. 15 (1946, 1947) 


Numismatic Showman and Legend 

Of all rare coin dealers active in the first half of the present century, 
the palm goes to Benjamin Max Mehl for obtaining the most publicity 
concerning his activities. B. Max Mehl as he was known (his first name 
was never used in print), was the hobby’s greatest promoter, the “P.T. 
Barnum of numismatics,” his long-time friend Abe Kosoff said in admira- 
tion of his talents for gathering headlines.' He pronounced his name to 
thyme with mail, as indicated by his advertisements which encouraged 
people to get on his “Mehl-ing list.”* However, most everyone in his life- 
time and afterward has used the pronunciation mell. 

Of all the coins in the wide world of numismatics, Mehl’s favorite 
was the “King of American Coins,” the 1804 dollar, with the 1913 Lib- 
erty Head nickel coming in second. After that, the field was wide open, 
although every once in a while the 1894-S Barber dime received some 
national publicity. 

Although Mehl passed from the earthly sphere in 1957, his fame has 
endured, and today there is a contingent of numismatic bibliophiles who 
collect Mehl-iana. During his career, Mehl handled most, if not all, of the 
classic rarities including six different specimens of the 1804 dollar, the 
Dunham 1822 half eagle, a 1913 Liberty Head nickel, and other land- 
marks. Although Mehl handled many important numismatic cabinets 
containing specialized series—the Slack, and other collections of territo- 
rial gold, the Dr. French collection of large cents, and the Dunham col- 
lection of encased postage stamps are but several of many examples that 
could be cited (these along with the Ten Eyck, Atwater, Neil, Olson, and 
Allenburger cabinets)—Mehl did not insert meaningful scholarship in to 
any of these offerings. As Mehl himself would have been the first to ad- 
mit, his role was that of a numismatic merchant, auctioneer, and publi- 
cist—a role he enjoyed immensely. Historical and technical numismatic 
matters were left to others. In 1974 Mehl was posthumously elected to 
the ANA Numismatic Hall of Fame. 

When the writer shared an evening dinner with Mehl in 1956, in 
the company of Abe and Mollie Kosoff, the first thing I asked was: 
“Why don’t you write your life story?” Here was Mehl, who had written 
about coins almost as much as anyone ever had, and who had publicized 
them more than any individual before or since, but whose personal life, 
hobbies, family, vacation pleasures, and other aspects were largely unre- 
corded. A researcher with a good nose for sniffing could learn that at 
one time he was president of Rotary International, and that in the 1930s 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic furnace in his Fort Worth home was fea- 
tured in national advertising. Mehl never did write his autobiography, 
which is a shame. However, much has been committed to print by oth- 
ers, notably Abe Kosoff, and his large shelf of auction catalogues, maga- 
zines, and other literature serves as a record. 





His Early Career 

Mehl was born in Lodz, then a part of Russia, in 1884. In the first 
year of his life his family moved to the village of Vilkomu, in the province 
of Kovno. Seeing better opportunities in America, the Mehl family left 
Europe and arrived in the United States in April 1895. For a time Mehl 
and his family lived in Denton, Texas, after which he moved to Fort Worth. 
Asa teenager he had a job clerking in a shoe store while collecting coins in 
his spare time, apparently dealing on a local basis beginning in 1900—at 
least, that is what Mehl later said, enabling him to celebrate his “Golden 
Jubilee” in 1950. His first advertisement was carried in The Numismatist 
in December 1903. Titled “For Sale,” it listed 33 coins “offered to the 
highest bidders. Bids will be received up to December 25th.” Lot No. 1 
consisted of two coins, 1803 and 1804 half cents, each Good. Other items 
included Columbian half dollars of 1892 and 1893, Very Good to Fine, 
which the advertiser probably took from pocket change.’ Several gold dol- 
lars, some American silver coins, and an offering of fractional currency 
rounded out the listing. At the bottom appeared his name and address: B. 
Max Mehl, 1211 Main Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Fort Worth, which citizens of the nearby and, seemingly, more re- 
fined city of Dallas called “Cow Town,” was nowhere, numismatically 
speaking. Indeed, Cow Town, also known as “Where the West Com- 
mences,” both slogans being used later by town publicists, was a long way 
from the two epicenters of coin collecting, Philadelphia and New York 
(with movement in Chicago and Boston as well), Thus, it was only natu- 
ral that he go into the Mehl-order business. There was little local trade. 


1904, a Very Good Year 

Mehl was back again, in The Numismatist in the January 1904 issue, 
with a notice in which he proclaimed he specialized in American, colonial, 
and United States gold, silver, and copper coins, private and territorial issues 
of gold, and fractional currency. “I deal in the above coins exclusively, and 
am always ready to purchase entire or part of collections at the highest 
prices. Send me your list of what you want to buy or sell. All letters promptly 
and cheerfully answered.” As if the reader didn't get the point, at the bottom 
of the ad appeared another notice: “Correspondence Solicited.” On a facing 
page was another ad from the Fort Worth dealer, offering his “Premium 
List of United States Gold Dollars,” which showed “prices paid for all the 
U.S. gold dollars issued; including those issued at the branch mints. If you 
are a collector of gold dollars this list will certainly interest you.” 

Mehl soon learned the Lewis Carroll aphorism (from “The Hunting 
of the Snark”), “Whatever I tell you three times is true.” Soon he claimed 
that he was the biggest, best, and paid the most. The philosophy became 
self-fulfilling, and before long at least parts of this statement were true.’ 

In March 1904, he issued what is believed to have been his second 
catalogue (following his gold dollar list), which was titled Catalogue of Fine 
Selections of Choice United States Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins, Private and 
Territorial Gold, United States Fractional Currency, Etc., Etc. Mehl had a win- 
ning personality, and his success was well deserved. Among his very first 
clients was John A. Beck, the Pittsburgh collector, who sent in an order or 
two, liked what he received, and went on to spend thousands of dollars.” 

In the summer of 1904 he traveled north to St. Louis and took in the 
sights of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, where Farran Zerbe held forth 
with a numismatic display and concession. The annual convention of the 





' The Barnum reference is intended as a compliment. A reading of Barnum’s autobiography, Struggles and Triumphs, or any other biography, will reveal that he was a man who honored 


his commitments, served the public well, and was a benefactor to many causes, including his hometown of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


> Cf. advertisement in The Numismatist, February 1925. 


> Columbian half dollars were still seen in circulation as late as the 1920s and early 1930s. 


* Puffery became an enduring part of the rare coin trade, and in the 1970s when the present writer was gathering data for what became the two-volume The American Numismatic 
Association Centennial History 1891-1991, the curious situation was noted that in a single issue of a single publication, four different firms were each advertising to be the /argest dealer. 
> Recollection of Thomas L. Elder, Hobbies, April 1936, who placed the date at 1902; however, it was probably early 1904; also Beck correspondence later passing to Abner 


Kreisberg and Jerry Cohen. 
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American Numismatic Association was held there at the same time, so that 
collectors could partake of two experiences in a single trip (the same thing 
was done in 1915 at the Panama-Pacific Exposition and in New York for the 
World’ Fair in 1939, among others). In the “show and tell” part of the 
1904 convention, Mehl displayed a “set of Bryan dollars,” these being silver 
(mostly) medals issued for the presidential campaign of 1896. 


Mehl on Hobbies 

While coin collecting was a nationwide pastime in the first decade of 
the twentieth century, it was less widespread and less dynamic than it had 
been in the glory years of the 1880s. In 1905 Mehl did his part to help, 
prefacing a price list with this: 

“As the hobby or diverting pursuit, the collecting of rare coins affords 
more pleasure and greater interest than any collectible object. The de- 
cided advantage in coin collecting is that while the subject is inexhaust- 
ible in its variations, yet a child may commence the pursuit and reach as 
far as his means will permit. While the more advanced collectors clamor 
for the great rarities, the beginner or a collector of moderate means will 
find sufficient interest in collecting of the cheaper class of coins. And it is 
not necessary to possess all the dates of a given denomination but the 
various types. The series of dollars, for instance, may be represented by 
five specimens, representing the different types. The half dollar by seven 
species and so on, all of which may be obtained at a nominal cost, and yet 
would make a most interesting collection, while to obtain the entire series 
of the dollar only, not including the 1804, would cost about $500.” 

Aha! The 1804 dollar had already caught his eye! 


Now Full Time 

While Mehl was buying and selling copper, nickel, silver, and gold 
coins, and dreaming about 1804 silver dollars, he put bread on the table 
by clerking in a shoe shop, as he had done for several years. Finally came 
the break, and in July 1906 he announced: 

“With pleasure I beg to advise my friends and patrons that | now 
devote all my time to the coin business. Before it was only a ‘side line’ 
with me, but thanks to the esteemed patronage favored me by many of 
the ‘faithful’ my business grew to such an extent that I was obliged to 
abandon all other interests and devote all my time in serving those who 
find me worthy of a share of their esteemed numismatic favors.” 

Of course, it might have come as a surprise to many readers, espe- 
cially his customers by mail, that he had not been a full time, indeed a 
large full time dealer for a long time. 

Within a few years Mehl’ innovative advertising and colorful personality 
projected him to the front rank of dealers. He actually had two separate but 
related businesses. The first, which went under different names including the 
Star Rare Coin Company and the Numismatic Bank of Texas, sold copies of 
the Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia to the public for $1 (price later increased) 
each. These were dispensed by the millions to hopeful buyers who dreamed of 
finding an 1804 dollar in the attic, or a rare cent in pocket change. The idea 
was hardly new, and Henry Ahlborn had sold thousands of such booklets in 
the previous century, as had others. At one time mail from the public ad- 
dressed to him accounted for more than half the business of the Fort Worth 
post office. His other orientation was toward the numismatic community. 


Mehl Visits the Big City 

In 1906, Farran Zerbe attended one of Lyman H. Low’s auction sales 
in New York City, later commenting:! 

“B. Max Mehl, Fort Worth, Texas shared the novice bench with me at 
the sale. It was Mr. Mehl’s first trip to the East and the first coin sale he 
had attended. He fell right into the ranks of the old timers and nothing 
went begging for bids that looked good to him. Mr. Mehl is perhaps a 
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juvenile of the act of dealers, but only in years of life, for when it comes to 
serving coins, rare or otherwise, at popular prices he is a finished chef. 
This reference to Mr. Mehl’s youth recalls a story told years ago when the 
Chapman boys (they were boys once) became aggressive for business, One 
of the old dealers spoke disparagingly about them. When pressed for an 
explanation, the most he could say was: ‘Why they are only boys.’ The 
Chapmans acknowledged this and were satisfied that if that was their 
only deficiency and the most severe criticism, time would remedy all. 
That it has is evidenced by their great success. May time do as much for 
Mr. Mehl was my thought as I said goodbye to him as he left for Boston.” 


An Angel Appears 

Meanwhile, Mehl had acquired a guardian angel in the form of C.W. 
Cowell, a Denver numismatist who was in the process of selling his col- 
lection. He sent many coins on consignment to Mehl, enabling him to 
offer territorial gold coins and other rarities that might have been out of 
his reach otherwise. 

Mehl married on August 18, 1907, and he and Ethel eventually en- 
joyed a family which consisted of two daughters, Lorraine and Dana, 
leading years later to a fine family with many in-laws and grandchildren. 

From January 1908 to December 1919 (except for a hiatus 1912- 
1913) he published Mehli Numismatic Monthly. The corpus comprised 10 
volumes and 117 numbers (some of which were combined). This gave 
The Numismatist a run for its money and in many aspects was more inter- 
estingly edited. Guest contributors included some of the most important 
names of the era, prominent among whom were Edgar H. Adams, Howland 
Wood, and even veteran dealer John W. Haseltine. 


Goodbye Texas, Hello Broadway 

The gap in publication came at a time when Mehl was at a crossroads in 
his life. His business had grown, and he had achieved great success. And yet, 
Philadelphia and New York City were the focal points of action, where most 
large auctions were held and where collectors and dealers gathered. In New 
York the American Numismatic Society furnished a home away from home 
for visiting members, the New York Numismatic Club (founded by Tho- 
mas L. Elder and others in 1908) offered camaraderie and good cheer at its 
dinner meetings, and there were many other goings-on. In Fort Worth there 
was lots of mesquite and sagebrush, some longhorn steers, but no coin “ac- 
tion” apart from what Mehl was doing. Discussions were held with Wayte 
Raymond, who was an up-and-coming star in the New York City area fir- 
mament (he was in nearby Connecticut, working in a bank and also selling 
coins), and the two dealers decided to become partners. 

However, plans changed, and readers of the July 1912 issue of The 
Numismatist were informed of a decision that, no doubt, altered the course 
of American numismatic history: 

“Serious illness in my family obliged me to return to Texas, and 
upon my return certain personal matters forced me to abandon all my 
plans for removal to New York. I have re-established in Fort Worth on 
the same up-to-date plans that I intended to put in force in New York, 
and I feel that any business conducted on honesty, promptness and care 
for the interest of all patrons will be rewarded with success regardless 
where it may be located. I have a large stock, selections of which | will 
cheerfully send on approval. My auction service 1s conducted on busi- 
ness methods based on absolute fairness. | want to demonstrate to you 


the workings of a really modern numismatic establishment. 


The Mehl Building 
In October 1916, Mehl announced that he had just moved into his 
own building in Fort Worth, “completed at a cost of $25,000.” This be- 
came known as the Mehl Building, and in advertisements was sometimes 


pictured with a modern streetcar out front. 





! The Numismatist, August 1906. 
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In autumn 1919, Mehl boasted: “The October number of the Ameri- 
can Boy carries the largest single coin advertisement ever published by that 
high-class journal. It is one of my ‘ads,’ which cost me over $200 for a 
single insertion! Besides the regular channels and markets for the pur- 
chase and sale of coins, I enjoy, through my extensive advertising (over 
$5,000 annual expenditure) and my modern business methods, a wide 
field for the successful purchase and sale of coins that is not enjoyed by 
any other numismatic firm in the country.” 

On May 17, 1921, Mehl did it. He sold his first 1804 dollar, one of 
several that he would handle (never mind a false start in 1913, when he 
thought that an “1804” dollar sent to him by H.O. Granberg was genu- 
ine; it was not). The beneficiary was the widow of Judge H. Manning, 
consignor of the coin. Ever the showman, Meh! somehow distorted this 
numismatic transaction through the wonderful medium of advertising to 
a sketch of a cashier in a movie theatre ticket booth taking coins for tick- 
ets, and a caption that went something like this, and I paraphrase, “I paid 
Mrs. Manning over $2,000 for her old silver dollar. What treasures do you 
have in your pocket change?” Well, the U.S. Post Office took issue with 
what it viewed as deception,' and the ever accommodating Mr. Mehl 
switched advertising campaigns, including one used a few years later which 
informed readers that if they could find an 1894 dime with a little $ 
mintmark on it, they could send it to Mehl in Texas and get a check to 
send Junior to college or forestall foreclosure on the deed to the ranch. By 
1924, Mehl’s advertising budget was $50,000 per year. 


A Visit with Mehl 

In June 1928, Charles Markus, then the president of the ANA, wrote 
about his four-month tour through the American West, noting: 

“No mention of Fort Worth is complete until we have told of a num- 
ber of visits to the numismatic establishment of the celebrated and well- 
known B. Max Mehl, whom we have had the pleasure of meeting at an- 
nual conventions of the ANA since Hector was a pup! We made a number 
of visits to his coin shop and witnessed the method and manner of buying 
and selling coins on a large scale. We were invited to his fine new home, 
where we were entertained, dined and wined, shown every point of inter- 
est in and around the city, theatre and dinner parties downtown. By the 
way, we forgot to mention we helped build the beautiful new Mehl home, 
and paid for many articles entering in its construction. We hereby pub- 
licly express our sincere thanks to the three lady members of the Mehl 
family, as well as to B. Max, for the extreme courtesy and consideration 
extended us on our visit to Fort Worth, but it is hardly to be wondered at, 
for was he not entertaining the president of the American Numismatic 
Association and his wife? (Bouquet thrown at myself by myself.)” 


Mehl Rides a Crest 

In March 1929, The Numismatist included a 13-page spread titled “A 
Texas Master of Coins,” featuring Mehl as the leading American dealer in 
the rare coin field. Further: 

“The preponderance of the fine collections of rare coins disposed of in 
the United States during the past 10 years have been bought and sold by 
him. Last year he handled a total of more than 30,000 shipments, and his 
operations extended to practically every country in the world. During the 
busier six months of the year the volume of his mail is such as to stand 
second or third in the Fort Worth Post Office, and year in and year out he 
ranks fourth or fifth. Last year he received more than 275,000 inquiries. A 
little book on rare coins, which he publishes, and which retails for $1, has 
had an average circulation of 70,000 copies a year for the past five years, 
and since it first appeared 20 years ago more than a million copies have 
been sold. And yet, Mehl has always lived in Fort Worth. If ever there was a 
case truly illustrative of the saying about the world beating a path to the 


door of the man who makes a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though 
he take up his home in a wilderness, it is certainly the case of B. Max Mehl. 

“The story of his rise to the head of his profession is a simple one and 
can be summed up in a sentence [sic]. He became interested in rare coins 
as a boy, began in a small way to trade them with others in different parts 
of the country, kept learning more and more about them as time passed, 
and so by natural development became in due course a leading authority 
on the subject and the most important dealer in coins in the United States. 
He has kept at it for nearly 30 years, following no other business or profes- 
sion, and by single-hearted devotion to this one thing has reached his 
present eminence. To do this, he has not found it necessary to leave the 
city in which he was born. Once, in 1912, he yielded to the temptation to 
move to New York, but in a few weeks he decided he had made a mistake 
and returned to Fort Worth. He has remained in Fort Worth ever since 
and expects to remain there for the rest of his life. 

“Recently I spent a delightful afternoon with him, during the course of 
which I learned much about rare coins, but very little about himself. For, 
like most men who have attained genuine distinction through personal 
achievement, he is extremely modest and unassuming. His place of business 
is in the combination store and apartment building of which he is the owner, 
and its floor space is distant from the business section. And yet here he 
conducts a business that averages more than a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, and during the busy season he employs about 40 people. | asked him 
about the dictum that all old coins are not rare, and all rare coins are not 
old. ‘I'll give you an example, he replied. “Some time ago I advertised that I 
would pay $50 for a 1913 Liberty Head nickel. Not a buffalo nickel, you 
understand, but a Liberty Head nickel of that date...’ 

“What makes a coin rare?’ | asked. ‘If you mean by that question what 
makes a coin scarce, there is no general answer to cover all classes of coins, 
he replied. ‘But it is scarcity, and a demand by collectors, that make a coin 
rare. About the most valuable coin in existence right now is the United 
States $5 gold piece of the year 1822. Only three of them are known to 
exist, and recently the owner of one of these refused my offer of $10,000 for 
it. There were 17,796 specimens of this coin minted, and it is one of the 
mysteries of coinage why it is so scarce. The next year—1823—there were 
only 14,485 $5 gold pieces minted, and yet there are probably 50 of them 
known to exist today. What makes the 1822 $5 gold piece scarcer than that 
of 1823, when more than 3,000 less were minted, is something which we 
do not know.’ Mr. Mehl informed me, parenthetically, that his offer of 
$10,000 for the 1822 $5 gold piece was not for an indefinite period. He 
explained that he knew where he could place it at the time he made the 
offer. ‘But sometimes,’ he continued, ‘we do know what makes a coin scarce. 
For example, take some of the privately minted California gold coins that 
are very scarce today. These coins were issued for convenience in California 
in the early 50s, right after the discovery of gold, by private coiners. And at 
first, in order to assure that they would pass current standards, they were 
made a little heavier than the government minted coins of the same de- 
nomination. The gold they contained was worth more as metal than the 
face value of the coins. This was soon discovered, and consequently the 
practice of melting them up became common. A great many of these coins 
disappeared in this way, and today they are very scarce. As they are sought 
after by collectors, they are now rare coins.’ 

“Mr. Mehl told me many interesting things about coin collecting and 
coin collectors. He said that the practice of coin collecting is more wide- 
spread today than ever before in history, and it is likely to continue to 
spread in the future. New collectors are springing up every day. In fact, it 
is part of his business, he said, to create them. Mr. Mehl makes an offer on 
every coin that is presented to him, and if the offer is accepted he pur- 
chases it. He has on hand at all times between $40,000 and $50,000 
worth of rare coins, and more than $250,000 worth passes through his 





' Recollection of the author, conversation with Mehl, circa 1956. 
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hands during an average year. There is no difficulty in disposing of genu- 
inely rare coins, The difficulty is in selling them to the right persons. 
Coin collectors are likely to become offended if their favorite dealer dis- 
poses of a much prized coin to somebody else. Coins, therefore, are fre- 
quently sold with the understanding that the purchaser will not disclose 
where he obtained them. There are about 5,000 confirmed collectors in 
the United States today, but hundreds of thousands are interested in coins, 
and buy them occasionally. ‘My business is more to find rare coins than 


to dispose of them,’ said Mr. Mehl...” 


Bad Times Are Good Times 

The Depression of the 1930s meant hard times for the American people, 
but coin collecting prospered. This was an era in which hobbies came to the 
fore, and the decade saw great growth in interest as well as prices. Perhaps 
reflective of this was Mehl’s advertisement in Te Numismatist, January 1931, 
which referred to so-called “Hard Times,” “Depressed Conditions,” “Slow 
Market,” and “Holiday Season.” However, “Yet more than $20,000 was 
realized at my sale of December 1 1 th! Prices fair to buyer and seller prevail- 
ing and some new records made for outstanding rarities.” In April of the 
same year, Mehl was quoted on business conditions: “The business side? No 
one can tell it better than Mr. Mehl. Said he, “Business is better than ever, 
despite the hard times. My 1930 business was my best, and the start this 
year indicates that 1931 will be better than that. Hard times, now as always, 
hit the poor, those who are least able to stand it. But it’s no trouble to sell 
rare coins. For those to whom coins are life, life must go on.” 

Successes of the era included the obtaining on consignment of the 
collection of Waldo C. Newcomer, of Baltimore, the purchase of Virgil 
M. Brand’ currency collection, involvement in the commemorative boom 
of 1935-6 and the publication of a booklet on such coins in 1937, and the 
purchase of the Dunham Collection in 1939. The present narrative is but 
a sketch of Mehl; to do justice to all the auctions he held, all the rarities he 
handled, would require a book. 

In the decade of the 1940s, Mehl reached his glory. His auctions com- 
prised some collections that can only be described as awesome and incred- 
ible, among which were the William Forrester Dunham Sale (1941), Albert 
A. Grinnell (1943), Belden Roach (1944), Fred E. Olsen (1944, which 
contained the first 1913 Liberty Head nickel Mehl ever handled, despite 
Mehl’s having advertised for this issue for many years), Jack Roe (1945), 
William Cutler Atwater (1946), Frederic W. Geiss (1947), Will W. Neil 
(1947), King Farouk duplicates (1948), and Christian A. Allenburger (1948). 
It was almost as though Mehl had a stranglehold on the important consign- 
ments as they came on the market, with the leavings, such as they were, 
going to competitors. However, notwithstanding MehI’s overwhelming suc- 
cess, such firms as the Numismatic Gallery, Stack’s, and New Netherlands— 
to mention only a few firms—conducted some fine sales during this period. 


Fort Worth vs. Everywhere Else 

In October 1948 in the pages of The Numismatist, rivalry heated up 
concerning which geographical area was the best in which to sell coins. 
For some time the newly relocated (from New York) Numismatic Gallery 
had been trumpeting the virtues of California, while Stack’s continued to 
call New York City the coin capital of the world. Not to be caught nap- 
ping, B. Max Mehl boldly stated in a headline: “FROM NEW YORK 
CITY TO FORT WORTH TEXAS,” and noted in recent years that the 
Belden Roach Collection, of New York City, which realized $91,679.68, 
was catalogued and sold by Mehl in Fort Worth, Texas. Similarly, the 
William C. Atwater Collection, of New York City, went to Fort Worth 
where B. Max Mehl sold it for $153,514.60, the largest sum ever realized 


for acoin collection at auction in the United States. Now came the Charles 
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W. Green Col lection, also from New York City, currently being catalogued 
by Mehl. As if these statistics were not sufficient, MehI then went on to 
say: “You and I know that these truly great collections from New York City 
were not acquired by me on the strength of my good looks. Somehow | 
feel that my 48 years of proven success, unquestionable past and present 
financial responsibility and reliability had something to do with it. When 
you think of selling your collection at auction for cash, let me tell you, 
without any obligation on your part, just why these and many other great 
collections from ALL sections of the country have been and are being 
placed with me for their successful sale.”! 

Mehl himself considered the finest publicity in the outside (non-nu- 
mismatic) world to be the feature article about him that appeared on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949, in the Saturday Evening Post. He ordered quite a few extra 
copies, and had a supply on hand for years afterward. 

In The Numismatist in April 1949, Mehl announced in a headline 
that he had just acquired a major collection formed in New York City, 
noting: “Again I repeat that ‘there must be a mighty good reason why 
such a marked preponderance of all fine collections offered and sold in 
this country come to Texas.” The signature of his advertisement stated 
that his capital was $500,000, resources amounted to $750,000, and 
that he was the “oldest and largest rare coin establishment in America, 
established 49 years.” 

In November of the same year, no doubt ex-New Yorkers Abe Kosoff 
and Abner Kreisberg, now comfortably situated in Beverly Hills, were 
chagrined when B. Max Mehl announced the following in a full-page 
advertisement: “I shall have the honor to offer for sale the magnificent 
collection of United States gold and silver coins of the late eminent com- 
poser Jerome Kern of Beverly Hills, California, and New York, New York. 
The sale will be held in the early part of next year, during my Golden 
Jubilee Year of Numismatics—my 50th successful numismatic year!” 


Finis 

Time, the grim reaper, always has the last word. In the 1950s Mehl’s 
numismatic activities diminished, and on September 30, 1957, he died at 
his home in Fort Worth. For a time, his business was continued in Fort 
Worth by his secretary, Mary Ferguson. Abe Kosoff, who managed his 
numismatic estate, offered the Mehl trade name for sale for $25,000, a 
buyer was found, and the otherwise unrelated B. Max Mehl Co. was set 
up by Kenneth Nichols, of Costa Mesa, California, who later sold out to 
George Justus of Beverly Hills. Thus, “Fort Worth came to Beverly Hills,” 
but in a way Mehl never intended. 


MERENA, Raymond N. 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1997) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1987) 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1999) 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1986) 


Raymond N. Merena, born on July 9, 1937, entered numismatics in 
1962 with Empire Coin Co., Inc. In the late 1960s and 1970s he was 
general manager of Paramount International Coin Corporation. For a time 
in the 1970s he edited the popular “Trends” column for Coin World. 

In 1983 he became a partner with Q. David Bowers in Bowers and 
Merena Galleries, in which association he has participated in the han- 
dling of many important collections and rarities. For years he has been 
active in the Professional Numismatists Guild, and served as its president 
for the term 1995-1997. He and his wife Patricia are parents to three 
children, Mark, Caroline, and Sara. 








' Tralics added. 
2 Comment to author, 1956. 
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MERKIN, Lester 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1979 and 1987) 


Lester Merkin (1922-1992), a long-time New York City coin collec- 
tor who was a professional musician, decided in 1958 to enter the coin 
trade. Beginning in the 1960s he conducted many fine auction sales in 
New York City, including the August 14, 1964, offering of the Lou 
Helfenstein collection of large cents, the catalogue of which became the 
sensation of the coin business, especially regarding its innovative “sce- 
nic” full color cover, which depicted books, glasses, and beautiful cop- 
per cents.' In 1968 he was commissioned to sell the coins collected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Ostheimer, III.’ Included were many important 
silver dollars. Lester, a true gentleman, always had kind words for every- 
one, including his competitors. 

For a long time he maintained a store on Madison Avenue, close by 
the entrance to the Drake Hotel. After leaving his employment at New 
Netherlands Coin Company, Walter Breen signed on with Merkin and 
thenceforth did most of the research for his catalogues, the total output 
of which reached over 30 by 1976, the year of his final sale. In later 
times, Lester closed his store and operated by mail, telephone, private 
appointments, and at conventions. In 1979 he was the agent for David 
J. Spink in the sale of the King of Siam presentation set containing 1834- 
dated Proof coins as well as the silver dollar and gold $10 dated 1804. 
In the same year he accompanied the writer to Baltimore and intro- 
duced him to the people in charge of the Garrett Collection at The 
Johns Hopkins University. | remember an enjoyable train ride from New 
York City to Baltimore, in which Lester told me some of the incidents of 
his life, such as playing saxophone with such greats as Paul Whiteman 
and Gene Krupa. 

In 1984, George F. Kolbe auctioned his magnificent reference li- 
brary. Most of his coin inventory was sold to dealer friends and clients. 
In the same decade, Lester was partially incapacitated by medical diffi- 
culties including his eyes and, later, his legs. For a time he was confined 
to his home in New York City, where many of his coin friends came to 
visit. He maintained his cheery disposition in spite of what must have 
been extreme discomfort. Lester Merkin died in 1992 and was survived 
by his wife Selma, to whom he had been married for many years. He 
also considered her to be his best friend—a relationship aspired to by 
many but achieved by few.’ 

In 1994 certain coins remaining from his estate were sold by Stack’. 


MICKLEY, Joseph J. 
1804 $1 No. 7 (before 1859, to 1867) 


Mickley Becomes a Numismatist 

Ofall collectors active in the mid-nineteenth century, none was better 
known than Joseph J. Mickley. Today his name is familiar to many collec- 
tors who have but a casual knowledge of numismatic history. In his era, 
Mickley not only assembled a magnificent collection, but his home and 
workshop was a meeting place for Philadelphia numismatists for many 
years. He was a fine fellow by any and all accounts. 

Many stories have been related about Mickley. One narrative suggests 
that his interest began about 1816, when he sought a cent of his birth year 
(he was born on March 24, 1799), but could not find one.‘ In a later remi- 
niscence, Mickley commented, “I recollect having a small cabinet in the 
year 1817,”° although Cogan, a self-professed expert on many matters nu- 
mismatic, stated that Mickley “began in the year 1823.... The simple fact 
is, that being born in the year 1799, he was anxious to have a cent of that 
date, and having applied to several friends to procure him one—not having 
been able to do so himself—after a considerable time, a friend brought him 
a very fine impression of a 1798, with which he was so much pleased, that 
he determined, as he told me himself, some years since, to make an entire 
collection... However, as of 1867, Mickley “has never been able, up to the 
present hour, to obtain a cent of 1799 in a satisfactory condition—the only 
coin he ever intended to collect.”* However, Cogan’ last statement was hardly 
true, for in the subsequent, 1867, sale of Mickley’s collection by Wood- 
ward, Lot 1975, a cent of 1799, was described as “1799. Very fine indeed, 
having been but little in circulation, one of the best offered for sale.”” 

Regarding Mickley, his long-time friend and the person to whom he 
had sold his collection years earlier, W. Elliot Woodward, in his catalogue 
of the Heman Ely Collection, January 8-10, 1884, commented: 

“Tt is related that in 1827 Mr. Mickley called at the Mint and asked 
for a quarter of a dollar of that date, tendering a silver dollar in payment; 
four quarters were handed to him; he remarked, ‘I want only one,’ but 
when reminded to take his change in something, he consented to receive 
the quarters. One of these pieces was in the Finotti Collection, sold by me 
to Mr. Seavey, by him sold at auction September 22, 1863, for $225. The 
next that appeared was this one, bought I think by Mr. McCoy from Mr. 
Colburn and purchased by Mr. Ely at my sale of the McCoy Collection 
for $227.50. The third remained in Mr. Mickley’s hands until I purchased 
his collection and sold the piece in a Proof set of 1827, probably the only 





' The photography was done by numismatist Charles Jay, himself an aficionado of large copper cents. The arrangement was composed by Lester's wife Selma (cf. David Tripp, letter to 
author, April 14, 1999). 

2 During the late 1950s and early 1960s Mr. and Mrs. Ostheimer, always “dressed to the nines,” were familiar figures at coin conventions and auctions. In 1960, dealer Louis S. Werner 
sold the Ostheimers two “1804” and “1805” dollars which he had purchased as forgeries from Farran Zerbe years earlier, but it may be that this connection was not made clear, and 
Werner may not have called their attention to an article about them written by Farran Zerbe, “False Rarities,” which had been printed in The Numismatist, March 1944, Not making 
matters better was the brouhaha that erupted in The Numismatist in 1961, when Ostheimer revealed that he had received a written authentication from silver dollar expert M.H. 
Bolender stating that the coins were absolutely genuine. Bolender, bless his memory, was a nice man who in the 1950s was occasionally seen at conventions, but he had relatively little 
technical knowledge concerning sophisticated forgeries. He had the best of intentions, however. Ostheimer rose to the occasion with these wonderful dollars of 1804 and 1805, stating 
that their “discovery” was “the most important chapter in the long and involved history of the 1804 silver dollars.” Moreover, Mrs. Ostheimer announced that she was going to write 
a new book on early dollars in collaboration with Bolender. Subsequently, Eric P. Newman pointed out that the dollars were fakes, and that this had been known for a long time. Adding 
injury to their deflated spirits, on June 14, 1968, the Ostheimer collection of silver dollars, including the discredited 1804 and 1805, was stolen from their Honolulu home. Fortunately, 
most coins were soon recovered. For what retrospection is worth, it is true that in the 1950s and early 1960s the Ostheimers rejected the idea of studying old numismatic periodicals 
and auction catalogues when the advantages of such were suggested by the present writer. A back file of The Numismatist, available for only a few hundred dollars at the time (for issues 
from the turn of the century onward), if read, would have saved them untold aggravation and eventual disillusionment. Or, perhaps they had a library, but did not read it. The 
Ostheimers were very nice people, and I felt sorry for them. (See additional comments under the biography of David J. Spink.) 

> His obituary, by the present writer, was printed in The Numismatist, October 1992. 

“In July 1999, Karl Moulton, a student of Mickley’s activities and career, advised: “I have found about a half dozen different stories about how Mickley began collecting.” 

5 American Journal of Numismatics, June 1868; letter in which he said that if he built a new collection (after his 1867 robbery), it might be of copper medals. 

° American Journal of Numismatics, March 1866. Also quoted by Howard L. Adelson, The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958, p. 6. 

’ The buyer was Betts, who paid $32. 
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known Proof set of that date. The fourth Mr. Mickley was unable to ac- 
count for, and always declared that it must have been stolen. For this 


piece I paid Mr. Ely $227.50.”' 


Mickley: Piano and Violin Specialist 

Mickley was born in Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, and boarded at schools 
in Bethlehem and Nazareth in the same state. His family name was of 
French Huguenot origin and was Michelet, later adapted into German as 
Mueckli, then Anglicized as Mickley. 

Mickley’s line of work was that of a “Piano Forte Maker, Piano Fortes 
Tuned and Repaired,” at 359 Market Street, according to a directory list- 
ing. He had begun the trade as an apprentice after 1818, when he moved 
to Philadelphia. He continued this trade from the 1840s to the late 1860s. 
Meanwhile, he collected coins. In 1858 he published a four-page flyer, 
Dates of United States Coins, and Their Degrees of Rarity, containing one of 
the earliest versions of a rarity scale. Around the same time he was a con- 
tributor to Montroville W. Dickeson’s 1859 book, the American 
Numismatical Manual. Mickley is believed to have caused restrikes to have 


2 


been made from dies that had been discarded by the Mint as “scrap iron.”” 


Visiting Mickley in the 1850s 

Frederick M. Bird recalled visiting Mickley in the 1850s:° 

“[ took the numismatic fever when a small boy, away back in the fif- 
ties. That was the golden age of the young collector. The big red cent was 
the circulating medium, and anything of its size passed for it; smaller 
pieces went for a half cent. One could gather a very decent set of ‘colonials 
at par, for all sorts of copper were in circulation then, and there was not 
much competition in taking them out of it. I used to make interest with 
groceries and candy shops, whose soft-hearted proprietors would put by 
their ‘queer’ or ‘bad pennies’ for me. During the week | would save my 
limited share of the coinage of the realm, and on Saturdays would make 
my rounds and exchange it for these antique or foreign specimens. Once 
I got a fair bronze of Lincinius for half a cent, and once a nearly Uncircu- 
lated Washington cent (large eagle), with another piece, for three cents; 
the man behind the counter thought he was making large profits that 
time. An uncle of mine, cashier of a bank in Delaware, took at face value 
a fine Pine Tree shilling, and an uncommon silver Hessian coin; the former 
had come from the stocking of some farmer's wife, the latter had been dug 
up near the field of Brandywine. These sources of supply are pretty well 
dried up now, and one has to follow other methods of collecting. 

“We lived near Mr. Mickley, and I got acquainted with him somehow, 
and became his frequent visitor. This was easy, for he was very good na- 
tured and accessible, and his place was the resort of harmless loafers, whom 
he used to address as ‘friends and fellow-pitchers.’ Most of us now-a-days 
could by no means afford to entertain the numismatic small boy, with his 
garrulous ignorance, his infantile enthusiasm, and his morbid desire to 
invest a half-dime in cents of 1799 and 1804. But Mr. Mickley was sel- 
dom busy; he usually puttered about with some kind of light work, which 
could be put down at a moment's notice, and with which conversation 
never interfered. | have known him (not often) to go out piano-tuning, 
and he may have sold an instrument now and then, but he seemed to be in 
comfortable circumstances, and to take life very easily. 

“He lived in a large house on the north side of Market Street, below 
Tenth. The ground floor was a grocery, I think; the second story was 


occupied by pianos, though I never heard of any one going there to see 
them. His time was spent in a shop or office in the back building, correspond- 
ing to the dining room in most Philadelphia houses, with the kitchen beneath 
it. Back of this was a smaller room, where he kept old almanacs, directories, 
local histories, and the like; these were a minor hobby with him. I saw nothing 
of his family, whom he doubtless met at meal-times, Morning, noon, and 
evening he had (or was likely to have) a stream of visitors of all ages and 
conditions, with whom he loved to gossip. He had a quaint humor of his own. 
If had had years and sense enough, it might have ‘paid’ to note down some of 
his queer expressions; e.g., he used to call a humbug a ‘humguffin.’ 

“I never knew his placid amiability to be ruffled but once, and then 
without rhyme or reason. I had found a poor Vermontensium of then unnoted 
type,’ and was very willing to exchange it for two Roman coppers which 
chanced to be at hand. Having been taught to love my neighbor as myself, 
and noticing that one of the two was very fine, I suggested that he was 
giving me too much: that the beautiful Nero might be needed in his collec- 
tion, while an inferior one would do for a beginner like me. He growled at 
the delay as if it were caused by grasping selfishness instead of conscientious 
consideration. The incident made an impression, as such will on boys. 

“Most of Mr. Mickley’s coins were not arranged, in my time, but stored 
away in a desk, where they were of no use to him or anyone. I doubt if he 
knew what he had; those who saw them at the great sale could form a very 
much better idea of the collection than I ever had. The exceptions were in 
a large cabinet in his second floor back. Here he kept some few Romans 
(if I remember all right) and his splendid series of the issues of our Mint in 
gold and silver, for every year or near it. The large sum—in intrinsic value 
alone—here locked up impressed my youthful mind; on my remarking 
that these dollars and eagles must have cost him fabulous prices, he an- 
swered with much feeling, ‘No, no, they were real prices.”” 

“I have always regretted that I saw so little of Mr. Mickley in later 
years. Changes of residence and occupation, and even the temporary fad- 
ing of numismatic zeal, seem to me now but inadequate excuses for losing 
sight of so original a character and so princely a collector.” 


Mickley’s Home a Cozy Place 

A view of his surroundings circa the early 1860s was provided by E.L. 
Mason, Jr., a few years later:° 

“Few are aware that Mr. Mickley is a great musical celebrity, but those 
who have been fortunate enough to claim acquaintanceship with the great 
coin hero need not be told how the rooms of that old-fashioned residence on 
Market Street groan with ponderous pianos, and the walls are hung profusely 
with old violins, guitars, and paintings; and even a second story rear room has 
all the implements of a musical instrument maker’ trade scattered about; 
while an odd-looking nursery far in the rear is piled ceiling-high with old 
books, newspapers, and pamphlets, relieved by eccentric looking chests and 
boxes. Mr. Mickley has not been an idle student of science. Besides coins, 
documents, books, medals, &c., which he has collected and mastered, there 
are instruments which when touched by his masterly hand produce sweet, 
scientific, soul-inspiring sounds and cause us to look up in his good natured, 
smiling, open countenance, and wonder at the ability and genius of the man.” 

In his comfortable surroundings, Mickley would have chats and dis- 
cussions with local collectors and dealers. At one time Mickley entertained 
Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist, who became enamored of 
America and founded the short-lived Oleona, a town in Pennsylvania. 








' Karl Moulton, in The Over-Dated United States 1827/3/2 Capped Bust Quarters & Joseph Jacob Mickley, manuscript draft of March 1999, states that the legend of Mickley purchasing 
1827 quarters at the Mint in the year 1827 did not appear until after Mickley’s death, is apocryphal, and no basis in fact has been located. . ay 

2 An excellent overview is offered by Mark Borckardt, “Restriking the Issues: The Large Cent Restrikes of 1804, 1810, and 1823,” given as a paper at the American Numismatic Society 
Coinage of the Americas Conference, November 9, 1996, and published as a contribution to Americas Large Cent, ANS, 1997. 

3 Proceedings of the 28th annual meeting of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society, 1885. 

4 Vermont copper coin dated 1786, made by Reuben Harmon, Jr., at his private mint near Pawlet, Vermont, via franchise from the legislature. 


5 Play on words: fabulous = mythical or fanciful (traditional meaning). 
6 Adapted from Masons Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, December 1867, p. 81. 
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W.E. Dubois recalled:' 

“In his house in Market Street near Tenth, where he lived longest, (27 
years,) he had no front store. You had to pull the bell and go through a long 
entry, and up a dark stairway to reach his place of work and sale. How far 
the work was needful to him, I cannot say. It seemed rather to be kept up for 
the pleasure and healthfulness of employment. It is not easy to understand 
on other grounds, why a man who was constantly importing costly coins, 
and buying scarce books, should care for the compensation of tuning pianos 
and putting harps and violins in order. He was, however, the agent for the 
sale of a popular make of pianos, having a stock of them in his house. 

“Those students who know what it is to have an amateur workshop, 
(and methinks every brain-working man owes it to himself to have some 
such diversion), can realize the pleasure that Mr. Mickley enjoyed amongst 
his tools and work-benches. And it was really amusing to see men of culture 
and refinement coming there to sit around his old stove, on three-legged 
stools, or anything that could be extemporized into a seat. They liked to 
chat with him, and he with them; and once a week he held a quartette in a 
better room, taking one of the parts himself. As a ‘mender of musical in- 
struments,’ his crowning performance was one already stated in your maga- 
zine—restoring the violin which was owned by Washington. Not that it 
was in such great disorder, but that it had been played upon by so great a 
man. The charm of this piece of work was undoubtedly enhanced, when 
Ole Bull came in and took up the instrument. There was but one reserved 
seat that time, and Mr. Mickley formed the whole audience.” 


Which is Better: New or Used? 

Further on the Washington connection: 

“Washington was the owner of two violins, and played on them. One of 
these was his recreation in the years before the war; and it is even intimated 
that he drew the bow to entertain his colored servants. The other, a fine old 
‘Steiner, was sent to him by the French Army officers, after their return 
home, and when his play-days were nearly over. This fact, probably, does 
not appear in his biographies; partly because, in those days, the prince of 
instruments was belittled by a fiddling name. But it is treasured in the 
collateral branches of the family, where the two violins are preserved, unless 
lately parted with in a lot of relics, An English gentleman had the enthusi- 
asm to offer two thousand dollars for one of them. (The English, indeed, 
seem almost to claim the descendant of Sir William de Wessyngton, and by 
this time are willing to have been beaten by a man of their own blood.) 

“One of these, thoroughly dilapidated, was sent to Mr. Mickley in 
1856, to be repaired. It was, perhaps, a desecration for the writer to draw 
out some tones; but when Ole Bull reverently took hold, and extempo- 
rized for an hour with closed eyes, it was (as he called it) a sort of inspira- 
tion, I could not miss this opportunity of telling a good story, especially 
as it is a pleasant relaxing of that dignity for which the great man was 
noted. But the point of it just now is, that of the two violins, the one much 
used is more to be prized than the other. This can be said and admitted, 
without yielding the point that it is desirable to have some unworn speci- 
mens, and especially those of our own mintage, where the date and polish 
make the only points of interest to most collectors.” 


April 13, 1867 
On the night of April 13, 1867, a burglar climbed up to the roof of 
the Mickley residence and, it is believed, entered the premises through an 
attic window. Foreign silver coins having an intrinsic value of $2,000 were 
taken, it seems for their silver worth, not their numismatic desirability 
which was considerably more, perhaps as much as $10,000. Afterward it 
was conjectured that the hoodlum took the coins to the melting pot. 


Mickley, who lived alone at the time, although a housekeeper was 
there during the day, became disillusioned and summoned W. Elliot Wood- 
ward to come down from Massachusetts and buy his collection. This was 
done, and the sum of $12,000 reportedly changed hands.’ Woodward 
began the enjoyable task of cataloguing the coins for auction. 

Concerning the break-in of Mickley’s home, Dubois wrote this com- 
mentary:* 

“The robbery of his numismatic cabinet. ..was a prominent event, and a 
turning-point in his life. He was always ready, too ready, in the unsuspecting 
openness of his heart, to show his collection to friends or strangers. Some- 
times (as he has told me) he would find a piece or two missing after such an 
opening of his drawers. Doubtless it was at some such visit as this that the 
robbery was planned. It took place on an evening, about eight oclock, while 
Mr. Mickley was at work in his shop in the back building. The cabinet was 
kept in the third story front room of the main building. A slight noise induced 
him to go up there, not in time to encounter the burglar, one or more, but in 
time to see the devastation. How much was taken, cannot be definitely stated; 
certainly as much as a man could carry away. A large part consisted of rare 
British coins, gold and silver; but other countries were copiously represented, 
and many pieces were American duplicates. It is stated, that some time before 
he was offered thirty thousand dollars for the whole collection. 

“The unstolen residue that went to auction in New York soon after, 
brought some fifteen thousand dollars. It is quite likely that the booty was 
worth an equal sum. I well remember when Mr. Mickley came into my 
office, with the painful intelligence. ‘Oh, I have been robbed—I have been 
robbed! My coins taken; I can’t tell how many. But it was a mercy | did not 
encounter the man. No doubt he was prepared to blind and gag me, as such 
fellows generally are.’ It was a great shock to him; probably he never fully 
recovered from it, even in the excitement of foreign travel. It never was 
certainly known what became of his treasure, but Mr. Mickley had good 
reasons for settling his suspicions upon a certain person. One day he said to 
me, ‘I believe I met the man that robbed me, just now in Chestnut Street.’ 
Years after, a few very fine gold pieces of England were offered for sale at the 
Mint Cabinet rooms. I was so well convinced that the labels were in his 
handwriting, that I sent for him to come and see them. He could not deny 
the likeness, but seemed reluctant to entertain the subject at all. They came 
from honest hands, through the few links of ownership that could be traced, 
but it was impossible to go backward for eight or nine years.” 

In due course, in September 1867 in the AJN, Woodward reported 
that his catalogue of the Mickley Collection was nearly complete, and 
that no additions would be made to the catalogue; everything would be 
from the Mickley cabinet. Although no additions were made, it seems that 
there were some deletions, for the same publication reported in October: 
“From Boston we hear that Mr. Mickley’s American gold, which does not 
appear in the catalogue of his collection, was bought by Mr. Appleton, 
who now has a very nearly perfect series of gold down to 1838, since 
which date he does not keep it.” 


Grand Tour of Europe 

Nearly coinless, Mickley took a grand tour of Europe, and stayed away 
three years. In July 1872 in A/N, a letter was published from W.E. Dubois, 
bringing everyone up to date while reminiscing about the past: 

“You allowed me, once before, to write familiarly about our friend 
Mr. Mickley, who has been for three years on an exploration through all 
Europe, and parts of the adjacent continents. He was looking for all that is 
curious, not only in the numismatic and antiquarian lines, but also the 
buildings and works of art, the appearances of town and country, and the 
ways and customs of the people generally. 





' Recollection printed in the American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878. 
? W.E. Dubois, American Journal of Numismatics, April 1877. 

5 American Journal of Numismatics, July 1874. 

* Recollection printed in the American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878. 
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“Lam happy to inform you of his safe return, on the second day of June. 
I remembered the fate of some other numismatic friends, and hoped he 
would not form another case. Let me explain. Some 30 years ago, there were 
four of us, in Philadelphia, engaged in forming cabinets of coins; three on 
private account, one for the public. We often conferred together, and helped 
each other. As time rolled on, one [Lewis Roper, M.D.] was buried in the 
Pacific Ocean, on his way home from California; another went down in the 
Arctic (Jacob G. Morris, who was lost when the ship went down on Septem- 
ber 27, 1854], returning from Liverpool, the other two went and came 
safely; and Mr. Mickley is one of them. Yet he was not always out of danger. 
You were told about his being knocked down and nearly killed, in 
Constantinople. An equally dangerous but more classic fall (one perhaps which 
some admirers of Tully would have risked) was down Cicero’ well, in Caesar's 
Palace, at Rome. It did not kill him, but he shudders at the thought of it. 

“] was in hopes to tell you, in time for the July magazine, of what he has 
done for the Mint, in procuring cabinet coins; but his boxes are not unpacked, 
and what I may have to state thereon, must not be done in a hurry. I believe he 
is going to bring us down to the last dates, in most of the European issues. He 
has also, at my desire, succeeded in getting (with much difficulty) a coin of 
the ancient city of Philadelphia. Herein I was very desirous to triumph over 
Appleton, Anthon, Wynn, Jenks, everybody on this side of the Atlantic; and 
for more than one reason.' In ancient history there was no Boston, no New 
York, no Chicago; but there was a Philadelphia. Twice it is named, and with 
honor in the New Testament; and the amiable William Penn, eager to com- 
memorate and to commend Brotherly Love, gave the name to his capital, so 
eligibly poised between the freezing North and the blazing South. So when I 
get this coin in a conspicuous place, I expect it to attract the attention of all 
modern Philadelphians, as well as outside barbarians. 

“As yours is an antiquarian journal, it will come in play to tell what a 
strange sight he saw at Madrid. He stood face to face with the famous 
Charles V., who died in 1558! Not a phantom, nor a statue, but the very 
visage and corporal frame of the monarch, in imperial attire. It happened 
in this way. Don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, traveling as a private gentle- 
man, arrived at Madrid about the same time with Mr. Mickley. The body 
of Charles, which was embalmed, had never been seen since the special 
favor, the lid of the sarcophagus was removed; and the distinguished visi- 
tors, from North and South America, saw the Emperor of Germany; King 
of Spain, of the two Sicilies, and Jerusalem; Archduke of Austria, Duke of 
Burgundy, Flanders, and Tyrol; and Lord of America. The nose was a 
little broken, and the skin was black as jet; but to this complexion we 
must come at last. It was a sublime incident in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, when the intrepid Luther stood in the same presence, at the Diet of 
Worms, in 1521. At the end of three centuries and a half, it makes an- 
other appearance, to other spectators. There are pictures of the former 
audience; I could wish to have a photograph of the latter. 

“Mr. M. has complied with another request, in bringing me an almanac 
from Finland; that | may know how the sun behaves, when he will not rise, 
and does not set. Mr. M. looks about 10 years younger than when he left, 
and 20 years younger than he really is. The reality may always be remem- 
bered, by the cent of 1799, which, as time advances, turns into gold.” 


Mickley’s Travelogue 

In the AJN, January 1873, a letter from Mickley himself was printed, 
penned on November 8, 1872: 

“In the course of my travels I visited 24 different Mints, and was 
everywhere well received. The directors or mint-masters were generally 
scientific men; in many instances they went with me through their re- 
spective establishments, showing and explaining everything about the 
operations, with which they were perfectly familiar. In three mints, those 
of Rome, Milan, and Miinchen, the works are moved by water, that at 
Carlsruhe by horses, all the others by steam power. I did not see any- 
thing remarkable differing from our Mint, except the separating ma- 
chine in use in several mints. This ingenious affair consist of a pecu- 
liarly constructed weighing scale, with three different compartments in 
which the coins are thrown from the scale, the light pieces in one, the 
heavy in another, and those of the proper weight in the third. This ma- 
chine is more particularly used for gold coins. From each mint I ob- 
tained fine specimens of the coins, by Mr. Dubois’ request, for the cabi- 
net in our Mint, where they can now be seen. In every instance the 
directors tried to select the best specimens; no extra charge was made 
beyond the intrinsic value of the coins. 

“I saw many fine collections of coins, public and private. One of the 
finest, perhaps the very finest, is in the Antiquarian Museum in Madrid; 
it is uncommonly rich in Greek and Roman coins, some pronounced 
unique, and mostly in a beautiful state of preservation. The series relating 
to Spain, viz.: Celtiberian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, and the Spanish up 
to the present time, appears to be very complete. I was astonished to see 
such a vast number of well preserved pieces in that wonderful collection. 
There are but a few collections in which coins relating to our country, 
either colonial or national, are met with: some are in the British Museum; 
among them, is the series of Lord Baltimore, in silver and copper, a fine 
U.S. dollar of 1794, and a few other pieces. In Berlin are a few, but noth- 
ing remarkable; in Stockholm, a fine half-eagle of 1815; besides this piece, 
I do not recollect seeing any others in that collection. | met a gentleman 
in Berlin who collects American coins.” 

Ever alert to answer numismatic questions, in the same letter Mickley 
advised the editor of the American Journal of Numismatics: 

“In Vol. VI., No. 4 of your Journal, information is wanted about the 
Washington Medal by Joseph Wright. Many years ago I asked the late 
Erskine Hazard about it. He informed me that when he was a boy, his 
father, Ebenezer Hazard, gave him that medal, that he bought a watch, 
gave that medal in part payment, for which he was allowed half a dollar, 
which was about its intrinsic value. Some years afterwards he inquired 
of the watchmaker what had become of the medal, and was told it had 
been put in the melting pot with other silver. Mr. Hazard did not know 
of the existence of any other specimen from that die, nor what had be- 
come of the broken die. 

“In Vol. V., No. 4, I find an error in the article written by my friend 
Dubois, though I do not consider it of any consequence to correct it. He 
states that my father was a German. This is not the case; both my father 
and grandfather were born in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania.” 








| William Sumner Appleton, whose biography is given above. * Charles Edward Anthon, LL.D., who began collecting in 1865 and soon became one of the most knowledgeable people in 


numismatics. He was prominent in New York City collecting circles including in the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society, where his knowledge of the 
Anthon died in Bremen, Germany, on June 7, 1883. His obituary was printed in American Journal of Numismatics, July 1883. * Edmund B. Wynn, of Hamilton (later Watertown) 


classics came to the fore. 


, New York, 


was an active numismatist as early as the 1840s. In the American Journal of Numismatics, December 1868, J.N.T. Levick called the Wynn collection one of the best in the country with regard 
to its content of world coins. He died on February 15, 1892, and on February 13-14, 1893, his collection was auctioned by New York Coin & Stamp Co. * William J. Jenks was well known 
in his time, with his large copper cents especially attracting attention. Woodward sold part of his collection, January 10-13, 1881, in an offering titled Catalogue of the Collection Ei ems 
and Foreign Coins Formerly the Property of Mr. Wm. J. Jenks of Philadelphia. Also a Collection of American and Foreign Coins and Medals Together With a Large Variety of Gms iy logue’, 
Fractional Currency, Minor Gems, Etc., which illustrates the diversity of his interests. He may have been the first to collect both Proofs and business strikes, as per Woodward 5 later art: 
(sale of June 25-26, 1883): “Collectors will notice that amongst the dollars, the half dollars, and the smaller coins to follow, that while nearly all che pieces after 1857 exist oe Jen f 
collection in Proof sets, he sought also to gather the finest Uncirculated specimens, not Proofs, preferring the coins struck for actual circulation to those struck merely as specimens, an 


giving as a reason, that with their less polished surface they make a better appearance in the cabinet. In this opinion Mr. 


Jenks is not alone, and strictly Uncirculated coins, which may be 


obtained from year to year without trouble or extra expense, will in the future I think be more generally preserved by collectors. 
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A Young Lady Smoking 

More on Mickley from Dubois, from another article:! 

“He took pains to pick up a vocabulary in almost every country which 
he visited during three years’ travel. | once asked him for the various ren- 
derings of railroad; he gave it to me in Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, 
German, and modern Greek. (He could not answer for ancient Greek, 
although he was not without the classic touch.) He said he had trouble to 
keep his Italian and Spanish from running into each other. In the enter- 
taining manuscript journal of his travels to show how the Russians are 
given to the study of other languages than their own, he states that at 
Nishni-Novgorod, a town well on to the border of Siberia, he went into a 
restaurant, where were two young ladies, one of them smoking a cigarette. 
Supposing he might safely soliloquize in German, he said, “What a pity 
for a nice girl to be smoking.’ Quickly she took out the cigar, and gave 
him to know that she understood women’ rights, and German besides. 
With his usual naiveté, he adds, ‘How careful we should be.’ 

“He seemed bound to see everything in Europe, as well as the borders 
of Asia and Africa. He was almost stifled in the crypt of an Egyptian 
pyramid; needed his overcoat in Lapland, where he went in June, to see 
the sun go all around without making a dip; fell down the ancient well of 
Cicero at Rome, and was knocked down by a careless driver in 
Constantinople, and taken up for dead. Your magazine has heretofore his 
acquaintance formed with the lady-engraver at the mint of Stockholm, 
Madame Leah Ahlborn. Her father, M. Lundgren, the former engraver, 
had her educated in Paris in that profession, and she succeeded him. Her 
work is very superior, and this makes it the more pleasant to mention, 
that at her express and repeated desire, he lately sat for his profile portrait, 
(photograph), from which she is now engraving a medal of him. The leg- 
ends will be in the Swedish tongue. Her aim is to have it ready for the 
Paris Exposition. | need hardly say, that I forwarded to her a humble claim 
for one medal for the Mint Cabinet, and one for myself...” 


Mickley Visits Boston 

The October 1874 issue of A/N included this commentary: 

“Since our last issue we have been favored with a visit from Mr. Jo- 
seph J. Mickley, the veteran collector of medals and coins, of Philadel- 
phia, who passed several days in our city.” During his stay of some two 
years [sic] in different parts of Europe, 1869-1872, he made a collection of 
coins of the countries that he visited. Mr. M. is much interested in his- 
torical studies, and is in receipt of some interesting and valuable papers 
from Stockholm relating to the early settlement of the Swedes on the 
Delaware, which he is now translating with a view of publishing. He also 
has been engaged on a work lately published by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, A History of New Sweden; or, the Settlement on the River Dela- 
ware, translated and edited by William M. Reynolds, D.D., who speaks 
in very complimentary terms of the aid rendered him by Mr. Mickley, 
who is familiar with the Swedish language.” 

In 1875, Mickley published a 37-page leaflet, not numismatic, titled 
Brief Account of Murders by the Indians and Cause Thereof in Northampton 
County, Penna, October 6, 1763. In the same year he was listed as a sub- 
scriber to $.$. Crosby’s Early Coins of America. 


Mickley’s Death 
Mickley died on February 15, 1878, at the Spruce Street home of his 
physician, Dr. J.A. Meigs. Mickley had been out for a walk, on the way to 
visit Oliver Hopkinson at 1424 Spruce Street, when be began to feel unwell 


and stopped to see Meigs. He died a half hour later from what was later 
described as degeneration of the heart. 

Dubois wrote this commentary in A/N, April 1878: 

“After [some of his collection was stolen] and the public sale of the 
remainder, his taste seemed to modulate from coins to coin-books, which 
shifting seems likely to occur with old collectors. One of his last dealings 
in this way, was to unite with me in importing two copies of a recent work 
of great merit, Henfrey’s Numismata Cromwelliana. 

“Mickley was an agreeable man to associate with, and an honorable 
man to deal with. He seemed superior to any meanness, and free from 
vulgar passions and habits; from pride and vanity, from envy and jealousy, 
from evil speaking and harsh judging. He was eminently sincere, affable, 
kind, and gentle; yet decided, and with a mind of his own. In the best sense 
of the word he was a gentleman; not with artificial elegance of manners, yet 
with a good address, rendering him agreeable to refined society. He was an 
honorary member of the Boston Numismatic Society, of the New York 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society, and a member of various histori- 
cal societies; and it is understood that a memoir of him is preparing, to be 
read to the Pennsylvania Society. Shortly before his death he received notice 
of his election as a member of the Society Frangaise de Numismatique et 
dArcheologie, of Paris. He was twice married, and leaves six children.” 


Unusual Dies from the Mint 

On October 29-31, 1878, Mickley’s library was auctioned by Moses 
Thomas & Sons, 139 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. On November 1, 
Thomas sold Mickley’s autograph collection. On November 5-6, his coins, 
numismatic books, and related items were sold by Thomas via a catalogue 
prepared by E.L. Mason, Jr. This elicited a subsequent comment penned 
by Philadelphia collector R. Coulton Davis in December and subsequently 
published in the A/N: 

“The statement that the dies, hubs, & c., of U.S. Coins, advertised for 
sale with the Mickley Collection, were seized by the United States au- 
thorities, has given rise to a great deal of comment. We have received from 
a gentleman in Philadelphia the following account of the affair. A few 
days previous to the sale, the United States authorities claimed the above, 
viz.: Some 20 obverses and reverse dies of the U.S. coinage, mostly in a 
damaged and corroded condition, the same having been condemned by 
the Mint authorities above ‘half a century ago,’ and as tradition says was 
the custom in those days, “sold for old iron.” Since then we have grown 
more artful, and it has been deemed politic under existing laws, that the 
whole multitude of dated dies should be annually destroyed in the pres- 
ence of three designated officers of the Mint. In the above described lots 
in the catalogue, there was not a complete pair of obverse and reverse dies. 
Even the obverse die of the half-cent of 1811 was muled with the reverse 
die of a different year. We cannot conceive by what authority the govern- 
ment, after making sale of its ‘refuse material,’ could seize upon the same 
property without tendering some compensation. There is scarcely a nu- 
mismatist in the United States, but who is aware of the existence and 
whereabouts of similar dies, and who is also aware of the many ‘re- 
strikes, —known to be such—being made from the dies, say of the 1804 
cent, the 1811 half-cent, and of the 1823 cent, outside of the Mint.” 

To the above, the editors of the A/N added this: 

“From what we have seen in the public prints in reference to this 
matter, we infer that the government authorities were somewhat hasty in 
their action, and claimed the property without first satisfying themselves 
as to the ownership. No one would for a moment suspect Mr. Mickley of 





' American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878. 





? Boston, where the A/N was being published by the Boston Numismatic Society, an arrangement that had been in place since 1870. 

> Many if not most of these dies had been obtained from the Warner family in Philadelphia and also from Mickley’s friend and memorialist at the Mint, William Ewing Dubois. 
Although certain productions have been called “Mickley restrikes,” no documentation has been encountered concerning his authorship of them. Woodward, in his sale of September 15- 
17, 1885, Lot 1209, a cent, furnished an implication: “1804 Restrike; dies formerly in Mr. Mickley’s possession.” Also see Mark Borckardt, “Restriking the Issues: The Large Cent 


Restrikes of 1804, 1810, and 1823.” 
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any wrongdoing in the matter. The affair was settled, we believe, by a 
payment to the family of the estimated value of the dies, which were then 
presented to the Mint, and subsequently destroyed.” 

On January 31, 1879, items from a later numismatic collection formed 
by Mickley were auctioned by John W. Haseltine. In early 1879, a large 
(50.8 mm.) portrait medal of Mickley, dies by Lea Ahlborn of Stockholm, 


was struck and made available to collectors. 


MILAS, Edward 


See Rarcoa listing. 


MINT CABINET, MINT COLLECTION 


See Smithsonian Institution. 


MULL, R.H. 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1897-1950) 


The 1804 dollar from the estate of R.H. Mull was auctioned in New 
York City by Parke-Bernet Galleries on May 12, 1950. This was the R. 
Coulton Davis specimen bequeathed to Mull by his friend, John N. Hale. 
The coin was catalogued for Parke-Bernet by Charles M. Wormser (of 
New Netherlands Coin Co., Inc., New York City) and was bought at that 
event by Mrs. Fullerton on behalf of her father, Henry P. Graves. 


NAGY, Stephen K. 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1908) 


Nagy in the Coin Trade 

Stephen K. Nagy became interested in coins as a teenager in the late 
1890s.' At the time he spent weekends selling lithographed color prints 
on the Boardwalk in Atlantic City, not far from his home in Mays Land- 
ing, New Jersey. From this beginning, he branched into other items, there- 
after opening a coin, curio, and antique shop in the Fuller Building at 8 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia. His nephew, Earl Moore, related: 

“His business eventually developed into one of the foremost antique 
shops in Philadelphia, offering early American furniture, silverware, clocks, 
paintings, coins, china, memorabilia, and important manuscript docu- 
ments. One of his memorable acquisitions was a tall case clock made by 
David Rittenhouse, who served as first director of the Mint.” 

By 1907, at the age of 21, he was working with John W. Haseltine, 
keeping alive a tradition that extended back to the days of William K. 
Idler (Haseltine’s father-in-law). At that time Haseltine still had close con- 
nections to the Philadelphia Mint and was able to secure duplicates and 
other desiderata that were not generally available to anyone else. In 1907, 
Haseltine and Nagy, who operated as partners for a number of years, made 
known the existence of trade dollars dated 1884, which were not widely 
known to exist. In 1908, they displayed for the first time an 1885-dated 
trade dollar, a hitherto unknown date. 

After 1907, Nagy and Haseltine, along with Henry Chapman, handled 
several MCMVII Ultra High Relief $20 gold coins that George T. Mor- 
gan made available to them.’ 

In The Numismatist in August 1907, Farran Zerbe commented: 

“A decided variety of the 1876 $20 gold piece has been discovered 
by Mr. S.K. Nagy of Philadelphia. It is of the regular type, showing 
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distinct die characteristics on the obverse. The position of the head and 
its relation to the stars are decidedly different from the regular issue. 
This piece was received in change and would have passed unnoticed 
had it not shown considerable Proof surface.” 


The Pattern $50 Gold Coins of 1877 

In one of the most dramatic incidents of the era, Nagy and Haseltine, 
with the involvement of Edgar H Adams, sold two $50 gold pattern coins, 
each dated 1877 and each of a different variety, that Haseltine had obtained 
from R.A. McClure, curator of the Mint Cabinet in the 1890s (McClure 
had worked at the Mint since 1868). The buyer at $10,000 each was Ad- 
ams’ friend and client, William H. Woodin, a wealthy industrialist who 
many years later was secretary of the Treasury of the United States (but had 
to resign for health reasons after a short tenure). Woodin liked patterns and 
had the money to buy whatever he saw. In his lifetime he acquired a massive 
holding, including many duplicates. This transaction raised an outcry from 
collectors who believed that the coins should have stayed at the Mint. The 
Treasury Department demanded their return, the transaction was undone, 
and as compensation Woodin received “several crates” of long-stored pat- 
terns of earlier dates, amounting to many thousands of pieces. 

In the 1920s, Stephen K. Nagy owned all five of the five known 1913 
Liberty Head nickels, having acquired them from August Wagner. Nagy 
sold them to Wayte Raymond who sold them to Col. E.H.R. Green. 


Nagy’s Secrets 

The writer talked with Nagy on two occasions in the late 1950s, first in 
1955, then in 1957. Having read back issues of The Numismatist, | knew 
who he was and what he did. Further, I had an intense interest in patterns at 
a time when only a few other dealers cared about them (these dealers in- 
cluded Sol Kaplan, Abe Kosoff, and James P. Randall). He was attending a 
convention and was quietly looking around. He was quite flattered that I 
recognized his name. I asked him about the great rarities, restrikes, pat- 
terns, etc., that he had handled. He rose to the query, stating that he had 
vast amounts of information that had never been published and would share 
a little bit of it with me. He stated that he knew of the existence of several 
hundred Proof restrike dollars of the dates 1801-1803, for he had helped sell 
them to a Colorado collector; that he had sold many restrikes of the 1836- 
1839 silver dollar patterns and had put a “secret mark,” the nature of which 
was not disclosed, on every piece which went through his hands; and that 
he had information on the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars which would be 
disclosed some day. That “some day” never arrived. Nagy had his fingers in 
many numismatic pies, and if an investigation is ever undertaken of his 
activities, he would undoubtedly be linked not only with the sale of rarities 
but with the production of certain questionable issues, including copy dies 
of the Templeton Reid $25 “pattern” to name just one. 

Nagy died in August 1958. At the time his residence was 1536 North 
Willington Street, Philadelphia. Services were conducted by the Wimberg 
Funeral Home, Egg Harbor, New Jersey. After his death certain numis- 
matic items from his estate were handled by professional numismatist 
Catherine Bullowa, who sold much of it to Lester Merkin, who in turn sold 
it privately. In what was a masterpiece(?) of brevity, in The Numismatist, all 
that was said of his numismatic proclivities appeared in this sentence: “Mr. 
Nagy was a member of the Philadelphia Coin Club.” How soon we forget! 

Later, many rare United States Mint publications and other material 
acquired from the William H. Woodin pattern coin settlement, owned by 
Nagy, were donated to the Numismatic Department of the Smithsonian 
Institution by his nephew, Earl Moore. Other items were consigned to 


New York City dealer Lester Merkin. 





' Certain biographical information was furnished to the author by Earl Moore. 


2 Third-hand information; as related to Farran Zerbe to Louis $. Werner, then to the author circa 1960s. 


3 March 1959 issue. 
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NATIONAL COIN COLLECTION 


See Smithsonian Institution 


NATIONAL GOLD EXCHANGE 


(Mark Yaffe) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1989, 1998) 


Mark Yaffe, of Tampa, Florida, has traded as the National Gold Ex- 
change (NGE) since the 1970s. The firm is a major importer of and 
dealer in gold coins. His avocations include the enjoyment of a fine 
collection of automatic musical instruments such as music boxes, coin- 
operated pianos, and orchestrions. 


NEIL, Will W. 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1946-1947) 


An Early Collector of Varieties 

Will W. Neil, born on December 6, 1894, became a druggist in Bald- 
win, Kansas. He began his interest in numismatics during the World War 
I era, starting, as most collectors did, by seeking coins in circulation. In 
September 1926 a letter from him was published in The Numismatist, 
which noted in part: “Of the silver dollars from 1878 to 1904 I have 
found one complete set, all dates and mints, and several varieties, such as 
large and small $ and O, high and low S, 7 and 8 tail feathers, close and 
wide CC, even and uneven CC, etc., all in fine or better condition. I then 
started a second set and have it complete with the lone exception of 1903- 
O mint, which is a tough fellow to find. I suppose I have looked over five 
million silver dollars to find the one I have.' I have found most of the 
other pieces he could not locate, with the exception of the two rarities, 
and...] have found but one cent of the 1924-S issue. 

“Among the interesting things I have taken in at face value are: One 
brilliant, Uncirculated Panama-Pacific half dollar, one 1866 half dollar 
without motto or mintmark, which may or may not be an altered job, but 
the weight is good, and one Buffalo nickel which some expert engraver 
has altered by turning the Indian to a Hebrew, derby and all.* While writ- 
ing I would like to ask some one to explain why the S mintmark was 
omitted from the Vancouver half dollar.”* 

In 1927 his article, “United States Half Dimes From 1829 Through 
1873,” was published in The Numismatist, going into territory where Harold 
P. Newlin had left off in 1883 (when Newlin’s monograph, A Classification 
of Early Half-Dimes of the United States, was printed). About the time that B. 
Max Mehl sold his collection, 1947, Will W. Neil retired from pharmacy. 
He lived a further 20 years and died on May 3, 1947, at the age of 72. 


The First “Overmintmark” 

To Neil goes the credit for discovering the first “overmintmark” pub- 
lished in the annals of coin collecting. The November 1928 issue of The 
Numismatist contained his article, “Mint Marks, Or What Have You?” 
which noted: 

“Regarding the specimen in question, it is at first glance an ordinary 
Morgan-type silver dollar of 1900 from the New Orleans Mint, but upon 


closer examination of the mint mark it has the appearance of the O hav- 
ing been punched in over the letters CC. If this is so, then, undoubtedly, 
in this instance a reverse die was taken from the Carson City Mint to the 
mint at New Orleans [sic; actually the punching was done in Philadel- 
phia], where the usual O was punched in the die over the CC and used in 
conjunction with an obverse die of 1900....” 

Today, we know this as the 1900-O/CC dollar. 

On June 17, 1947, his collection was offered in a handsome catalogue 
prepared by B. Max Mehl of Fort Worth, Texas. 


NEW YORK COIN & STAMP CO. 


(David U. Proskey and H.P. Smith) 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1890) 


A Partnership is Formed (1887) 

In 1887 Harlan Page Smith joined forces with David U. Proskey (both 
of whose biographies are given below) in the New York Coin & Stamp 
Company. In due course the pair handled many fine collections at auc- 
tion. Although Smith died in 1902, the firm continued in the auction 
business through 1908. Along the way, many important collections were 
handled, including the cabinets of Lorin G. Parmelee (whose 1890 sale 
contained the most complete collection of U.S. coins ever to be auctioned 
up to that point in time), Francis Doughty (collector of large cents and 
other issues by die varieties; years later, a scenario writer for films), George 
D. Woodside, and R. Coulton Davis (Philadelphia druggist). 

In January 1895, Augustus G. Heaton’s serial article in The Numisma- 
tist, “A Tour Among the Coin Dealers,” noted that on Union Square in a 
large room on the second floor of an imposing building was the New York 
Coin & Stamp Company, managed by David Proskey, who was described 
as “still a young man but one of the best numismatic judges of coins in the 
trade, and very just in valuation.” Proskey, financed by H.P. Smith, em- 
ployed a clerk or two to help handle a large stock of coins and stamps as 
well as minerals, curiosities, and other artifacts. 

In November 1901, the New York Coin & Stamp Co. announced 
that the Smith-Proskey partnership had been dissolved. Smith planned to 
go into retirement, while Proskey stated that he “may continue the busi- 
ness.” An extensive auction catalogue of coins to be sold at auction— 
presumably the firm's stock—was in preparation, the account stated. Pros- 
key elected to maintain the momentum of the company, and from De- 
cember 1902 through 1903, six numbers of The New York Stamp and 
Coin News were published. 

Years later in the twilight of his life, Proskey tired of life in the big city, 
and after 1925 moved the New York Stamp & Coin Co. to North Caldwell, 
New Jersey, where he primarily operated a mail order business. After his 
death in 1928, the company was continued by his son for a short time, 
using a Little Falls, New Jersey, address. 

In a précis of the firm’s auction output, numismatic historian John W. 
Adams noted that while most companies’ catalogues get better as they go 
along, the best at New York Coin & Stamp Company were early in the 
22-catalogue series. In the period of 1888 to 1892, the firm handled many 
major rarities, prominent among them being the pieces in the Lorin G, 
Parmele sale. The first 19 sales are signed by Smith & Proskey. The final 
three are signed by Proskey only.’ 








' In autumn 1962, hundreds of thousands of long-stored 1903-O silver dollars, stored in original mint bags of 1,000 coins each, came to light in a storage vault in Philadelphia, to 
which location they had been moved in 1929. Details have been published in many places, including in the author's 1993 work, Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A 


Complete Encyclopedia. 


? Today these are called “hobo nickels” and are widely collected, an interest promulgated by Delma K. Romines, who in 1982 was the author of a book titled Hobo Nickels, Prisoner 


Nickels, Shop Tokens, Modern Engravings; An Extensive Study of Hobo Nickels, 


’ Although all of the 1925 Vancouver commemorative half dollars were minted in San Francisco, the die bore no mintmark. The situation was never explained, but was probably simply 


an oversight. 
‘John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 241 ff. 
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David Ulysses Proskey 

David Proskey, was born in Wappingers Falls, New York, on December 
12 1853, the first child in what would become a family of seven children. 
By the Civil War he collected stamps, coins, and other curiosities, As a 
young adult Proskey was active during the times of great growth in numis- 
matics, entering the arena in 1873. Ac first he maintained a small inventory 
of coins which he sold from premises at 57 Courtlandt Street, New York 
City. In 1875 he got into the medal business—as did just about all other 
dealers—and issued a circular offering for sale “a Centennial Medal, com- 
memorating the visit to Boston of the 7th Reg’t N.G. of New York.” In 
1876 he was located at 186 Washington Street in the same city, later giving 
his address as 194 Washington Street. On September 14-15, 1876, a collec- 
tion of 1,232 lots of coins, tokens, and medals was described by Proskey in 
a 54-page catalogue and sold at Bangs, Merwin & Co. 

More concerning Proskey is related under the listing for J.W. Scott & 
Co., for whom he worked for the next decade. 

In 1888, Proskey joined with Harlan P. Smith to form the New York 
Coin & Stamp Company, a partnership that continued until Smith's re- 
tirement in late 1901. 


Proskey’s Own Business 

In 1906, Farran Zerbe visited coin dealers in New York City, later 
commenting that David Proskey “admits organizations and their publica- 
tions would be all right if they did not exist.” There was a problem con- 
cerning them as perceived by Proskey, who felt that through organiza- 
tions and publications, collectors could discover that there was more than 
one dealer in the country and thus do business with others than Proskey. 
“This logic is not unique, specimens of it are possessed by other dealers 
that I know.” Zerbe was privileged to examine Proskey’s inventory and 
found it on a par with the Chapmans of Philadelphia, as one of the two 
finest commercial holdings in the United States.’ 

In October 1928, The Numismatist printed this: 

“Following a short illness, David Proskey, an internationally known fig- 
ure in numismatics for more than 50 years, died at his home in North 
Caldwell, New Jersey, on August 16, following an attack of anemia, causing 
lack of circulation and a general breakdown. He was confined to his bed 
about three weeks. He is survived by his widow; three sons, David U. Pros- 
key and Elbert A. Proskey, of North Caldwell, and Harold Proskey, of Port 
Washington, Long Island, and one daughter, Mrs. Charles Whadcock, of 
North Caldwell. His widow was formerly Miss Madgie Van Houten, a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families of Paterson, N.J., to whom he was 
married in 1884.... In addition to a large and varied stock of coins, he 
carried a stock of stamps, oil paintings, art objects, minerals and curios. He 
was one of the old school of collectors and was not in full sympathy with the 
latter day craze for trifling die varieties or the modern process of coin de- 
signing by sculptors. In his career of over 50 years as a coin collector and 
dealer he had accumulated a fund of numismatic knowledge, and it is to be 
regretted that he was reluctant in recent years to contribute any of this 
information to numismatic publications. ‘Dave’ Proskey will be missed by 
his fellow-collectors. David V. Proskey, of North Caldwell, a son of Mr. 
Proskey, states that the business of the New York Coin and Stamp Com- 
pany, of which his father was the head, will be continued by the family.” 

After Proskey’s death, F.C.C. Boyd purchased much of his inventory 
outright. In later years, 1939 to 1943, the remaining Proskey coins were 
auctioned by Stack’. 
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Harlan Page Smith 

H.P. Smith (as his name appeared in print) was born in Hamilton, 
Madison County, New York on March 18, 1839, He went to sea in his 
youth, in an era in which sail and steam beckoned a life of adventure. 
Later, he settled in New York City, where he engaged in the wholesale 
fruit business. By the 1870s he was a knowledgeable coin collector, with 
his primary interests being widely separated in time: ancient Greek and 
federal American issues. In 1876 he left oranges and bananas behind and 
devoted his waking business hours to numismatics, 

In 1880 he entered into a partnership with H.G. Sampson, who had 
been in the coin trade for about a decade. The duo turned out four cata- 
logues, each “totally undistinguished.”> In 1881, he left Sampson, and 
struck out on his own, cataloguing several important collections, high- 
lighted by the cabinet of Dr. Edward Maris of Philadelphia, doing busi- 
ness at 269 West 52nd Street. By the mid-1880s he was back in the whole- 
sale fruit business, keeping one eye on his coin business. 

In Numisma, May 1884, the ever-watchful Edouard Frossard described a 
coup: “H.P. Smith. ..is alucky man. With a sagacious weather-eye constantly 
open, he rarely misses the opportunity to turn an honest penny. For $6 cash, 
he lately purchased an Uncirculated 1822 half eagle, valued by him at $500, 
and of which only one other specimen is said to exist. Several so-called New 
York ‘coin experts’ had the opportunity to purchase this half eagle at the same 
price, before Smith saw it, but all thought it was too high priced!—Lucky 
Smith!—foolish experts, had you paid more attention to the coinage of your 
native land, and less to that of the Fing-fang-fung dynasty, the $494 profit 
would have now been jingling in your instead of Smiths pocket.”* 


Good Bye to Fruit (Again) 

In 1887 he again left the fruit trade to pay attention full-time to coins, 
this time signing on with David U. Proskey, who at the time was seeking 
new horizons. The two formed the New York Coin & Stamp Co., which 
operated years afterward and was highly regarded. 

On March 2, 1902, Smith died at his home at 256 West 52nd Street, 
New York City. He was survived by his widow, one daughter, and two 
grandchildren. “He was always credited with good judgment.... His man- 
ner was frank, and by those who did not know him well, he was occasion- 
ally thought to be somewhat brusque; but the warmest heart—and it was 
easily found—beat within his breast, and there are many who felt his 
kindness and friendship.” 


A Commentary about Smith 

Another view of Smith was given in The Numismatist, May 1902: 

“The sturdy figure and the gruff voice of him, who bought at our auc- 
tion sales under the name of ‘New York’ are seen and heard no more. While 
toa stranger Mr. Harlan P. Smith’s appearance, manners and methods were 
repellent, those who knew him well and were acquainted with his kind 
disposition, can only speak of him in terms of the highest praise. If the 
amateur consulted him concerning a scarce coin his opinion was freely given 
and could always be relied on. His experience of 25 or 30 years made him 
an authority—especially of rare Americana. He believed in the study of 
coins, and allowed no fine American pieces to be sold under their fair value 
if he was present at the sale. Mr. Smith had a sarcastic and a humorous side. 
The former trait of his character was exhibited when he wrote his descrip- 
tion of the Wyman Collection. Older numismatists will remember the inci- 
dent, and the younger ones who do not, can refer to the catalogue of the 





' American Journal of Numismatics, October 1876. 
2 The Numismatist, August 1906. 
3 John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, pp. 241 ff. 


4 Karl Moulton suggests that this story is a fabrication by Smith, and that “he probably bought the 1822 from W.E. We 


coins back to Woodward.” 
> American Journal of Numismatics, July 1902. 


sodward early in 1883, after W.S. Appleton sold Mickley’s gold 
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Hubbard Sale, July 12-13, 1883, page 25, and read Mr. Smith’s comments. 
Mr. Smith’s humorous notes in his catalogue were well worth reading. As 
an example take the numismatic collections of Messrs. Sandham and Cushing 
of Montreal, which were arranged by him and sold at auction January 18- 
19, 1884. This catalogue is prefaced with the following notice: ‘All coins 
and medals in this catalogue are guaranteed GENUINE, except when de- 
scribed as counterfeit, in which case you may rely upon that being a fact 
also.’ Scattered through the pages of this catalogue are his witty remarks. 
Those who possess it should turn to Nos. 184, 856 and 916. Space forbids 
me from going into a description, but the subjects treated are greatly diver- 
sified and range from Sunday schools to cleaning copper cents.” 

In time, his cabinet of American coins went not to his erstwhile busi- 
ness partner David U. Proskey, but to Philadelphia, where it was described 
by the Chapman brothers (S. Hudson and Henry), May 8-11, 1906, in 
the Catalogue of the Magnificent Collection of Coins of the United States 
Formed by the Late Harlan P. Smith. The collection was indeed magnifi- 
cent and included rarities in just about every series including copper, sil- 
ver, and gold (including the aforementioned 1822 $5), colonials, and pat- 
terns. His ancient coins were shipped to London and sold by Sotheby's. 


NEWCOMER, Waldo Charles 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1913-1932) 


Baltimore Collector 

Waldo C. Newcomer, a Baltimore banker, businessman, and numis- 
matist, born on September 14, 1867, was another entry in the field of 
distinguished coin collectors from the Monumental City, joining Messrs. 
Gilmor, Berg, Cohen, Staeblein, three Garretts, Massamore, Duffield, 
Eliasberg, two Fulds, and others in the annals of the hobby. Among other 
interests and activities, Newcomer owned a large house in Kinderhook, 
New York, to which Gen. Burgoyne had been taken after the Battle of 
Saratoga. Newcomer's family married into the Vanderpoel family (one of 
whom married the daughter of Martin Van Buren, also of Kinderhook).' 

Newcomer seems to have become interested in coins in the 1890s, and 
within 15 years built a notable cabinet. Misfortune struck sometime be- 
tween June 20 and September 15, 1913, while he was away from home for 
the summer. Burglars broke into his home on West Monument Street and 
lifted many important coins including quite a few California $50 gold “slugs” 
from 1851-2. It later developed that the break-in was masterminded by an 
employee of the firm that installed his home alarm. Fortunately, most coins 
were later recovered, after which Newcomer became more cautious. 

On July 14, 1914, many of his duplicates were sold by B. Max Mehl, 
who had been in the coin business for slightly over 10 years and was rap- 
idly rising in influence and importance. The relationship proved benefi- 
cial, and on November 19, 1919, Mehl sold additional pieces for him. 


Collection Dispersed 

In the Depression, times were hard for Newcomer, and he put his 
collection up for sale, consigning it at fixed prices through Mehl. An idea 
of the holdings may be gathered from this 1932 account: 

“The Dallas Coin Club was privileged to enjoy the most memorable 
event in its history on January 23 when its regular monthly meeting was 
held in Fort Worth, Texas. Through the kindness of B. Max Mehl, a mem- 
ber of the club, a special showing of the most prominent coins of the great 
Newcomer Collection was arranged in the Fort Worth National Bank. This 
remarkable collection is recognized as the finest and most complete collec- 
tion of American coins that has ever been assembled. It contains, with only 
one or two exceptions, a specimen of every date and variety of the United 


States coins that has been issued at each mint of the United States from 
1792 to 1928, from the half cent to the $50 gold piece. There are nearly 
4,000 different coins in the collection. It contains more extreme rarities 
than are contained in any other collection. It contains all of the gold dollars, 
all the $2.50 gold, all the $3 gold, all but one of the $5 gold, all $10 gold 
and all but one of the $20, of every date and of every mint. 

“The private, pioneer and territorial gold coins are by far the most com- 
plete and most valuable that have ever been assembled. While there are a 
few specimens of pioneer gold coins known which are not in this great col- 
lection, it contains far more specimens lacking in other collections. The 
American colonial series is also the largest and most complete ever assembled. 
It has both varieties of the Brasher doubloon and colonial cents worth from 
$1,000 to $2,000 each. It has any number of unique specimens. Of the 
Continental dollars it has not less than nine varieties. It contains the unique 
Washington half dollar and unique Washington cents. Of the colonial silver 
it has no less than 72 different varieties. The United States silver section is 
complete, with the early dates in superb condition, including such great 
rarities as the 1804 dollar, the 1802 half dime, and the still greater rarities of 
1838 New Orleans Mint half dollar and the 1853 half dollar without rays 
and arrows, of which but one other specimen is known. The total value of 
the entire collection is said to be approximately $300,000.” 

Mehl issued circulars listing the coins and sent them to Col. E.H.R. 
Green, Emery May Holden Norweb, John Work Garrett, and other cli- 
ents. Green proved to be the only substantial buyer. In that summer, 
certain of Newcomer's coins were catalogued by Wayte Raymond and 
James G. Macallister and auctioned by J.C. Morgenthau & Co., the 
latter being the auction firm associated with the Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co., of which Raymond was the manager of the Coin Department. 
Macallister, who hailed from Philadelphia, was a fine fellow, although 
relatively little about him has been written. The 42-page catalogue com- 
prised 744 lots sold under the title of The Waldo Newcomer Collection, 
Part I. Gold and Silver Coins of Mexico, West Indies, South and Central 
America, and The Famous British Columbia Ten and Twenty Dollar Pieces. 
Venue was J.C. Morgenthau Co. More Newcomer coins were described 
by the duo for sales held from 1934 through 1941. 

On July 29, 1934, Newcomer, then visiting Hawaii, died of a heart 
attack. In time he was mainly remembered by numismatists as a pedigree 
link when coins from his cabinet changed hands. The price lists and pho- 
tographic plates produced by Mehl were distributed to only a small circle, 
and the Morgenthau catalogues are not often recalled. 


NEWMAN, Eric P. 


Author, researcher 


Early Years 

Eric Pfeiffer Newman, in print as Eric P. Newman, is well known for 
many things, including in the present context as an author and researcher 
concerning the 1804 dollar, most particularly his co-authorship with Ken- 
neth E. Bressett of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, published in 1962. 

Born on May 25, 1911, he waited until 1921 before becoming inter- 
ested in coins. He is one of many numismatists who later achieved great 
recognition, and who began collecting as a teenager or even younger (as 
in Eric’s case). One's first interests are often one’s best interests. Time and 
again it has been shown that if the attractions of numismatics are made 
known to a youngster in his or her formative years of learning, knowledge 
will be absorbed at a rapid rate—and, years later in adulthood the plea- 
sures of childhood will be revisited. 

In the 1930s Eric P. Newman was a serious collector. In April 1939, 





' David Enders Tripp, letter to author, April 14, 1999. 
2 The Numismatist, March 1932. 
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when the Central States Numismatic Society was founded, Arthur B. Kelley, 
of St. Louis, was the first president, and Newman, of the same city, was the 
first secretary and treasurer. Newman graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (B.S.) and Washington University (L.L.D.). 
Equipped with a degree in law, he went to work for Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., a large chain of outlets managed by the family of his wife, the 
former Evelyn Edison. During the coming decades EBS (as it was listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange) prospered through its divisions, which in- 
cluded stores named Baker’, Burt's, Leeds, and Chandler’, the last being 
very upscale. Eric P. Newman served as executive vice president and secre- 
tary of the company during this growth period, and those who corresponded 
with him were apt to receive a reply on Edison Brothers’ stationery. No 
doubt, answering letters about coins provided a foil for the everyday cares of 
business and helped sharpen his mind (which was quite keen anyway). 


The Col. Green Estate 

In the early 1940s he developed an entry into the sequestered estate 
collection of Col. E.H.R. Green (see preceding biography). By fortuitous 
circumstance, many Green treasures came his way, including all five of the 
known 1913 Liberty Head nickels. Perhaps they were too “modern” for 
Eric, who tended to enjoy colonial coins and paper money most. In any 
event, they were sold over a period of time, until only the best one remained. 
Then in 1948 came an offer too good to refuse, from Abe Kosoff, who sold 
it to Louis E. Eliasberg. In 1996, this particular specimen was sold by Auc- 
tions by Bowers and Merena, Inc., and became the first coin ever to cross 
the block for more than a million dollars. The buyer was Jay Parrino. 


Author, Researcher 

An early demonstration of Eric P. Newman’ scholarship in print was 
the 1952 monograph published by Wayte Raymond, The 1776 Continen- 
tal Currency Coinage; Varieties of the Fugio Cent, which quickly became the 
standard reference on the series. Today “Newman numbers” are used to 
describe both, the Fugios with the augmentation of an update by Alan 
Kessler. In the July 1955 issue of The Numismatist, Newmans article, “First 
Documentary Evidence on the American Colonial 1/24th Real,” told of a 
piece sometimes called the Florida token. This was given a Heath Literary 
Award by the ANA, with few knowing that he would virtually monopo- 
lize (well, not quite) the distribution of Heath awards in later years, along 
the way gathering far more than anyone else ever did. Topics were varied, 
but usually centered upon a combination of early American history and 
numismatics, including coin mottoes, Continental Currency, copper coins 
of the 1783-1788 era, the 1804 silver dollar, and more. 

In 1957 his book, Coinage for Colonial Virginia, was published under 
the imprint of the American Numismatic Society, an organization with 
which he became closely affiliated, later serving for a long time as a coun- 
cilor, a position continued to the present day. The ANS also published his 
study, The Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling, in 1959. The Society later 
awarded him the Huntington Medal, its highest honor. Newman is also a 
recipient of the Royal Numismatic Society (London) Medal. 

In 1960 he was on board when the Rittenhouse Society was formally 
organized by a group of numismatic researchers and writers, after several 
years of occasional meetings beginning circa 1955-6. Other founders in- 
cluded Q. David Bowers, Walter Breen, Kenneth E. Bressett, Grover C. 
Criswell, D. Wayne Johnson, and Kenneth W. Rendell. The name was 
derived from David Rittenhouse, scientist, astronomer, and first director 
of the United States Mint. 

In August 1961 Eric P. Newman was a member of the steering com- 
mittee which soon formed the Society of Paper Money Collectors.' 
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Early Paper Money of America 

In February 1967, The Numismatist included this commentary, cen- 
tered about his latest book: 

“Starting as a collector in 1921, Eric P. Newman, now devotes his hobby 
life to research and writing on American numismatics and assisting others 
in similar work, The many articles he has written for The Numismatist have 
earned for him the highest number of Heath Literary Awards (eight) ever 
awarded to one person. Newman's extensively illustrated book, The Early 
Paper Money of America (Whitman Publishing Company), has just been 
published and embodies the results of a ten year research project. He has 
steadily exposed various numismatic fakes, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar by 
Newman and Bressett having stimulated extensive comment. The Interna- 
tional Numismatic Congress, meeting in Copenhagen in August 1967, will 
publish his summary of research in American numismatics during the 1960- 
65 period. He serves as a member of the Council of the American Numis- 
matic Society. He received a Medal of Merit of the American Numismatic 
Association in 1962 and a gold medal award for the Advancement of the 
Science of Numismatics from the Professional Numismatists Guild in 1966 
and served on the U.S. Assay Commission of 1967.” 

In 1969 the ANA bestowed upon him the Farran Zerbe Award, the 


Association's highest honor. 


A Museum in St. Louis 

Early in 1981, this announcement told of Newman’ latest activity: 

“The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, recently announced the 
opening of the Mercantile Money Museum, located on the podium level of 
the Mercantile Tower, 7th and Washington in downtown St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The museum was established in cooperation with the Eric P. New- 
man Numismatic Education Society and features the Eric P. Newman col- 
lection and numismatic library.”* In 1986, Gene Hessler, well-known paper 
money specialist, was appointed as the Museums first full-time curator. 

Skimming lightly over a large repertoire of Newman accomplishments, 
we next mention his contribution in 1991 of a study, “Heath’s Counter- 
feit Detectors: An Extraordinarily Successful Comedy of Errors,” for the 
American Numismatic Association Centennial Anthology. In 1992 he received 
the Numismatic Ambassador Award given by Krause Publications. 

In October 1996 friends, family, and numismatists were invited by the 
American Numismatic Society to a féte held to honor his contributions to 
the Society and to numismatics. Held in the Explorers Club in New York 
City, the gala evening will be long remembered by all who attended. In 
1997, not to be outdone, the American Numismatic Association awarded 
him its Lifetime Achievement Award.’ And, the story continues... 


NEXSEN, Jonathan A. 


Author, researcher 


J.A. Nexsen, although not a member of the American Numismatic 
Society during its early activity (1858-1859) prior to its suspension, did 
become a member of the group in the city which took its place for a time, 
the New York Numismatic Society, and was listed in its roster on July 31, 
1866. Later, in 1867, he was elected to membership in the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society. 

In September 1868 he advertised as “Bogert & Nexsen, stationers, 
printers, lithographers, blank book manufacturers, publishers of Ogdens 
U.S. Tariff, Cowle’s Exchange Tables, &c., 174 & 176 Pearl Street, N.Y. 

Bogert, whose coin collecting interest seems to have lapsed by this time, 
had been associated with New York City dealer Augustus B. Sage in 1859. 





' The Numismatist, October 1961. 
2 The Numismatist, April 1981. 
3 Numismatic News, August 19, 1997. 
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The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 and the Exciting Adventures of Edmund Roberts 


In December 1868 in A/N, J.N.T. Levick called the Nexsen collec- 
tion one of the best in the country with regard to its content of world 
coins, a high compliment. 

On October 5-6, 1871, his collection, or at least some of it, was auctioned 
by Edward D. Cogan at Bangs, Merwin & Co., and included a run of gold 
dollars, choice early United States coins, and other desirable pieces. The sale 
brought forth the easily stimulated jealousy of E.L. Mason, Jr., who poked 
fun in print at Edward Cogan’ use in the Nexsen catalogue of such terms as 
“smeared,” “much rubbed,” “more rubbed,” “a little smeared,” etc.' 

In the A/N, April 1887, he published a list of 10 specimens of the 1804 
dollar known to him, including the Dr. Charles Spier [or Spiers] example 
(which by the turn of the twentieth century was condemned as false). He 
also wrote about the 1804 dollar in A/N, in July 1893 (by that time he was 
suspicious of the Spier coin), April 1894, and April 1905. Nexsen seems to 
have been the first truly careful student of the 1804 silver dollar. 

On December 16, 1904, the Chapman brothers auctioned his cabi- 
net of choice ancient and fine foreign coins. At the time Nexsen lived in 


Brooklyn, NY. 


NUMISMATIC GALLERY 


(Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1949) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1946) 
See individual listings under Kosoff and Kreisberg. 


OLD COIN SHOP 
See listing under White, Harlan. 


OMAHA CITY LIBRARY 


1804 $1 No. 6 (1891-1980s) 
See listing for Byron Reed. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


(later, Sotheby’s) 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1950) 


Parke-Bernet Galleries was the New York City fine arts auctioneer for 
many years, having succeeded to the interests of Anderson-American Art 
Association and other entities. On March 5-8, 1923, the American Art 
Association auctioned the numismatic collection of the late Enrico Caruso. 
Although coins were not a prime focus of attention for Parke-Bernet, on 
occasion some fine properties came their way, including the above refer- 
enced 1804 dollar in 1950. Cataloguing of the coin was by Charles M. 
Wormser, owner of the New Netherlands Coin Co., New York City. In 
1963, Parke-Bernet was bought by Sotheby's of London, and the “new” 
firm began business in 1964. Sotheby’s first numismatic sale in London 
was held in 1755 and featured the collection of Dr. Mead, court physi- 
cian to King George II; the catalogue was written in Latin. 

In spring 1967 the firm sought to remedy a lack of in-house numis- 
matic expertise, and in June The Numismatist carried this notice: 

“Daniel Fearon, Sotheby's of London's coin expert, has arrived in New 
York to start a new coins and medals department at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
Sotheby's American affiliate. Although only 24-years old, he has had con- 
siderable experience with North American coins. He catalogued the sale at 
Parke-Bernet in 1967 of the Treasure of the Spanish Main, comprised of 


objects recovered off the Florida coast from wrecks of a Spanish treasure 
fleet sunk in a hurricane in 1715.” 

In time the Parke-Bernet name was dropped, and Sotheby's hung out its 
shingle in New York City. The other well-known London art auctioneer 
followed suit and set up a facility in America. Sotheby's American division 
enlisted the services of several highly respected cataloguers and researchers, 
at one time including Michael Hodder, and in recent years, David Enders 
Tripp. In 1999, Paul Song is the resident specialist in numismatics. 


PARRISH, Charles 


See Continental Coin Galleries listing. 


PARMELEE, Lorin G. 


1804 $1 No. 6 (1874-1890) 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1876-1878) 


Overview 

If there was ever a “horse trader” among collectors on the numismatic 
scene in the nineteenth century, a predecessor of H.O. Granberg (a trader 
of years later), he was Lorin Gilbert Parmelee, usually in print as L.G. or 
Lorin Parmelee. During the late nineteenth century Parmelee, a Boston 
baker of beans by trade, was considered to own the most extensive and 
complete collection of United States coins ever assembled, with that of T. 
Harrison Garrett being a close second. Parmelee did things on a grand 
scale, purchasing the Seavey, Brevoort, and Bushnell collections intact, 
extracting items of interest, and dispersing the remainder. 

His main collection was auctioned in June 1890 by the New York Coin 
& Stamp Company in what was probably one of the greatest non-events in 
numismatic history. Great rarities were given the briefest of descriptions 
and the catalogue was a meager production. The “1822 half eagle” rarity 
owned by Parmelee was a fake. In the sale of the Parmelee Collection, H.P. 
Smith substituted his own 1822 half eagle. One can only speculate that had 
the Chapman brothers offered the collection it would be the creme de la 
creme of the nineteenth-century sale catalogues from a collector's view to- 
day. In any event, the sale was not a success, and many of the rarities were 
“bought in” by the owner, who proceeded to disperse them privately over 
the next several years, often with misinformation put out to the coin trade. 
“Tt was sold,” but it wasn't. “Now you see it, now you don't.” Lorin G. 
Parmelee would have been a good three-card monte dealer on a street corner. 

Despite his lack of frankness, Parmelee was a hail-fellow-well-met 
whose company was enjoyed by those who knew him. 


Beans and Copper Coins 

The preceding serving as an introduction, the following sketches his 
collecting career: 

Parmelee was born in Wilmington, in the hilly south central district 
of Vermont, on May 7, 1827. He moved to Boston at the age of 22 and set 
up as a baker of beans, “Boston baked beans” being one of the city’s best- 
known trademarks. He elected to serve restaurants and hotels, although 
he did some single-portion business as well. Large black iron kettles filled 
with The Product were delivered regularly to many of the finer places in 
town, and to lesser-known establishments as well. 

In the 1850s he began watching the coins in his till, taking note of 
and plucking out interesting copper coins of New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont, which were still seen with some frequency, 
along with United States copper and silver coins of many early dates. 

This account appeared a long time thereafter:* 








' Masons Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, October 1871. 
2 The Numismatist, April 1892. 
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“In 1855, hearing that there was a premium on old copper cents, he 
began the process of looking over his pile (which was always a big one) 
every Monday, laying aside the best ones. He generally came to market 
Mondays with his old red pail full of copper cents, stopping on his way at 
State Street to dispose of the fine ones at the brokers, receiving 10 to 25 
cents each for them. At that time 1793 cents sold at the toll gates for 25 
cents each, and at the brokers for double that amount, although occasion- 
ally an extra fine one would bring as high as a dollar. Five dollars was 
considered an extraordinarily fancy price for the finest cents procurable. 
1799 cents were always scarce, and five dollars was not considered exorbi- 
tant for a good one. 1804 cents brought from two to three dollars. For a 
long time Mr. Parmelee contented himself to saving the best of the cents 
that he picked up, selling or exchanging his duplicates, until he discov- 
ered that he had, with three or four exceptions, a complete date set of 
cents in Very Fine to Uncirculated condition. He then began to buy at 
auction and of private parties, and turned his attention to silver and gold.” 


The 1860s and 1870s 

In the early and mid-1860s he bought coins at local sales and was a 
customer of Henry Cook and Henry Ahlborn, both of whom had coin 
counters in the downtown district. On December 22, 1870, Parmelee was 
on hand at the sale of coins from W.S. Lincoln & Son, London, held by 
Leonard & Co., Boston. At the time he lived in the Highlands district. On 
December 5-7, 1871, he attended W.H. Strobridge’ sale of the Dr. Charles 
Clay Collection held in New York City, leaving it to his employees to tend 
the bean pots back home.’ As his cabinets bulged with old and new acquisi- 
tions, including collections purchased en bloc, he occasionally sold some 
unwanted pieces and duplicates, as on June 18-20, 1873, when 1,202 lots 
including copper cents, gold coins, and other pieces were sold, mostly from 
the collection of George F. Seavey, of Cambridgeport, which he had bought. 
In December 1875, a large assortment of pottery, china, Orientalia, and 
antiques were sold in a catalogue bearing his name, prepared by his friend 
W.H. Strobridge, one of his dealer favorites at the time. Other sales could be 
mentioned, including one lasting several days, commencing on June 12, 
1876, also catalogued by Strobridge, but, “unfortunately marred by many 
typographical errors.”’ As such errors in various catalogues were about as 
common as fleas on a feline, it took an exceptional number of them to 
warrant mention in print! (In general, Strobridge’s catalogues were highly 
regarded.) This particular 1876 offering showcased the collection of J. Car- 
son Brevoort, another of Parmelee’s en bloc buys. 

Years later, a collector would recall this: 

“(Up to the mid-1860s)] Mr. Parmelee confined himself almost exclu- 
sively to the copper coinage of which he had now a fine collection. His 
purchase of the Seavey collection, at once placed him among the leaders 
in numismatic collections, he has since purchased the American portion 
of the Adams, and lately the entire collection of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort. 
The purchase of these cabinets, in addition to the purchases of several 
smaller collections, has undoubtedly placed his cabinet at the head of all 
collectors in this country, in his specialties, the colonial and mint series of 
coins, whether of gold, silver, or copper. In disposing of the above collec- 
tion it must be borne in mind that Mr. Parmelee disposed only of dupli- 
cates, as was also the case with his sale of June 1876, excepting of course 
all coins or medals, which are not included in his special lines.” 


The Bushnell Purchase 
The coup of Parmelee’s career occurred subsequent to July 17, 1880, on 
which date Charles I. Bushnell, distinguished New York City collector, died. 


On one fine day, Bushnell’s son sold his father’s cabinet to Parmelee, who 
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extracted desired rarities, then consigned it for sale to the Chapman broth- 
ers of Philadelphia. Sold by the Chapmans in 1882, the Bushnell Collec- 
tion made numismatic history in an event that still echoes, 

Of Parmelee’s activities, this was related:? 

“He first bought the Seavey Collection, then considered the best and 
most complete in the country, for which he paid $15,000, then the 
Brevoort, rich in colonials, next the Bushnell, and he also had his pick out 
of the [Sylvester S.] Crosby Collection. On these four collections he spent 
$36,000. He also bought numerous minor collections. He has probably 
handled as many copper cents as any man in the country.” 

In 1885, a newspaper account of important collections in America 
ranked Parmelee’s as the foremost with the cabinet of T. Harrison Garrett 
coming in second. 


Collection for Sale 

In April 1890 this bit of gossip appeared in The Numismatist: 

“We hear that the collection of Mr. Lorin G. Parmelee has been sold 
to New York parties, and that it is probable that it will soon be offered in 
one or more sales at auction. We have not learned the plans of its purchas- 
ers, but they will be given to our readers when it shall have been decided 
how to place it on the market...” 

Not long thereafter, on June 25-27, the New York Coin & Stamp 
Company's 96-page, 1,443-lot offering titled Catalogue of the Finest Exist- 
ing Collection of American Coins, the Property of Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston, 
Mass., caused a mini-sensation among collectors, the “mini” part coming 
from the fact that the coin market had been hot as a pistol for about 20 
years, and now it was pausing to catch its breath. 

Parmelee was supposed to be selling, but he proved to be the biggest 
buyer in his own sale, with David U. Proskey acting as his bidding agent. 
Because of this, the sale itself was somewhat of a fizzle, although the con- 
tent was sufficient to include the catalogue in just about any numismatic 
bibliophile’s listing of “must have” publications of the era. 

Rumors and more rumors. In June 1892 it was reported—incor- 
rectly as it turned out—that Lorin G. Parmelee had sold his collection 
to William Sumner Appleton for $75,000. In the same month The Nu- 
mismatist printed this, which reveals that, indeed, Parmelee still had many 
if not most of his rarities: 

“We regret to learn that Mr. L.G. Parmelee has suffered his second 
stroke of paralysis. It is reported that he is about to dispose of all his coins. 
Since his sale in 1890 he has done a large business in a quiet way buying 
and selling coins. Many of the pieces in his sale were bid in for his inter- 
est, and these he has since sold, with a few exceptions, at prices nearly 
double what is indicated in the price catalogue. He has long since realized 
his mistake in forcing so many coins of the first water, great rarities, etc. 
in the market within three days and this in the vacation season.” 


Still for Sale 

In early 1896, he told a fellow numismatist this concerning his coins:* 

“T must sell them. I have been nearly all my life gathering them, but | 
am now getting on in years and my children take no interest in them 
whatever. Young people of this day do not have much sentiment. They 
would rather have the money these coins will bring than to own them. | 
would not. I get a great deal of comfort looking them over, and knowing 
that they belong to me.” 

Over the next few years Parmelee sold rarities here and there, if he 
could get a strong price for them. Included were rare half dollars of 1796 
and 1797 and his rare grouping of 1783 silver Nova Constellatio pat- 
terns. Still, many items remained unsold. 





' Masons Coin Collectors’ Magazine, January 1872. 
2 American Journal of Numismatics, October 1876. 
3 The Numismatist, April 1892. 
4 The Numismatist, June 1896. 
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In January 1904 in The Numismatist, George C. Arnold reported, “You 
do not know of the poor health of Mr. Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston. | saw 
him for a little while last week, his daughter attending to all his numis- 
matic matters now, having attained a remarkable degree of knowledge 
from her father.” 


PARVIN, Roland G. 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1903) 


Roland (a.k.a. Rollin) G. Parvin was an officer of the Union De- 
posit & Trust Co., Denver, executor of the Dexter estate. For a time 
he corresponded with interested persons concerning the 1804 dollar 
placed in his care. 


PAUL, Martin 
See Rarities Group. 


PROSKEY, David Ulysses. 
See New York Coin & Stamp Co. 


POGUE, A. Mack and Brent 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1999) 


Mack Pogue, a Texas real estate developer, has been collecting coins 
since the late 1970s. Over the years, he has participated in most all of the 
important auctions of “name” collections, including the cabinets of T. 
Harrison Garrett and John Work Garrett, Harold S. Bareford, Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., Amon G. Carter, Jr., Virgil M. Brand, R. Henry Norweb, 
John Jay Pittman and Harry W. Bass, Jr. 

The Pogue Collection emphasizes a combination of quality and 
rarity within the early United States silver and gold series, the general 
era 1794-1834. Among the highlights are the 1804 dollar from the 
Childs Collection, this being the finest known specimen of America’s 
most famous rarity; and the only 1822 half eagle in private hands, the 
Eliasberg Collection coin. Only a few coin collections in the history 
of numismatics have ever contained these two magnificent pieces at 
the same time. 

Mack's interest in coins started as he watched his son, Brent, begin 
collecting in 1974 at the age of nine. Brent bought a large bank bag of 
wheat-back Lincoln cents. Good fortune attended his efforts, and, amaz- 
ingly, he found an Uncirculated 1915 cent valued at nearly the cost of the 
entire bag! Twenty-five years later, Brent and his father have put together 
one of the most significant collections ever assembled. 

The Pogues have pursued the acquisition of the 1804 dollar for 
over two decades. The Childs specimen represents the fifth time they 
went after the coin. In 1978, the King of Siam set with its 1804 
dollar was offered privately, but the asking price was felt to be too 
high. In 1981 and 1989, the Dexter piece came up for sale and Mack 
was the underbidder both times. Then there was the Eliasberg speci- 
men—another missed chance, with their bid coming in second. Fi- 
nally, on August 30, 1999, in the packed auction gallery at the Bow- 
ers and Merena sale of the Childs Collection, the Pogues were suc- 
cessful in purchasing the finest known specimen of “The King of 
United States Coins.” 


PULLEN & HANKS 


(William Pullen and Larry Hanks) 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1980, 1982) 


Pullen & Hanks 

Pullen & Hanks was active in the 1970s and 1980s and conducted 
several notable auctions. The partnership consisted of William Pullen 
and Larry Hanks. In 1980 the firm, located in El Paso, Texas, adver- 
tised: “Specializing in US and foreign classic rarities, gold, silver, and 
copper. Send for free Buy-Annual Price List. We fly to buy. Want lists 
solicited.” 

Larry Hanks has been a familiar face in the numismatic community since 
the 1960s. In the 1970s and 1980s he was a partner with William Pullen in 
Pullen & Hanks and also was a principal in the El Paso Coin Co. (Renato 
Ruiz, president, Larry Hanks, vice president). In the 1990s he has traded as 
Hanks & Associates, El Paso, Texas. In 1998-9, Hanks & Associates and the 
Alhambra Coin Center handled many rarities including gold coins (the Samuel 
Newhouse collection of Saint-Gaudens $20) and patterns. 

William Pullen is the younger brother of coin dealer Norman Pullen, 
who has been prominent in numismatics in Maine and New Jersey as well 
as on the coin show circuit. 


A Reminiscence by Larry Hanks ' 

I have very fond memories when reminiscing about the night in March 
of 1980 when my partner, Bill Pullen, and I purchased the Garrett speci- 
men of the famous 1804 silver dollar. During this time period the rare 
coin market was going through a tremendous boom that had been fueled 
by inflation. The decision by The Johns Hopkins University to sell the 
Garrett Collection proved to be a wise one, as the prices realized across 
the board were at record setting levels, as shortly after the sales ended in 
1981, the United States entered a severe recession that caused rare coin 
prices to drop significantly. It would take many years before prices recov- 
ered to the levels seen at the auctions. In any event, everyone I knew had 
looked forward with great anticipation to the series of the Garrett auction 
sales conducted by Bowers and Ruddy. The scope and quality of the Gar- 
rett Collection was extraordinary, the buyers had plenty of cash to spend, 
and simply everyone in attendance instinctively knew that they were par- 
ticipating in numismatic history. To this day, of all the wondrous auction 
sales of famous collection I have attended over 40 years, the Garrett sale 
of March 1980 is my favorite. 

Going into the sale, there were many decisions to make regarding 
where to focus our financial resources. Although Bill and I had been 
successful in the rare coin business, we were of modest financial 
strength. Since we were both from middle class families, we didn't 
have any secret deep pockets to draw upon. Initially, I was not going 
to try and buy the 1804; in fact, I played devil’s advocate with Bill 
Pullen about his intense desire to buy the coin. My priorities were in 
the gold and territorial issues such as the 1854 $20 Kellogg Proof (sub- 
sequently purchased by Joe Flynn) and other rarities. Bill stood firm 
and lobbied hard for us to try to be the winning bidders on the 1804 
dollar. I knew that if we purchased the 1804, it would essentially re- 
strict our ability to buy much more in the sale. Bill and I both felt 
strongly about our positions on the coin. 

Fortunately, our good friend Sam Colavita of Trenton, NJ, who had 
listened in on our debate, offered to buy a 1/3 interest in the 1804 dol- 
lar. We accepted Sam's offer. In doing so, Bill, Sam, and I were able to 
reach our objectives. On the night of the sale in Beverly Hills, electricity 








' Letter, May 6, 1999. 
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was in the air. Everyone was in a great mood. Times were good. As the 
sale began and progressed, virtually every lot had long runs of bidding 
and was hard fought for. It was like a great sporting event. When the 
1804 dollar came up for sale there was a pause, and a brief introduction 
of this famous coin was given from the auction podium by Dave Bow- 
ers. Bill, Sam, and I were sitting together and Bill gave me the honor of 
bidding and being the tactician on the coin. 

I remember that there were a number of people bidding on the 
coin including Ed Milas, Harlan White, Tony Terranova, and the 
Kagins. However, as things were moving very quickly and intensely, I 
was very focused on the bidding process. Although everyone has a 
price in mind that they will pay on any rare coin in an auction, when 
it gets down to an important rarity in a major sale, with plenty of 
money in the room, you have to be prepared to go into uncharted 
waters. We had decided that we would pay up to $550,000 for the 
Garrett 1804 dollar, which was easily a world record for an American 
silver coin at the time. 

The bidding opened, and there were any number of bids that flashed 
immediately. As the bidding progressed a few bids were shouted out. 
From the onset I had the eye of the famous numismatic auctioneer, 
George Bennett, so he kept us in sight throughout the process. Judg- 
ing by the strength in the initial bidding, I didn’t think we were going 
to buy the coin, but above $300,000 a number of people dropped out. 
Long moments later, the auctioneer requested $400,000. We bid it 
firmly. And then it was over. We won first place: $400,000 for the 
Garrett 1804 dollar. 

There was a pause, and then it got really interesting in that Dave 
Bowers stopped the auction. There was a round of applause and cheering 
by a lot of people in the room. I was in a bit of a daze, as this part was 
unexpected. I looked over at Bill and Sam and we congratulated one an- 
other. At virtually the same time, my friend Tony Terranova, a truly great 
numismatist, came over and shook our hands and laughed and gave his 
blessing on the purchase. That was a relief in itself. Finally, Dave Bowers 
announced that an American silver coin record had been set and that 
members of the press wanted to interview Pullen and Hanks, and that a 
10-minute break would take place. Bill suggested that | handle the inter- 
view, and that he would continue bidding for us as there were still a num- 
ber of coins we had customers’ bids for. 

Sam Colavita remained a silent partner in this coin for some months, 
until one day he offered to buy the remaining two-thirds interest from 
Bill and me. Due to one of those infamous “financial reversals” Bill and 
I were experiencing at that time, and the fact that Sam offered us a 
noble and considerable offer, we sold the coin. As fate would have it, 
some years later Mr. Colavita placed the coin in a Long Beach auction 
that was being conducted by Bill Pullen and me. The coin did not reach 
Mr. Colavita’s reserve of $200,000. 

However, after the sale, Mike Levinson, a Texas oilman with an 
interest in coins, purchased the coin from us by exchanging eight acres 
of land in El Paso, Texas, for the coin. We paid Mr. Colavita and then 
sold the land for approximately $200,000 about six months later. Un- 
fortunately, Sam lost money on the coin, as the market was pretty 
rough at that time. Still, Sam is one of the few people to have the 
distinction of owning an 1804 silver dollar. As for Bill and me, I know 
it was one of the most memorable, luckiest and most intriguing coins 
in terms of all the different people it introduced me to and the journey 
each of those individuals took me on through the ownership of the 
Garrett / Johns Hopkins University 1804 silver dollar. What a great 
learning experience! 


PULLEN, William 
See Pullen & Hanks. 


QUELLER, David 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1993 to date) 


David Queller, long a familiar figure on the numismatic scene, has 
carefully collected a fine cabinet of coins, along the way acquiring many 
rarities, notable among which are patterns, the finest known (Garrett speci- 
men) 1853-O without-arrows half dollar, an 1804 Class I dollar, a superb 
1870-S silver dollar and more. 

He and his son Howard own and operate the David Queller Com- 
pany, a leading supplier of tools and industrial components. 


RANDALL, J. Colvin 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1888) 


The 1860s 

In the 1860s J. Colvin Randall was a dealer in Philadelphia. Rather than 
conduct his own sales, typically he consigned to others, such as to E.L. Ma- 
son, Jr., of the same city, who put Randalls name on the front of an auction 
catalogue dated October 28-29, 1868. The venue was the sale room of Tho- 
mas Birch & Son, with the elder Birch wielding the gavel. Mason, who was 
doing his best to be a really zmportant dealer (and would have succeeded better 
if he had not tried so hard), published this account of the Randall sale: 

“Many strange faces were scattered through the rows of well-known 
numismatists. There, at the counter, spectacled, pencil in hand, sat our in- 
evitable friend and brother coin dealer. Cogan...whose jovial, good nature 
always keeps the audience in a pleasant and enjoyable manner. Among those 
present were the well-known collectors, R.C. Davis, William Fewsmith, 
A.M., Dr. Dickeson, Kline, Wells, Campbell, Ralston (recently returned 
from Europe), Martin (he of the Post Office), Mahoney, Jenks, Jackson, 
Petrie (of hotel renown), Roberts, Jones (the numismatic author),' Porter, 
Alexander, ‘Moneta, Moore, Leutze, Snyder (he of the Reading Railroad), 
and the welcome and inevitable ‘Cash’ (he of the Treasury Department). Of 
those represented by Messrs. Cogan, Mason, and Kline, we caught the names 
Harris, Sanford, Elliott, Ufford, Bailey, Bohea, Staeblein, Duncan, Clark, 
Phillips, Rust, Abbott, Emerson, Payfer, Wilder, Mott, Hennessy, Gschwend, 
Cook, Barnhard, Marshall, Bates, Oram, Keeney, Dawley, Porter, Converse, 
Steel, Bollar, Sellers, Winsor, Birch, and some half dozen others.” 

About the same time, “jovial, good natured” Edward D. Cogan was 
writing his own commentary of the catalogue and sale, which was pub- 
lished soon in the November issue of American Journal of Numismatics, stat- 
ing in part, that certain dimes “were ridiculously overdescribed.” Several 
other similar remarks were made. In the December issue of the same maga- 
zine there were heated remarks by both Mason and Cogan. The latter sug- 
gested that Mason may have “written the most contemptible, and in some 
respects, unintelligible and withal untruthful twaddle, that ever was writ- 
ten, and he ought to have been ashamed to insert it in his magazine.” 

In his own magazine, Mason could always have the last word, and soon 
published the rebuttal he had mailed off to the American Journal of Numismat- 
ics stating that Cogan’ recent criticism of the cataloguing and conduct of the 
Randall sale was unfair.’ The affair escalated, and Cogan printed a three- 
page leaflet attacking Mason. Thus, in a way, the coins of J. Colvin Randall 


precipitated one of the bitterest of the internecine dealer feuds of the era. 








' George F. Jones, author of The Coin Collectors Manual, 1860. 
2 Masons Coin and Stamp Collectors’ Magazine, December 1868. 
3 Tbid. 
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Randall must have sided with Mason, for on October 18-19, 1869, 
Mason issued another catalogue bearing Randall's name. In the same year, 
Randall had a coin shop at 1209 Race Street, Philadelphia. On April 2, 
1874, J. Colvin Randall was one of three people (his friend J.W. Hasel- 
tine and local die sinker Peter L. Krider were the others) who signed an 
advertisement offering for sale restrikes of the 1861-dated Confederate 
cent from dies by Robert Lovett, Jr. During the 1870s Randall and Hasel- 
tine were involved in many transactions and seem to have worked well 
together. In the late 1870s Randall operated a coin and curio store at 114 
South 17th Street, later at 1905 Chestnut Street. 


The “Type Table”: Who Wrote It? 

In January 1880, Edouard Frossard printed this in Numisma: “Messrs. 
Haseltine and Randall of Philadelphia are now engaged in a descriptive list 
of the United States Silver Dollars, Half Dollars, and Quarters, a work for 
which their long experience and thorough knowledge of the subject emi- 
nently qualifies them. Mr. Haseltine informs us that the work will describe 
minutely all the known varieties....” In March 1880 Frossard quoted a 
comment from Haseltine to the effect that the work was “progressing favor- 
ably, and that orders for copies are coming in from every quarter.” However, 
in 1881 itappeared under the title, “Catalogue of John W. Haseltine’s TYPE 
TABLE....,” with no mention of Randall. Several years later, in his auction 
catalogue for his June 29-July 1, 1885 sale featuring Randall material, W. 
Elliot Woodward noted this: “In a private letter Mr. Randall writes me: 
‘The idea of a correct work on types and varieties of United States silver 
dollars, halves and quarters, originated with me. H. and myself were to 
publish the work together, but without any consultation whatever with me, 
he issued for his own benefit what he styles the Type-Table Catalogue.” 

Woodward's 1885 sale bore the impressive title, Catalogue of the Nu- 
mismatic Cabinet of Mr. J. Colvin Randall, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
comprising an extraordinary collection of the issues of the United States Mint, 
in gold and silver, several of which are for condition, and one, at least, in 
design, unique. Such a collection, in gold and silver Mint coins, has never been 
offered before. At the event, 1,749 lots were said to have realized $6,110.26. 

Update: In the Fall 1993 issue of The Asylum, Charles Davis advised 
scholars and lovers of old numismatic publications that the Thomas Birch 
& Sons sale, conducted in Philadelphia on April 15, 1879, used “Randall 
numbers” in designating the half dollars. In Haseltine’s own sale of No- 
vember 1879, “H&R” numbers are used to describe dollars, half dollars, 
and quarter dollars. In the present century, B. Max Mehl reprinted it with 
Haseltine’s name in the title, and others have nearly always cited the work 
as Haseltine’s. 


Further from Woodward on Randall 
Woodward further noted: “Mr. J. Colvin Randall, of Philadelphia, 
has long been known to American collectors as a most prominent dealer 
in coins; carrying at all times a heavy stock, especially of American gold 
and silver. He has not only supplied collectors directly, but it has been his 
practice to sell at wholesale to dealers throughout the country, particu- 
larly those of Philadelphia who have long depended on his stock to make 
up any deficiencies of their own. Handling vast quantities of coins, he has 
for the last 25 or 30 years been a most earnest and persistent collector, 
and has made it a constant practice to reserve the finest and rarest pieces 
which have fallen into his hands during all this period, until his collection 
is unrivaled in those specialties to which he has given particular attention, 

notably the gold coins and the larger coinage of silver.” 
In the 1880s, Randall carried home a prize from England: “A lovely 
1794 dollar stood for two years in the ‘Bureau de Change’ window, Charing 
Cross Station, London, staring at the British public; the writer [Woodward] 


could have had it a dozen times at £1. It was finally swept off by Mr. Ran- 
dall on this last visit to the British Isles.”? 


A Visit to Randall 

In January 1895 in The Numismatist, Augustus G, Heaton described a 
visit to Randall: 

“Not far from the Chapman brothers’ office in Philadelphia was the 
residence of J. Colvin Randall, an old-timer who was reported to be com- 
fortably situated from a financial viewpoint, and who dabbled in coins 
simply as a pastime. His lair was to be found in a second story back room 
crammed with cabinets, bookshelves, prints and curios. He has a shrewd 
genial face fringed with short gray hair and beard, talks fluently in clear- 
cut Saxon, enjoys storytelling and with special gusto, when someone's blun- 
dering in coins is the subject of merriment. From May to November, how- 
ever, he annually sheds his numismatic shell on the Jersey shore, and then 
collectors may bait their hooks for him in vain.” 

In late 1898 or early 1899, he lost most of his sight. His remaining 
coins were sold to George D. Woodside. J. Colvin Randall died in 1901. 


RARCOA 
(Edward Milas) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1981-1985, 1989) 


The firm known as Rarcoa today, sometimes in all capitals as 
RARCOA, was formed in the spring of 1960 when this name was adopted 
by the former Ben’s Stamp & Coin Co. The principal was Ben Dreiske, 
who had been a fixture on the Chicago dealer scene for many years. In 
1962, Rarcoa stated that it was looking for collections priced in the $25,000 
to $100,000 range, a large sum in the hobby at the time. 

Adding comfortable financing to Rarcoa in the early 1960s was David 
Shapiro, the son of well-known American gold specialist and trader Jake 
Bell (Jake Shapiro). The elder Shapiro, who ran the Bell Discount Com- 
pany, a commercial loan factor, had handled many gold rarities. By 1964, 
Rarcoa had a staff of 10. In time, Shapiro, who had served as president of 
the Professional Numismatists Guild for a term, left Rarcoa. The com- 
pany was acquired by Edward Milas, who had operated his own company 
earlier. From 1979 onward, Rarcoa, with Paramount (David Akers), Stack’s, 
and Superior, conducted the “Apostrophe Auctions,” beginning with Auc- 
tion ’79 and continuing throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. 

In the 1970s Ed Milas was in the right place at the right time, and he 
figured prominently in the acquisition and resale of a vast hoard of silver 
dollars and large-denomination currency that had been kept in the re- 
serve vaults of the Continental-IIlinois Bank. 

Ed Milas and his Rarcoa business continued to prosper, and in time 
he added overseas operations including Hess-Divo, Ltd., of Zurich. He 
also served as president of the Professional Numismatists Guild. In the 
1990s, Rarcoa is located in Willowbrook, Illinois, a Chicago suburb. 


RARITIES GROUP, INC. 
(Martin B. Paul) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1989-1990) 
1804 $1 No. 10 (1986) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1989) 


In the summer of 1983, Martin B. Paul, who was becoming well- 
known on the coin show circuit, announced the formation of a com- 
pany under the name of The Rarities Group, Inc., in Massachusetts. An 





' See further comments under Randall biography. 
2 American Journal of Numismatics, April 1887. 
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advertisement noted: “We know the numismatic market, and we know 
what discriminating collectors demand—the right coin at a reasonable 
price. In other words, value—the bottom line.”! 

In the ensuing years the Rarities Group has handled many interesting 
and important rarities including the three 1804 dollars noted above. 


RAYMOND, Wayte 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1923) 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1923-1924) 


An Early Start 

Born in Connecticut on November 9, 1886, Wayte Raymond became 
a rare coin dealer while a teenager, thus cast in the mold of Augustus B. 
Sage before him and his protégé, John Ford, in later years, to mention just 
two of dozens of examples of professionals who started early in the game. 
In 1902 the 16-year-old Raymond joined the American Numismatic As- 
sociation. At the age of 18, working from his home in South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, he solicited “want lists” from collectors interested in United 
States and English coins as well as tokens. The latter were particularly 
“hot” on the market at the time (what with Lyman H. Low's 1899 Hard 
Times Tokens book achieving popularity along with William F. Dunham’ 
later Easy Finding List to the series, the articles by Benjamin P. Wright, 
and surveys by Albert Frey, among other things in print). His father, a 
manufacturer of bristle brushes, provided seed money to the extent of 
$500 to launch the business.* Thus, while the field of tokens often beck- 
ons to collectors after they have examined many federal series, to Ray- 
mond the acquaintanceship came at an early age. Years later, he would do 
much to popularize this branch of numismatics. 


Business Expands 

On or about this time his “real” employment was as a bank teller 
during the day, while dealing in coins on nights and weekends. In 1909 at 
the first regular meeting of the New York Numismatic Club, he was on 
hand at Keen's Old English Chop House. For years afterward he belonged, 
but he was not often seen at meetings. 

In February 1908, from 31 Clay Street, South Norwalk, he presented 
a fixed-price offering of many coins, including an Uncirculated 1766 Pitt 
token for $5; a Talbot, Allum & Lee cent, 1794, “bronze Proof from Dr. 
Maris’ collection” $2; 1802 half cent, Good $2.25; 1833 Proof half cent 
$4; 1793 Wreath cent, Fine $7; 1794 Hays-14, Maris-10 cent “in an original 
envelope endorsed by Dr. Maris as Fine with the signature attached, Rar- 
ity” $5; 1796 half dime, About Good, two small dents on obverse $4; 
1809 dime, Good, $2; 1794 half dollar, Fine, “file marks on face as is very 
usual” $12; 1853 Fine quarter eagle $3.25; Low-10 Hard Times token, 
Extremely Fine $2; and an 1804 Bank of England dollar, Very Fine $2.’ 

The preceding demonstrates that Raymond took unusual care to de- 
scribe marks and defects and also recognized the importance of a pedigree 
or historical connection, as in the items traced to the Maris Collection. 


Raymond and Mehl and Sears 

In 1912, Raymond and B. Max Mehl agreed to form a partnership. 
Mehl left his family in Fort Worth and came in advance to New York City 
to perfect the arrangements. After spending a month or so, Mehl had a 
change of heart and went back to Texas, where he remained the rest of his 
life. Within weeks of Mehl’s departure, Raymond made another alliance, 
this time with Elmer S. Sears (see biography), a dealer from Fall River, 
Massachusetts, who had been in the trade since the 1890s. Sears was named 
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treasurer and, in effect, was the financial backer for the announced $100,000 
capitalization, while Raymond was president and general manager. Busi- 
ness was done at 200 Fifth Avenue, Room 200. Edgar H. Adams, who was 
highly respected as the foremost researcher of the era in the field of federal 
coinage and private gold issues, worked with the firm as well, especially 
with regard to the short-lived Coin & Medal Bulletin. Born in April 1916, 
the magazine lived one month short of its first birthday, expiring in March 
of the next year. The United States Coin Company endeavored to conduct 
the numismatic trade on a “pure” level and did not stock stamps, auto- 
graphs, Indian relics, and other curiosities that were on display at other 
dealers in New York City (Thomas L. Elder's store being an example). 

In the meantime, Raymond gained experience as an auction cataloguer, 
with his first effort—quite successful—being the sale of the Malcolm N. 
Jackson Collection, which crossed the block on May 20-22, 1913. On 
May 19-21, 1915, the “Collection of U.S. Coins Belonging to a Promi- 
nent American” featured selections from William H. Woodin and H.O. 
Granberg and was catalogued by Raymond and Sears. 

In 1917 he married the beautiful and charming Olga Osterholm, who, 
unlike many “coin wives,” enjoyed the company of dealers and collectors 
and for years thereafter greeted many numismatic friends. 

In April 1918, Elmer Sears announced that he was retiring from pro- 
fessional numismatics, and that his inventory had been sent to B. Max 
Mehl, for reasons that are not known today, as Wayte Raymond would 
have been the obvious choice. In the same month, Raymond stated that 
effective May Ist the business of the United States Coin Company would 
be liquidated, and thereafter he would conduct business in his own name, 
moving at the time to the new building of the Anderson Studios at Park 
Avenue and 59th Street (489 Park Avenue) in New York City. Anderson 
was in the art and book auction trade, and eventually would evolve into 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, which was bought later by Sotheby's. 

In 1923, Wayte Raymond and John Work Garrett were equal part- 
ners in the $100,000 purchase through Knoedler & Co. of the James W. 
Ellsworth (see biography) Collection. In the same decade, Raymond bought 
large quantities of nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century bank- 
wrapped rolls and Proof coins, some of which were, apparently, acquired 
from old-time dealer David U. Proskey, later latching onto (via E-C.C. 
Boyd) some similar items that had been squirreled away years earlier by 
New York dealer William Brown. 

In a memorable transaction he bought all five of the known 1913 
Liberty Head nickels and sold them to Col. E.H.R. Green, who had been 
a good client for some time. Raymond was patronized by many if not 
most of the leading buyers at the time, including John Work Garrett, 
Waldo C. Newcomer, and Virgil Brand. Most sales were accomplished by 
mail, but Raymond was on hand at his office to see customers, usually on 
an appointment basis. Raymond did not like to “tend shop,” but preferred 
to remain in a back office surrounded by coins and books. A counter man 
was on hand out front to greet casual visitor and to “talk coins.” In the 
summer he and Olga often went to Europe, staying in the best places in 
the classic “Grand Tour” tradition. While there, he visited coin stores in 
London, Paris, and elsewhere, always finding pieces of interest to bring 
back to New York. 

In the span from 1925 to 1928, Raymond catalogued the marvelous 
collection of W.W.C. Wilson, the Montreal numismatist who in the pre- 
ceding decade had bought publishing rights to The Numismatist from Far- 
tan Zerbe (see biography below) and donated them to the American Nu- 
mismatic Association. The Wilson collection was laden with treasures 
that Raymond appreciated, including Indian Peace medals, rare Cana- 
dian Proofs and patterns, early American medals, and more. 





' The Numismatist, July 1983. 
2 Certain information from John J. Ford, Jr., The Numismatist, February 1957. 
3 Listing in The Numismatist. 
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Raymond as Author and Publisher 

From 1923 to 1933 he issued The Coin and Medal Bulletin, New Se- 
ries. In December 1928, The Numismatist included his article, “List of 
New York City Store Cards Struck in the Hard Times.” Described were 
various issues believed to have been struck between the years 1832 and 
1844, but not in Lyman H. Low’s Hard Times Tokens reference book. In 
the same year he issued a 35-page study, United States Gold Coins of the 
Philadelphia and Branch Mints. A Standard Catalogue Giving the Retail 
Value of all United States Gold Coins, illustrated with six halftone plates 
and providing the retail values of all United States gold coins. Regular and 
special editions of the work were available for $5 and $15 respectively.' In 
the same era Raymond distributed The Early Quarter Dollars of the United 
States 1796-1838, by A.W. Browning, available in regular format for $6 
and in a special edition limited to 10 numbered copies, with interleaved 
pages and full leather binding, for $15. 

About 1930 he created The Gold Coins of Latin America and Brazil. List 
Prepared by Wayte Raymond for E.H.R. Green, Esq., which was later pub- 
lished in 1936 under the title of Spanish American Gold Coins, expanded in 
1937 to the 102-page book, The Gold Coins of North and South America. An 
illustrated catalogue of all the types with an indication of their retail value. 

In 1931 a hint was given as to the future, in the form of his booklets, 
Standard Premium List of All Rare United States Coins, with over 200 illus- 
trations, and the Standard Catalogue of United States Silver and Copper Coins. 
These monographs, priced at 50 cents and 25 cents respectively, would evolve 
into Raymond's Standard Catalogue to be issued later, which would go on to 
become a foundation reference in the hobby and to revolutionize collecting. 
These were times of great publishing activity for Raymond, and in the same 
year he issued a 32-page study, Private Gold Coins Struck in the United States 
1830-1861. A complete illustrated list of the various coins issued by private assayers 
in Georgia, Carolina, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, and California, which was put 
up for general sale and, privately for the named client, The History of the 
Stickney 1804 Dollar (now in the William C. Atwater Collection). 


The Scott Relationship 

Raymond kept his office in the Anderson building for a time, later vacat- 
ing the premises to spend time operating the Coin Department of the Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co. (see listing), beginning in 1930, a relationship he contin- 
ued until 1945, Scott was located at 23 West 47th Street, but in the summer 
of 1935 moved to new and enlarged quarters on the third floor of 1 West 
47th Street, in a building that would later achieve further renown as the loca- 
tion of the New Netherlands Coin Co. Scott had been inactive in the coin 
market for nearly a quarter of a century, but had been a large factor earlier. 

Early in the 1930s he also did cataloguing for J.C. Morgenthau, an 
affiliate of Scott Stamp & Coin, and located with Scott on the third floor 
of 1 West 47th Street. The Morgenthau sales were done as a team with 
Philadelphia dealer James G. Macalister. Raymond negotiated for con- 
signments, while Macallister did most of the writing. The repertoire in- 
cluded at least 28 small-format catalogues and 25 large-format ones. 
Macallister would take the train from Philadelphia and spend time in 
New York City, usually at the Morgenthau office, but sometimes visiting 
Abe Kosoff and other local dealers. In 1945 Macallister and Raymond 
catalogued the Howard R. Newcomb Collection, a bright feather in their 
caps, as Newcomb had been a leading collector for decades. 

Scott had acquired the rights to the line of album pages made in 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, by numismatist M.L. Beistle (author of A 
Register of Half Dollar Varieties and Sub-Varieties, published in 1929). Un- 
der the “National” name, these pages were made in two primary sizes, 
consisted of brown cardboard sheets with holes covered with clear plastic 
slides, and were suitable for storing in ring binders. 


Sales of the “National” album pages escalated, fed by the coin craze 
that was sweeping the country during the Depression years, as people sought 
interesting hobbies to help pass the time. The enthusiasm was in part 
caused by Raymond’ retailing of the albums, for the holders revolution- 
ized numismatics. Now for the first time collecting coins was like filling 
in a crossword puzzle: empty spaces beckoned and made it instantly obvi- 
ous which coins were still needed. John J. Ford, Jr., related that this en- 
abled Raymond to find an eager market for the untold thousands of dates 
and mintmarks he had accumulated earlier.’ Before this time, in the early 
twentieth century collectors and dealers usually stored coins in 2”x 2” 
paper envelopes. Still earlier, before the turn of the century, multi-drawer 
coin cabinets were used. 

Late in the year 1945, Charles M. Wormser, who had returned from 
the Navy to assume command of the business started by his father, the 
New Netherlands Coin Co., took over the operation of the Coin Depart- 
ment of Scott Stamp & Coin, remaining in the same 1 West 47th Street 
building. In 1950, Wormser signed John J. Ford, Jr., as his partner, and 


for years thereafter many fine catalogues were produced by the firm. 


The Standard Catalogue 

In 1934, the 173-page Standard Catalogue of United States Coins and 
Currency / Standard Catalogue of United States Coins and Tokens / Standard 
Catalogue of United States Coins, made its bow under the Scott imprimatur, 
becoming the first of 18 editions. The launching date was September 10, 
and the price was $2.50 per copy. From then until the Guide Book appeared 
on the scene in 1946, the Standard Catalogue was, indeed, the standard 
catalogue—the arbiter of prices, the source to consult for mintage quanti- 
ties, the book that one simply had to own in order to know which coins 
existed, to formulate collecting desires, and to make up a “want list.” 

Later formats and titles varied somewhat. Throughout its career, the 
Standard Catalogue was highly respected. The last edition appeared in 
1957, a year after Raymond’s death, and was edited by his protégé, John J. 
Ford, Jr. (who had been an associate since 1950 with Charles M. Wormser 
in the New Netherlands Coin Co., Inc.). 

From May 1934 to the 1950s Scott published The Com Collectors 
Journal, which today is remembered for the excellent information it con- 
tained, much of which was not readily available elsewhere. The title was 
picked up from Scott’s magazine of the 1875-1888 years. The early issues 
were edited by Wayte Raymond and Prescott H. Thorp. The Journal en- 
dured to after Raymond's death, with the last issue published in 1958, by 
which time 160 issues had been distributed. For a short time, beginning 
in February 1936 and continuing to 1940, Raymond also published Coin 
Topics, some of which were edited by Stuart Mosher. This little magazine 
never caught on, perhaps because it was eclipsed by the Journal. 


Rockefeller Center 

In 1936, Wayte Raymond opened another office, under the name of 
Wayte Raymond, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City, this being at 
Rockefeller Center, a short walk from Scott Stamp & Coin Co, At first it 
was intended that this facility be comprised of a coin department “special- 
izing exclusively in ancient and foreign coins and numismatic books, un- 
der the direction of Stuart Mosher. United States coins, medals, and paper 
money, as well as new issues of foreign coins, would continue to be handled 
by Raymond in the coin department he operated in connection with the 
Scott Stamp & Coin Company.” 

However, soon thereafter, Leonard Kusterer was the prime person tend- 
ing the new office, while working occasionally at the old office with Scott 
Stamp & Coin. Later, Kusterer went back to spend most of his time with 
Scott. In any event, both Kusterer and Mosher switched back and forth 





' The Numismatist, December 1928. 
2 Conversation with the author. 
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between Raymond's two locations, as required. Years later, Mosher be- 
came editor of The Numismatist and, later, curator of the Mint Collection, 

In autumn 1938, Hans M.F, Schulman, who came to America from 
Amsterdam to learn business methods, gained employment with Raymond. 
Later, Schulman was to become a very important American dealer in his 
own right. Many members of his family were captured by the Nazis when 
they overran Holland, and Schulman remained in America and in time 
became very well known as a professional numismatist. 


The 1940s and 1950s 

In late summer 1943, burglars broke into Raymond's office and made 
off with 800 1928-D Buffalo nickels, two or three sets of Peace dollars, and 
a set of Standing Liberty quarters, these being items that had not been locked 
in one of the office safes. The loss was estimated at $3,000 to $4,000. 

Often, Wayte and his wife Olga would journey out to their second 
home, in Montauk at the eastern tip of Long Island. There, overlooking 
the Atlantic Ocean, Raymond found rest and relaxation, often curling up 
with a few good coin books, often in an outbuilding called the “Coin 
House.” Through a large glass window fronting the sea, their dock could 
be seen in the foreground and passing ships in the distance. In the 1920s 
Raymond had bought much property in Montauk, later selling it off at a 
nice profit. His home was on the “best” remaining two acres. 

Late in the year 1943 the Coin Department of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co. was turned over to the New Netherlands Coin Co., thus ending 
Raymond's management of it. 

In 1947, Wayte Raymond released the first edition of Coins of the World, 
The Standard Catalogue of Nineteenth Century Issues, a companion to an 
earlier work, Coins of the World, The Standard Catalogue of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Issues. In 1949 he presented an Athenian decadrachm to the American 
Numismatic Society. In 1950, to supplement his “National” albums he in- 
troduced the “Popular Coin Albums,” with green covers. The seven best 
sellers were those for (per the album titles) U.S. Small Cents 1857-1909, 
Lincoln Cents, Jefferson Nickels, Liberty Head Nickels 1883-1912, Mer- 
cury-head Dimes 1916-1945, United States Nickels 1913-1938, and Wash- 
ington Quarters. He also published the “Rayway Coin Filing System” of 
album pages, without ring binder holes, that could “fit any standard 5x8 
file, drawer, box or cabinet.” The Rayway pages were not a commercial 
success, but the “Popular” and “National” products sold very well. 

Raymond's office toward the end of his career was at 654 Madison 
Avenue, somewhat closer to his home than Rockefeller Center had been. 
He could reflect on many successes and fine numismatic relationships. 
Sometimes, a collection would emerge from the “woodwork,” long hid- 
den, such as the estate coins of Hillyer C. Ryder. Raymond had appraised 
the holding in the 1920s, had made an offer for it which was not ac- 
cepted, and then had forgotten the matter. Years later, he was surprised to 
receive a call: “Would you still buy the collection for the price you of- 
fered?” The answer, of course, was “Yes.” 

In the January-February 1951 issue of The Coin Collectors Journal, 
Raymond made this announcement: 

“Your editor recently engaged Walter Breen, a young numismatist with 
considerable ability in the research field, to make a thorough examination 
of the early records of the U.S. Mint now on deposit in the Hall of Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C. Mr. Breen has largely completed his research 
covering an enormous number of documents and record books. The re- 
sults have been outstanding, and much information is now available for 
the first time....” Raymond had been underwriting the expenses of Breen 
in his research in the National Archives, which led to the finding of much 
information not previously known to the numismatic community. John J. 
Ford, Jr., a close friend of Raymond, encouraged the connection and for 
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more than a decade thereafter, worked with Breen, including hiring him 
for the staff of Ford's business, the New Netherlands Coin Co, 


The Passing of Raymond 

On September 23, 1956, Raymond died at Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City, following a long illness. Many if not most of his American coins, 
tokens, and medals were purchased by John J. Ford, Jr., and the New Neth- 
erlands Coin Co. Some of the foreign coins were placed elsewhere. His 
widow, Olga Raymond, maintained an apartment ina building at 29 Sutton 
Place, overlooking the East River, and continued to greet visitors and old 
friends. The writer recalls that about the year 1965, after an afternoon visit 
with her, she had F.A.O. Schwarz, the New York City toy store, send a pair 
of large stuffed animals to me at the Plaza Hotel, to give to young sons 
Wynn and Lee. Mrs. Raymond was like that; quite generous. 

John J. Ford, Jr., remembered Raymond:'! 

“Seventy years, while generally considered a generous life span, is, in 
retrospect, but a short period of time upon this earth for a man with a 
purpose. Wayte Raymond’ entire life was truly dedicated to numismat- 
ics. He bore the title ‘Numismatist’ with honor, having earned it through 
countless endeavors for over half a century. The achievements of no other 
man, however, interested in our scientific hobby, can yet parallel the ca- 
reer of this dean of American numismatists. 

“Serious and secretly sensitive, at times overconscientious, the real Wayte 
Raymond was known to all too few. His enormous capacity for giving to 
those he believed deserving, the deep rooted generosity and unselfishness of 
the man, will never be fully known. His vivacious wife Olga, who survives 
him, recently reflected that ‘in the 40 years I lived with him, he never said 
a bitter word against anyone.’ All of the coins and collections, the publica- 
tions and the labors, great as each or all might have been, none meet the test 
ofa man more than that one sentence. Wayte Raymond’ remarkable achieve- 
ments could possibly be duplicated, but his instinctive kindness, his ready 
chuckle, his deep sense of loyalty and decency, will be forever missed.” 


REED, Byron 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1890-1891) 


The Collector 

The collection displayed in the 1990s by the Durham Western Heritage 
Museum (see listing), Lawrence J. Lee curator, was formed by Byron Reed.’ 

Born in Darien, Genesee County, New York, on March 12, 1829, Byron 
Reed moved with his family to Wisconsin at the age of 13. A new community 
was formed and was named Darien, in honor of their place of departure. 

In 1856, Byron Reed moved to Omaha, then in its beginning growth 
years as a jumping-off spot for travel to the west, including, in the next 
decade, by railroad. Reed entered real estate and achieved great finan- 
cial success. In 1862 he married Mary M. Perkins of Iowa. The union 
produced two children. 

In the 1880s he often spent his idle hours in the collecting and enjoy- 
ment of books, manuscripts, and rare coins. Once or twice each year he 
would take the train to the East and call upon the coin dealers in Phila- 
delphia and New York and make purchases for his cabinet. He joined the 
American Numismatic and Archaeological Society on May 18, 1886, in 
the heyday of his collecting career. Reed appreciated his hobbies and read 
about them extensively, in the process gathering a fine reference library of 
auction catalogues and related material (there being very few books in print 
on American coins). In 1890 he was appointed to serve on the Assay Com- 
mission, being one of the first numismatists to attain that honor. In the 
same year he closed a very important real estate deal in Omaha—indeed, 





| The Numismatist, February 1957, here excerpted. 


ith 3 : ; ’ aT? ate fay 28, 1999. 
2 Certain information supplied to the author by Lawrence J. Lee via letters and during the author’ visit to the museum, May 28, 
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the largest ever in the state of Nebraska up to that time—which yielded 
over $300,000. This enabled him to be a major purchaser in the 1890 sale 
of the Lorin G. Parmelee Collection, from which he carried away many 
treasures including the 1804 Class | silver dollar. 

In spring 1891 Byron Reed became ill, and on June 6 he died at his 
residence at the corner of 25th and Dodge streets. 


The Collection 

Reed’s estate, valued at an incredible $2 million, was dispersed by his 
two sons. Of the total amount, some $80,000 to $100,000 represented 
the value of his collection, again an incredible sum for the era.' A grand 
benefactor to the city, Reed gave to the city of Omaha the land on which 
to erect a building for a free public library, art gallery and museum, and 
he also gave to the city his entire library and collection of coins. The Reed 
coin collection, containing as its focal point an 1804 dollar, but laden 
with other rarities as well, was widely considered to be among the most 
important ever formed. 

The Omaha Library was built, and the coin collection was exhibited 
in it. From nearly the outset when it left the possession of the Reed fam- 
ily, the cabinet seems to have been star crossed. This announcement was 
published in 1900: 

“A special to the Chicago Record dated Omaha, Nebraska, August 30, 
states that an attempt to rob the coin collection in the City Library build- 
ing was frustrated today. The case which the would-be thief sought to 
tamper with contained coins of the Byron Reed Collection worth over 
$5,000. The culprit covered the case with newspaper files, and while os- 
tensibly reading he filed the padlock, the breaking of which short-cir- 
cuited the electric alarm current, and before the man was aware of it the 
doors of the room were blocked and a special officer took him to the 
station.” This was the second attempt to steal coins from this collection 
during recent months. An earlier robbery resulted in the death of a guard, 
who suffered a heart attack during the incursion. 

In August 1906 in The Numismatist the peripatetic Farran Zerbe (see 
biography) reported a visit to Omaha, and noted concerning the Reed 
exhibit: “His fine collection of coins, papers and books were bequeathed 
to his much-loved city and are the major part of this city’s Public Library 
museum, where they are properly displayed for public inspection. The 
collection of numismatic books is an exceptional one, but unfortunately 
the city seems to have few who use or appreciate them. Here, as is true in 
most all of the publicly exhibited collections in the country, those in charge 
acknowledge no knowledge of the subject of which the specimens in their 
keeping are a part.” 

Relatively unloved, unappreciated, and uncared for, the collection 
became jumbled. It seems that certain pieces simply disappeared, while 
others were switched with lower-grade specimens. 

Years later, this was reported:’ “In the 1950s and early ’60s, Melvin 
Stark, an Omaha numismatist who then was curator for the Boys Town 
Museum, undertook the gigantic task of cataloguing the [Byron Reed] col- 
lection, whose pieces were helter-skelter in cigar boxes. Volunteering his 
services, Stark worked two evenings a week, under guard, for 15 years, sort- 
ing and cataloguing the coins and medals. The job completed, the collec- 
tion went into local bank vaults for another long repose. Then, during the 
Christmas holidays in 1972, the ‘sleepers came very close to taking a jour- 
ney—away from the city to which they had been bequeathed. A newspaper 
item listing the agenda for a city council meeting caught the sharp eye of 
Stark. Councilmen were to vote that very day on selling the collection for 
$1 million, the money to be used to help build a new city library. Stark to 
the rescue! Fast action by him and other local numismatists resulted in 
delaying the vote. Pressure was then exerted to make the delay permanent.” 


The same account brought the situation up to date as of the summer 
of 1989: “Today the born-again collection resides in a fitting home of its 
own—Omaha’s one-time Union Station, a beautiful Art Deco building 
erected in 1931 and renovated as an outstanding historical museum. The 
Byron Reed Collection can be viewed at the Western Heritage Museum.” 

Meanwhile, the city fathers kept the value of the Reed coin collection 
in mind, and having little if any interest in numismatics or rare coins, 
considered it to be an ideal resource to tap for money to finance other 
projects, this to the dismay of members of the Omaha Coin Club and 
other enlightened members of the community, many of whom hoped that 
the Byron Reed Collection would be cared for and exhibited. 

In 1996, representatives of Spink America came to Omaha, selected 
many choice pieces (but not the 1804 dollar) from the collection, and sold 
them at auction. However, although many important coins were 
deaccessioned, many outstanding specimens still remained. Left intact was 
Reed’s personal library, which today reflects that Reed was at once a careful 
student of numismatics and a scholar in the field of American history. 

Later, Lawrence J. Lee, a knowledgeable numismatist, was named as 
curator, and in early 1999 he set about preparing an exhibit to showcase 
the Reed Collection, which had not been on view since 1986. A gala 
opening was scheduled for June 19, 1999. 


RISK, James C. 


Author, researcher 


Although James C. Risk never wrote a book about the 1804 dollar, 
his contributions to the study of the coin were exceedingly important. 
In the summer of 1962 he announced the existence of the “King of Siam 
Proof set,” containing a lovely Proof 1804 Class I dollar along with 
other coins, all but one other (the $10) dated 1834. Hitherto, the idea 
that such sets had been made for presentation purposes was considered 
to be just another “1804 dollar story,” and W.E. Woodward's comment 
about such sets, printed in 1867, had been forgotten or ignored. The 
Newman-Bressett book, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, was at the printer, 
complete with a chapter titled “The Diplomatic Gift Illusion.” Stop the 
presses! This was done, and the history of the 1804 dollar gained a new, 
or at least revivified dimension. 

The November 1962 issue of The Numismatist began with “New Facts 
About an Old American Coin,” by David F. Spink and James C. Risk. The 
former was associated with Spink & Son, Ltd., the London coin dealers, 
while James C. Risk was an important staff member of Coin Galleries, 
where he was highly regarded for his expertise on world and ancient coins 
and for orders and decorations. In November 1969, Risk again reached 
prine with “Further Thoughts About the 1804 Class I Dollar and Proof 
Eagle,” eliciting a response from Eric P. Newman in a later issue, the whole 
matter being verbal jousting as to the status of the 1804 dollars—were they 
made under deceptive circumstances, or as a normal course of business? 

Clearly, the 1804 dollar had lost none of its ability to create contro- 
versy, prompting Edward C. Rochette, editor of The Numismatist, to care- 
fully insert this paragraph: 

“The stories or theories on the fabulous 1804 dollar will continue for 
years to come. Several articles are now in various stages of preparation and, 
in all probability, Eric P. Newman, will have a rebuttal to what has been 
printed here. It must be pointed out that by publishing ‘Further Thoughts 
About the 1804 Class I Dollar and Proof Eagle’ that neither the American 
Numismatic Association nor the editor of The Numismatist intends to im- 
ply official recognition or endorsement of the opinions expressed. It is our 
intention to present all sides of the continuing argument.” 





' American Journal of Numismatics, July 1891. 
* The Numismatist, July 1989. 
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Perhaps a modern answer to the question (per the present author) is 
that 1804 dollars of the Class I style seem to have been made as the 
normal course of business in the 1830s, while the Class II and Class II] 
pieces were produced secretly under circumstances that still have not 
been unraveled fully. 

In the meantime, James C. Risk managed Coin Galleries, a division 
of Stack’s, mainly specializing in world and ancient coins. He also worked 
with American issues, as in 1981 when he wrote a memorable 16-page 
booklet describing a rare 1787 Brasher doubloon the firm was offering for 
sale. Years earlier, in 1945, the American Numismatic Society published 
his monograph, British Orders and Decorations. 


ROBERTS, Edmund 


1804 $1 No. 3 (to King of Siam, 1836) 
1804 $1 No. 4 (to Sultan of Muscat, 1835) 


Roberts (1784-1836), special diplomatic agent, traveled to Muscat 
and Siam on behalf of President Andrew Jackson and the United States of 
America and presented 1804 dollars and other coins, this activity forming 
the focus of the present book. 


ROBERTS, Gregory 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1997) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1993) 


Greg Roberts, president of Spectrum Numismatics, was a bidder at 
the Eliasberg Collection sale on behalf of the firm, taking home the Stick- 
ney specimen of the 1804 dollar (No. 2 above). Based in California, he 
travels widely in the interests of his firm. 

In 1997 he represented Spectrum at the purchase of the Eliasberg 
Collection 1804 dollar (No. 2), bidding $1,815,000, setting an all-time 
world’s record for any coin ever sold at auction. 

In 1999 he was central to the mounting of a display of important 
rarities, including the another 1804 dollar (No. 3, part of the King of 
Siam presentation set purchased by Spectrum earlier), at the Treasures of 


Mandalay Bay in Las Vegas, Nevada. 


ROSENTHAL, W. Isaac 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1893-1894) 


W. Isaac Rosenthal was a principal of Joseph Rosenthal’s Sons, a 
scrap iron dealer located at 190 Berks Street, Philadelphia. According 
to tradition (actual facts being elusive), in 1893 he acquired an 1804 
Class III dollar from W. Julius Driefus and consigned it to Philadel- 
phia Mint Superintendent Oliver C. Bosbyshell, who acted as agent in 
the sale of the coin to Col. James W. Ellsworth in 1894. The transac- 
tion was accompanied by a letter attesting to the coin’s genuineness, 
obligingly signed by Mint Engraver Charles E. Barber and Mint Cabi- 
net Curator R.A. McClure. 

A letter from Bosbyshell to James W. Ellsworth, February 15, 1894, 
provides the information cited above: 

“The 1804 Silver Dollar purchased by me for you today, from W. 
Isaac Rosenthal of 190 Berks Street, this City, came into his possession in 
the following manner: A Mr. Julius Driefus, Nos. 3 & 4 South Wharves, 
Alexandria, Va., does business for Mr. Rosenthal, and borrowed money 
from him. Mr. Driefus met with a colored man who had the dollar for 
forty years—that he received it from his father, who was a freedman—the 
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father kept the dollar because it either was the date of his birth, or the date 
he became a freedman—Mr. Rosenthal cannot remember which. I am 
promised a more circumstantial account, and will transmit it to you as 
soon as I receive it....” 

A review of Bosbyshell’s biography given separately above may cast 
doubts as to the veracity of this letter. 


ROWE, John N., II 


(Southwest Numismatic Corporation) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1984) 


John Nelson Rowe III has been an active numismatist in the Dallas, 
Texas, area since the 1950s. During that decade he worked with well- 
known collector and dealer Robert Schermerhorn. For many years he was 
a close friend of Amon Carter, Jr., and after the latter's death he super- 
vised the dispersal of his numismatic estate. 

For many years he has numbered among his clients many of the lead- 
ing numismatists in Dallas as well as other parts of the country. For a 
time he was a partner of Michael Brownlee of the same city. His special- 
ties have included paper money and rare gold. In the 1990s he has traded 
as Southwest Numismatic Corporation, with specialties in United States 
gold and silver coins, United States currency, and obsolete notes. 


RUDDY, James F. 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1973-1974) 


James F. (“Jim”) Ruddy was a rare coin dealer from the early 1950s 
to 1977. After collecting coins since the early 1950s, he formed the 
Triple Cities Coin Exchange in Johnson City, New York. On July 18, 
1956, he offered the Claude R. Collier Collection of rare coins which 
included many rarities. The descriptions were in a 19-page catalogue 
describing 707 lots. 

On April 15, 1958, Jim Ruddy joined Dave Bowers in the forma- 
tion of Empire Coin Co., Inc., in Johnson City. In the same year the 
firm commenced publication of Empire Topics, later known as the Em- 
pire Review, the predecessor of the Rare Coin Review. In 1965 Empire 
became a part of Paramount International Coin Corporation, with Ruddy 
serving as an officer of Paramount. Later, he left Paramount, moved to 
California, formed Ruddy Investments, Inc., then in 1971 rejoined Dave 
Bowers in the operation of Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., and the 
American Auction Association. 

In the meantime, Jim Ruddy donated his services for several years as 
secretary of the Professional Numismatists Guild (which at a later time 
gave him its highest honor, the Founders’ Award). In the 1960s he did 
extensive research and photography for Photograde, a photographic guide 
to the grading of coins, which was published in 1970, later going through 
over a dozen different editions (with later versions under the imprint of 
Whitman Publishing Co.). 

With an interest in the technical aspects of numismatics, Jim pio- 
neered grading standards as we know them today, and also studied die 
varieties and history. His discoveries include a hitherto unpublished vari- 
ety of the famous 1785 date under plow beam New Jersey copper and the 
1888/7 overdate Indian cent. He traveled widely in America and in Eu- 
rope, particularly in England. ; 

After his retirement from numismatics in 1977, he became promi- 
nent in the field of autographs and manuscripts. In the 1990s he donated 
a museum of old-time commerce, Ruddy’s General Store, to the city of 
Palm Springs, California, where today it remains an attraction. 
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SAMPSON, H.G. 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1878) 


Henry Griswold Sampson, usually in print as H.G. Sampson, was 
an active coin dealer in New York City for many years. A native of Ver- 
mont, he moved to New York, and during the Civil War entered the 
numismatic trade. 

In 1871 he did business in a little stand on Broadway at the corner 
of Fulton Street in one of the most fashionable areas of the town. In 
the same year he attended W.H. Strobridge’s sale of the Dr. Charles 
Clay Collection. In 1876 he was also a maker of devices for marking 
linen cloth, with a facility at 91 Bushwick Avenue in Brooklyn, this in 
addition to his coin trade. Years later another numismatist recalled the 
man and 1876 era: 

“Mr. Henry G. Sampson always attended sales in those days, and 
was such a straightforward man that I always admired him. He kept a 
little stand outdoors against the iron fence of St. Paul’s churchyard at 
the corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, where he took orders for 
rubber and metal stamps and had coins fastened to boards, which he 
sold. While he did not appear to have had many early advantages, he 
certainly was well educated in numismatics, and must have been well 
known to collectors, for he always had a great many bids, which he 
executed most carefully and conscientiously. As a youthful collector I 
was often indebted to him for advice as to the genuineness of coins and 
what they were worth.”! 

In 1880 he became a partner with Harlan Page Smith (see biography; 
Smith was later with the New York Coin & Stamp Co.). Sampson and 
Smith conducted four auction sales, none of which attracted any particu- 
lar notice. Later, Sampson issued 22 auction catalogues in his own name, 
the first being of the L.F. Montanye Collection, April 27-28,1881, which 
had many choice early copper cents; Edouard Frossard wrote the cent 
descriptions for Sampson. 

In May 1884, Numisma included this: “Mr. H.G. Sampson, in con- 
nection with his business as a dealer in coins, medals, stamps, etc., in 
which he has been engaged for over 20 years, has established a real estate 
and insurance agency at 91 Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn. A busy man, 
and a reliable man.” 

In 1899, Sampson died at age 59 at his home at 227 Hayward Street, 
Brooklyn. He was survived by his wife. 


SANFORD, E. Harrison 
1804 $1 No. 6 (1868-1874) 


E. Harrison Sanford, of New York, joined the American Numismatic 
and Archaeological Society on June 20, 1867. His interest in numismatics 
seems to have expired by 1874, in which year his collection was auctioned 
by Edward D. Cogan. The catalogue, dated November 27, featured the 
first photograph of an 1804 dollar to appear in any auction presentation. 

Sanford’s involvement with the 1804 dollar, or at least the circum- 
stances of its acquisition, include the question of the identity of the former 
owners. As it is a Class I dollar, it probably left the Mint through numis- 
matic channels, going to some collector not now identified. The story is 
that it belonged to an “aged lady,” who gave it to her son, after which it 
was acquired by Sanford. Alternatively (per Don Taxay, Counterfeit, Mis- 
Struck and Unofficial Coins) the lady bought it at face value from the Mint 


and later sold it to Sanford. 
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SAYAH, Iraj 


(Unigold) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1990-1993) 


Iraj (“Roger”) Sayah, an investor and, later, a rare coin dealer became 
prominent in the Southern California numismatic scene in the 1980s. In 
1983 he joined the 1891 Club formed during this era (for the ANA’s 
100th anniversary). For a time he tapped the talents of dealer Joel Rettew 
to assist him with purchases. 

In February 1989 he was front row center, as per this account: 

“At the Long Beach Numismatic and Philatelic Exposition held in 
California in February, Iraj ‘Roger’ Sayah threw the party of the decade, 
inviting 1,500 numismatists (mostly dealers). His 1st International Nu- 
mismatic Friendship Party required all attending to don semi-formal at- 
tire, making it somewhat difficult to recognize some dealers who had not 
worn such apparel in years! Perhaps we should take Mr. Sayah’s lead and 
start dressing like the professionals we are, especially when we are repre- 
senting the hobby on the bourse floor at conventions and shows. Why 
shouldn't we try to make a good first impression?” 

In November 1989, Unigold, owned by Iraj Sayah, announced it was 
“a new force and a new image for the coin industry.”’ In May 1990 he was 
co-purchaser with Terry Brand of the King of Siam presentation set con- 
taining the above mentioned dollar. In The Numismatist the next month, 
market-watcher and columnist Michael Fuljenz characterized him as a 
prominent investor-dealer who had created many headlines in recent times, 
in view of lavish parties and receptions he conducted and with his aggres- 
sive spending in the market. 


SCIRPO, Anthony Michael 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1992-1993) 


“Tony” Scirpo, trading as Farmington Valley Rare Coin & Invest- 
ment Co., Inc., New Hartford, Connecticut, was the sales agent for the 
1804 Class III dollar noted above. 

Born on July 11, 1942, he has been interested in numismatics since 1963 
and has studied the subject intensely since 1968. For four years he served in 
the Strategic Air Command division of the Air Force. With an educational 
background that included law, Tony Scirpo worked for several years with ITT 
Hartford Insurance, later starting several of his own businesses. 

From 1986 to date he has operated the Farmington firm and has been 
active in the professional side of numismatics, including memberships in 
the Professional Numismatists Guild, Numismatic Literary Guild, In- 
dustry Council for Tangible Assets (serving on the Board of Directors 
1991-1993), and other groups. 

His other professional activities and qualifications include personnel 
management, financial planning, tax consultancy, and business planning. 


SCONYERS, Hugh 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1989 to early 1990s) 


The American Rare Coin Fund, L.P., buyer of the 1804 dollar, was based 
in Beverly Hills and was operated by Hugh Sconyers (president) and Kevin 
Lipton. In the 1970s, Hugh Sconyers was important in the acquisition by A- 
Mark of the Redfield estate of Morgan and Peace silver dollars, comprising 
several hundred thousand coins including many mint-sealed bags. 





' The Numismatist, April 1921, recollection of Henry Russell Drowne. 
2 The Numismatist, April 1989. 


> The Numismatist. 
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In recent years he has maintained his interest in numismatics, but has 
been concerned primarily with financial management, arbitrage, and interna- 
tional securities. In the 1990s he has been an advisor to Collectors’ Universe. 


SCOTT, J.W., & CO. 


(Scott Stamp & Coin Co.) 
(Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Ltd.) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1885) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1888) 


The Early Years 

There are multiple companies bearing the Scott name, including J.W. 
Scott & Co., Scott Stamp & Coin Co., and the similarly named Scott 
Stamp & Coin Co., Ltd. 

When John Walter Scott, born in London on November 2, 1845, en- 
tered the stamp and coin business is not known with certainty, and may 
have been the 1860 date he claimed.' More likely, at least with respect to his 
activities in America, the date was no earlier than 1863, the year he came to 
the United States from England. Apparently, his trade was not as successful 
as he had hoped, and he sought to better his fortune by heading for the 
California gold fields. However, by that time the era of the single entrepre- 
neur achieving success in the Golden State had mostly passed, and business 
was done by large corporations. Unsuccessful in his efforts in the West, he 
returned to New York City and re-entered the stamp trade, possibly dealing 
in coins as well, although stamps were certainly his main line of endeavor. 
His store was in lower Manhattan at 34 Liberty Street. 

In 1868 he issued the first edition of what would become known as 
The Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue, under title of Descriptive Catalogue 
of American and Foreign Postage Stamps. 


Scott in the Coin Trade, to 1884 

In 1871, he published the Coin Priced Catalogue, Showing the Ficti- 
tious Value of All American Coins Prepared for the Use of Collectors, Bro- 
kers, and Storekeepers, this being about coins as per the title.” This was 
followed in 1877 by The Coin Chart Manual, Supplementary to Thompsons 
Bank Note and Commercial Reporter, containing fac similes of all the gold 
and silver coins found in circulation, this having been offered earlier as a 
supplement to the periodical named. 

In 1875 J.W. Scott & Co. was at 146 Fulton Street, New York City, an 
address he maintained for a long time. A fine magazine, The Coin Collectors 
Journal, was begun by Scott in December 1875 under the editorship of 
Edouard Frossard (who would later turn against Scott) and continued in 13 
volumes and 157 issues until December 1888. The last 12 volumes, consti- 
tuting the majority of the series, were mostly edited by David U. Proskey. 

On October 23-24, 1877, J. W. Scott & Co. held its first auction. The 
venue was the sale room of Bangs & Co. This 62-page offering, Catalogue 
of a Fine Collection of Gold, Silver & Copper Coins and a Very Complete 
Collection of Centennial Medals, included publicity about the curious and 
rare 1793 Strawberry Leaf large cent. Catalogued by Scott himself ac- 
cording to some accounts (alternatively, David Proskey may have done the 
work), the effort was later criticized by jealous competitor and former 
employee Edouard Frossard in Numisma, who expected better of Scott. 
Frossard called the sale an event of little numismatic importance and for 
good measure noted: “There is no method in the arrangement, the de- 
scriptions are for the better part crude, and mostly faulty, especially in the 
estimates of degree of preservation, most of the silver looking as if it had 


been polished or burnished... The work of a numismatist is the result of 
close and undisturbed application, attention, and training; it can never be 
satisfactorily accomplished by hurried consultations with chance visitors 
during the bustle and hurry incidental to a miscellaneous publishing busi- 
ness and the retailing of postage stamps.”® 


Frossard Judges Scott and Proskey 

David Ulysses Proskey, who may or may not have catalogued Scott's 
October 1877 sale, remained as a consultant to Scott and sometime staff 
member for years afterward and, among other activities, edited the excel- 
lently compiled Coin Collectors Journal. Many topics came under his pur- 
view, and notable articles were turned out on such varied subjects as Civil 
War tokens, Fractional Currency, small denomination California gold coins, 
Hard Times tokens, store cards, Masonic medals, and more. 

In the first decade or two of his career Proskey was considered by his 
hardly unbiased competitors to be a very bright man, but one who some- 
times discarded ethics in favor of profit, not necessarily an unusual situa- 
tion then or now. 

In May 1880, competitor Edouard Frossard, in his house organ 
Numisma, fired this salvo at Scott and Proskey: 

“SCOTT & CO., ON MR. G.C. STENZ: See St. Luke, Chap. vi., v. 
41 and 42. A little over a year ago the above named firm made in their 
Coin Journal an impertinent, bitter, and most unjust attack against Mr. 
W.E. Woodward, simply because this gentleman, after having temporarily 
withdrawn from the coin business, chose again to enter the lists as a com- 
piler of coin sale catalogues. They feared that with a new opponent of this 
calibre in the field, a still lesser number of coin collections would find 
their way to market through the capacious stomach of the Fulton Street 
octopod [Scott]. And in this the firm was right—the day is in fact as 
distant as ever when, to use the language of its head, body and tail, ‘we 
shall control all important coin sales in the United States.’ 

“More recently in an article which on its face appears like fair enough 
criticism, but is really garbled and mendacious, worthy to have originated 
in the fertile brain of D.P. [David Proskey], wholesale manufacturer of 
unique Centennial medals, shirker of auctioneer’s bills, and present confi- 
dential clerk of the Great Boaster, the onslaught against competition in 
the coin business is renewed, this time with the Stenz sale as an objective 
point. In this so-called review, which appears in the Coin Journal for April, 
there may possibly be one or two grains of truth, but the difficulty is to 
discover them among the mass of chaff. In justice to ourself, the compiler 
of the catalogue and of Mr. Stenz, the owner of the coins sold Feb. 27th 
and 28th last, we will in as few words as possible, show wherein the so- 
called review was correct, and wherein it deliberately erred; 

“1st No. This sale was not the remnant of the Stenz collection. It was 
composed of the nearly entire cabinet of the Rev. T. Wilkinson, of Berlin, 
Prussia, and other coins purchased by Mr. Stenz in Germany since his 
previous sale. Anyone who will take the trouble to compare the two cata- 
logues can easily convince himself of this. 

“Jd, Yes. Here the firm is right. The cabinet was exceedingly rich in 
time and valuable foreign crowns and thalers. It is probably for this reason 
that the sale proved such a decided financial success. 

“3d. No. The pieces did not “in most instances bring about their face 
value.” The face value of the collection was about $700. The amount 
realized over $2,300. 

“4th. No. The 1843 Proof set alone was offered as stated in a Wall 
Street broker's window, at $50. It was also, we believe, offered to Scott & 
Co. at $50 less com. Why did they not buy it? The set is certainly, both on 





| Advertisement in The Coin Collectors Journal, December 1882, p. 190, and elsewhere. 


2 “Fictitious” value is the same as premium value, or the amount above face value a coin is worth. The 


false or had no basis. 
3 As quoted by Charles Davis, Armand Champa Library III, Lot 2566. 


fictitious term was rarely used elsewhere, as it could also imply the values were 
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account of its beauty and its great rarity, well worth $100. In fact, we will 
give Scott & Co. $100 for a duplicate set of this or an earlier date. Can 
they procure one? Scott & Co. should have purchased this. It would have 
proved a remunerative investment, but the margin of profit between $50 
and selling price was probably not considered sufficiently large to induce 
purchase. That set was bought for $100 by Mr. Geo, W. Cogan on an 
order of $150 or less. Other bids were made to $95, and there were at least 
6 bids of from $75 to $95. Now what would the Great Boaster have done 
under like circumstances. Pray, let us know. 

“Sth. Yes. Mr. Stenz bought at his sale, much to the apparent chagrin 
of our distinguished contemporary, whose representative had come fully 
prepared to pick up rare silver coins in nearly proof condition at about 2- 
3 [times?] face value. Mr. Stenz represented several buyers just as the G.B. 
apparently does at his own sales. Finally. We are forced to agree with our 
esteemed and learned reviewer when he says “The course of proceeding 
we have related should be discountenanced by all who are interested in 
collecting coins.” By following himself the rules he is so eager to have 
others observe, he may possibly, in the course of time, regain the confi- 
dence of collectors, and will no longer be obliged to do, at his own sales, 
that which he unjustly charges Mr. Stenz of having done.” 


Another Burst from Frossard 

In January 1881, Frossard took telling aim again, and in his house 
organ Numisma, noted that the description, “rare thus,” apparently offen- 
sive to Frossard, was to be found in “Scott & Co.'s catalogues, generally 
ascribed to Mr. David Proskey, a nice looking young man, with a level 
head and a big India rubber conscience, have frequently contained the 
expression, and if any credit of originality is due in the use of the term it 
belongs to Mr. David Proskey.” 

Sometimes a casual comment is remembered for a long time, and to- 
day in the annals of numismatic history many if not most detailed men- 
tions of Proskey revive the “India rubber conscience” description. 

An earlier note, reflective of Proskey’s integrity or lack thereof, is by 
William Poillon, secretary of the American Numismatic and Archaeo- 
logical Society, a man who had been stung by Proskey. Poillon told of his 
experiences in his compilation of the minutes of the Society's meeting of 
January 15, 1878:! 

“A regular meeting of the Society was held January 15, 1878, at Mott 
Memorial Hall. President [Charles E.] Anthon in the chair.... Mr. Poillon 
made a statement in reference to a set of Washington pieces, known as the 
‘Washington Initiation Medal, Fredericksburg, Md.,’ which he had purchased 
on September 3, 1877, from D. Proskey. In a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Proskey on that date, it was represented that only six sets existed, 
and that the dies were destroyed. This statement regarding the destruction of 
the dies, Mr. Poillon pronounced false, and to prove the same, he exhibited 
the dies, which he had purchased nearly four months after the statement was 
made which caused him to pay an exorbitant price for the set.” 

In April 1878, Proskey advertised his own business at 765 Broadway, 
stating he was a dealer in “coins, medals, tokens and numismatic works. Ma- 
sonic, Centennial, Washington, Lincoln, Hayes, and Tilden, a specialty. Rare 
store cards and political medals. Forty-four page Illustrated Catalogue of United 
States, foreign and ancient Roman silver coins, sent postpaid for 25 cents.”” 
One can imagine that Poillon’s shadow did not darken Proskey’s doorway. 

For the Coin Collectors Journal he wrote a serial article on early copper 
cents, forming the basis of a book later written by Francis Worcester Doughty 
and published in 1890. George Clapp, whose fine cabinet of cents originated 


with the Ellsworth collection (see earlier Ellsworth biography) once said that 
Proskey knew more about large cents than any other man he had ever met.’ 
Without a doubt, Proskey was a person of great numismatic knowledge, but 
as was later the case with certain other geniuses in the field (Virgil M. Brand 
and F.C.C. Boyd come to mind), most of what he knew never reached print 
except in The Coin Collectors Journal and a few auction catalogues. In the 
1880s and 1890s he bought many unsold Proof coins including Indian cents 
from the Mint, and in later years he continued to buy wholesale groups as 
well. Unfortunately, the specifics of his acquisitions were never recorded. 

We have Frossard to thank for letting us know in Numisma, January 
1882, that “Scott has bounced his ex confidential clerk, Dave Proskey, or 
as the Boston Journal expresses it, ‘Mr. David Proskey has severed his con- 
nection with the firm of Scott & Co.” The American Journal of Numis- 
matics noted in the same month: “We understand that Mr. Proskey has 
resigned his connection with the Coin Collector’ Journal, and resumed his 
business as a dealer in coins, medals, etc., in New York.” 


In the Meantime 

In the years after 1877, J.W. Scott conducted additional auctions, 
bringing the total up to 29. 

In 1879, Scott had his office on Fulton Street, New York, and a sepa- 
rate facility at 1228 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. In January of the same 
year he published the first issue of The American Journal of Philately and 
Coin Advertiser, a quarterly formerly known as the American Journal of 
Philately. Published through March 1886, in 8 volumes, 28 issues, the 
periodical is little remembered today. 

In 1879 J.W. Scott & Co. restruck 500 1861 Confederate States of 
America half dollars, by taking 500 1861-O half dollars from circulation, 
drilling off the reverse inscriptions, and impressing the coins with the 
original CSA half dollar die.* These were offered for sale to collectors, 
various phony “sold out” announcements were made, etc., an interesting 
escapade. Today, these restrikes are highly prized by numismatists. 


The Calman Brothers 

In 1884, John Walter Scott sold his original J.W. Scott & Co., some- 
times also known as the Scott Stamp & Coin Co., to the Calman brothers. 
The Calmans continued the general trade style as Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 
Ltd. Under their ownership, Scott Stamp & Coin conducted 154 auctions. 

In 1886, Scott Stamp & Coin published three issues of The Curiosity 
Cabinet, which earlier and later were published by William P. Brown (one 
of the longest-lived but least chronicled dealers in New York City). 

Effective September 1, 1887, Lyman H. Low, who had been conduct- 
ing his own business under the name of Lyman H. Low & Co., Numis- 
matists, at 853 Broadway, New York, became manager of the Coin De- 
partment of Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Ltd., 721 Broadway.’ In 1889 the 
company moved to 12 East 23rd Street. 

In June 1892, Scott Stamp & Coin Company, Ltd., advertised that it 
had been in business for 30 years and in the process had become acquainted 
with nearly every collector of coins, medals, paper money, and postage 
stamps in the United States and Canada and had consummated transac- 
tions with a greater part of them. A staff of 19 people occupied a com- 
bined office and showroom measuring 100 feet deep in a prime location 
described at the time as “uptown.” 

In The Numismatist, January 1895, Augustus G. Heaton reported his 
visit to Scott (which is described earlier under the biography of Lyman H. 
Low, as low was manager of the Coin Department). 





' As printed in the American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878. 
? American Journal of Numismatics, April 1878. 


* From the Bowers and Ruddy catalogue, The Celebrated John W. Adams Collection, 1982, the comment having been furnished by the consignor. 
* The “drilling,” as the procedure was called at the time, was accomplished by either fixing each half dollar reverse-up in a chuck and using a circular bit to grind away the inscriptions, 


or by mounting the half dollar at the end of a lathe and applying a cutter to it. 
> American Journal of Numismatics, October 1887; lightly edited. 
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Raymond and the Scott Coin Department 

In The Numismatist, April 1930, editor Frank G. Duffield took note 
of the development by the Scott Stamp & Coin Company of New York 
City of a series of popular albums in loose-leaf format. The Scott firm had 
stated that 25 years earlier the company had discontinued its activity in 
rare coins, for they felt that it was impossible for coin collecting ever to 
become popular because “at that time the collection of coins required 
bulky cabinets; such things as were available were not only expensive but 
were ugly in appearance. They had no place in the home, excepting per- 
haps some out of the way corner in the cellar.” Duffield found it gratify- 
ing that the venerable Scott firm acknowledged the present interest in 
coin collecting. Recently, Scott’s coin activities had been reactivated un- 
der the direction of Wayte Raymond (see listing), who in 1933 would 
take over the management of the Coin Department. 

In April 1932, The Numismatist included a notice by J.C. Morgenthau 
& Co., a subsidiary of Scott Stamp & Coin Company, 23 West 47th 
Street, New York, which advised that rare stamps and coins would be sold 
by auction “in our own perfectly appointed auction rooms.” Coin collec- 
tions were to be catalogued by Wayte Raymond of New York and J.G. 
Macallister of Philadelphia. In 1933, Raymond, who had been involved 
with the Coin Department since about 1930, took over its management, 
a position he would retain until 1946 (while operating a separate coin 
business in the meantime). In spring 1934, after a lapse of 46 years The 
Coin Collectors Journal, founded by J.W. Scott in 1875 and discontinued 
in 1888, had resumed publication in New York by the Scott Stamp & 
Coin Company, with Wayte Raymond and Prescott H. Thorp as editors. 
On September 10, 1934, Scott Stamp & Coin Company launched the 
“new” Standard Catalogue of United States Coins and Currency, ready Sep- 
tember 10, which was said to list and describe for the first time in one 
volume all United States coins and currency. Priced at $2.50, the volume 
had been compiled by Wayte Raymond. 

In the summer of 1935, Scott moved to new and enlarged quarters on 
the third floor of 1 West 47th Street, a few steps off Fifth Avenue. Two 
advertising pages were taken in The Numismatist to acquaint collectors 
with the “lavish detail of our new home.” Looking more like a museum 
than a retail coin store, the galleries exhibited much open space. 

The October 1946 issue of Te Numismatist included this: “In the early 
days of the coin and stamp business, Scott’s always had a coin department. 
During the late 80s and early ’90s the late Lyman H. Low was the man- 
ager, and it was he who produced the first Standard Coin Catalogues, the last 
and best editions of which were published in 1893. At about that time it 
became evident to the Scott Company that dealing in stamps was more 
profitable than the sale of coins, so the department was closed and Mr. Low 
went into business for himself. From that time until 1930 the Scott Com- 
pany had no coin department and no publications relating to coins. Late in 
1930 Wayte Raymond made an arrangement with Hugh M. Clark to oper- 
ate a coin department in connection with the sale of the National Coin 
Album pages and various popular coins. This operation continued until the 
summer of 1945 when illness of the manager, Leonard Kusterer, and lack of 
other competent help made it impossible to continue the project. After a 
period of deliberation it was considered advisable to put the department in 
charge of New Netherlands Coin Company, now managed by Charles M. 
Wormser, son of the late Moritz Wormser, a numismatist known to all. The 
newly formed department will carry the most complete retail stock in the 
country, of National Coin Album pages, binders, Popular Albums, and all 
publications of Wayte Raymond, Inc., handled by an expert sales staff. Price 
list of albums and books on request.” 


Appendix 2 © Owners and Chroniclers of 1804 Dollars 


In June 1950, the Scott Stamp & Coin Company, Inc., the Coin De- 
partment of which was operated by the New Netherlands Coin Company, 
noted: “Our auction sales are growing!” The sales were said to have “More 
consignments, more bidders’ mail and sales, conservative classifications, 
insignificant returns, and prompt settlement.” 


J.W. Scott & Co., Ltd. 

Returning to John Walter Scott himself: 

In 1884 Scott received a large sum when he sold his Scott Stamp & 
Coin Co., and set about enjoying his respite from the everyday cares of 
tending shop and issuing catalogues. However, he invested unwisely, and 
soon most of his assets were gone. 

In 1889, over the vigorous opposition of the Calman brothers, John 
Walter Scott set up a new firm, J.W. Scott & Co., Ltd. Ina situation that 
must have been confusing to observers, J.W. Scott & Co., Ltd., went on 
to conduct 69 auction sales. 

In The Numismatist, January 1895, Augustus G. Heaton reported his 
visit to the other Scott company: 

“J.W. Scott Company, a similar name to the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company, but of different ownership and management, occupied a lower 
floor in premises on John Street, New York City. Scott himself and a 
number of clerks were engaged in the stamp trade however, “coins, though 
subordinate, receive considerable attention and very choice pieces of all 
kinds are frequently to be found.” John Street remained the address for 
years thereafter. 

On January 15, 1906, he joined the American Numismatic and Ar- 
chaeological Society. Scott maintained his company until 1917, when he 
sold out to J.E. Handshaw. On January 4, 1919, Scott died at his home. 
He was survived by his widow and five children. Years later on May 28, 
1928, certain of his estate coins were auctioned by Wayte Raymond. 


SEARS, Elmer S. 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1921-1922) 


The Career of Elmer Sears 

Born on March 13, 1874, in Fall River, Massachusetts, Elmer Snow 
Sears became a professional numismatist, well known in his day, but 
not well remembered by a later generation of collectors. He began 
business by the 1890s, when he was a dealer doing business at 521 
Cherry Street, Fall River. 

In June 1903 he made news in The Numismatist when his discovery of 
the first known 1845-O quarter eagle was announced. “The Mint Report 
shows no coinage, and Heaton in his Mint Marks did not know of it.” 
However, as often happens in numismatics, an earlier announcement was 
inadvertently missed, as the discovery of a similar coin had been noted in 
the pages of the same magazine in December 1894. On October 1, 1909, 
Sears conducted an auction sale including many rare United States coins, 
Fractional Currency, and other items from the George Tilden Collection. 

In the summer of 1912 he joined with Wayte Raymond (see separate 
biography) in the formation of the United States Coin Company, capi- 
talized for the impressive amount of $100,000, although it is not known 
if the stock was fully paid in. Raymond was president and general man- 
ager, while Sears was treasurer. For the next six years the firm held 44 
auction sales and was highly respected for the ethics and expertise of its 
principals. Well-known writer and scholar Edgar H. Adams was also 


associated with the firm. 
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In early 1914, Sears lent coins to the special exposition held by the 
American Numismatic Society. At the time he lived in Swansea, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1918, he announced his retirement from numismatics and 
stated that his inventory would be sold through B. Max Mehl in Texas. 
This was done via a sale held on October 29 of the same year. Meanwhile, 
the United States Coin Co. was liquidated, after which Wayte Raymond 
did business on his own account. 

Although Sears retired from professional numismatics, he still main- 
tained his interest in rare coins, edited the New Hub Coin Book (Alexander 
& Company's premium list; the work went through over 30 editions), 
and occasionally exhibited pieces from his private collection. On August 
24, 1929, a reception was held in Chicago for early-bird attendees at the 
forthcoming ANA Convention: 

“The first entertainment feature was the get-together event on Sat- 
urday evening for both ladies and gentlemen. This was arranged to 
take the place of the usual smoker for the men on the first evening of 
the convention. The program had been arranged, and it fell to the lot 
of Elmer S. Sears to see that it was carried through. He announced 
that a new song had been composed for the occasion, entitled, Coin 
Days, which he said was to be sung to the tune of School Days. After 
the preliminaries Mr. Sears introduced Louis Clement, of Paris, a mem- 
ber of the ANA, said to be an authority on the subject, who gave a talk 
to the ladies on ‘Cosmetics.’ Mr. Sears then announced that the clos- 
ing feature would be ‘How I Became Interested in Coins.’ He called 
on Messrs. Wormser, Zerbe, Bauer, Ripstra, and Rackus in succes- 
sion, and each related not only the things which induced him to be- 
come a collector but also many interesting events in his career as such. 
At 8:30 on Saturday evening Farran Zerbe gave a talk on ‘Your Old 
Coins,’ which was broadcast from Station KYW, the time being gener- 
ously donated by the station.”! 


The Passing of Sears 

His obituary as carried in The Numismatist in January 1938: 

“Elmer Snow Sears died at his home in Swansea, Massachusetts, on 
September 23 and was buried in the cemetery of Christ Church, Swansea, 
on Sunday afternoon, September 26, with full Masonic honors. Mr. Sears 
was born in Fall River, Massachusetts, on March 13, 1874, the only son 
of Isaiah Francis and Sarah Augusta (Little) Sears, of Fall River. He was 
the 10th generation of the Sears family in this country, his ancestor, 
Richard Sears, having settled in Yarmouth, Massachusetts about 1633. 
He attended the Fall River public schools, graduating from the Fall River 
High School in the class of 1892. In 1890, when only 18 years of age, 
he became interested in coins as a business and started to devote all his 
spare time to this vocation. He was employed in the mills of Fall River 
and Taunton for 16 years, and during that period coins were a side line. 
On September 12, 1905. Sears married Mima Carr Gray, of Swansea, 
the daughter of Richmond Carr and Etta May (Chace) Gray, of Swansea. 
After residing for a year in Fall River Mr. Sears resigned his work in the 
cotton mills in order to devote his entire time to numismatics and re- 
moved to Swansea. He joined the American Numismatic Association, 
and became member No. 305—one of the Four Hundred of the organi- 
zation. His first coin convention was at Philadelphia in 1908, and his 
last one at Buffalo in 1930. During this period he missed but three 
conventions, those in 1915, 1918, and 1919. He acted very often at the 
conventions as toastmaster at the annual banquets. He received the first 
prize for the best display of coins at the conventions on several occa- 
sions. His chief coin interest was in South American gold, platinum 
coins of the world, and general United States coins. At one time he was 





one of the proud possessors of a genuine 1804 silver dollar, and was well 
known as a dealer in rare and nice pieces.” 

The account noted that on November 20, 1934 he was stricken with 
apoplexy, and on September 23, 1937 he passed away, to be survived by 
his widow, his only child, Francis Richmond Sears, and a sister. 


SIMON, Norton 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1963-1971) 


Norton Simon was born on February 5, 1907, in Portland, Oregon, 
the son of department store owner, Myer Simon.” He dropped out of the 
University of California at Berkeley to go into business. His stock in- 
vestments were prudent at a time of rampant speculation and he came 
out of the stock market crash of 1929 with $35,000. In 1931 he in- 
vested $7,000 in the failing California Gold Brands, Inc., orange juice 
bottling plant. He sold the company for $3 million in the 1940s. About 
that time he took control of Hunt Foods, Inc. the bottler of catsup and 
tomato products. He bought the Ohio Match Company, modernized 
production methods, and used advertising on the matchbooks to pro- 
mote Hunt products. 

Simon was dubbed a “corporate raider.” His pattern was to find a 
company he considered undervalued with widely distributed stock and 
elderly management. By acquiring a small percentage of the stock, per- 
haps 10%, he could demand a position on the board of directors. From 
there he pushed an agenda of reform, modernization, and sale of un- 
profitable divisions. Not all of his attempts at acquisition were success- 
ful and profitable. He failed to gain control of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company / Paramount Pictures in 1964. Simon added the McCall 
Corporation publishing firm and Canada Dry Corp. beverage company 
to Hunt. In 1969 he reorganized and merged these corporations into 
Norton Simon Inc. Shortly afterward, he retired from business to de- 
vote himself to his art collection. 

He began collecting art in 1954. He acquired the Pasadena Art Mu- 
seum and renamed it the Norton Simon Museum of Art. Through his 
foundation, he loaned art to other museums. At the time of his death, his 
collection had an estimated value in excess of $100 million. 

Simon married Lucille Ellis on February 3, 1933. They had two 
sons and were divorced in 1970. In 1971 he remarried film actress 
Jennifer Jones. He died at home in the Bel Air section of Los Angeles 
on June 2, 1993. 

In numismatic circles his name is remembered as the owner of an 1804 
silver dollar. He seems to have collected without publicizing his efforts. 


SMITH, Harlan Page 
See New York Coin & Stamp Co. 


SMITH, Percy A. 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1946-1949) 


Percy A. Smith, of Portland, Oregon, is best remembered today for 
his 1804 silver dollar, of which he was proud and occasionally displayed 
at coin club meetings. He owned it for several years, selling it to B. Max 
Mehl in 1949, which happened to coincide with a “slow” period in the 
rare coin market. Mehl added it to his “Golden Jubilee Sale,” and in 1950 
it was sold to Amon G. Carter, Sr. 





' The Numismatist, October 1929. At the time the radio was a relatively new medium (the first commercial broadcasting station, KDKA in Pittsburgh, having been launched earlier in 


the decade), and when the topic of coin collecting was featured on the airwaves, it made news in The Numismatist. 


* Biographical information from Pete Smith, September 1999. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


(Mint Cabinet) 
(National Numismatic Collection) 
1804 $1 No. 1 (1838 to date) 
1804 $1 No. 9 (1860, circa, to date) 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1994 to date) 


Overview 

The Mint Cabinet was at first called that, then the Mint Collection, 
and at present the National Numismatic Collection. Founded in 1838, it 
has been the official repository for Mint coinage. However, no emphasis 
was made on mintmark varieties until in recent decades, and thus most 
sequential series include only the Philadelphia Mint issues. 

The Mint Cabinet was located in the Second Philadelphia Mint from 
1838 to 1901, then in the Third Mint from 1901 to the 1920s, then at 
the “Castle” building of the Smithsonian Institution, and in recent times 
in the American History Museum of the Smithsonian. 


Mint Cabinet Established 

Beginning about 1821, Adam Eckfeldt and possibly others at the Phila- 
delphia Mint started saving specimens of current coinage." It is likely that 
sometime during the 1830s, Baltimore collector Robert Gilmor, Jr., sug- 
gested the idea of the Mint forming its own collection.’ In June 1838 the 
Mint Cabinet was formally organized, and on March 3, 1839, Congress 
recognized the growing collection and voted an annual appropriation for 
its maintenance, the initial amount being $1,000. “The cabinet began 
with a small collection of Proof pieces and some of the more interesting 
foreign coins that had been sent in as bullion, which the coiner, Adam 
Eckfeldt, had preserved.”? Interestingly, in 1838 the term “Proof” had not 
been used yet to describe mirror-finish pieces, the designation not coming 
into popular application until the 1850s. 

William Ewing Dubois became curator, a position he maintained (in 
addition to other Mint duties) for years thereafter. 

Among the earliest visitors to the display was Alexandre Vattemare, of 
France. Walter Breen wrote of the occasion: “When M. Alexandre 
Vattemare visited the Mint in 1838, there was no 1804 dollar in evidence; 
but that does not prove the dies were made later, as the officials in charge 
may well have concealed the dies and any newly made impressions to hide 
the fact that ‘novodels were being made at that period.”* 

By the early 1840s, Jacob Reese Eckfeldt and William E. Dubois 
superintended the pieces on display and created A Manual of Gold and 
Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within the Past Century, which was 
published by the Assay Department of the Mint and became known as 
the Assay Manual. Although it was not a numismatically oriented vol- 
ume, but was intended mostly for bullion and exchange dealers, it con- 
tained the first illustration of an authentic 1804 silver dollar, from a 
plate pantographically engraved by running a stylus over the surface of 
the Mint Cabinet coin. 


Catalogue Issued 
In 1846 the collection was first catalogued, by William E. Dubois, 
assistant assayer at the Mint, in Pledges of History: A Brief Account of the 
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Collection of Coins Belonging to the Mint of the United States, More Particu- 
larly of the Antique Specimens, The preparation of this text was simplified 
by printed labels for the ancient coins in the display cases being placed in 
a form that would also suit a pamphlet. It was noted at the beginning of 
this volume that “most of the letter-press is the same as that posted in the 
margin of the glass cases.” 

Through a private contribution, 140 copies of the cabinet’s catalogue 
were provided to such societies and individuals that would appreciate the 
subject. A vignette designed by Longacre decorated the volume. Besides a 
general history of money and the specimens in the collection, a table was 
included to classify the contents of the collection by each nation, empire, 
kingdom or duchy, covering both ancient and modern — and noting 385 
examples from the United States, of a total of 3,802 specimens. The coins 
consisted of 605 in gold, 2,047 in silver, 324 in the alloy called billon, 
822 in brass or copper, and four in platinum. 


The 1850 Book 

In 1850 Messrs. Jacob Reese Eckfeldt and William E. Dubois pub- 
lished a small book of 61 pages, New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, 
Counterfeit Coins, Bullion with Mint Values. This was intended for use by 
bullion and exchange brokers and gave exchange rates for various silver 
and gold coins. Further, it furnished a useful supplement to the 1842 
Assay Manual by the same authors. Included was information on gold 
coins privately minted in California. This work was also issued in modi- 
fied form in 1851 and 1852, these two later versions also including a 
reprint of the text of Dubois’ 1846 Pledges of History work, the latter being 
out of print at the time. As is true of the 1842 book by the same authors, 
the 1850 volume and its two later editions were distributed in fairly large 
quantities. Some had tiny samples of California gold flakes mounted on 
an inside page, an interesting promotional idea. 

While the 1850 book was not focused upon the Mint Cabinet, it did 
contain much valuable information about coins in the Cabinet, particu- 
larly private and territorial gold issues. 


A Visit to the Mint Cabinet (1851) 

In the second edition of this work, 1851, the Mint display was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The suite of apartments in the Mint appropriated to the exhibi- 
tion of coins, ores, and national medals occupies the front of the build- 
ing in the second story, and measures 16 feet wide by 54 feet long. 
Originally there were three rooms, connecting with each other by fold- 
ing-doors; the removal of these has made one large saloon, with re- 
cesses, very commodious and suitable for the use to which it is ap- 
plied. The eastern and western rooms are of uniform size and con- 
struction; the central one has a dome and skylight, supported by four 
columns; with a corresponding window in its floor (protected by a 
railing) to light the hall of the entrance below. 

“The ancient coins are displayed in eight cases, mounted in pairs, and 
placed erect against the walls in the wide doorways and the middle room. 
The modern coins are variously arranged; part (including all those of the 
United States) being in a nearly level case which surrounds the railing 
above mentioned; and part being in upright cases, disposed along the walls 
of the middle and west rooms. 





| American Journal of Numismatics, March 1868. Cogan had no first-hand knowledge of the activities of the Mint in the 1820s and 1830s, for he was living in England at the time and 


did not become involved in numismatics until the late 1850s, but probably heard this from W.E. Dubois. * The cabinet includes a complete 1821 Proof set ( 
half dollar, $2.50 gold, and $5 gold), indicating that Eckfeldt and/or the Mint was reserving interesting coins by this time; later, t 
staff, but the cent and gold coins remain pristine (observation by J.D. Dannreuther, who examined the set in 1997). 

2 In his April 14, 1841, letter to Joel Poinsett (quoted in Chapter 1), Gilmor mentioned he had suggested the general idea to Eckfeldt; 


made prior to the establishment of the Mint Cabinet (which was instituted in 1838). 


cent, dime, quarter dollar, 


he silver coins were heavily polished by curators and 


by implication, the suggestion would have been 


3 “On the Utility of a Cabinet of Historic Coins,” T. Louis Comparette, The Numismatist, March 1906. 


4 Walter Breen, The Numismatist, March 1951. 
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“The ores, minerals, and metallic alloys are placed in the west room;! 
in the eastern are shown the national and other medals, and the fine beams 
used for the adjustment of weights. The middle room also contains por- 
traits of the directors of the Mint, beginning with Rittenhouse, the first 
director. All the cases are fronted with glass, and, besides allowing an 
inspection of every specimen, present an agreeable coup d veil on entering 
the room, especially by the middle door. 

“Visitors are admitted at prescribed hours, if attended by an officer or 
conductor of the institution. The collection was commenced in June 1838. 
Long before that date, however, Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner, led 
as well by his own taste as by the expectation that a conservatory would 
some day be established, took pains to preserve master-coins” of the dif- 
ferent annual issues of the Mint, and to retain some of the finest foreign 
specimens, as they appeared in deposit for recoinage. 

“As soon as a special annual appropriation was instituted for this ob- 
ject by Congress (which was as soon as it was asked), the collection took 
a permanent form, and from the nucleus above mentioned, has gone on in 
a continual course of augmentation ever since. It is now nearly as large as 
we expect or wish to have it, excepting, however, that specimens of new 
coinage, domestic or foreign, must be added as they appear. For effecting 
this purpose we have had singular facilities. A great majority of the coins— 
almost all of those not over 300 years old—have been culled from depos- 
its, and consequently have cost us no more than their bullion value. They 
are, moreover, the choicest of their kind; and perhaps there are few cabi- 
nets where so large a proportion of the pieces are in so fine preservation, 
as well the ancient as the modern. We have also the advantage of the 
correspondence and aid of gentlemen abroad, some of them officially re- 
lated to our government, and all of them experienced in this business, and 
disposed to respond to our wishes... 

“At the present time the aggregate of specimens is about 650 in gold, 
2,100 in silver, 1,200 in billon [an alloy of silver and copper, the latter 
predominant], brass, copper, &c.; in all 3,950. Of these, the ancient 
Greek and Roman number 82 in gold, 503 in silver, and 480 in other 
metals; in all, 1,065. Compared with the numismatic cabinets of Eu- 
rope, our collection is indeed but a dwarf in size, and may stand second, 
in that respect, to some in this country. But it was not our purpose to 
amass an immense store of coins, the very multitude of which might 
deter from its examination. We are rather willing to be the first to set an 
example of moderation in a pursuit which has its temptations to ex- 
travagance and excess.” 


Mint Aids Collectors in the 1850s 

Joseph N.T. Levick, a Philadelphia numismatist who began his inter- 
est in rare coins sometime prior to 1855, described a visit to the Mint 
early in that decade: 

“Cents in those days were easily found in circulation in such condi- 
tion as to satisfy a collector; always excepting, of course, those rare dates 
of 1799 and 1804, which were considered scarcer than the 1793s, and 
even those dates were to be had of collectors by exchanging. 

“T quite well remember what an advantage the Mint was to us who 
lived in Philadelphia, for we had the privilege of going to the institution 
and selecting from trays or drawers subdivided for each date. From these 
I procured some excellent specimens of cents for their face value; and 
many of us collectors, knowing this channel, thus secured cheap cents. 
We also took the precaution to lay aside quantities of fine pieces to trade 
with, and for some years afterwards, the market was well stocked with 





cents. The employees of the Mint, however, soon learned to know the 
increasing value of these coins, and also commenced laying aside the finer 
pieces and more unusual dates. Our game was blocked by this discovery, 
for we saw thenceforward that the desirable cents were missing.”* 


James Ross Snowden 

The first Mint director to take a serious interest in the Mint Cabinet 
was James Ross Snowden, who entered the post in 1853. By a few years later 
he became particularly fascinated with the tokens and medals of George 
Washington, of which the Mint Cabinet had but a handful. Offering to 
trade patterns and restrikes as well as duplicates, Snowden and the staff 
significantly added to the display. On February 22, 1860, the Washington 
Cabinet was dedicated as a part of the Mint Cabinet. A special medal was 
struck for the occasion, from dies engraved by Anthony C. Paquet. 

In the same year, a book was published under Snowden’s name, A De- 
scription of Ancient and Modern Coins in the Cabinet of the Mint of the United 
States. The volume was primarily researched and written by William Ewing 
Dubois and George Bull (curator of the Mint Cabinet). This 412-page 
volume was and still is highly regarded and contains much useful infor- 
mation, including the first notable listing of pattern coins ever to reach 
print. In the following year another Snowden book was published, the 
lavishly illustrated, printed, and bound 203-page work, A Description of 
the Medals of Washington. Illustrated were items relating to the title subject 
as well as certain other pieces, all from the Mint Cabinet. 


Trading Coins 

By October 25, 1873, the Mint Cabinet contained 6,484 specimens of 
coins and medals; the cost of these, including gems, minerals, etc., was $12,443, 
according to curator Dubois. On July 14, 1881, Dubois died. He was suc- 
ceeded as Mint Cabinet curator by his son Patterson, who capitalized his 
surname as DuBois. Patterson, who had been at the Mint since about 1866, 
resigned in late summer 1886 to become managing editor of the Sunday School 
Times, Patterson is best remembered today for a small article he contributed 
to the American Journal of Numismatics, January 1883, “The Pattern Piece,” 
which told of the utility of patterns, the story of what might have been. 

Apparently, Patterson DuBois had been engaging in some coin swap- 
ping. In October 1886 the editor of the American Journal of Numismatics 
remarked that the curator of the Mint Cabinet had been exchanging du- 
plicates of rare colonials for some gold coins it lacked, such trades being 
rumored as “far more profitable to the dealer than the government.” 


R.A. McClure’s Effort 

After Patterson DuBois’ departure, others became involved with the 
Mint Cabinet, with R.A. McClure named as curator, moving up from the 
assistanceship he had held for a number of years. So far as is known, 
McClure’s numismatic credentials were modest at best. A native of Penn- 
sylvania, he had been hired at the Mint in 1868 and was soon associated 
with the Mint Cabinet. In 1877 his wages were $4.25 per day. In 1887, 
E.L. Royal was assistant curator to McClure.’ 

Yet another edition of the descriptive catalogue of the Mint Cabinet 
was prepared in 1891 by R.A. McClure, titled: An Index to the Coins and 
Medals of the Cabinet of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia. \n the 
transmittal letter of May 12, 1891 from O.C. Bosbyshell, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Mint, to E.O. Leech, director of the Mint, Washing- 
ton, D.C, this new edition of the descriptive catalogue was described as 
being “very complete.” 


' Itis to be remembered that continuing supplies of precious metals were essential to the Mint’s operation. Mint facilities were employed often in the assay of native metal and ore. As 


branch mints were established, more often than not they were sited near sources of gold or silver. 


2 Term used for what would later be called Proof coins. 
> American Journal of Numismatics, October 1868. 


* An anecdote at best; Eckfeldt and Dubois at the Mint were well acquainted with rare coin values. 


> American Journal of Numismatics, October 1887. 
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It was intended that the book be funded by the federal government 
in the interest of education, that 20,000 copies be printed, and that it 
would showcase “such a valuable, historical collection. in some endur- 
ing form, so that it can be more understandingly studied and compre- 
hended.” However, the scarcity of copies today suggests that far fewer 
were made, unless thousands of these books remain in some long-for- 
gotten room or warehouse(!). 

Moreover, good intentions notwithstanding, McClure furnished little 
information not known to numismatists of the era, with the result that 
the book was infrequently consulted by collectors. 


At the Columbian Exposition 

In 1892 much of the Mint Cabinet, amounting to about 7,000 coins 
and 2,000 medals, was moved to Chicago, Illinois, and set up by the 
Treasury Department as part of a large exhibit at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, which opened to the public a year late, in 1893. 

Perhaps a reflection on McClure'’s expertise—or, more appropriately, 
lack of it—is the review by Dr. George F. Heath, in The Numismatist, 
February 1894, in which Heath noted that there were a number of coin 
exhibits at the Exposition, however, the primary one being that of the 
Philadelphia Mint, displayed in the Government Building, but “arranged 
in so jumbled and amateurish a manner that but little benefit could be 
derived from it.” 

However, for uneducated viewers the display seemed to have worked 
out well: “If, however, the exhibit was designed to interest the novice, as 
we must believe it was, it was a decided success. All day long the space 
around the cases was crowded by an anxious and expectant mass of hu- 
manity, and the comments on the coins, one could hear from the tyro, 
were decidedly refreshing and interesting, and the explanation often given 
to the gaping looker-on by someone more or less ‘up’ on the matter proved 
that little learning may be an amusing as well as a dangerous thing.” 

The main attraction in the Mint Cabinet was the “Widow's Mite,” it 
was stated, with the 1804 dollar and 1849 double eagle coming in for 
their share of attention as well. 

“The coining press, used in our mints, in operation also attracted con- 
siderable attention and souvenir medals struck in brass found ready sale at 
25 cents each. In this connection it is worthy to note that while medals of 
the cheaper class struck in brass, copper, bronze, aluminum or white metal, 
were offered for sale and hawked all about over the grounds of the city, the 
better class representative of a higher art so much sought after and obtained 
in our Centennial Exhibition in 1876 were conspicuous for their absence.” 

Heath observed that in another part of the Government Building 
was an exhibit of United States colonial coins and Washington medals, 
but apparently few items of value were included. In a side room was a 
separate display of decorations, military and naval medals belonging to 
W.H. Harris, of London. 

The wood and glass cabinets used in the Mint Cabinet display at the 
Exposition were subsequently brought back to Philadelphia and employed 
there in the front room on the second floor. In 1894, McClure estimated 
the Mint Cabinet to be worth “upwards of $58,000.” Apparently, this 
represented the intrinsic value, not the market value, of the pieces.* As 
such, the figure had no numismatic relevance. 


Zerbe Visits the Mint Cabinet 
In the early years of the present century, Farran Zerbe (see separate 
biography) was in the midst of extensive travels around America. He roved 
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widely, often filing reports with Dr. George F. Heath, owner and editor of 

The Numismatist. In August 1903 he told of a visit to the Philadelphia 
Mint, which since 1901 had been in a new facility. He lamented that in 
the Mint Cabinet display not a single coin from the Confederate States of 
America was to be seen, but, on the other hand, a fascinating collection of 
140 New Jersey coppers was on view. The condition of certain United 
States coins was less than ideal, as Zerbe related: 

“I found many of the silver Proof coins of late years partially covered 
with a white coating. On inquiry I learned that an overzealous attendant 
during the last vacation months when the numismatic room was closed 
took it on himself to clean the tarnished coins, purchased some metal 
polish at a department store, and proceeded with his cleaning operation. 
Later a coating of white appeared on the coins, which was now slowly 
disappearing. | expressed my displeasure at this improper treatment of 
Proof coins, and the custodian explained, ‘that is nothing. I have been 
here eight years and they have been cleaned three or four times in my 
time.” Zerbe speculated that should this cleaning continue, in the future 
one would have nothing left except plain planchets and badly worn coins! 

More from Zerbe was printed in November 1904, when he suggested 
that as the Mint Cabinet had been subject to damage and abuse, the 
American Numismatic Association might offer its services to enlarge, 
improve, and contribute to the preservation of the coins: 

“That the National Collection should be in charge of someone with a 
knowledge of coins and their care, has repeatedly been made manifest,” 
he commented, then repeating what he had said earlier and giving addi- 
tional details, including the disappearance of a certain $50 pattern: 

“A few years ago during the summer vacation when the Mint Cabinet 
was closed, one of the custodians thereof in his desire to improve the 
appearance of tarnished Proofs, subjected them to a scouring process, us- 
ing an ordinary kitchen compound for this purpose; thus producing cleaned 
coins of the Proofs, some of them unique, as they were the only evidences 
of patterns that existed. 

“Another instance was in the destruction of what, to my mind, was the 
most interesting specimen among the patterns of the proposed coinage for 
this country. From dies that had been prepared for a $50 gold piece, but one 
piece had been struck, this in gold. Not only was it in this sense unique, but 
the only metallic evidence that existed, indicating the entertainment by the 
government of issuing a coin of so a large a denomination. In recent years 
the one in authority to so act, decided that $50 was too much to be tied up 
in a specimen of this kind and elected that a base metal copy would answer 
the purpose. He had the $50 gold piece melted, and from the amount re- 
ceived therefrom, he endeavored to improve the collection, but how did he 
do it? He purchased a number of ordinary Spanish and Mexican silver 
pieces... Evidences of the $50 pattern were restored by producing a bronze 
copy, but this copy is not unique, several pieces being struck. The original 
piece in gold was as much a part of the record of the Treasury as any docu- 
ment, and such should have been preserved.” 

What Zerbe didn't know is that at least two impressions had been 
struck in gold, not only one, and that both pieces were preserved, filtering 
out of the Mint into private hands, namely J.W. Haseltine, through whom 
they surfaced a few years later, to much fanfare in a transaction involving 


Haseltine and Stephen K. Nagy and their customer William H. Woodin. 


T. Louis Comparette 
In 1905, T. Louis Comparette, Ph.D., was appointed as curator. From 
the time of W.E. Dubois’ death in 1881 until the naming of Comparette 





! In actuality, the 1876 Centennial Exhibition, held in Philadelphia, also produced a flood of cheap medals in white metal, aluminum, copper, and brass. However, the Mints entry, a 


fine dollar-sized medal made in silver and other medals, was more artistic than anything the Mint produced for the Co 
from the nearby Mint to the Exhibition in Fairmount Park, and the silver impressions were struck in situand retailed for $3 eac 


the Mint and were sold for $1). 
2 American Journal of Numismatics, July 1894. 


lumbian Exposition. In 1876, a large coining press was brought 


h (in contrast, bronze and gilt pieces were struck within 
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in 1905, the Mint Cabinet suffered much. As Zerbe observed, former 
glittering gem Proofs were now reduced to cleaned, hairlined coins. The 
treatment was irreversible. 

Under Comparette’s watch the Mint Cabinet rebounded in its repu- 
tation. In March 1906 he contributed an article to The Numismatist, 
“On the Utility of a Cabinet of Historic Coins,” which gave the history 
of the Mint Collection and noted that by 1906 it comprised “about 
15,000 pieces, and includes many rare and scientifically important speci- 
mens.” A comparison was given to numismatic museums elsewhere, in- 
cluding 350,000 coins in the Bibliotheque National in Paris, 270,000 
of the Royal Cabinet of Coins, Berlin, and 250,000 in the British Mu- 
seum, followed by 180,000 in the Numismatic Cabinet in Munich, 
120,000 in the National Archaeological Museum in Madrid, and 95,000 
in the National Numismatic Museum in Athens. 

On May 28, 1910, Comparette became an associate member of the 
American Numismatic Society. In 1912 the first edition was printed of 
his large book, Catalogue of Coins, Tokens, and Medals in the Numismatic 
Collection of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. Additional 
editions were published in 1913 and 1914. Regarding the United States 
series, the catalogue was nothing more than a bare listing of dates and, 
occasionally, a mintmarked variety. Little effort was made to give 
numismatically interesting and important information (such as the time 
of acquisition and source of specimens, their grades, and their historical 
or numismatic significance). 

In the meantime, Comparette was quite active on the numismatic 
scene. During the excitement surrounding the release of the new $10 
and $20 coins in 1907, featuring designs by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Comparette was the Mint’s spokesperson. In January and February 1914, 
he brought rarities from the Mint Cabinet to the American Numismatic 
Society, 155th Street and Broadway, New York City, for a memorable 
display that, among other things, featured four 1804 silver dollars (but 
none from the Mint). For George Washington's birthday celebration, 
February 22, 1922, Thomas L. Elder hosted a dinner to collectors at 
Engel’s Chop House, West 35th Street, New York City. Comparette was 
a featured speaker in a lineup at the podium that also included Carl 
Wiirtzbach, Russell Drowne, Albert R. Frey, and Frank C. Higgins. 
Unfortunately, this was among his last contributions to the hobby, as he 
died in the following July. 

During most of the year 1922 the Denver, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco mints were closed to visitors, due to a robbery at the Denver facility. 
During this time the Mint Cabinet was not on view. Reflective of this, 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon wrote to Charles D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, on February 8, 1923:' 

“Tt has recently been deemed advisable in the interest of safety to close 
the United States Mints to visitors. As you are aware, there is a large 
numismatic collection in the Mint at Philadelphia. Since the Mint is to be 
permanently closed [!] to visitors, the inspection of the collection by the 
public is no longer possible. 

“There is an important and very beautiful selection of coins, to- 
kens, and medals, perhaps the largest and most complete numismatic 
collection owned by the government. The logical place for this collec- 
tion would seem to be in the National Museum in Washington, and | 
am writing to see if you would consider it feasible to have the collec- 
tion transferred there....” 


The Smithsonian's Earlier Collections 

Prior to 1923, the Smithsonian Institution had its own numismatic 
collections, although in the United States series they mounted no chal- 
lenge to the Mint Collection in Philadelphia. A discussion follows: 

James Smithson, an Englishman who died in Genoa, Italy, on June 
27, 1829, and who had never visited America, bequeathed the bulk of his 
estate to the United States “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 
Smithson was interested in numismatics (although this does not seem to 
have influenced his bequest decision), as evidenced by the inclusion in his 
estate of “two pasteboards containing medals, coins...etc.”* 

In 1838, Richard Rush was appointed by the U.S. government to 
arrange shipment of gold coins representing the value of the estate and the 
transportation of the coins to America. This amounted to 104,960 gold 
sovereigns, 8 shillings, and 6 pence.’ The gold sovereigns were placed into 
105 bags of 1,000 sovereigns, except for one bag which had 960 sover- 
eigns, 8 silver shillings, and 6 copper pence. Shipment was made to America 
aboard the Mediator. Although no effort was made to save any of the 
sovereigns as mementos, apparently two may have been retained. 

On August 10, 1846, the Smithsonian Institution was founded by an 
act of Congress. On May 1, 1847, the cornerstone was laid to its first 
building. In 1858, the National Institution for the Promotion of Science, 
organized on May 15, 1840, began to transfer its extensive collections— 
including coins and medals—to the Smithsonian, an effort that was not 
completed until 1883. In the early 1840s the National Institute, as it was 
called, mounted displays in rooms in the Patent Office Building and was 
“very prosperous.”* Its collections included coins from local museum op- 
erator John Varden and also the Columbian Institute for the Promotion 
of Arts and Sciences, the charter of which had expired in 1838. 

By 1886 the Smithsonian had 1,055 coins, medals, and related nu- 
mismatic items in its collection. About this time a number of pieces were 
placed on display. In 1891, Dr. R.E.C. Stearns, an associate curator, pre- 
pared an exhibit of Indian shell money, medals of historical events, and 
tokens. The filled cases remained in place until 1893 when they were 
taken down to make room for an expanded exhibit related to natural 
history. In 1909 Theodore T. Belote was named assistant curator of the 
Division of History at the Smithsonian.° In time, Belote developed and 
refined an interest in numismatics and wrote several papers. By 1914, 
Belote had supervised the arrangement of more than 6,000 coins, tokens, 
medals, and notes in 27 flat cases plus vertical cabinets, the latter includ- 
ing some that had been at the Columbian Exposition. In the process 
“Belote...saw to the cleaning of every coin and medal to be displayed, but 
no details are [known] of the methods he employed.”® 


The Move to Washington 

On April 3, 1923, Andrew Mellon, secretary of the Treasury, approved 
Director of the Mint Robert W. Wooley’s recommendation for the trans- 
fer of the Mint Cabinet from Philadelphia to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Among the dissenters was $. Hudson Chapman, Philadelphia dealer, who 
felt it would be a great loss to his city. On the other hand, the American 
Numismatic Association voiced its approval (in The Numismatist, May 
1923). Later, Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli would write: 

“When Andrew Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury announced on 
April 3, 1923, that he approved the recommendation of the Director of 
the Mint, Robert W. Wooley, regarding the transfer of the coin collection 





' Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 10. 
2 Ibid. p. 3. 


> William Jones Rhees, The Smithsonian Institution: Documents Relative to Its Origin and History, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, 1901, pp. 7 ff. 


* Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 4. 


» Belote (1881-1953) seems to have come to the Smithsonian in 1908, was assistant curator in 1909, then full curator of the Division of History at the Smithsonian; he remained in the 


post until 1950. 
® Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 28. 
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of the Mint from Philadelphia to the Smithsonian's National Museum in 
Washington, there were many who approved but also there were many 
voices of dissent. Philadelphians resented being deprived of what they 
considered to be one of their local treasures, and political pressure groups 
started a vigorous campaign. Among others, the well-known coin dealer 
from Philadelphia, Samuel Hudson Chapman, defended the presence of 
this collection which added ‘so much to the attractiveness of the city.’ 
[Others, such as Moritz Wormser, defended the move.]....”! 

On May 28, 1923, the Mint Cabinet specimens arrived at the Smith- 
sonian. Involved in the move were 18,291 specimens from Philadelphia, 
these added to 21,523 pieces already on hand at the Smithsonian in the 
History Department under the supervision of Theodore T. Belote. Hence- 
forth it was generally called the Mint Collection, although nomenclature 
was hardly standardized. It is remembered that in 1912, the catalogue 
title of the holding was, in part, Numismatic Collection of the Mint. The 
term “cabinet” was becoming increasingly obsolete. 

By spring 1924, exhibits combining the old Smithsonian collection 
with the newly arrived Mint Cabinet specimens had been nearly com- 
pleted. Modifications and rearrangements were made in 1925 and 1926. 

In 1925, seeking to help with the exhibit, the American Numismatic 
Association set up the “A.N.A. Smithsonian Committee,” for which ANA 
President Moritz Wormser did much work. In 1927, through the benefac- 
tions of Robert P. King, the ANA began to organize its own collection, 
and in 1928 part of the ANAs holdings were lent to the Smithsonian. 

The October 1926 issue of The Numismatist included an article, “The 
Numismatic Group of the National Historical Collections,” by Theodore 
T. Belote, curator of the Division of History, Smithsonian Institution, which 
told of the function of the Mint Collection housed at the Smithsonian. 

In 1931, the numismatic exhibit was moved from a dingy, dark area 
to a well-lighted section of the Arts and Industries Building, in which 
location it remained for the next several decades. In 1933 there were 45,802 
specimens in the collection.’ In 1932 and 1933 a special exhibit of Hard 
Times, Civil War, and other tokens was prepared, and in 1934 a case of 
pattern coins was added to the display. 

However, “over the next two decades the lack of a numismatist and a 
trained staff, an ever-increasing workload, and general neglect of the hall 
led to the continuing deterioration of the coins and medals on display as 
well as in the reference collections. There is a report that mentions the 
cleaning of the silver coins in 1937.”° 

On August 23, 1937, a coterie of collectors attending the ANA Con- 
vention in Washington visited the Mint Collection, as later reported: 

“On Tuesday afternoon buses conveyed the party to the Smithsonian 
Institution to view the government collection of coins and other historical 
exhibits installed in this wonderful building. The coins are located in a 
large room close to the entrance, and there we were greeted by Dr. A. Wet- 
more, of the Department of History, and Theo. T. Belote, curator of the 
collection. The collection of coins lent to the Smithsonian by the ANA 
occupies four large cases in this room, each fairly well filled, but with room 
for additions, which the ANA will probably make from time to time.’ 

“It was soon discovered by someone in the party that the 1804 dol- 
lar in the collection was not in its accustomed place. It was explained by 
Mr. Belote that it had been temporarily transferred to a case containing 
many of the other rarities in the collection. One of the cases is devoted 


to commemorative half dollars, and it was noted that a few of these 
issues are not represented. Most of the commemoratives are shown in 
duplicate, with both sides visible. It might be explained that no spe- 
cific appropriation is made for the purchase of coins, and the only 


money available for this purpose is what the division can save from 
other appropriations.” 


A 1947 Visit to the Collection 

In March 1947, The Numismatist included a letter from William Guild, 
a Massachusetts reader, who reported the following: 

“Having just returned from a trip to Washington and a visit to the 
Smithsonian Institution to study the collection of coins on display, | am 
shocked. I first talked with (of all things) the curator of history who has 
charge of this exhibit and he told me the following: He has no list of the 
coins for distribution and apparently has not even a list for his own use. 
This irreplaceable collection is rapidly deteriorating from tarnish and filth 
which sifts into the cases and literally, on one case, the dirt was so thick 
that you could have scooped it up in your fingers. There are certain cards 
on which apparently coins were placed at one time which are now blank— 
for what reason I do not know. 

“The coins are displayed in such a way that it is practically impos- 
sible to see the details on any except those at the very front edge, and 
there is literally no illumination except what comes in through the win- 
dows at the opposite side of the large hall. In referring to the Adams- 
Woodin pattern book, there are several coins mentioned as being in the 
Mint Collection which are not even in the display which, in the face of 
the curator’s statement that ‘All the coins are in the display’ makes his 
statement a little difficult to understand. 

“The curator told me that he has no funds available for proper cata- 
loguing or protection of the coins nor for any further extension of the 
collection and by and large, the whole situation looks like pretty much of 
a mess to me. I am sending this letter to you as I feel that this is something 
that should be taken up on a national and official basis as it seems just too 
bad that these irreplaceable specimens should be thus neglected. Hoping 
that you may be able to find space to publish this letter so that this situa- 
tion may come to the attention of the ANA membership and hoping that 
the ANA will take cognizance of the situation and make definite recom- 
mendations to cure the condition, I am, Cordially yours...” 

The present writer (QDB), then living in Baltimore and in the third 
grade, visited the Smithsonian in the same year and looked at the coin 
exhibits, which were in a dingy room. There was no one on hand to an- 
swer questions, and no one else was in the room for the half hour or so I 
spent looking in the glass-fronted cases. 


Stuart Mosher Arrives in 1948 

In 1948, the Mint Collection consisted of 54,175 specimens, part of 
which were exhibited on 106 panels in the “Castle” building on the Mall, 
ina room called Numismatics Hall. Stuart Mosher was named curator in 
August 1948. Mosher, an accomplished numismatist, had worked since 
the 1930s with Wayte Raymond and Moritz Wormser (founder of New 
Netherlands Coin Co.), among other commercial activities, and had ed- 
ited The Numismatist since 1945 (a position he would continue to hold 
until 1954). When Richard S. Yeoman was compiling information for a 





| Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli, “Old Friends-Common Goals: The Evolution of Numismatics in the United States.” American Numismatic Association Centennial Anthology, 1991. 


2 Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 12. 
3 [bid., p. 28. 


4 Ac the time the American Numismatic Association had no headquarters or museum facility of its own, an 


d coins were lent to the Smithsonian to be kept with the Mint Collection. 


Years later, they were retrieved, and today the ANA Collection is exhibited at ANA Headquarters, Colorado Springs, CO, under the curatorship of Robert Hoge. 


5 The Numismatist, October 1937. 


6 Edgar H. Adams and William H. Woodin, United States Pattern, Trial, and Experimental Pieces. Being a List of the P ; 
United States Mint from 1792 Up to the Present Time, Woodin was the primary author; Adams (who was well known as a writer and researcher) 


Pattern. Trial, and Experimental Pieces Which Have Been Issued by she 
took the photographs. The book, which 


endured as the standard reference until the publication of Dr. J. Hewitt Judd’s volume in 1959, was published by the American Numismatic Society. 
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new work to be titled A Guide Book of United States Coins (released in 
1946 with a 1947 cover date), he relied heavily upon Mosher for guidance 
and expertise, and gave him the very first numbered copy of the book 
when it was released.' In 1946, Mosher moved to McAllen, Texas, where 
he became the personal curator for O.K. Rumbel, a numismatist who 
later sold certain of his coins through New Netherlands Coin Co. In the 
1940s and early 1950s, his brother-in-law, Alan W. Faxon, worked with 
Wayte Raymond and distributed certain of Raymond's books and albums. 

Writing in The Numismatist, December 1948, Mosher informed 
collectors of this: 

“The National Coin Collection in the Smithsonian Institution is being 
given a general overhauling. It is being cleaned, labeled and rearranged. 
The cases are being repainted inside with a much lighter tone of paint and 
arrangements are being made to provide additional lighting. So far, six cases 
out of the 110 in the coin room have been completed and the results seem 
highly satisfactory. Our own opinion is frequently substantiated by visitors 
who remark, “Why don’t they fix the rest of the cases up like those?’ Quite a 
few members of the ANA have visited us here, since we became acting 
curator of numismatics about the first of September, and without exception 
they approve of the work that is being done on the collection. Their attitude 
has been very encouraging. About the time this issue of The Numismatist is 
in your hands, the entire section of United States coins will have been fin- 
ished and a good start made on the foreign sections. It will be perhaps 
many, many months before the work is completed but, when it is, the indi- 
cations are that the time and work will be well spent.” 

Unfortunately, according to a later curator, Mosher cleaned many of 
the “tarnished coins” “by methods recommended by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Unfortunately, some of those methods would hardly pass any tests 
today.”* On the same subject, Dr. George J. Fuld (whose family owned a 
chemical company in Baltimore) recalled this:* 

“We had a lot of direct contact with Stuart Mosher in 1948 and 
1949, having bought his collection on the condition that we wrote the 
first “Token Collectors” pages in The Numismatist. Since Dad and I 
were both chemists, he consulted us at least once before cleaning the 
Smithsonian silver coins. The procedure he wanted to do (and did!) was 
dipping the coins in sodium cyanide. (This same lethal procedure killed 
Sanford Saltus, the American Numismatic Society member, as you know 
from your study of numismatic history.*) We tried to discourage him— 
we told him that any residual cyanide would horribly tone the coins— 
they would have to have been cleaned with lots of distilled water, prefer- 
ably sonically, but I am sure this was never done—there was no abrasive 
cleaning, only the cyanide. They looked pretty for a year or so, and then 
started to turn, as you know.” 

Mosher died on February 20, 1956, having been ill for about two 
years. Mendel Peterson, who was especially well known in the field of 
undersea exploration for treasure, was named as acting curator, a position 
he occupied for the next several months. 


The Stefanelli Team 

In October 1956, Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli (the “Clain” part of his 
surname was rarely used by his friends) was named curator of the Mint 
Collection, which in 1959 Congress set apart as the Division of Numismat- 
ics within the Smithsonian Institution. Previously, Dr. Stefanelli had man- 
aged Coin Galleries, and before that he had been associated with Robert 
Hecht in the business of Hesperia Art, a New York City firm specializing in 
classical numismatics. In 1953, when Hecht dissolved the New York office 
and moved to Europe, he noted:. “I have known Dr. Clain-Stefanelli for six 
years and only as a friendly and cultivated person, a proficient and pro- 
found scholar, and a judicious numismatist.” In 1957 his wife Elvira Eliza 
was named as first assistant curator (elevated to associate curator in 1959). 

“An electrolytic apparatus was installed in 1957 for cleaning tarnished 
and corroded coins....”° 

In May 1960, The Numismatist noted that under the direction of Dr. 
Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli the Numismatic Department of the Smithso- 
nian Institution was making great strides forward, after having been more 
or less moribund for many years. Further: “A survey of the gold coins 
struck in the United States was completed by Acting Curator Vladimir 
Clain-Stefanelli and published in abridged form in various issues of the 
Washington Star. Some progress was made in the Dictionary of American 
Engravers and Medallists, and also in the arrangement of collation of source 
material for a corpus of Greek coinage from Kallatis, Dionysopolis, Istros, 
Markianopolis, Nikopolis, Odessus, and Tomis. Dr. Clain-Stefanelli’s re- 
search on ‘Re-attribution of Some Alexander Coins continued, and a “Chro- 
nology of the Lysimachus series of Kallatis’ was worked out, based on a 
comparative study of the dies as well as on stylistic, historical, and intrin- 
sic elements. The results of this study formed the subject of a lecture 
presented at the annual meeting of the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution... In connection with their research projects, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clain-Stefanelli traveled extensively, visiting mints in the United 
States and Canada. Paper currencies and other source material of the co- 
lonial period formed the subject of research at the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester, Massachusetts.” 

Dr. Stefanelli’s wife, Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli, was a talented scholar 
and writer, and together the team brought a new level of sophisticated 
curatorship and expertise to the Mint Collection. 

In 1960, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. (see listing) lent his complete collection 
of United States coins by date and mintmark sequence, and during the 
several months it was on view it attracted an unprecedented 1.5 million 
viewers. Clearly, coins, if attractively presented, could draw large crowds. 


New Exhibit Opened 
The March 1961 issue of The Numismatist included this: 
“The Smithsonian Institution's new exhibit of Monetary History will 
open on Saturday afternoon, March 18, 1961, at 3 oclock in the Arts and 
Industries Building, Jefferson Drive, and Ninth Street, on the Mall, Wash- 





' This was later given to the Library of Congress, which later routinely deaccessioned it as being redundant; fortunately, it was retrieved by a numismatist, and its significance was appreciated. 
? Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli, “Old Friends-Common Goals: The Evolution of Numismatics in the United States.” American Numismatic Association Centennial Anthology, 1991. Also 
comment by George Fuld to Q. David Bowers, January 1997, who recalled with disapproval that potassium cyanide was used for many of the silver coins. Similarly, Vladimir Clain- 
Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” pp. 28, 29 (Dr. William Blum of the Electrodepositation Section of the National Bureau of Standards was called in to 
prepare the cyanide formula; after which, per Stefanelli, 1970, the “entire collection” was sprayed with Krylon; “unfortunately, however, unskilled technical assistants often used the 
lacquer to excess with detrimental results to the appearance of some of the specimens”). 

3 Letter, May 11, 1999, 

* J. Saltus Sanford, Jr., died on July 24, 1922, at the Hotel Metropole, London. At the time he was engaged to marry Mrs. Estelle Campbell of New York City, a widow. An account 
(Howard L. Adelson, The American Numismatic Society 1858-1958, pp. 214-215; pp. 341-342 contain another, similar description of the event) later noted: “The coroner's inquest 
disclosed the fact that the day before his death he had purchased a small quantity of potassium cyanide for the purpose of cleaning some recent purchases of silver coins, Once in his 
room, Saltus ordered a bottle of ginger ale, and after his death, two glasses were found on the dressing table, the first contained the cyanide and the second the ginger ale. Mrs. Campbell 
told of having often seen Saltus clean coins with cyanide and of having begged him to give up using it, telling him that ‘it was only a question of time when something awful would 
happen.’ While Salcus was cleaning his new coins for presentation to the British Society he must have picked up the wrong glass.” Today. the American Numismatic Society gives an 
award in his name each year, as it has for decades—not an award for cleaning coins (perish the thought and, perhaps, perish yourself!)—but for medallic sculpture designs. Most 
recipients probably don't know “the rest of the story” about the endowment behind the award! 

» Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, “History of the National Numismatic Collections,” p. 30. 
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ington, D.C. Numismatists are invited to attend, according to Dr. V. 
Clain-Stefanelli, Curator of Numismatics, Smithsonian Institution, The 
Hall of Monetary History and Medallic Art illustrates the major lines of 
the development of money economy from the beginning of primitive bar- 
ter to the establishment of our modern monetary systems. This is an en- 
tirely new approach in numismatic exhibition in that the exhibits have 
been arranged to show the evolution of money within the sequence of the 


most significant historical events and as an integral part of the cultural 
development of human society. Special emphasis has been given to the 
development of the various forms of currencies in North America and 
their role in the economic and political growth of the United States. The 
Hall also features the world’ largest collection of gold coins on public 
display, that of the late Paul A. Straub, as well as the renowned United 
States Mint Collection, and selections from the Willis H. du Pont Collec- 
tion [Mikhailovich Collection] of Russian coins and medals.” 

In 1961-2, the Union Carbide Corporation advised on “a new and prom- 
ising method of protecting silver coins against corrosion. The product tested 
was a low-viscosity solution containing 7.5% silicone solids in a solvent 
system formulated primarily for spray application.”' However, the writer 
recalls that the Stefanellis were not satisfied with such a chemical process, 
and when Richard Picker, a New York dealer, located a supplier of clear 
Lucite plastic holders with protective faces, the Smithsonian curators or- 
dered many of these and were delighted with the results. Unlike certain 
previous caretakers, curators, and well-intentioned chemists, outside con- 
sultants, et al., the Stefanellis knew coins. No doubt under their watch the 
careless cleaning of coins on multiple occasions ended forever (or, at least it 
is hoped that future caretakers will be numismatically inclined). 

During the decade of the 1960s the husband-and-wife team did much 
for the hobby, including the presentation of forums and special discus- 
sions, the publication of articles, and a generous welcome given to numis- 
matic scholars who desired to utilize the collection. In time, a fine re- 
search staff was hired. 

Upon Dr. Stefanelli’s death in 1982, his wife became curator. 


New Premises, New Exhibits 

In 1963, the Numismatic Division and entire Hall of Numismatics 
was moved to the new Museum of History and Technology at the Smith- 
sonian, and arranged in January 1964. Coins that had been on loan from 
the American Numismatic Association were returned to the ANA, later 
to be shown at the ANA’ headquarters building. At the time the staff, in 
addition to Dr. and Mrs. Stefanelli, included Charles D, Wilkinson, Carl 
J. Jaeschke, and R. LeGette Burris. 

Keeping in step with changing coin technology, a special “Our New 
Coinage” display was opened in September 1965, illustrating the clad- 
metal coinage that had replaced the 90% silver alloy in use in prior years. 

In 1967, Josiah K. Lilly, a pharmaceutical executive with the firm 
bearing his name, passed away, leaving in his estate a collection of about 
6,500 gold coins valued at $5,534,808. The holding included a nearly 
complete set of United States gold date and mintmark varieties, except for 
the 1870-S $3 and the 1849-C $1 with Open Wreath. A bill was filed in 
Congress to authorize the government to acquire the collection on behalf 
of the Smithsonian Institution by granting tax relief to the Lilly estate. 
Such an acquisition would make the Smithsonian Collection “the fore- 
most in the world.” Appointed by the administrators of the Lilly estate 
were professional numismatists Abe Kosoff and Hans M.F. Schulman, 
who performed the appraisal. Paul A. Rawley, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, IN, supervised the liq- 
uidation of the Lilly estate. Kosoff’s appraisal report was submitted on 


pendix 2 © Owners and Chroniclers of 1 804 Dollars 


September 5, 1967. It was hoped that the collection would be donated to 
the Smithsonian Institution, if Congress could provide necessary tax re- 
lief to the Lilly estate. 

Congress was very slow in its action toward the donation, and in the 
meantime plans were made with Peregrine Pollen, president of Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York City, to auction the coins if the gift proposal was not 
passed by Congress, News releases were prepared to the effect that Kosoff 
would be the cataloguer of the collection.” Eventually the Lilly Collection 
did go to the Smithsonian, after which highlights from the fabulous cabi- 
net were put on display. Lilly’s fine collection of stamps was sent to Robert 
Siegel, New York City, for auction.’ 

In the 1970s, the Chase Manhattan Bank Money Museum was shut- 
tered, as the bank felt that it was not contributing to the “bottom line” of 
profits, this in an era in which profits were just about the most important 
consideration for any business. The prized 1804 dollar displayed by the 
museum for many years was given to the American Numismatic Society, 
while the rest of the collection went to the Smithsonian Institution. The 
transfer was completed in 1980, thus providing the latest chapter in the 
history of the collection the Chase National Bank (see listing) had pur- 
chased from Farran Zerbe in 1928. 

In the 1980s, Elvira Clain-Stefanelli continued as curator, while Cora 
(“Cory”) Gillilland, who joined the staff in 1965, served as associate cu- 
rator. Mrs. Gillilland had her own set of accomplishments, including the 
writing of articles, the presentation of forums, and, especially, the cre- 
ation of a fine book published in 1992, Sylloge of the United States Holdings 
in the National Numismatic Collection of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol- 
ume 1: Gold Coins, 1785-1834. 

Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli wrote many articles and monographs over 
a long period of time, participated in several Coinage of the Americas 
Conferences held by the American Numismatic Society, and more. Her 
Numismatic Bibliography, published in 1985, became a standard reference 
on the title subject. To the American Numismatic Association Centennial 
Anthology she contributed two research articles, “From the Drawingboard 
of a Coin Engraver,” and “Old Friends—Common Goals: The Evolution 
of Numismatics in the United States.” 

The curatorial staff was very appreciative of the historical artifacts the 
museum possessed, and during the period under the Stefanelli manage- 
ment, many sketches, documents, and other items were showcased in pub- 
lications and exhibits, bring new insights to the engraving and art work of 
Christian Gobrecht, James B. Longacre, William and Charles Barber, 
George T. Morgan, and other coin and medal designers. 

In the 1990s she was honored by a special festschrift, or collection of 
research papers contributed by her friends to be published in a book in her 
honor. Invited participants were from all over the world. 


Dr. Doty Named Curator of American Coins 

In May 1986, The Numismatist carried this account: 

“Richard G. Doty has been appointed curator of Western Hemisphere 
numismatics for the National Numismatic Collections at the Smithsonian’ 
National Museum of American History, effective April 21, 1986. Doty 
will have charge of the massive collections of United States paper money, 
as well as equally large holdings of currencies and financial documents 
from other countries. He also will administer the collections of Roman, 
medieval and Latin American holdings, including the Josiah K. Lilly Col- 
lection of Spanish-American gold coins, one of the world’s most compre- 
hensive collections outside South America. Doty, who has served as cura- 
tor of the American Numismatic Society since 1974, will contribute sub- 
stantially to the ongoing reorganization of the approximately 900,000 








' Tbid., p. 30. 
2 [bid., Chapter 71 (February 5, 1969). 
3 Abe Kosoff Remembers, Chapter 68 (November 20, 1968). 
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items in the National Numismatic Collections. As a staff member of the 
National Museum of American History, he also will serve on committees 
involved in steering general museum policies. Doty holds a Ph.D. in Latin 
American Studies from the University of Southern California and most 
recently was assistant professor of United States and Latin American His- 
tory at the University of Guam before joining the ANS. His recent publi- 
cations include The MacMillan Encyclopedic Dictionary of Numismatics 
(1982), Money of the World (1978), Paper Money of the World (1977), and 
Coins of the World (1976).” 

Doty’s writing and research continued, and he created many articles, 
gave public presentations, and wrote additional books, the latter including 
a study on American coinage from the earliest days onward, and the de- 
finitive history of the Soho Mint (in Birmingham, England; a maker of 
many tokens and medals associated with the American series). 

A recent chapter was added to the history of the National Numismatic 
Collection when it was announced in the numismatic press in March 1999 
that budgetary constraints might force the closing of the exhibits and facili- 
ties as they are presently known, the collection might have to be put in 
vaults, and in the future only occasional exhibits would be mounted. This 
spurred a rallying cry from the numismatic community which, it was hoped, 
would result in this priceless treasure receiving the budget and recognition 
millions of coin collectors believe that it deserves. However, it seemed that 
the news articles were more form than actual substance, as Dr. Richard 
Doty advised that while the direction of the exhibits may be changed (the 
current one having been in place for a long time), there was every expecta- 
tion that the integrity of the collection would be maintained.’ 

In the meantime, Elvira Eliza Clain-Stefanelli declined official retire- 
ment, and while the day-to-day overall curatorship and work was left to 
others, she maintained a keen interest in the National Coin Collection 
and activities concerning it. Most recently, the author conversed with her 
at length at the American Numismatic Association convention in August 
1999. A number of ideas are being considered relative to the expanded 
presentation of the vast numismatic treasures held by the institution. 


SOUTHWEST NUMISMATIC CORPORATION 
See listing for Rowe, John N., III. 


SPECTRUM NUMISMATICS 


1804 $1 No. 2 (1997) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1993) 


Spectrum Numismatics, based in Santa Ana, California, was formed 
in February 1991. At an early time Dwight Manley served as president 
(and was the bidder for 1804 dollar No. 3). He was succeeded by Greg 
Roberts (bidder for 1804 dollar No. 2). Advertising as the “King of Cash,” 
the firm has displayed a readiness to go anywhere and make on-the-spot 
purchases of important properties. In 1999 a spokesperson for the firm 
characterized Spectrum’ activities as “one of the largest wholesalers of 
rare coins in the world.” 

Spectrum has handled many important coins and other numismatic 
items over the years including the Wells Fargo Gold Hoard (a remarkable 
cache of $20 gold coins dated 1908 that was the sensation of the coin 


market in 1997), the above mentioned 1804 dollars (No. 2 and No. 3, the 
latter being in the King of Siam presentation set), one of four known 1913 
Liberty Head nickels, early Proof gold, and other rarities. 

In 1999 Spectrum and its clients provided many of the outstanding 
rarities, including the King of Siam presentation set containing an 1804 


dollar, to the Treasures of Mandalay Bay exhibit in Las Vegas, Nevada. 


SPERBER, Laurie 


See Legend Numismatics. 


SPINK, David J. 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1950s-1979) 


The Man and the Dollar 

From the 1930s onward, David J. Spink was a principal of the firm of 
Spink & Son, Ltd., of King Street, St. James, London. The company adver- 
tised that it had been founded in 1766 (10 years before the American Revo- 
lution!), thus making it the longest established rare coin dealer in the world. 

In 1962 David J. Spink announced the existence of the long-forgot- 
ten, long-lost set of Proof coins (including a Class I 1804 dollar) that had 
been presented to the King of Siam in 1836. Its location since then was 
not delineated, but it was thought that it may have been brought to En- 
gland by Anna Leonowens (see information in Appendix I). Somehow, 
David Spink bought the set personally, and when it was sold for a record 
amount, the firm’s employees are said to have received no benefit, which 
caused some dissatisfaction among the staff. 

This was not David Spink’s first encounter with an “1804” dollar, 
although it may have been his first association with an authentic one. In 
January 1940, he had written to The Numismatist to inform collectors 
that certain dollars of “1804” and “1805” that had been offered else- 
where as authentic were, in fact, altered from dollars dated 1801 and 
1803 respectively. These particular dollars were later described in March 
1944 in the same publication, under title of “False Rarities,” by Farran 
Zerbe.’ They passed into the ownership of New York dealer Louis S. 
Werner, who sold them to A.J. Ostheimer III, possibly not disclosing 
what he knew about the Spink and Zerbe findings* and stating, in ef- 
fect, to Ostheimer: “They look good to me, but why don’t you have 
them checked?” Silver dollar expert Milferd H. Bolender was enlisted in 
the project, and furnished a statement of authenticity. Later, their fake 
nature was re-exposed, Ostheimer seems to have become disillusioned 
that the foundations of numismatics should be so insecure, and he be- 
gan to lose interest. In actuality, if he had realized that Bolender had 
little technical knowledge of silver dollars or the processes by which they 
were minted (although in 1950 he created a very nice book describing 
varieties he had seen), and had consulted others, the entire situation 
could have been avoided.” 


The Firm 
Regarding Spink & Son in London, for the first 200 years of its exist- 
ence, it sold coins over the counter and by price lists, most notably through 
the magazine, The Numismatic Chronicle. Then, in October 1980, The 
Numismatist printed an advertisement stating this: 





' Conversation with the author, April 21, 1999. Also, Coin World, April 26, 1999. 


? Actually, the “1804” had been altered from an 1802/1, later (1950) catalogued as Bolender-4, and the “1805” had been altered from an 1803 B-6, but the thrust of Spink’s comment 


was correct: both the “1804” and “1805” dollars were fakes. 


> Don Taxay, Counterfeit, Mis-Struck, and Unofficial U.S. Coins, pp. 155 ff., discusses these 1804 and 1805 issues, noting that they had been published in The Numismatist, October 1939, 
via a letter from Samuel Friedenberg, who had seen them at the British Museum, where they had been sent for examination. Later, they went to Spink & Son, London, then to a Miss M.A. 
Dunne of Brooklyn, who sent them for inspection to B.G. Johnson, the latter finding them to be alterations. Farran Zerbe bought them as alterations, paying $50 for the pair. 


* Taxay, p. 160: “In 1951 Werner let it be known that he owned an original 1805 dollar...” 


> See footnote under the Lester Merkin biography for additional information. 
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“October 11, 1978 was a bad day for some auctioneers.” This “was 
the day that Spink ran their first ever coin auction. And what an out- 
standing success it was, totaling 264,000 British pounds.” 

In 1980, Robert S. Archer established a New York City office for Spink 
& Son, Ltd. In 1982, through the facilitation of Lester Merkin, Spink 
auctioned the collection of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Later, the 
New York branch closed. 

In the 1990s, Spink & Son, Ltd., was purchased by the London art 
auction house of Christie's, which by that time had branches in many 
cities, including New York. A coin office was reopened in New York 
under the name of Spink America, with James Lamb as the numis- 
matic expert and director. By 1998, Lamb had departed to become an 
independent consultant, and coin experts on the staff were listed as 
Daniel Trout (United States coins and currency) and Thomas Tesoriero 
(ancient and foreign coins). 


STACK’S 


1804 $1 No. 3 (1989) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1985) 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1970, 1974, 1993) 
1804 $1 No. 11 (1984, 1989) 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1960, 1963) 


Activities Over the Years 

Stack’s is the trade style commenced by the partnership of Morton 
and Joseph Stack, who set up a coin store in New York City in the mid- 
1930s, the firm having been founded in 1933." A sister, Shirley Stack, was 
also involved. In later years, the business was assumed by sons Benjamin 
and Norman Stack, who joined the firm in 1945, and Harvey Stack, who 
at the age of 19 joined in 1947. 

In 1936 Stack’s was the distributor for the Arkansas-Robinson com- 
memorative half dollars. In 1937, Joseph Stack announced the entire is- 
sue of 25,000 had been absorbed by buyers. In late 1937 the company 
moved to new and larger premises, one of several relocations that would 
be made in the city over the years. The premises became a gathering spot 
for local collectors, who were invited to use books in the company’s refer- 
ence library. In 1942 they were the intermediaries for the J.H. Clapp 
Collection sold intact to Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. From 1943 to 1947, the 
highly acclaimed Numismatic Review was published as a forum for articles 
on various subjects, mostly by outside contributors. 

In September 1953, it was announced in The Numismatist that a 
move had been made to 123 West 57th Street, New York City, a loca- 
tion they were to occupy for decades thereafter. The advertisement 
was signed by Harvey Stack and Norman Stack, sons of the firm's 
founders, Joseph B. and Morton. Conspicuously absent was Benjamin 
Stack. An explanation was found on a separate notice on another page: 
“Important Announcement: By mutual agreement and with friendly 
feelings, I have disassociated my connection with the firm of Stack’s 
and, hereafter, I will operate under the name of Imperial Coin Com- 
pany on a full time basis. Your inquiries for buying and selling coins 
are solicited and will receive prompt attention.” After operating the 
Imperial Coin Company in New York City and later in Las Vegas, 
Benjamin later rejoined the New York firm. 

In 1982 the firm of Stack’s was awarded the Medal of Merit given by 
the American Numismatic Association. Harvey Stack has been active in 
the Professional Numismatists Guild (serving a term as president), the 
Industry Council for Tangible Assets, and other activities, including the 
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suppression of counterfeiting and, recently, the encouragement of the 
new Washington quarter dollars with the “state” reverses. 

Associated with Stack’s is the company of Coin Galleries, specializing 
mainly in foreign and ancient coinage, for a long time under the direc- 
tion of James C. Risk. Coin Galleries issues its own catalogues, prima- 
rily mail bid sales. 


Auction Sales 

On October 18-19, 1935, Stack’s conducted their first auction sale, 
inaugurating a series of several hundred sales which eventually included 
many important collections and individual rarities. Sales for the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association were held on several occasions, the first two 
in 1939 and 1940. Joseph Stack usually took charge of the auctions, while 
his brother Morton tended the store. 

In 1989 the firm advertised that by that time it had conducted over 
375 auctions and over 65 mail bid sales, numbers that have increased 
since that time. Among the more prominent were those bearing such 
names as Bell, Flanagan, Davis-Graves, Anderson-Dupont, Holmes, 
Fairbanks, Wolfson, Empire, Bolt, Robinson, Bareford, Roper, Picker, 
Oechsner, Carter, James A. Stack (no kin), and Starr. Along the way 
many rarities have been included, among which have been the 1804 
dollars listed above. The King of Siam presentation set (containing a 
Class I 1804 dollar) was handled by private treaty. 

While the preceding auctions were well known, on the other end of 
the spectrum is a sale held on December 20, 1947. Stack’s conducted a 
sale of 1,430 lots via a 41-page catalogue featuring a consignment from 
“J.R.” of Pennsylvania. The auction was held at S.J. Kabealo’s coin shop 
in Pasadena, California. Apparently, relatively few catalogues were dis- 
tributed, making this the rarity for those who hope to acquire a long run 
or full set of past issues. 

From 1979 to 1990 Stack’s was a participant in the so-called Apos- 
trophe Auctions, the name for summer sales of 2,000 lots each called 
Auction 79, Auction *80, etc. In 1999, Harvey Stack and his two 
adult children, Susan and Lawrence, are the principals. A fine staff 
and consultants are on hand for research and cataloguing, includ- 
ing, for the United States series, David T. Alexander, John Burnham, 
Robert Rubel, and Michael J. Hodder (independent consultant), 


among others. 


STICKNEY, Matthew A. 
1804 $1 No. 2 (1843-1894; in estate until 1907) 


An account of Stickney’s life is given in Chapter 14. 


SULTAN OF MUSCAT 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1835-1856) 


The Sultan of Muscat, a.k.a. Seyyid Said-bin-Sultan, is discussed 
at length in the present book, including a general biography (Chapter 
7), visits with Edmund Roberts and the receipt of an 1804 silver dol- 
lar on October 1, 1835 (Chapter 9 and Chapter 11), and the Sultan's 
later life (Chapter 13). 

The Sultan of Muscat died in 1856. It is not known whether he re- 
tained the 1804 dollar in the later part of his life, but the author considers 
it likely that he did. The Sultan's sons, who inherited much of his prop- 
erty, did not have either the diplomatic or commercial success of their 
father, and perhaps one of them disposed of the 1804 dollar. 








| E.g,, Stack’s advertisement, “We've been in the coin business since 1933,” in Maine Antique Digest, August 1997, p. 39-B. 
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SUPERIOR GALLERIES 


(Ira, Larry, and Mark Goldberg) 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1990, 1993) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1993, 1994) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1979, 1985) 


Superior Stamp & Coin Company, Inc., later using the style of 
Superior Galleries, was founded by the Goldberg family in Los Ange- 
les in 1930. The firm became especially prominent on the auction 
scene in 1971 with Part I of the Gilhousen Collection (see below). A 
subsequent Gilhousen offering in 1973 included many important sil- 
ver dollars from the Alfred J. Ostheimer III Collection. Although 
Ostheimer never owned an authentic 1804 dollar, he did possess a 
clever forgery. Certain of his silver dollars were sold by Lester Merkin 
(see biography). Ira Goldberg, president of Superior Stamp & Coin 
Co., Inc., told of the collection as follows:' 

“T will try to shed some light on the Gilhousen silver dollars that 
we sold from 1973 to 1975. Actually, these coins were acquired di- 
rectly from Mr. Ostheimer in Hawaii by my cousin, Larry Goldberg. 
He acquired all of the silver dollars that were not sold through Lester 
Merkin in 1968. I believe this transaction took place in 1972. The 
Ostheimer dollars were then sold to one of our clients, a member of 
the Huntington family, from whom we took the name Gilhousen (he 
was a Gilhousen descendant). Gilhousen was a pseudonym that we 
used for these silver dollars as well as for the Gilhousen Collection 
Part I in 1971. This was our first major coin sale.” (The Huntington 
relative was Edwards Metcalf, of San Marino, CA.) 

In August 1975, Superior held the ANA Convention sale, which 
set a record as the largest grossing numismatic auction ever held, with 
bids totaling over $3,375,000. Many of the sessions lasted seven to 
eight hours with over 800 floor bidders and 1,000 registered bidders 
overall. From 1979 to 1990 Superior was a participant in the Apostro- 
phe Auctions, the name for summer sales of 2,000 lots each called 
Auction ’79, Auction ’80, etc. 

In August 1983 the Superior Stamp & Coin Company was planning 
for the Olympic games to be held in that city the following year: “Our 
Wilshire Boulevard storefront is on the main thoroughfare for traveling 
to most every major Olympic event. Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
will pass by us each day and many will stop in to buy—sell—trade and 
just become acquainted with Superior....” 

In 1992, Superior was owned by Ira and Lawrence Goldberg in 
partnership with Bruce McNall, McNall being especially well known 
in the sports world as the owner of the Los Angeles Kings hockey 
team. Bruce McNall founded his business empire with his rare coin 
firm, Numismatic Fine Arts. By that time, Mark Goldberg, earlier a 
partner, had sold his interest. Difficulties (unrelated to Superior) arose 
with Bruce McNall in the mid-1990s, forcing a reorganization of the 
firm. Subsequently, Steven C. Markoff and Mark Goldberg acquired 
certain assets of the company and formed a new enterprise known as 
Superior Stamp & Coin, an A-Mark Company (Steven C. Markoff 
had traded as A-Mark for many years). 

In June 1998, Ira M. Goldberg and Lawrence S. (“Larry”) Goldberg, 
who had been with Superior for 35 years, formed a new firm, Larry & Ira 
Goldberg, Coins & Collectibles, of Las Vegas, Nevada. In 1999 they relo- 
cated to Beverly Hills, where they were busily engaged in servicing the 
needs of clients and conducting auction sales. The company specializes in 
coins, antiquities, manuscripts, and sports collectibles. 


TEN EYCK, James 
1804 $1 No. 13 (1888-1910, estate until 1922) 


James Ten Eyck was born in Albany, New York, on February 16, 1840. 
He began collecting as a young man, but in 1865 sold his cabinet. He 
then began collecting all over again, as numismatists often do. He was 
educated at the Albany Academy later attending Burlington College in 
New Jersey. Returning to Albany he worked in the Auditing Department 
of the New York Central Railroad. In September 1857 he was hired by 
Bacon & Stickney, merchants in the coffee and spice trade, and became a 
partner in the firm on March 1, 1865, continuing with the company for 
53 years, until his death. He served in other capacities including as presi- 
dent of the Albany Institute of Historical and Arts Society, president of 
the Home Savings and Bank, director of the New York State National 
Bank, trustee of the Union Trust Company, and more. 

Ten Eyck died in Albany on July 28, 1910. His coins remained in his 
estate for over 10 years, then were consigned to B. Max Mehl. The cabi- 
net included many rarities. 

In his catalogue of Ten Eyck’s collection, Mehl commented: 

“He always showed a great interest in the work of other collectors, 
particularly the younger ones who like himself were deeply interested in 
numismatics, and it is gratifying now to know that an opportunity is 
offered them to take from his collection valuable specimens and add 
them to their own. Mr. Ten Eyck’s numismatic interest did not extend 
to mintmarks or die varieties. He was interested only in completing the 
collection to represent the coinage of the United States from its earliest 
colonial period. How well he succeeded can best be attested by the nu- 
merous great rarities in the collection.” 


TUCKER, Warren 
See World Wide Coin Investments, Ltd. 


UNIGOLD 
See listing for Sayah, Iraj. 


UNTERMAN, Elvin I. 
1804 $1 No. 3 (1979-1989) 


Elvin I. Unterman, of Garrison, New York, was the purchaser in Au- 
gust 1979 of the King of Siam presentation set (including the 1804 $1 
mentioned above). The agent was Lester Merkin, who was acting on be- 
half of the owner, David J. Spink. In 1983 Unterman lent the set to the 
Numismatic Department of the Museum of American History, Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, DC. 


WATTERS, CHARLES A. 
1804 $1 No. 4 (1867-1917) 


Charles A. Watters, a numismatist of Liverpool, England, owned an 
1804 Class I dollar as early as 1867, as reflected in private correspon- 
dence. By 1879 his possession of it was known in the United States. 

The following letters from C.A, Watters to American numismatic 
scholar and collector Jeremiah Colburn are self-explanatory and provide a 
time frame for his acquisition of the 1804 dollar:* 





' Information concerning the Ostheimer coins is from Ira Goldberg, cousin of Larry. Letter to the author, November 24, 1992. 


* Letters owned by Edward S. Sadowski in 1999; copies supplied to author. 
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Charles A. Watters 
Greenholme, Maghull 
Liverpool, 4th April 1879 


[to Jeremiah Colburn Esq. ] 

18 Somerset St. 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to own receipt of your post cards of 19th & 20th March, also 
packet of proceedings for which on behalf of the Society I beg to thank 
you and enclose herewith official acknowledgment— 

The dollar of 1804 in my collection was bought by me about twelve 
years ago, but I cannot remember where or from whom I bought it,—Mr. 
Mason of Philadelphia saw it in July last, he took a rubbing of it & prom- 
ised to write me respecting it, he however has not as yet done so—I en- 
close a rubbing & should be glad to have your opinion about it— 

Yours truly 

C.A. Watters 


Charles A. Watters 
Greenholme, Maghull 
Liverpool 27 June 79 


[to Jeremiah Colburn Esq. ] 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your favor of 14th inst. and am obliged for the 
trouble you have taken respecting the dollar of 1804. 

As to its history I know nothing. I bought it about the years 1867 or 
1868 but cannot say where or from whom with any certainty- about that 
period I obtained a small collection of American Silver coins in London 
and it may have been amongst them. 

What is your own opinion respecting it, does the inscription on the 
edge correspond with Mr. Parmelee’s dollar? 

Yours respectfully, 

C.A. Watters 


Biographical notes (extract from Bowers, American Numismatics Be- 
fore the Civil War, 1760-1860, published in 1998): 

Born in Boston on January 12, 1815,' ata young age Jeremiah Colburn 
became a clerk in the hat store of Seth J. Thomas, and in 1840 took over his 
business at 60 Washington Street. On April 30, 1846, he married Eliza Ann 
Blackman of Dorchester, MA. The couple had one child who died in in- 
fancy. On March 8, 1852, he was appointed by President Franklin Pierce to 
be the U.S. appraiser in the Custom House for the Port of Boston, a posi- 
tion which he filled until June 1860, after which he spent most of his time 
in antiquarian and literary endeavors. Occasionally, to avoid the use of his 
name in print, he was referred to as the “Custom House collector” or some 
other term relating to his employment. On November 4, 1857, Colburn 
became a member of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, and 
was very active in the Society for years thereafter, to 1889. 

From the 1850s through the 1880s, Colburn was an éminence grise, 
lending, usually without credit, assistance to dealers, collectors, and au- 
thors, Without a doubt, he should be honored as one of the most knowl- 
edgeable individuals in the history of American numismatics. From time 
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to time he advertised as a coin dealer at 17 Bromfield Street, Boston, in 
1870, and as a dealer in coin publications at 18 Somerset Street in the 
same city, 1877 and other later years. 

Emmanuel J. Attinelli remembered the numismatist:2 

“Jeremiah Colburn is a native of Massachusetts, where he was born 
on the 12th of January 1815, the only year since the establishment of the 
U.S. Mint in which no “cents” were coined. Mr. Colburn began the col- 
lection of coins at the age of fifteen and is still not only a collector, but a 
numismatic student. Many of the articles on American coins and coinage 
under the head of ‘Notes and Queries’ in the N.Y. Historical Magazine, 
during the year 1857 and since, were the contributions of Colburn, 

“In 1860 he was one of the founders of the Boston Numismatic Soci- 
ety, of which body he became vice-president and subsequently the presi- 
dent. In 1871, he assumed with some other numismatic friends, the pub- 
lication of the American Journal of Numismatics, which was thus trans- 
ferred from New York to Boston. Besides the honors, which have so de- 
servedly been conferred by numismatists, Mr. Colburn was also in 1869 
made the recipient of the degree of A.M. from Williams College. May 
many years be yet spared to him, in which to throw light upon the uncer- 
tain origins of some of the early coins and tokens of our native country.” 

Part of his collection was purchased en bloc and auctioned by W. Elliot 
Woodward, April 28 to May 1, 1863. A larger sale of Colburn material 
was held by the same auctioneer, October 20-24, 1863. Colburn’s name 
also appeared on Woodward's catalogue of December 19, 1865. 

Years later on January 21-22, 1889, Woodward described Lot 1120 as 
follows: “Coin cabinet of Jeremiah Colburn. Elegantly made; built by 
Hancock of Boston, celebrated as the best cabinet maker in the state. 
Mahogany, with massive silver-plated handles. Contains 30 drawers lined 
with black velvet, one of which is missing; each 11 x 9 x 3/8 in. deep. The 
inside of the drop door is covered with black morocco, gilt. Size 23'/2 x 
23'/2x 15.” (Realized $30) 

Colburn died on December 20, 1891. 


Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., rare coin dealer of Philadelphia (later, Bos- 
ton, and, still later, Philadelphia again), published several different periodicals 
over the years. His columns are laden with personal opinions, invectives, com- 
pliments, news, and other items (see Mason biographical notes below). From 
time to time he mentioned directly or in passing the 1804 dollar owned by 
C.A. Watters, consistently misspelling his name as “Walters.”’ Examples: 


* Masoni Coin Collectors’ Herald, September 1879: 


Liverpool, England, June 25th, 1879 

Mr. E. Mason, Jr.: 

Dear Sir: 

I am much obliged to you for the rubbing of the genuine 1804 dollar. 
Ir is slightly different to mine, the stars on yours being much larger, per- 
haps the rubbing having been touched up may account for this difference. 
I may be mistaken, but I thought you told me when in Liverpool, that the 
star to the right on the genuine dollar touched the Y in LIBERTY.* Your 
relic of the Confederacy is most interesting; | hope you may succeed in 
getting your price for it, $800 seems a long price.’ 

Should you desire it, I shall be glad to propose your re-election as a 


corresponding member of our Society. 








| His father was Calvin Colburn, a native of Leominster, MA; his mother was the former Caroline Sibyl Lakin, born in Groton, MA, May 30, 1 


Groton April 20, 1800. 
2 Attinelli, Numisgraphics, 1876, p. 31-32. 


i i i i : ; i o ten criticize - i rl icals iss + y 
3 Mason, whose publications have many spelling errors in them (Few Smith instead of the surname Fewsmith, etc.) often criticized the errors in periodicals issued by 


4 Apparently, Mason sent a rubbing of a fake 1804 dollar! 


5 Mason had acquired a specimen of the 1861 Confederate States of America pattern half dollar (one of four struck) and was ende 


785; the couple was married at 


others. 


avoring to sell it. He also acquired the original reverse die. 
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I do not intend, at present, parting with my 1804 dollar; not having 
heard from you I answered an inquiry from J.W. Colburn respecting it, at 
the same time sending him a rubbing of it. Hoping to see you when next 
in Liverpool, I remain, yours truly, 

C.A. WATTERS. 

By the by, I may mention that I have had several letters from America 
respecting this dollar, and an offer of $200 for it, I however declined it, 
having no desire to part with it at present. C.A.W. 


* Masons Coin Collectors’ Herald, September, 1879, same issue as pre- 
ceding, an “open note” to Watters: 


C.A. Walters, Liverpool—Regret you were out of town during our 
visit to L, Shall be in England in October. 


* Masons Coin Collectors’ Herald, December, 1879 (excerpted): 


On the 19th of June, we sailed from New York by the steamer Pennsyl- 
vania of the State Line, bound for Glasgow, Scotland.... From Edinboro’ 
we proceeded to Liverpool, where we met for the fourth time the social 
members of the Liverpool Numismatic Society, and passed many pleasant 
moments among the dealers, picking up here and there a gem or two in 
the coin line. 

One of the objects of this visit to Europe was to examine an 1804 
U.S. dollar, and if genuine purchase the same, but the owner was absent 
from the city, and the dollar remains an English piece of property. 


¢ “A Numismatic Trip to Europe,” by E. Locke Mason., Masons Monthly 
Illustrated Coin Collectors Magazine, May, 1885 [this being six years after 
the preceding commentary]: 


While at the dock in Liverpool, we could not avoid the crowds of 
loungers that congregate around the passengers’ luggage, and watch the 
custom-house officers overhaul the same, in search principally for cigars 
and tobacco. In a short time the luggage is marked with mysterious ini- 
tials, and we are allowed to pass to our various destinations. We have just 
learned that our steamer arrived ahead of the Bavaria, and that the latter 
steamer is at Queenstown. A “hansum,” with a driver overhead, perched 
high up on the tilting, two-wheel vehicle, conveyed us to the Adelphi 
Hotel for one shilling; and a bath and shave, the latter costing just two 
pence (four cents), fixed us out for a stroll in search of coins and curiosi- 
ties. The city of Liverpool, though afflicted largely with slums, and drunk- 
ards of both sexes, presented some beautiful stores, residences, and fine 
streets. We noticed that the street-cars, or “tramway busses,” each had 
three horses abreast, and were double-deckers, having as many passengers 
on top as could possibly be seated inside. The cost was two pence on top, 
and three pence inside, on all lines we used in our street-car rides. 

Beggars and petty street-dealers are innumerable in the thickly-settled 
business portion of the city, and near the docks. Pawnbrokers are as plenty 
as bar rooms: the strawberries sold at the corners are deliciously sweet, and 
as large as crab-apples; and these latter, in a measure, offset the deleterious 
influences of the former: for we prefer the berries to the rum. But the pawn- 
brokers deal in coins and curios, hence we consider them a necessary evil! 

A few steps up from the hotel, on Renshaw Street, we find Gibson and 
Brown. Two well-known and highly respected coin dealers; and we soon 
become possessed of some beautiful American colonial coins, uncirculated 
Washington cents, and proof English tokens. At Gibson's handsome and 
well-filled store, we see many thousands of coins, and bric-a-brac of all 
sorts, but learn that another American collector has preceded us just two 
weeks, in the interest of J. W. Haseltine, the well-known coin dealer, and has 
purchased some choice American coins, notably an uncirculated 1795 thick 
planchet, letter-edge cent, worth a hundred dollars, for eight dollars. He 


also purchased a 1795 letter-edge half cent, uncirculated, for one dollar, 
worth fifteen dollars; 1796 and 1797 half dimes, for two dollars each, worth 
twenty dollars each. This was a discovery indeed! What if the “early bird” 
catches every numismatic gem before we arrive at Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, London, and other cities and towns that we intend to visit! 
Hastily leaving Gibson's shop, we proceed to friend Brown's, an old-estab- 
lished coin depot, where the proprietor enjoys the ownership of a fine set of 
American cents, half cents, and some choice American colonial coins, med- 
als, etc. Brown had corresponded with us; and we enjoyed his numismatic 
reminiscences hugely, and obtained many hints as to where America gems 
could be found, not omitting a United-States 1804 dollar. We purchased 
from Mr. Brown some fine American cents, Washington, and a few New 
Jersey pieces, and then started in hot haste to examine, and possibly pur- 
chase, a genuine 1804 dollar. 


* Mason was never able to consummate a transaction with Charles A. 
Watters, nor, so far as is known, did he ever handle at direct sale or auc- 
tion a genuine example of the 1804 dollar. 

Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr., seems to have entered the coin trade in 
the late 1850s. By 1860 he had a coin shop in Philadelphia. He became 
known as a “spoiler.” Ifa deal or situation did not come his way, he lost no 
time criticizing others who had been benefited. He was quick to criticize 
others for faults which he had, often to a greater extent than those he 
attacked. Certain of his competitors tired of this nonsense and fought 
back. Others ignored a man they considered to be a buffoon. 

Beginning in the late 1860s, Mason took umbrage with the fact that 
the American Journal of Numismatics essentially ignored his publications 
(apparently finding them unworthy of comment). During the same era he 
engaged in a bitter feud with Edward D. Cogan, a Philadelphia dealer 
who moved to New York City in 1865, and who was respected as a lead- 
ing auctioneer and expert. First, Mason cast himself in the role of a nu- 
mismatic know-it-all, and praised Cogan’s catalogues. However, Cogan 
took no serious notice of what seemed to be obsequious prattle. Next, 
Mason severely criticized Cogan’s cataloguing style. Angered, Cogan pub- 
lished several tirades against Mason. 

In another instance, Mason published a severe criticism of long-estab- 
lished Boston dealer Henry Cook, accusing him of various sins, one of 
which was being in two businesses at once; Cook was a shoe cobbler and 
retailer in addition to being a coin dealer. However, Mason himself en- 
gaged in multiple businesses, including real estate and stamp dealing in 
addition to numismatics. 

A sample commentary appeared in Masons Coin & Stamp Collectors 
Magazine, November, 1869. Alfred S. Robinson's recent sale was trashed, 
while Mason's own sale was praised: 

“Since our last issue we have two coin sales to chronicle—one made 
under the auspices and mis-management of a Mr. Robinson, of Connecti- 
cut, which took place October 15, at the sales rooms of Bangs, Merwin & 
Co. The catalogue of this sale was an outrageous infringement on good 
numismatic taste, and reflects great dis-credit upon the author, Mr. R. 
The coins were as a whole as poor a congregation of trash as we remember 
to have seen offered at public sale. We pity the buyers of the pieces in the 
Robinson sale, and we trust they will control their feelings, when compar- 
ing the coins purchased with the catalogued description of the same. The 
other coin sale was under the auspices of the publishers of this journal, 
and was a success, realizing nearly $2000. The following are some of the 
principal pieces, with the prices at which they were knocked down: 
Woodgate & Co.'s liquor dealers’ card brought $5 50; Isle of Man penny, 
$2 12; Barbados penny, $2 25; U.S. half eagle of 1821, $12 50.” 

In January 1870, in the American Stamp Mercury and Numismatist, F. 
Trifet published an article which noted, in part: 
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“We shall now proceed to expose the ignorance of this Mason (no, he is 
not a Mason, but a numismatic hod-carrier, if we may be allowed to coin an 
expression), and show that while he presumes to sit in judgment on things 
numismatic he is himself ignorant of the simplest rules and usages of the 
science. We shall call only himself to witness against himself{— out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee.’ While convicting him of ignorance in the 
science of numismatology, we shall also take occasion to show up some of 
his amusingly—stupid blunders in orthography and syntax. On page 1 of 
the first number of vol. 1 of his magazine, in the second paragraph, Mr. 
Mason calls the Sommer Islands Shilling the ‘Summer Island Shilling.’ In 
the fifth paragraph of the same article he says of New England coins, ‘al- 
though very rare, [they] are frequently found in good condition.’ Here, in 
one simple sentence, are to be found as many absurdities as the celebrated 
Roche was guilty of when he said ‘I am writing this with a pistol in each 
hand, and my sword between my teeth.’ In the same article, in the sixth 
paragraph, he further says “The Pine Tree money bears in appearance a slight 
resemblance to the ancient Roman silver coins.’ This is certainly ‘rare’ in- 
formation, when we remember that the only resemblance between the coins 
in question is in the color of the metal of which they are made. Truly, a most 
profound person, this Mason—a worthy guide—a great man! ...” 

Further from the American Stamp Mercury and Numismatist: 

“One is at a loss which to admire the most—Mason’s consummate as- 
surance, or his excessive ignorance of both subject and syntax. But, great a 
man as Mason evidently considers himself to be, his peacock pride is some- 
times hurt by the criticism of unfeeling men upon his ungainly tracks in the 
(to him) muddled mazes of orthography. A correspondent of the New York 
American Journal of Numismatics, over the signature of C [probably Charles 
Chaplin, a highly respected Boston area numismatist], has taken him to 
task for bad spelling. Mason whines that the ‘proof-reader’ is ‘the proper 
person to blame for errors of any kind occurring in printed matter.’ Alas! 
Poor proofreader, if you have to shoulder all errors made by Mason, we pity 
you. In vol. 3, No. 4, page 37, Mason makes his melancholy lament. But 
the richest part of the affair is that in this very article we find several typo- 
graphical blunders. The word infallible is spelled ‘infallable’; heinous is spelled 
‘henious’; and both these errors occur in one short sentence.” 

Mason was a poor loser, and when a hoped-for collection or consign- 
ment went to another dealer, he often complained. A case is provided by 
Charles Clay, M.D., of Manchester, England. Mason visited Clay in 
Manchester and also corresponded with him, often printing what seem to 
be personal notes for all to see in his magazine. The Clay collection went 
to William H. Strobridge, who sold the coins in December 1871 at the 
auction rooms of George A. Leavitt & Co., New York City. However, 
before the sale Strobridge and other numismatists were treated to a sour- 
grapes commentary by Mason published in November. Mason had seen 
the Clay coins on October 6, 1871, in New York City, by which time the 
sale date had not been set. In Mason's words: 

“All our efforts to obtain information of time and particulars have 
been unavailing. Dr. Clay will discover that our offer, at his house, in 
Manchester, England, of six thousand five hundred dollars in gold for his 
collection, in May last, was a fair, square price, and we predict that the 
sale will not realize much over this sale in greenbacks and the doctor will 
have a fearful array of expenses to liquidate.” 

In January 1872, after the sale was over, Mason still could not “let 
go,” but fired more potshots in Masons Coin Collectors’ Magazine: 

“The catalogue of Dr. Clay’s collection of coins, medals, etc., pre- 
pared by [Clay] and revised by W.H. Strobridge, Brooklyn, N.Y., with a 
view of making a sale...is one of the most peculiar books ever presented to 
the numismatic public. This we believe to be the only catalogue of coins 
in which the uniform and simple system of arranging the pieces according 
to denomination has been ignored, and the confusing, inconvenient style 
of ‘mixing things adopted.” 


Mason said that half cents and cents were mixed together in a manner 
“that bidders at the sale were frequently led into the error of bidding upon 
a half cent when the cent was the object of their thoughts and competi- 
tion.” Mason complained that three different silver dollars —180 1, 1802, 
and 1803—were all put into one lot. Some errors were characterized by 
“overdescription, while others consist of typographical blunders...” 

Many coins were overgraded, Mason advised his readers. Further, there 
were many counterfeits among the colonials, Mason stated, after which 
he criticized many descriptions lot by lot. In a separate article he reviewed 
the sale, stating that Strobridge and Woodward were in the front row, and 
that the room had a first class audience throughout. Mason stated that 
Clay would realize about $5,000 in currency, as opposed to the $6,500 in 
gold Mason had offered for the collection earlier in the year. He com- 
mented, generously, that if Woodward had held the sale, it would have 
brought $8,000 to $10,000. 

In February 1872 in his magazine, Mason printed a listing of several 
dozen lots that had been incorrectly listed in the prices of the sale; these 
were errors that he had found in a list published by the New England 
Numismatic Society. 

Similar to the exchanges with Cogan, it was not unusual for Mason to 
praise a dealer or comment favorably on a situation in one issue of his 
magazine, then trounce the same subject later. Perhaps a psychologist might 
have said that he needed affection that he never received. Somehow, life 
seemed to always fall short of Mason's expectations. 

Mason died in 1902. His passing was little noted by the numis- 
matic community. In the 1990s Charles E. Davis, numismatic book- 
seller, reprinted in three volumes the series of Mason's magazines, thus 
making their contents easily available to a new generation of collec- 
tors and researchers. 


* Watters enjoyed his cabinet and his prize dollar for years afterward. 
The British coins in his collection were auctioned by Glendining & Co., 
London, May 21-25, 1917, followed by the “Second Portion of the Col- 
lection of Manx, Colonial, American and Ancient Coins, Tokens, and 
Medals,” June 14-15, 1917. 

Coins and medals of the United States were auctioned on June 15. 
Among the highlights were the following (realizations in pounds / shil- 
lings / pence (abbreviated d.), a pound sterling being worth about $4.80 
U.S. funds at the time: 

Lot 197: New England Shilling. “Fine and rare. From the collection 
of Dr. Philip Nelson.” Realized £9/0s/0d. 

Lot 205: Baltimore sixpence, MVLTIPLICAMINI. “Fine and rare. 
From the Nelson Collection.” £4/17s/6d. 

Lot 206: “Baltimore penny, Poor condition, has been tooled [with 
initials A.F.]” plus a James II plantation piece, Good; plus a Carolina half- 
penny, Poor. £2/8s/0d. 

Lot 224: Wass, Molitor & Co. California gold $50, round. “Very Fine 
for the piece, extremely rare.” £88/0s/0d. 

Lot 227: Dollar, 1804, excessively rare, in perfect condition, con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens known. See plate. Shows the same 
slight flaw in die at the top of the letters in Liberty as the Parmelee 
specimen. £330/0s/0d. 

Lot 228: Dollar, 1826. Liberty Seated. C. GOBRECHT F. on base. 
“Fine and rare.” £2/10s/0d. 

In addition to the foregoing, many other scarce items were offered, 
including what seem to have been some pieces originally included in the 
1834 presentation set, namely: 1834 Proof half dime (part of Lot 254), 
1834 Proof quarter (part of Lot 246), and an 1834 Proof half dollar (part 
of Lot 240). Many copper coins were offered in mixed lots, often with 
sparse descriptions, and the 1834 Proof half cent and cent could have 


been included among them. 
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WEINGART, George 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1985-1989) 


George Weingart is remembered as co-owner for several years of the 
1804 Class I dollar noted above. 


WETMORE, William Boerum, Major 
1804 $1 No. 8 (1878-1906) 


Wetmore, who died in 1919, had a career which included attending 
West Point 1867-1872, and serving in the Army (resigning December 1, 
1876) and in the New York Militia 1879-1882. In 1888 he was a delegate 
to the Democratic nominating convention. 

In their 1906 catalogue of his collection the Chapman brothers noted: 
“Major W.B. Wetmore is one of our oldest collectors, although not in 
age, in the United States, having been forming the following collection 
since about 1860, which we are commissioned to catalogue and sell at 
auction without reserves. 

“There are many very desirable coins here offered, notable the Grand 
Old King of American coins, The 1804 Dollar, a coin the possession of 
which has afforded Major Wetmore much pleasure for nearly 30 years. There 
are many other desirable coins in this sale, the gold being notably good. The 
1863 quarter eagle; the $3 of 1875 and 1876 are of extreme rarity...” 

The cover of the catalogue was imprinted “Collection of United States 
Coins, 1804 Dollar, Major W.B. Wetmore,” further underscoring the 


coin’s significance. 


WEYL, Adolph 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1884) 


Adolph Weyl’s catalogue of October 14, 1884, for a sale held in Ber- 
lin, included an 1804 dollar that seems to have been consigned, and also 
bought back, by the Chapman brothers. Weyl seems to have been a straw 
man in the arrangement. 


WHITE, Harlan 


(Old Coin Shop) 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1994) 


From the 1960s onward, Harlan White has operated the Old Coin 
Shop in San Diego, California. From time to time he has published buy- 
ing prices for certain series, such as for silver dollars in the active market 
of 1971. He has handled many rarities in different series, including the 
above 1804 dollar. In the 1990s his specialties have included $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000 United States notes, territorial and pioneer gold, 
United States coins, and Hawaiian coins. 


WILLIAMS, Charles M. 
1804 $1 No. 5 (1941-1949) 


A Quiet Collector in Cincinnati 
Charles M. Williams, a Cincinnati businessman born on August 12, 
1912, became attracted to numismatics in the 1930s at which time he was 
vice-president of the Western and Southern Insurance Company, following 
in the footsteps of his father, C.F. Williams, president of the company, who 


had collected for a long time. In the early 1940s Charles M. Williams made 
the acquaintance of Sol Kaplan, a stamp dealer who was just beginning to 
seriously branch out into rare coins. Meanwhile, Williams bought widely, 
including a secret package deal with B. Max Mehl by which he took home 
a number of coins including the 1822 $5 gold piece from B. Max Mehl’s 
Dunham sale before the sale took place.' Later, the numismatic world had 
no clue that when the 1822 $5 was “sold” in the Dunham event, it was 
already the property of someone else. 

Williams sought anonymity, and scarcely anyone except his friends 
knew of the extent of his collection. Throughout the 1940s, his prime 
supplier was Sol Kaplan in Cincinnati and the Numismatic Gallery in 
New York City (later, 1948, moving to California). 


The “Adolphe Menjou Collection” 

On June 15-17, 1950, the Numismatic Gallery sold the “Adolphe Menjou 
Collection.” Menjou, a film actor, had some coins, but not major rarities. 
The coins actually belonged to Williams. The event proved to be one of the 
more memorable sales of the era. Replete with many rarities in the silver 
and gold series including an 1885 trade dollar and $5 gold issues of the 
1810-1834 era, it was held at the Roy J. Goldenberg Auction Gallery just a 
few steps away from Numismatic Gallery headquarters on Wilshire Boule- 
vard. In addition, a mail bid section of the catalogue closed on June 20. The 
market, which had been in a slump for several years, had recovered, action 
was strong, and choice coins and rarities were in demand once again. 

On November 14, 1950, the Numismatic Gallery sold the Charles M. 
Williams cabinet of large cents and half cents under the title, “An Extraor- 
dinary Collection.” Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg were pledged to keep 
the actual ownership secret for a year, and not to reveal it even under the 
closest inquiry from a bidder or buyer. This agreement was followed, and 
no one knew that these copper coins were related to the following announce- 
ment which was printed the following January in The Numismatist: 

“One of the largest and most complete collections privately owned has 
just changed hands. Charles M. Williams, well-known insurance executive 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has made an outright sale of all his numismatic hold- 
ings including the famous Dexter 1804 silver dollar and the Dunham 1822 
half eagle. Purchased jointly by Sol Kaplan of Cincinnati and the Numis- 
matic Gallery of Beverly Hills, CA, the collection represents a value in ex- 
cess of one quarter of a million dollars. It is rich in territorial gold coins, 
featuring two varieties of the Cincinnati Mining and Trading Co. An un- 
listed bar by Moffat & Co. for $14.25 is another prize. There are about 40 
$50 ‘slugs’ of the various companies. A number of the rarities have already 
been sold, the 1804 dollar and 1822 half eagle among them. Sale of the 
1822 half eagle gives the Numismatic Gallery the unique distinction of 
having participated in the sale of the only two available specimens. In 1945 
they sold the Brand coin for $14,000. The Dunham piece brought a con- 
siderably higher price. Mr. Williams purchased it in the Dunham sale in 
1941 for $11,575 at which time he paid $4,250 for the Dexter dollar.” 

The Numismatic Gallery had sold the 1822 $5 and an 1875 $3 for 
$19,000 to B. Max Mehl, who sold the them to Amon Carter. The 1804 
dollar went back east and landed in the collection of Harold Bareford. 

On November 8, 1955, some remaining Williams Collection coins 
were auctioned by Abe Kosoff, who by that time was in business for him- 
self (in Encino, California). 


WOLFSON, Samuel 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1960-1963) 


Samuel Wolfson was born in Baltimore, but moved to Jacksonville, 
Florida, in 1912, where he spent his adult life. In 1932, after completing 








' Abe Kosoff Remembers, feature about Mehl. 
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school, he worked with his father Morris and a brother, Louis, in the 
founding of Southern Pipe and Supply Company, which soon achieved 
success in the marketplace. In 1939 he married Betty L. Markowitz. The 
couple had two daughters (Carol and Donna) and one son (Dennis). 

In April 1944, Samuel W. Wolfson enlisted in the Navy, subsequently 
serving for two years. He was honorably discharged in December 1946 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. Later, he was in the shipbuilding 
business with his four brothers, including in the Tampa Shipbuilding 
Corporation and the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. The latter at 
Camden, New Jersey, was considered to be the second largest such opera- 
tion in the United States. By the early 1960s Mr. Wolfson was the director 
of a number of large corporations and institutions, including in addition 
to the companies listed, the Tennessee Products and Chemical Company, 
Barnett National Bank (prominent in Florida), Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, and such philanthropies as the Northeast Florida Heart Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville University, the Baptist Memorial Hospital, and more. 

He became interested in coins in the 1950s while watching his son 
collect Lincoln “pennies.” Intrigued, the senior Wolfson went on to form 
a cabinet filled with many treasures, including an 1804 dollar, an 1884 
trade dollar, and other coins. His collection was auctioned in two parts 
by Stack’s, the gold in 1962 and the silver and minor (including the 
1804 dollar) in 1963. 


WOODWARD, W. Elliot 


1804 $1 No. 7 (1867) 
1804 $1 No. 12 (1888) 


Attinelli Honors Woodward 

Of all nineteenth century professional numismatists, W. Elliot Wood- 
ward, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, is one of the most remembered, most 
honored, most appreciated today.’ And, this was true a century ago as 
well. Historian Emmanuel J. Attinelli commented, in part: 

“W. Elliot Woodward...has made himself favorably and extensively 
known, not only to numismatists, but also to bibliophiles.... His ances- 
tors were on both sides English, and among the earliest settlers of Massa- 
chusetts; on his maternal side, were the Carys, who settled in Bridgewater, 
in 1634, while his paternal progenitors found a stopping place at 
Watertown, in 1635; therefore, Mr. Woodward may fairly entitle himself 
“a full-blooded Yankee.” Near his present residence is “Muddy Brook,” 
on which, with some evident pride, he points to an old tannery where his 
father and grandfather were employed at their trade. Though cosmopoli- 
tan in character, Mr. Woodward has considerable of the Bostonian weak- 
ness of believing that city to be “The Hub,’ and the dome on the Capitol 
to be the centre around which this world and the solar system revolves. 

“His earlier educational advantages were only those of the common 
school. Of an inquiring and observing turn of mind, he instinctually turned 
to the minerals, birds, flowers, and insects of his native hills. Gifted with 
an excellent memory, their names or localities once heard were seldom 
forgotten. Even now his house contains many of these objects of his early 
search; old and curious coins, and odd things, or rarities, rapidly accumu- 
lated under his search, prosecuted with an indomitable energy, industry, 
and perseverance, which is untiring. ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard,’ were 
never words addressed to him, for he is one of that restless busy kind, who 
scarcely ever think of rest.” 


Adams Honors Woodward 
Over a century later John Weston Adams’ master work, United States 
Numismatic Literature. Volume I. Nineteenth Century Auction Catalogues, 


would be published (by George F. Kolbe). Adams, widely known for his 


On To 
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connoisseurship in both coins and in numismatic books, studied the out- 
put of all of the leading dealers of the nineteenth century, among whom 
were John W. Haseltine, $. Hudson Chapman and Henry Chapman (the 
Chapman brothers), Edouard Frossard, Edward D. Cogan, William Har- 
vey Strobridge, the New York Coin and Stamp Co., J.W. Scott, and more, 
many of whom are sketched in the present (Bowers) text. Ref lecting on 
Woodward's shelf of 111 auction catalogues produced beginning in 1860 
and, especially, the content of those catalogues, Adams commented that 
they “stand above all others.” A remarkable tribute, this. 


His Early Life 

Born in Oxford, Maine, on November 29, 1825, the son of Caleb and 
Hannah Cary Woodward, William Elliot Woodward spent the early years 
of his life there. Quite possibly he was aware of the interesting minerals to 
be found in that district of the Pine Tree State, including a fabulous cache 
of tourmaline crystals that had been discovered by accident in the autumn 
of 1820 when two young men saw a sparkling reflection on the side of a 
hill known as Mount Mica in Paris, Maine. Even today, Oxford County, 
Maine, the site of Mount Mica and other finds, is known throughout the 
world of mineralogy for the interesting specimens to be found there. No 
matter, one way or another young Elliot's interest in minerals and fossils 
was piqued, and was soon extended to other hobbies as well. No doubt 
the cozy winter evenings in the Woodward home were replete with discus- 
sions of new finds and discoveries, with few limits on subject matter so 
long as it was interesting. 

In 1848—the same year he married Clarissa Eliza Ray—W. Elliot 
Woodward moved to Roxbury, Massachusetts. The union produced two 
children, Harlow Elliot Woodward, born in 1851, and Clarence Elliot 
Woodward, born in 1856, 

By 1852 he established an apothecary shop, the Eustis Street Phar- 
macy (name soon changed to the Mount Pleasant Apothecary Store), and 
for the rest of his life he was a druggist by profession. However, while 
compounding and selling pills and potions (and, as a sideline, trading in 
new and used clothing) may have helped pay his bills, his mind was in 
many other places. As if collecting fossils, minerals, Indian artifacts, and 
antique furniture did not keep him busy enough, he also worked on the 
restoration of old houses in and near Roxbury—all of this while earning a 
first-class reputation as a professional numismatist! All of these things 
blended together. For example, certain redundant hardware and architec- 
tural accoutrements from mansions he restored were offered in his auc- 
tion catalogues. Of particular importance was his purchase and conserva- 
tion of the mansion built circa 1741-1742 by Royal Governor William 
Shirley from oak and other material brought from England, a structure 
later known as the Governor Eustis estate. A room occupied in 1825 by a 
distinguished visitor was thereafter known as the Lafayette Chamber. A 
detailed account of Woodward's purchase (for the nominal sum of $410!) 
of the Eustis mansion is reprinted in the American Journal of Numismatics, 
October 1867. Relevant to Edmund Roberts (although he was not men- 
tioned), his wife's sister Caroline (namesake of one of Roberts daughters) 
owned the property earlier: “The property came into the hands of Gover- 
nor Eustis in 1819, remained in his possession until his death in 1825, 
and has since been the residence of his widow, until her death about a year 
since. Madam Eustis was a daughter of Governor Langdon of New Hamp- 
shire...” In the same decade Woodward was involved in the restoration 


of the Williams estate in Roxbury. 


Interest in Washington Items 
Meanwhile, Woodward also studied the life and times of George Wash- 
ington, and by the mid-1860s he was recognized as one of America’s lead- 
ing scholars in that field. Reflective of that interest, in 1865 he published 





! Much of the following is adapted from The McCoy Sale, by Q. David Bowers, 1997, a study of this Woodward auction; this study had its own set of contributors and credits. 
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Franklin B. Hough’s two-volume book set, Washingtoniana, or Memorial of 
the Death of George Washington, Giving an Account of the Funeral Honors 

Paid to His Memory with a List of Tracts Printed Upon the Occasion, and a 

Catalogue of Medals Commemorating the Event, which contained a small 

section by Woodward concerning Washington numismatic medals. In 

1865-1866 he published Henry Phillips collected works, Historical Sketches 

of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies, prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. First Series. Continental Paper Money. Historical Sketches 
of American Paper Currency. Second Series. 

All of these other interests and activities contributed to a wealth of 
knowledge seemingly not possessed by any of his numismatic dealer 
contemporaries. In an era when little printed information was available 
to collectors, and much of that was misleading, Woodward included 
much truly valuable commentary in his auction catalogues. When the 
American Journal of Numismatics was published beginning in May 1866, 
becoming the country’s first numismatic periodical, Woodward was fre- 
quently consulted on matters of numismatic history and facts. He be- 
came sufficiently familiar to the readers of that journal that he simply 
signed some submissions as “W.” In time, Woodward went from one 
numismatic success to another, including the purchase and cataloguing 
of the Joseph J. Mickley Collection in 1867. The American Journal of 
Numismatics in October 1867 referred to him in a headline as “The 
Lion of the Day,” noting that “his movements, like those of the forest- 
king, attract the eyes and excite the interest of his kind.” 


Colburn Honors Woodward 

Similarly, the same Journal had printed this in November 1866, the 
contributor being Jeremiah Colburn, who wrote to suggest that readers “who 
may have occasion to issue catalogues of their coins, that they adopt a uni- 
form style of printing; and I would recommend that Mr. W.E. Woodward's 
catalogues be the criterion by which they will be guided. In point of typo- 
graphical appearance, Mr. Woodward's catalogues are far ahead of anything 
of the kind yet issued, and in numismatic literary merit and information 
they excel all other works yet published in the United States, not even ex- 
cepting Prime and Dickeson. It costs no more to print a good-looking cata- 
logue than a poor one. For instance, if the Chilton catalogue [sold by Bangs, 
Merwin & Co., New York City, March 1865] had been printed in the Wood- 
ward style, a difference in favor of the customer would have been made in 
the items of paper, press work, and binding. If my suggestion is carried out, 
I think it will please all those collectors who preserve catalogues for refer- 
ence.” Again, a remarkable tribute, this. 


Mason Honors Woodward 
On December 5-7, 1871, William H. Strobridge conducted the auc- 
tion sale of the Dr. Charles Clay Collection. The total realization was in 
the range of $5,000, but, according to Philadelphia dealer Ebenezer L. 
Mason, Jr., if Woodward had catalogued the sale, it would have brought 
$8,000 to $10,000! 


Woodward's Auction Career 

In the meantime, by the mid-1860s Woodward was already well known 
as a superb auctioneer, showing great progress from what seems to have 
been a very inauspicious beginning. He was first noticed by numismatic 
historian Attinelli in connection with a collection he owned, offered for sale 
June 27, 1860, through Leonard & Co., Boston. “Part of this collection was 
withdrawn from sale. As a whole, the sale was quite unsatisfactory for those 
interested.” However, from tiny acorns, great oaks grow. From the seem- 
ingly unsuccessful overture in June 1860 he quickly progressed in the same 
year through a sale held on July 31 and another on October 23-24. 

In 1862 there was a sale of 702 lots held on January 8 and filled 
with tokens, Washington items, and other material that took a degree of 


expertise to catalogue properly, which Woodward did. In the same year 

he published his four-page Remarks. A table giving the year of coinage of 
all American Coins, and The Prices at Which I Will Purchase Them. Table 
Giving Brief Descriptions of Rare American Coins. Recall that at the time 

there were no regularly published price guides to coins (although in 

1860 George F. Jones, of Philadelphia, had compiled and issued a list of 
coin auction price realizations). Presumably, Woodward's buying prices 

were helpful to the recipients. 

On June 2, 1862, he put out a little circular to sell modern copies of 
the “USA” or “Bar cent” made circa 1785, a curious little copper token 
that looks more like a uniform button than anything else, and was prob- 
ably copied from one. The maker of the copies was James A. Bolen, a 
numismatist and diecutter of Springfield, Massachusetts, who as a diver- 
sion made imitations of many early American issues, each with some subtle 
difference in the design so that it would not be confused with an original. 
The same leaflet offered the Harrison Jubilee medal for sale. 

While the preceding copies and medals were being vended and pre- 
scriptions were being filled, Woodward was also buying coin collections to 
be included in his auction sales. It was the practice at the time for collectors 
to sell their cabinets outright, after which the new owner, often a dealer- 
auctioneer, would catalogue it for sale, noting that it was now his property. 

By early 1863 much new material was on hand, enough to present from 
April 28 through May 1 the auction of coins from the Henry M. Brooks, 
Jeremiah Colburn, Rev. J.M. Finotti, Dr. Edward M. Field, and Dr. Augus- 
tine Shurtleff collections in an impressive listing of 2,569 lots, eclipsing in 
count anything Woodward had done to this point. Of quite varied content 
and seemingly haphazard arrangement of subjects—as were most Wood- 
ward sales—this event showcased many early United States items including 
Indian peace medals, Washingtonia, colonial issues, and federal coinage. Of 
Shurtleff, more could be written today, including his attribution of coun- 
terfeit British halfpence to the same people who made Vermont coppers of 
1787 (known to modern students as the Machin’s Mills coiners). 

The sale of the Henry Smith Collection on March 24, 1863, must 
be mentioned as well, although the cataloguing for this was done in part 
by his dealer friend William Harvey Strobridge who helped with certain 
later Woodward sales as well, even cataloguing one (in February 1874) 
in its entirety. By 1863, Woodward's sale venue had been moved to the 
rooms of Bangs, Merwin & Co. in New York City. Although occasional 
later Woodward sales would be held in Boston and Providence, most 
took place in New York City. 


The Colburn Collection 

The Jeremiah Colburn Collection, described by Woodward in a cata- 
logue of 3,319 lots, crossed the block from October 20 to 24, 1863. OF- 
fered were ancient and world coins, Washington items, colonials, and many 
outstanding American coins, a catalogue truly reflective of Woodward's 
cosmopolitan numismatic interests and wide-ranging expertise. Perhaps 
as a respite, the following sales conducted on December 23, 1863, and 
March 30, 1864, were modest in nature, bore the names of no prominent 
collectors, and contained just 504 and 564 lots respectively. Both sales 
were held in Providence, Rhode Island, and both were comprised of items 
from Woodward's inventory. 

The new location proved to be less productive than hoped for, and 
most subsequent sales were again held in New York City. New York was 
the venue for his memorable sale of the McCoy Collection, comprising 
3,122 numbered lots (actually, there were a few more, as some were 
numbered twice, as, for example, Lot 1811 and Lot 1811-2) described 
in a 160-page catalogue. A few coins that arrived after the McCoy cata- 
logue was in press, including some pieces from Yale student C. Wyllys 
Betts, were incorporated into a four-page, 45-item addendum. Con- 
cerning the latter, years later Woodward would occasionally offer these 
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sheets in his catalogues, as in his sale of the Bowdoin Collection, 1879, 
in which he remarked: “C. Wyllys Betts coll., N.Y., May 21. Contains 
the wonderful list of fabrications, including the Novum Belgium, and a 
variety of other pieces, which in the future will puzzle the learned pun- 
dits.” Among those who did not know of the contents of this addendum 
was “pundit” Edouard Frossard, who was harpooned by the marvelous 
“discovery” of this variety and the publication of the “find” in his maga- 
zine, Numisma. 

W. Elliot Woodward went on to catalogue many other sales, with 
the 1867 Joseph J. Mickley auction creating reverberations that still 
echo in numismatic hallways when old-time collections are discussed. 
The American Journal of Numismatics called the Mickley sale the “most 
interesting and important of events in the history of American numis- 
matics.... The pieces constituting this celebrated cabinet were so uni- 
formly fine that a buyer could hardly lay out his money ill, and if, in 
any instance, an extravagant price were paid, the new owner could 
console himself with the thought that a specimen derived from the 
great Mickley Collection was, on that account, of superior relative 
value to any other.” 

Similarly, Woodward continued to buy things for his own account, 
form an attachment to them for a short time, and then pass them along. 
Somewhat inexplicably, in April 1869 he auctioned via a 668-page cata- 
logue listing of 6,810 lots, “Bibliotheca Americana; The Private Library 
of W. Elliot Woodward.” It is hard to imagine a bookless Woodward. 
Presumably, once he read or skimmed a publication and absorbed what it 
had to offer, the shelves were cleared to make way for new fancies. Alter- 
natively, the loss of one eye and generally poor health during the period 
may have prevented him from enjoying his books. 


The 1870s 

In the mid-1870s the numismatic world must have suffered while 
the Boston real estate market prospered, for Woodward was quiet in the 
first field and very prominent for a time in the second. Later in his life 
he catalogued many other sales, but none had the brilliance of his “golden 
era” of the 1860s, of the McCoy and Mickley sales and, along the way, 
the holdings of Lilliendahl, Lightbody, Colburn, and a host of other 
numismatic luminaries. In later times he fell into a pattern of repetition, 
especially with regard to his offerings of tokens, medals, and political 
items—series that were always a Woodward strong point. A reader can 
sense that later catalogues were more business than pleasure for the 
Roxbury numismatist, while early catalogues were the opposite. 

Meanwhile, Elliot’s son, Harlow Elliot Woodward, had become a 
collector in several fields, especially Indian artifacts and postage stamps. 
Harlow’s holdings were to figure in Woodward's auctions, including 
the event of November 18, 1878, titled W. Elliot Woodward’ Twentieth 
Sale of Bric-a-Brac, Coins and Medals; Harlow E. Woodward’ Collection. 
The senior Woodward explained that Harlow had gathered the ma- 
terial “within the past few years as leisure and means allowed; they 
are now offered for sale, not because he is tired of the objects or the 
pursuits; he only lets go so as to take a better hold.” The September 
18, 1885, sale also had Harlow’s name on the cover: A few years 
later, on October 22-24, 1888, Harlow’s stamps were offered in a 
special catalogue. 

On January 5, 1892, W. Elliot Woodward passed to his final re- 
ward, following a long illness. Although son Harlow continued to col- 
lect various artifacts and to buy and sell stamps, he did not succeed to 
his father’s rare coin business, nor, it seems, did he possess his father’s 
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wide-ranging knowledge. Thus, the Woodward name slipped into nu- 
mismatic history. 


WORLD-WIDE COIN INVESTMENTS, LTD. 


(John B, Hamrick, Jr., and Warren E. Tucker) 
1804 $1 No. 15 (1972-1973) 


Corporation Formed 

In early 1968, John B. Hamrick, Jr., professional numismatist of At- 
lanta, Georgia, advertised as World-Wide Coin Investments, Inc. (later 
the Inc. was changed to Ltd.). With an eye for trading, he posted bid and 
ask prices for commemoratives, not a new idea by any means, but one that 
this time was backed with sufficient cash reserves to honor purchases if 
multiples were submitted at the “bid” levels. 

In spring 1971, World-Wide bought the Peachtree Coin Shop, which 
for years had been operated in the city by Blaise J. Dantone.' It was an- 
nounced that Dantone would remain in the capacity of a consultant. By 
this time, Warren E. Tucker was a partner in the firm, with Tucker's knowl- 
edge being far ranging, including coins of the world (in addition to the 
usual United States coins). 

In the early 1970s World-Wide Coin Investments, Ltd., as it was known 
by then, set up a /uge Burroughs computer in its Atlanta office, becoming 
the first company in the rare coin field to have such impressive equipment 
on its premises. Other dealers, including the writer, gazed upon the appa- 
ratus with amazement. 


Rarities Make News 

In December 1972, this was published in The Numismatist: 
“Tt would not surprise us to see a single United States rare coin trade 
for ONE MILLION DOLLARS before 1980,’ said a spokesman for World- 
Wide Coin Investments, Ltd., of Atlanta, Georgia, in a recent news re- 
lease. World-Wide recently purchased a 1913 Liberty Head nickel for 
$100,000 from Abe Kosoff of Palm Springs, California. In the same trans- 
action, the 1804 silver dollar was purchased for $80,000. It is the inten- 
tion of World-Wide Coin Investments, Ltd., to display the recent pur- 
chases at coin shows throughout the nation.” 

The coins were those of Edwin B. Hydeman (see earlier listing), “sold” 
at auction in 1961, but which had remained in Abe Kosoff’s Palm Springs, 
California, bank vault. 

World-Wide floated a public stock issue, being an early entry in this 
type of financing in the rare coin business.” Business was good, and early 
in 1974 the firm advertised that the six months ending January 31, 1974 
saw revenues of $6,300,513 and net earnings of $154,936, as compared 
to sales of only $2,782,096, and earnings of $85,108 the year earlier. 
“Company revenues and earnings continue to rise as public interest in- 
creases in gold coins, silver coins, and silver bullion as an investment,” 
John B. Hamrick, Jr., president of the firm, noted. 

In later times, World-Wide ceased to be profitable, and John B. 
Hamrick, Jr., and Warren E. Tucker each went their separate ways. In the 
1990s, the former traded as John B. Hamrick & Co., in Roswell, Geor- 
gia, and among other specialties handled many fine pieces struck at the 
Dahlonega Mint circa 1838-1861. 


YAFFE, Mark. 
See National Gold Exchange. 








| At the 1961 ANA Convention in Atlanta, Dantone hosted an elaborate party at his fine home. Among those attending that evening were 


to meet at the convention hotel to discuss the formation of a collectors’ group for paper money. Practicality and opportunity intervened, 


several collectors who had made plans earlier 


the planners went to Dantone’s party, and at 


a meeting held in a separate room at the Dantone residence the Society of Paper Money Collectors was formed. 
2 First to sell stock publicly was Paramount International Coin Corporation of Englewood, Ohio, founded in 1964. 
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YOUNG, Henry C. 
1804 $1 No. 7 (1850s) 


Henry C. Young is said to have been a teller for the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, who spotted an 1804 dollar in a deposit and retrieved it. 


ZERBE, Farran 
1804 $1 No. 14 (1924-1928) 


An Unusual Nickel 

Farran Zerbe’s Money (or Moneys) of the World exhibit became the 
basis for the Chase National Bank Collection (see description above), later 
known as the Chase Bank Money Museum and then as the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank Money Museum. 

In 1883 as a 12-year-old newsboy in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, Zerbe be- 
gan examining his pocket change. In his own words years later in 1908, 
upon being re-elected president of the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion: “You all know of the numismatists’ nightmare, the nickels without 
CENTS. I have a sentimental regard for this all too numerous and trouble- 
some piece. It commanded my interest in our subject. That was in 1883, 
25 years ago. So on this, the silver jubilee of my interest in numismatics, | 
know of no more prized gift to me, than to have been unanimously re- 
elected president of the largest, most effective and progressive numismatic 
association the world has ever known.”! 


Coin Zerbe 

In 1899 he published a booklet, Just What You Should Know. Nut Shell 
Facts on Coins, Stamps, and Paper Money. Apparently, distribution was lim- 
ited, for copies are scarce today. About this time Zerbe began in numis- 
matic business trading as Coin Zerbe from his home town of Tyrone. Just 
about anything that was interesting caught his eye, leading him to form his 
Money of the World exhibit. In the meantime, he bought, sold, and traded 
coins. In May 1901 he stated that he had acquired a hoard of 4,000 Civil 
War tokens and store cards. “A hurried glance at them shows many variet- 
ies, some perhaps uncommon.” During the decade he traveled extensively, 
visited various mints, wrote stories and travelogues for The Numismatist, 
engaged in research (mostly of a superficial nature), and, perhaps most 
important for the growth of the hobby, mounted his Money of the World 
exhibit at fairs and expositions including the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis in 1904, the Lewis & Clark Exposition in Portland shortly 
thereafter, and, later, at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. 


The World’s Largest Coin Proposed 

This clipping dated March 11, 1903, published in the Pittsburgh Times 
under the title, “A Novel Scheme,” reveals his entrepreneurial nature. It was 
related that Zerbe was on his way to St. Louis to gain a favorable hearing for 
a plan to be presented to the directors of the forthcoming Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. He proposed a coin, which, if made, would have eclipsed 
anything thought of before or since: “It consists principally in having a 
$1,000,000,000 gold piece, constructed on the lines of a $20 gold piece. 
The huge gold piece planned, is built on the lines of the ordinary $20 gold 


piece, would be 40 feet in diameter and about 30 inches thick. The eagle's 
wings on it would stand 29 feet. Who was to manufacture this immense 
amount of gold into one coin is not stated, but it presumably would be the 
United States government if the plan is carried out.” The rest of the article 
discussed Zerbe’s own collection, which contained many different odd 
and curious coins, various United States pieces, and even an “1804” silver 
dollar (the latter being a fake, but not noted as such). It was planned that 
these specimens would flank the monster billion-dollar gold piece at the 
exposition exhibit. 

About that“1804” dollar: it was but a copy, which Zerbe realized but 
elected not to disclose. Later, he was to obtain a real one. 


At the Exposition 

In 1904 at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, popularly called the 
St. Louis World's Fair, Zerbe distributed the 1903-dated commemorative 
gold dollars with portraits of Jefferson and McKinley. About the same 
time he advertised a “carefully prepared volume concisely covering its 
subject, describes and prices over 500 U.S. coins commanding a premium; 
a condensed history of money and a complete counterfeit detector,” sent 
postpaid for 25 cents. At the exposition he sold tiny tokens of gold con- 
tent, inscribed with the “values” of '/« and '/2. Zerbe described them as 
follows, noting that they were “typical of the territory and its centennial 
celebration. The obverse bears a fleur-de-lis with “L.P.E.” on the extended 
points, surrounding are 14 stars representing the 14 Louisiana states, and 
the date 1904. The reverse is inscribed with fractions, '/4 or '/2, surrounded 
by LOUISIANA GOLD. These pieces are in no way represented as coins, 
being classed and sold as medals. In connection with the Louisiana Sou- 
venir gold dollar, these diminutive gold pieces are sold at face, the set of 
three pieces commanding $3.75. Without the Louisiana gold dollar they 
have sold at double face: 50 cents and $1 respectively.” 

Zerbe offered these at double face, while at the same time saying that 
they were not coins—as quoted above. The ire of Thomas L. Elder, in 
New York City, was aroused to the boiling point. On this and on other 
matters, Elder excoriated Zerbe for the next decade, considering him one 
of the greatest frauds ever to call himself a numismatist. Not helping 
matters for Zerbe was a deluge of hype and promotion concerning the 
potential value of the Louisiana Purchase commemorative gold dollars, 
which proved to be a marketing flop so bad that more than 90% were 
returned to the Mint to be melted. 


The San Francisco Earthquake 

The following year, 1905, he was at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
in Portland, Oregon, again setting up a display and again selling com- 
memorative gold dollars. He lingered in Portland until early the next year. 
Then this, as related by J.C. Lighthouse:? 

“Mr. Farran Zerbe, on his way home from the Portland fair, stopped 
off in Frisco; I met him and we were together quite often looking at coins, 
etc., in fact nearly every day. On April 14th Mr. Zerbe, A. Reimers, and I 
went to the U.S. Mint and examined the coins of the Pioneer Society on 
exhibit there, We spent a half day there; we examined the 1804 dollar, 
which I claim is a cast. Mr. Zerbe considers it to be altered. Mr. Reimers 
agrees with me. Mr. Zerbe said he had heard so much of my fine collec- 
tion of ancient Greek and Roman coins, also that I had as a whole one of 
the finest collections in this country. He expressed a desire to inspect the 





' The Numismatist, October-November 1908. * The Numismatist, February 1933, gave the date of the inception of his interest as 1882, obviously incorrect. * In 1883, the first Liberty 
Head nickels released into circulation had the denomination given simply as “V,” with no indication of cents. Certain unscrupulous individuals gold plated the coins and passed them 
off as $5 gold pieces. Later, the Mint added the word CENTS to the design. Rumors were abundant that the Mint had made a grave error and was calling them all in, thus making them 
all very valuable. In the same decade, coin and curio dealers had a field day selling these “rare” nickels, which were actually very common, for 10¢ to 15¢ each to eager buyers. In the 
coin market there were customers as well, as evidenced by the June 1884 issue of Mason Monthly Illustrated Coin Collectors Magazine published by Mason & Company, E.L. Mason, Jr., 
2325 Washington Street, Boston (having moved from his long-time location in Philadelphia), which offered for sale 1883 Liberty Head nickels without CENTS, which at the time 
were scarcely one year old. The prices were as follows: Proofs — 10¢ each, Uncirculated —10¢ each, Circulated —8¢ each, “discount by the 100.” 


2 The Numismatist, May 1906. 
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same, since it was in San Francisco. Reimers, too, expressed the same 
desire. I told the gentlemen I had it in a burglar and fireproof safe at the 
Palace of Art. We agreed to meet at my house on the next Monday at 1:00 
and in the meantime I would get the coins that I had in the Palace of Art 
safe and get my Roman medals that were on exhibition there. | got them 
home; the gentlemen came and examined them and spent a very pleasant 
afternoon until 5:50 p.m. inspecting them. That was on April 16th. They 
went away, well paid for their visit. 

“Next day, Tuesday, I did not take the coins and medals back for safe- 
keeping, and on Wednesday at 5:15 a.m. the terrible earthquake came and 
with it the fire, one of the greatest disasters known to ancient or modern 
times. Mr. Farran Zerbe escaped because I had a postal from him written at 
Oakland, asking if we were safe and to let him know at Los Angeles.” 


The San Francisco Mint 

In August 1906 in The Numismatist, Zerbe told of his visit to the San 
Francisco Mint, where he obtained facts concerning the 1873-S silver 
dollar and the 1894-S dime. What these facts were was not stated. While 
there he examined the 1804 dollar in the Collection of the Society of 
California Pioneers, and considered it to be a fake. A catalogue accompa- 
nying the collection, written by Mr. Spiers, “and given the visitor to iden- 
tify the coins, is a monument to numismatic ignorance.” 

Zerbe gave his own view of San Francisco during the earthquake, 
where he was staying in the top floor of an apartment building. The next 
several days he remained in the city, where he “viewed the devastated sites 
of where only a few days before I had reveled in treasures of art, antiquity 
and literature. The relics, the files, the untranscribed memories of the 
pioneers which had contributed to my notes were now no more.”' In the 
same year Zerbe, whose address was now Philadelphia, joined the Ameri- 
can Numismatic and Archaeological Society. 

In September 1907 he was elected president of the ANA at the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) convention. On May 6, 1908, he married Mrs. Bessie 
Garner Knox in a ceremony in Trenton, New Jersey. 


Tennessee Waltz, Numismatic Style 

On June 16, 1908, Dr. George F. Heath died in his home town of 
Monroe, Michigan. The Numismatist, which had been founded by Heath 
in 1888, was the official news outlet of the American Numismatic As- 
sociation. As president of the ANA, Zerbe traveled to Monroe with 
Howland Wood and made arrangements to take over the publication, 
relieving the Heath estate from the obligations of fulfilling the sub- 
scriptions. It seems apparent that Zerbe purchased The Numismatistas a 
personal business venture, with the interests of the ANA secondary. No- 
tably absent was any offer to turn The Numismatist over to the ANA. 
This acquisition set events in motion that for years afterward would 
scar the ANA and its reputation. Zerbe was re-elected president in 1908. 
In the following year, 1909, the convention was held in Montreal, where 
Zerbe's pal, J.M. Henderson, was “elected” president, with Zerbe acting 


unofficially as his campaign manager. Charges flew, including that votes 
had been “bought” and that some “members” had been paid to sign up 
tor ANA membership so their votes could be utilized. In New York City, 
Thomas Elder mounted a full-force attack on Zerbe. Virgil Brand, the 
Chicago collector, was so disgusted with the events at the Montreal 
convention that he resigned his membership. 

Farran Zerbe was hoisted on his own petard, and he found the operation 
of the magazine to be unprofitable. The November 1910 issue (there was no 
October issue) of The Numismatist began with the news that W.W.C. Wilson, 
of Montreal, had arranged for purchase of The Numismatist from Zerbe, for 
presentation as a gift to the American Numismatic Association. “The ANA 
has long desired to have control of The Numismatist, which has always been its 
official organ, but it neither had the means for acquirement nor could it see 
the way for continuing publication if acquired.” The price paid was not stated. 
Zerbe’s supporters applauded him for selling it at his cost, while detractors 
insisted Zerbe had turned a profit in the transaction. A.R. Frey, of New York, 
was appointed editor-in-chief, and the new ANA secretary, G.L. Tilden, was 
named as business manager. Years later, the ANA would name the Heath 
Literary Award in honor of the founder of The Numismatist, but for reasons 
unclear to numismatic students of a distant day, reserved the group’s highest 
honor to be named for another, the one who deceptively “stole” the magazine 


from the ANA, and called it the Farran Zerbe Award. 


Money of the World 

In February 1925, in The Numismatist, this description was given of 
Zerbe’s Money of the World exhibit: 

“The collection consists of many thousand specimens, all mounted in 
trays for exhibition purposes. Each tray is 9 inches wide by 18 inches 
long, and over 1,000 trays are required for the general collection. In addi- 
tion to these he has many trays of specialized local broken bank notes and 
World War coins and paper money. When making an exhibit the trays are 
placed on portable racks or stands carried with the collection. Space is 
seldom available for displaying more than a part of the collection at one 
time. Exhibits are made (about two a month) for five days a week at banks 
and trust companies in different cities. 

“Mr. Zerbe’s itinerary is arranged weeks or months in advance, and a 
state or section is fairly well covered before another state or section Is vis- 
ited. The exhibit has been in Chicago for the past two months. From there 
it will go to Detroit, and will be shown in different cities in Michigan until 
summer. In Chicago his exhibit was at the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, where it attracted large crowds and aroused much interest.” 

Presciently, the same magazine in May 1926 noted that Zerbe's ex- 
hibit would be shown at a new branch of the Chase National Bank, at 
60th Street and Park Avenue, New York City. In the same year Zerbe’s 
excellently researched study, “Bryan Money,” occupied neatly all of the 
editorial section of the August issue. 

In autumn 1928, the Zerbe collection was sold to the Chase Na- 


tional Bank. 





; ; : E F ge ; ; F ; ; Sy ies of California 
' Fortunately for numismatists, Edgar H. Adams had gained access to much San Francisco information prior to the fire, and used it to good advantage in his later studies of Califo 


private and territorial gold coins. 


2 A diametrically opposing view was given in a posthumous tribute to Zerbe by Jack Ogilvie in The Numismatist, June 1950, here quoted in part: “Mr. Zerbe, a little man, was bigi 
accomplishments in the numismatic field. He joined the ANA July 25, 1900 and was given number 197. His tenure was continuous from that day until his death, and he was to receive 
the 50 Year Gold Membership Award at this year’s Milwaukee convention. In 1944 he was awarded an honorary membership for his many contributions to our science and avocatic 


He entered the official family in 1904 as first vice-president, serving in that capacity until 1 


907 when he became our seventh president and served two terms. It was during his tenure 


“i 7 7 a ete E » estate. He carri its owner and editor for the next two years. 
as president that Dr. Heath, original founder of the ANA died and Mr. Zerbe purchased The Numismatist from the estate. He carried on as its owner and editor fo ) 


In 1928 he became chairman of the Board of Governors and for the past several years was official historian. As 
other to make the ANA the success it is today. No phase of numismatics, however obscure, was considered unim ' Tone 
items which today are eagerly sought. Throughout his career he imparted his repertory of numismatic knowledge to others in his contributions of articl 
range of collecting, published mainly in The Numismatist. Always modest {!!!] he left many of his articles unsigned or used a pen name, one of his fav 
Perhaps his best known and most sought after work was his treatise on the Bryan satirical pieces, published in a special issue of our magazine 
will always be attributed according to Zerbe. He was an accomplished lecturer, giving freely of his talents at many numismatic gatherings. 


many said, next to Dr. Heath, he did more and worked harder than any 
portant by Mr. Zerbe and he was forever interested in the unheralded 
es and papers covering a wide 
orites being ‘Portuguese Joe.’ 
, July 1926. This branch of numismatics 


’ © In the interest of objectivity the author 


notes that in 1991 he was given the Farran Zerbe Award and is proud of the honor; however, the award might better be called something else. 
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Later Years 

In 1932 this account was printed: 

“Cards sent out from Peabody, Massachusetts, on September 17 con- 
tained the following announcement: ‘Mr. William Henry Mahoney an- 
nounces the marriage of his sister, Julia Gertrude, to Mr. Farran Zerbe on 
Saturday, the tenth of September, one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
two, New York City.’ Mr. Zerbe is the curator of the Chase National Bank 
Collection of Money of the World, New York City. He is an ex-president of 
the ANA and has long been identified with numismatics. Through his trav- 
els in all parts of the United States he enjoys a wide acquaintance with 
collectors. The bride is of an old New England family—the Mahoneys— 





and formerly lived in Boston, but recently moved to New York City. The 
wedding was a quiet one and the honeymoon was spent on a leisurely motor 
trip on Cape Cod. Mr. Zerbe says: ‘It will be 50 years next month (Novem- 
ber) since I acquired my first specimen. Fifty thousand varieties have come 
to me since then. Just as a golden jubilee treat the gem of all was acquired on 
September 10.’ For the time being Mr. and Mrs. Zerbe will occupy a suite 
at the Prince George Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 28th Street, New York.”! 

On December 25, 1949, Zerbe died at his home in New York. By this 
time he was highly respected, his nemesis Tom Elder had been dead for a 
year, and Zerbe'’s passing was widely mourned, with justification if the 
early part of his career is overlooked. 


| The Numismatist, October 1932. The 50th anniversary would have put the inception of Zerbe’s numismatic interest as November 1882, in divergence from his usual statement that 
he began when he encountered the 1883 without-CENTS nickels. * For a long time the Prince George Hotel was a favorite meeting place for coin collectors in that part of New York 


City. By the 1980s it had fallen into disuse and was taken over to house welfare recipients. 
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Introduction 


Related in a way to 1804 dollars are pieces believed to have 
been made in a later time period than the 1804 Class I, II, and 
III issues.' Probably produced circa 1873-1876, certain Proof- 
finish silver dollars dated 1801, 1802, and 1803, seem to have 
been made by using 420-grain silver trade dollar planchets (which 
were first available beginning about March 1873). All pieces were 
marketed through John W. Haseltine, who never revealed any 
information concerning their origin. These have been called “re- 
strikes” or “novodels” and represent Proof-finish dollars dated 
1801, 1802, and 1803, struck from dies made at a time later 
than the dates on the coins. 


The dies are believed to have been made in the early 1830s, 
contemporaneously with dies for the 1804 Class I presentation 
dollars, but not used at that time. Eric P. Newman and Ken- 
neth E. Bressett have suggested that the dies could have been 
made as a contingency, in case other examples were needed for 
presentation sets.” These 1801-2-3 Proofs are popularly called 
restrikes or, more properly, novodels.* The same term can be ap- 
plied to the 1804-dated dollars, as no such pieces were ever 
made in calendar year 1804. For convenience in the present 
Appendix III the term novodel is used to refer to all of these 
1801-2-3-4 pieces. 

Haseltine’s sale of January 15-17, 1879, marked the auction 
debut of these curious novodel 1801-2-3 dollars: 


Lot 282. 1801 Brilliant Proof; sharp bold impression; exceed- 
ingly rare in this condition. [Realized] $25.00. 

Lot 283. 1802 Brilliant Proof; very sharp impression; equally 
rare as the preceding. [Realized] $25.00. 


Lot 284. 1803 Brilliant Proof; sharply struck; also an exceed- 
ingly rare dollar. [Realized] $25.00. 


(The preceding dollars have never before been offered at auc- 
tion in Proof condition, and are the finest I have ever seen.””°) 


Up to this point in time, such pieces were not generally known to 
numismatists. That Haseltine was the venue for their introduction is 
not particularly surprising, as he also brought to market the first 1804 
Class Ill dollars and a long string of scarce and rare patterns and 
restrikes. Presumably, he had very close connections to Mint officials. 


Two Reverse Dies 


There were two different reverse dies (designated as Reverse X 
and Reverse Y, per the Newman-Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dol- 
lar, p. 35) used to make the novodels dated 1801-2-3-4, each of 
the Heraldic Eagle style as first employed in the silver dollar series 
in 1798 and originally continued in use for silver dollars at the 
Mint through the end of coinage dated 1803. The dies used to 
make the novodels were made later, no earlier than the late 1820s 
(when new technology was first used at the Mint), and certainly 
no later than 1834, as it is a fact that Reverse X, slightly cracked, 
was employed in autumn 1834. Their employment to made 1804- 
dated dollars is discussed in Chapter 14. 


Reverse X 
It seems virtually certain that Reverse X and Reverse Y were 
made at the Mint at the same time by the same person: 
Reverse X: The reverse is a Mint copy of the Heraldic Eagle 
reverse type used to coin silver dollars of the dates 1798-1803, but 
is not precisely identical to any die of that era. It was made by 





| Adapted from Q. David Bowers, Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyc lopedia, Chapter 6. 


2 The Fantastic 1804 Dollar. 


} Eric P. Newman, “A Restated Opinion on the Origin of the 1804 Dollar and the 1804 Eagle Proofs,” p. 121, commented: ; 
{the one not used to strike 1804 Class I dollars] were not needed or used for the preparation 0 


[believed to have been created at the Mint circa 1834] and the remaining reverse die 


i i y i j ° inde " 21) 
diplomatic coin sets and were available for devilment and connivance thereafter. From these dies novodel dollars dated 1801, 1802, and | 


“The remaining 1801, 1802, and 1803 obverse dollar dies 


803 were made in later years as well as dollars 


dated 1804 known as Class II and Class III dollars...” Also see Newman and Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, Chapter V1. 


296 The implication seems to be that although these are the first to be auctioned, Haseltine had seen additional specimens. 
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using a Heraldic Eagle punch, and with additional punches add- 
ing details including the letters of UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, stars above the eagle, one arrow (added to 12 already 
in the punch), and the stems and berries. 


Specific descriptions of the punches used to create the die follow: 


— 


. The central hub punch, with the Heraldic Eagle motif, included these 
features: eagle, shield, ribbon in beak, lettering E PLURIBUS UNUM 
on ribbon (with defect connecting E and P), eight clouds above eagle, 
leg with claw holding olive branch (without berries), and leg with claw 
holding 12 arrows. This identical punch, but with the defect connect- 
ing E and P in a slightly earlier state, was used to make certain dies 
originally employed shortly after the turn of the nineteenth century, 
including the one used to strike the following silver dollar varieties: 
1801 BB-212 (intermediate state); 1802 BB-231 (early state), BB-232 
(early state), and BB-241 (slightly advanced intermediate state); and 
1803 BB-253 (if it exists), BB-254 (slightly advanced intermediate state), 
and BB-255 (terminal state). 

Individual letter punches (A, C, D, E, F, I, M, N, O, R, S, T, and U) 
for UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, an early font of the style used 
c. 1798-1803 at the Mint, distinguished by having a lopsided T (right 
arm heavier than left), small top space in A, etc. 


_ 


Ss) 


. Star punch, small and with six points. Used for punching the 13 stars 
above the eagle, in an arc pattern arranged 6-5-2 (this pattern is seen 
on both Reverse X and Reverse Y). 


4. Berry punch, for adding five berries to the olive branch. 


WN 


. Berry stem punch, for adding a tiny stem to each berry. 


nN 


. Tiny arrowhead(?) punch, made up separately, longer, narrower, and 
more tapered than the stock arrowheads on the Heraldic Eagle punch. 
Used for adding the missing 13th arrowhead to the arrow cluster. 


As each of the aforementioned punches was applied separately 
to the working die, the positional relationships among the elements 
vary. Thus, Reverse X has positional differences in comparison to 
Reverse Y. 


Reverse Y 


The A in STATES is centered over cloud 3. O in OF over junction 
between clouds 7 and 8. Arc star pattern as standard after 1798 is 
used; the 13 stars were punched individually. The letters in UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA in the same general font as used 1798-1803, 
were punched individually into the die. The 13th arrow was added to 
the die by hand and is found to the right of the two leftmost arrow 
shafts. On Reverse Y the 13th arrow is longer than on Reverse X, thus 
placing the arrowhead in a slightly different position. Top right berry 
slightly higher on branch than top left berry. The border dentils are 
more bead-like (later style) than tooth-like (original style). 


Reverse X Compared to Reverse Y 
In summary, positional differences on Reverse X and Reverse 


Y are compared as follows: 


Lettering around the border: 


Reverse X: The A in STATES straddles clouds 3 and 4; the O 
in OF is entirely over cloud 7. Left side of left foot of first A in 





AMERICA embedded in feather. Tops of N and I in UNITED 


widely separated from each other (in comparison to Reverse Y). 


Reverse Y: The A in STATES is centered over cloud 3. O in OF 
over junction between clouds 7 and 8. Left side of left foot of first A 
in AMERICA just touches feather. Tops of N and I in UNITED 
close to each other (in comparison to Reverse X). As the letters were 
punched individually, there are numerous other points of difference 
in letter spacing, alignment, etc., between Reverse X and Reverse Y. 


Stars above eagle: 


Reverse X: Cloud 1, one point of star touches, with point to its 
right having a distinct separation from the cloud. Cloud 3, no point 
of star touches. Cloud 8, one point of star touches. As each of the 
13 stars was punched individually, there are numerous other points 
of difference between Reverse X and Reverse Y. 


Reverse Y: Cloud 1, one point of star touches, with point to its 
right touching or extremely close, no distinct separation. Cloud 3, 
one point of star touches. Cloud 8, two points of star touch. As 
each of the 13 stars was punched individually, there are numerous 
other points of difference between Reverse X and Reverse Y. 


13th arrow: 


Reverse X: 1 3th arrow, actually just a tiny arrowhead, is super- 
imposed on the third shaft from the left, and is under the left side 
of the fourth large arrowhead (counting from the left), about 2/3 
of an arrowhead’: distance below it. 


Reverse Y: 13th arrow, likewise just a tiny arrowhead, is also 
on the third shaft from the left, but is slightly larger and just below 
the left side of the fourth large arrowhead, nearly touching it. 


Berries and their stems: 


Reverse X: The top right berry is slightly lower on the branch 
than is the top left berry. Each of the three middle berry stems 
(excluding the lowest and highest stem) has a microscopic trace of 
the stem punch protruding from the other side of the olive branch. 
The topmost berry stem goes on top right of the berry (instead of 
connecting to its outside border) and appears quite curious under 
high magnification. The berry stems are longer than on Reverse Y. 


Reverse Y: The top right berry is slightly higher on branch 
than is top left berry. The berry stems are shorter and more care- 
fully punched into the die than on Reverse X. 


Dentils around the border: ' 


Reverse X: 188 rounded dentils of a modern (c. 1830s) style, 
unlike those used on original Heraldic Eagle dollars. 


Reverse Y: 184 rounded dentils of a modern (c. 1830s) style, 
unlike those used on original Heraldic Eagle dollars. 


Uses of Reverse X and Reverse Y 


Both Reverse X and Reverse Y were given polished mirror fields 
and, as such, were intended to produce specimen (Proof) coins for 
numismatic or presentation purposes. 








' Dentil count from Newman-Bressett, p. 51. 
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Reverse X is known to have been employed at least by autumn 
1834, when it was mated with the 1804 dollar obverse die and 
used to create 1804 dollars for presentation by Edmund Roberts 
on his forthcoming diplomatic mission. By that time, the reverse 
die had cracked through NITED, possibly a stress crack from the 
die hardening process, or a crack which developed when it was 
first employed in striking coins. 

So far as is known, Reverse Y was not used before circa 1859- 
1860, when it was used to make 1804 Class II dollars and, at the 
same time or possibly later, the unfinished Class III dollars. 


Four Obverse Dies (Order of Use) 

To strike the Proof novodels dated 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804, 
four different obverse dies, one for each date, were utilized. As it 
developed, each of these four obverses was mated with Reverse X, 
but only the 1804 obverse was mated with reverse Y. 


All known novodels struck from Reverse X have the die break 
through NITED. This die break was “active” and increased in its 
length as the die was used. A study of this die break reveals that 
obverse dies were mated with it in the following order: 


First mating: 1804 die. In this mating (as exemplified by ex- 
amination of the King of Siam 1804 dollar) the break extends just 
slightly more than a dentil’s width past the D in UNITED. This is 
the earliest die break seen. Thus, the 1804 must have been struck 
before the following. As the King of Siam 1804 dollar is known to 
have been struck in late 1834, this die was in use in 1834. 


Second mating: 1802 die. In this mating, the break is known 
extending farther past D, ending, and then resuming to continue 
to the bottom of the leftmost wing feather (the break is probably 
continuous to the feather, but so subtle that for a small distance it 
cannot be seen); and on another 1802 specimen, extending unin- 
terruptedly from the D to the lowest wing feather. This die state is 
slightly advanced from the following, but later than the preceding. 
Thus, 1802 must have been struck next. The year in which this 
die was used is not known from evidence presented thus far, but 
the could had to have been struck no earlier than late 1834. 


Third mating: 1803 die. In this mating, the break from D to 
the leftmost wing feather is continuous and very distinctive. In 
addition, all known 1803 novodels have a linear depression on the 
reverse in the field below UM of UNUM, from a piece of foreign 
matter adhering to the die. This also is found on all known 1801 
novodels, but not on 1802s. The year in which this die was used is 
not known from evidence presented thus far. However, the pres- 
ence of this piece of foreign matter in the die suggests that the 
1803 and 1801 novodels were struck at the same time. 

Fourth mating: 1801 die. In this mating, the reverse die even- 
tually develops a new, vertical crack, probably leading to its failure. 
Thus, the 1801 mating was the last of the series. The year in which 
this die was used is not known from evidence presented thus far. 

Provisional conclusions: The conclusions summarized to this 
point are as follows: 


© The 1804 was struck first, and was struck no later than autumn 1834. 


© The 1802 was struck next, at an unknown date, but not before the 


King of Siam 1804 was struck in late 1834. 


* The 1803 was struck next, at an unknown date, after the 1802 
novodels were struck, in the same press operation as the 1801 strik- 
ing (as evidenced by foreign matter on the reverse die), but before the 
1801s were made. 

* The 1801 was struck next, at an unknown date, during which opera- 
tion Reverse X broke and was rendered unfit for further use. 


Four Obverse Dies (Characteristics) 


One of the most interesting aspects of the 1801-2-3-4 novodels 
is that just as the dies were not used in the sequence of 1801, 
1802, 1803, and 1804, neither were the dies manufactured in that 
order. In fact, the dollar with the earliest date, 1801, was the last 
made. As the first step, it is useful to consider the elements of 
which each die was composed. The obverse dies have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


1802-3-4 obverses: Each obverse die (except 1801) utilized 
these separate punch elements: 


1. The central hub punch, with the Draped Bust motif, as used to pre- 
pare dies for original dollars bearing dates from 1795 to 1803. 


2. Individual letter punches (B, E, I, L, R, T, and Y) for LIBERTY, an 
early font of the style used c. 1798-1803 at the Mint, distinguished by 
having a lopsided T (right arm heavier than left), small top space in A, 
etc., and curves to the inside of the serifs. These punches are from the 
same letter font used to produce Reverse A and Reverse B. 


3. Star punch, large (in comparison to the star punch used on the reverse) 
and with six points. 


4. Four numeral punches for the date. These are from original punches 
(including large 3 punch for 1803), except for the 2 in 1802, which 
is from a new punch with a fancy top, similar to that used on 1820 
half dollars, but unlike any punch found on an original 1802 silver 
dollar; and the 4 in 1804, as no numeral 4 was ever originally used 
on Draped Bust dollar coinage. The 4 is of the plain (not crosslet) 
type and may be of a later manufacture, as the taper to the bottom 
serif does not match, for example, that on the digit 1, and because 
most original coinage of 1804, including the large-diameter $10 gold 
issue, used the crosslet 4 design. 


1801 obverse: The 1801 obverse die alone used these separate 
punch elements: 

1. The central hub punch, with the Draped Bust motif, as used to pre- 
pare dies for original dollars bearing dates from 1795 to 1803. This is 
the same punch used on the novodels dated 1802-3-4. 

. Individual letter punches (B, E, I, L, R, T, and Y) for LIBERTY, from 
a later font and of a different style from that used either at the Mint c. 
1798-1803 or on reverses X and Y or the 1802-3-4 novodels. On the 
1801 die, the letters in LIBERTY are more angular, without curves to 
the inside of the serifs. 

3. Star punch of a different type. The stars on the 1801 are entirely unlike 
any used on original early silver dollars or the novodels of 1802-3-4. On 
the 1801, the stars do not have narrow, somewhat delicate points. In- 
stead, the stars are, as Newman and Bressett relate, heavy with 60° angles 
to the points, somewhat like a traditional Star of David. This type of star 


was used on mid-nineteenth century coinage, but not on earlier dies. 


to 


4. Three numeral punches for the date (the 1 was repeated), of a more 
modern type unlike that used at the turn of the nineteenth century. 
The 1 tapers down at its top, the 8 is squatter and differently propor- 
tioned, and the 0 has straight left and right sides to its interior space. 
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Four Obverse Dies (Order of Manufacture) 


The order in which the 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804 obverse 
dies were made differs from the sequence in which they were used. 
Fortunately, the Draped Bust design punch provides a valuable 
clue. On the 1802 and 1803 dies, the punch impression is com- 
plete. The left tip of the highest wave of hair is there, and is well 
defined.' However, on the 1801 and 1804 dies, the left tip of the 
highest wave of hair is missing. These dies were thus raised from a 
broken punch, and made later than the 1802 and 1803. To this 
point the following conclusions can be made: 


¢ Obverse dies made earlier: 1802 and 1803. 
* Obverse dies made later: 1801 and 1804. 


As the 1804 die was in use by autumn 1834 (to strike the King 
of Siam dollar), and as the 1804 die was made later than the 1802 
and 1803 dies, the 1802, 1803, and 1804 dies were all in existence 
by autumn 1834. 

The 1801 is a mystery at this point. I suggest that it was made at 
a substantially later date, when the letter, star, and numeral punches 
used to make the 1802-3-4 dies were no longer available. If it had 
been made prior to autumn 1834, contemporaneously with the 1802- 
3-4 dies, there is no reason why it would not have employed correct 
letters, stars, and numerals, If this conjecture is accepted as correct, 
then the order of manufacture of the dies was as follows: 


* 1802 and 1803, from unbroken Draped Bust punch, contemporary let- 
ters, stars, and numerals. Time of manufacture: Autumn 1834 or earlier. 

* 1804, from broken Draped Bust punch, contemporary letters, stars, 
and numerals. Time of manufacture: Autumn 1834 or earlier. 

* 1801, from broken Draped Bust punch, modern letters, stars, and nu- 
merals. Later than any of the preceding, perhaps years later. 


Now follows a brief review of each obverse die: 


1801 Obverse Die 


The obverse of the 1801 novodel is anomalous. The stylistic dif- 
ferences between this issue and the novodels of 1802-3-4 are several 
and are important. One can conclude that this die was made casually, 
without any special effort to imitate an original die of the 1801 era: 


The 1801 has curved-top 1’s in date, quite unlike the straight- 
top I's of the early 1800s. 


The stars on the 1801 are entirely unlike any used on original 
early silver dollars or the novodels of 1802-3-4. On the 1801, the 
stars do not have narrow, somewhat delicate points. Instead, the 
stars are, as Newman and Bressett relate, heavy with 60° angles to 
the points, somewhat like a traditional Star of David. Viewed from 
the top, each star seems to be composed of six diamond-shaped 
“pieces” fitted into a star-shaped pattern, much as might be seen 
in a puzzle or Pennsylvania Dutch hex sign (this distinction is more 
obvious in the seeing than in the telling). The result is that to the 
eye the stars on the 1801 novodel appear heavier and more solid. 


The letters in LIBERTY are more angular, without curves to 
the inside of the serifs. A different letter punch font was used to 
make the obverse of the 1801 novodel, in contrast to the tradi- 
tional, early font (with curves to the inside of the serifs) employed 
on the novodels of 1802-3-4. 

In addition, the obverse die has these characteristics: On the left, 
the stars are fairly evenly spaced, with excellent alignment of the star 
points. On the right, the star spacing is also of a high order, except 
that stars 11 and 12 are slightly closer together than are the other 
pairs. The alignment of the star points is excellent. The letters in 
LIBERTY are well spaced and aligned. The obvious conclusion is 
that the die represents the work of a skilled craftsman. 


As is the case with all 1801-2-3-4 novodels, the dentils on the 
borders are bead-like (rather than the tooth-like style used in the 
early 1800s). 


The left tip of the highest curl is missing, a flaw caused by a 
broken portrait punch. This flaw also is represented on the 1804 
novodels, but not the 1802 and 1803. 


Die States (obverse and reverse die states): 


Die State I: Obverse without cracks. Reverse with tiny crack 
through NITED to wing tip. May not exist with perfect obverse die. 

Die State II: Obverse crack at the dentil above the B in LIB- 
ERTY through that letter to the curl left of Ms. Liberty’s ear, an- 
other crack from below bust through the bottom of the date through 
the stars on the left (description from Newman-Bressett, 1962). 
Reverse with hairline crack from top right serif of N, sloping slightly 
downward through ITED, and ending at the bottom of the leftmost 
wing tip feather Cf. Newcomer specimen. 


Die State III: Obverse with crack beginning at the top border, 
extending downward through B, and in the hair past the center of 
the coin. Additional crack from below right side of bust, through 
the date, and continuing through stars 1 through 8. Reverse with 
new (and fatal) crack from bottom border, throw eagle’s claw and 
arrows, left side of shield, to eagle’s breast. Cf. Carter specimen. 
This state undoubtedly represents the last striking of any 1801-2- 
3-4 novodel from this reverse die. 


Note: Most (all?) 1801 and 1803 Proof dollars (but not 1802 
or 1804) have a small linear depression in the space between UM 
in UNUM and the shield from a piece of metal or other foreign 
material on the die face during striking. 


1802 Obverse Die 

The 2 in date is curled at top, differing from any original 1802 
obverse, and of the same “fancy” or curlicue style seen on certain 
1820 half dollars (but half dollar dies were made from a smaller 
punch). Star 1 is about the same distance from the second curl as 
star 7 is from L. The star positioning is cruder than any original 
dollar of this date. On stars 1 to 7, all points closest to adjacent 
stars are misaligned! Obviously, whoever made this die was not 





' It has been suggested that the hair tip was added to the 1802 and 1803 dies by hand retouching. However, this is not the case, as examination of the coins themselves, as well as 


inspection of photographic overlays, reveals that the hair tip is absolutely identical on the 1802 and 1803, something that would not be possible if they had been retouched individually. 


Moreover, the hair tip is identical to that found on original early Draped Bust dollars. 
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accustomed to this work. On the right, the stars are aligned better, 
but this is ruined by something else that never occurred on an 
original of this date: stars 12 and 13 are so close that they actually 
touch at their inner points! One is tempted to speculate that as the 
1802 and 1803 obverses were the first novodels made, this 1802 
was the very first, and represented the diecutter “warming up.” 
Highest curl centered below the E in LIBERTY. Raised border 
with dentils made up of truncated bead-like dentils quite unlike 
the tooth-like dentils of original dollars of the Draped Bust type. 
Original 1, 8, and 0 punches from the early 1800s were used to 
make the die. Digit 2 copied from one of the “fancy 2” digits used 
on half dollars of the 1820s, as noted. Perfect die without cracks. 


The top left curl tip is intact on the 1802 (and 1803) novodels, 
whereas on the 1801 and 1804 issues it is missing (due to hub 
damage). Thus, the 1802 and 1803 dies were made before the 
others. Possibly, the 1802 was made first, then the 1803. 


Die States (obverse and reverse die states): 


Die State I: Obverse without cracks. Reverse with hairline crack 
from top right serif of N, sloping slightly downward th rough ITED, 
and ending at the bottom of the leftmost wing tip feather. (Cf. 
Cleneay and Wilharm specimens) 


1803 Obverse Die 


Large 3 as on the 1803 Large 3 dollar (B-6) but from a new 
die. Stars on left are much better aligned than on the obverse of 
the 1802 novodel. On the 1803, the spacing is fairly good, but 
stars 3 and 4 are wider apart than are any others. Star | is closer to 
the second curl than star 7 is to L. On the right, the stars are well 
spaced and aligned. 

Highest curl on top of head about centered under upright of E, 
and next top curl centered under R. A small raised line is present 
just above the obverse center dot; heavy rust marks around star 
four and light rust marks at the 18 in the date, possibly indicating 
the die was used long after it was made. The die was made by using 
original number punches from the early nineteenth century. Raised 
border with dentils made up of truncated beads. 

The top left curl tip is intact on the 1803 (and 1802) novodels, 
whereas on the 1801 and 1804 issues it is missing (due to hub dam- 
age). Thus, the 1802 and 1803 dies were made before the others. 


Die States (obverse and reverse die states): 

Die State I: Obverse without cracks. Reverse with hairline crack 
from top right serif of N, sloping slightly downward through ITED, 
and ending at the bottom of the leftmost wing tip feather. Appar- 
ently, struck about the same time as the 1802 Proof novodel. All 
specimens seen have raised spots, from heavy die rust, on and near 
star 4 and similar marks between the 1 and 8 in 1803, indication 
that the novodels were struck measurably later than the time the 
obverse die was prepared. Although dies could rust quickly in the 
humid Philadelphia summer weather, deep rust pits such as these 
must have taken years to form. 

Note: Most (all?) 1801 and 1803 Proof dollars (but not 1802 
or 1804) have a small linear depression in the space between UM 
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in UNUM and the shield from a piece of metal or other foreign 


material on the die face during striking. 


1804 Obverse Die 


A later (circa 1830s) Mint copy of the general type with Draped 
Bust original used 1795-1803, with bust of Miss Liberty at the 
center, 7 stars left and 6 right, LIBERTY above, and the date 1804 
below. Later (as used in the 1830s) style of denticulated border. 

On the left, stars 1 and 2 are spaced closer together than are 
any of the others/ Stars 2-3 and 4-5 are more widely spaced than 
any others. On the right, stars 12-13 are the closest together, and 
stars 10-11 have the widest separation. In LIBERTY, the I is tilted 
slightly to the right, with the left bottom serif being slightly too 
high, and the right bottom serif slightly too low. 

The left tip of the highest curl is missing, a flaw caused by a 
broken portrait punch. This flaw also is represented on the 1801 
novodel, but not the 1802 and 1803. 


Die cracks: 


Die State I: Perfect obverse die without cracks. Perfect reverse 
die without cracks. May not exist. 


Die State II: Mint Collection specimen: Obverse: With hair- 
line crack beginning to the left of the top of | in LIBERTY, nearly 
touching the upper right of the serif of L, and in line with the top 
of the L, extending through LIBER, to top of the left upper serif of 
T. Reverse: With hairline crack from right side of I, through TE, 
and through the center of D. (Data from photograph, Newman- 
Bressett, pp. 36, 54; the details are not as fine as might be seen 
from actual inspection of the coin.) 

Die State III: King of Siam specimen: Obverse: With hairline 
crack beginning to the left of the top of L in LIBERTY, about 60% 
of the way toward the nearest upper point of star 7, and in line with 
the top of the L, extending through LIBER, to top of the left upper 
serif of T, then at a slight angle toward the border, ending above the 
junction of the upright of T and its left arm. Reverse: With hairline 
crack from top right serif of N, sloping slightly downward through 
ITED, and ending just past the left edge of the second dentil past 
the D. Crack resumes, and is hardly visible, at the leftmost feather 
(presumably, the crack extends from D to the feather, or at least die 
weakness exists, but is not visible). Struck prior to the 1802 and 
1803 Proof dollars. (Data from inspection of coin.) 

Die State IV: Sultan of Muscat specimen: Obverse: Hairline 
crack begins at the outermost tip of star 6 and continues upward, 
through the tops of LIBERTY ending at the left side of the last 
letter. Reverse: With hairline beginning at the upper right serif of N 
in UNITED, continuing across the body of that letter, through the 
tops of TED and ending in the field just left of the second feather. 


When Were 1801-2-3-4 Novodels Made? 
This question is now posed: When were the 1801, 1802, 1803, 
and 1804 novodels made? The 1801-2-3 dates are included in 
this question, in addition to 1804, as the obverse dies for each 
were in existence by autumn 1834, and at least the 1804 obverse 
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in combination with Reverse X had actually been used for coin- 
age by that time. 

Inasmuch as the coins display Proof surface, this indicates that 
they were made for display or numismatic purposes. Up to that time 
(1834) it had not been the practice to strike Proof coins for use in 
circulation, although in 1836 the new Gobrecht silver dollars would 
be struck as Proofs and circulated at face value. Thus, the presence 
of Proof finish on the new dies is not conclusive as to their intent. 

Per R.W. Julian's scenario quoted in Chapter 14,' on hand in the 
Coining Department at the Mint in 1831 were the following dies: 


* Incomplete Draped Bust obverse. 
* 1802 Draped Bust obverse. 
* 1803 Draped Bust obverse. 
* 1804 Draped Bust obverse. 
* Heraldic Eagle reverse “X” 
* Heraldic Eagle reverse “Y” 


As we know that as of autumn 1834, no 1802 or 1803 Proof 
dollars had been struck, the only logical assumption is that any dol- 
lars minted from 1831 to 1834 had to have borne the date 1804. 


The 1802 and 1803 dies were left unused, and, as R.W. Julian 
has stated, the die that was later to become the 1801, by this time 
had no date, stars, or lettering—it contained only an impression of 
the Draped Bust motif. It is also possible that the 1802 and 1803 
dies had not yet received their dates.’ 


From the preceding, the following can be stated in synopsis: 


* Dies for the novodel dollars were made no later than autumn 1834, 
and, it is R.W. Julian’ opinion that they may have been made in 1831. 

* Of the 1804 dollars, the Class I variety was the first struck. These may 
have been struck as early as 1831 (per R.W. Julian) or in autumn 1834, 
beginning for the call for them to be included in diplomatic presenta- 
tions sets (per Newman and Bressett). 


¢ The 1801-2-3 Proof novodel dollars were struck later than the 1804 
Class I dollars. 





' Much of the information under the present heading is derived from Julian's contribution to Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyclopedia, Chapter 5. 


* Possibility suggested by Harry E. Salyards, M.D., letter to the author, January 15, 1993, 
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The Edmund Roberts Family 


The following notes include information about Edmund Rob- 
erts, the title subject of the present book, his wife Catharine, and 
the lives of their eight daughters who lived to adulthood. 


ROBERTS, Edmund 
(Title subject of book) 


1784, June 29: Born to Edmund and Sarah Roberts; their only son. 
Edmund had one sibling, sister Sarah Roberts born on August 7, 1780. 

1787: His father died. 

1789, September 2: His mother married Captain Moses Woodward, 
who proved to be an uncaring stepfather to Edmund and his sister. 

1801, June 17: His mother died, leaving Edmund an orphan together 
with his sister Sarah Roberts. 

1801, circa: Edmund went to live with his bachelor uncle, Josiah 
Joshua Roberts, whose maritime trade office was in Buenos Aires. 

1801-1806: Traveled widely, including South America, the West Indies, 
and England. 

1806: Purchased his first ship, the Roberts. Settled in Portsmouth, the 
town of his birth. Inherited the business of Uncle Josiah Joseph Roberts. 

1807: Ship Victory seized by the French in the harbor of Cherbourg, 
France; the first of multiple nautical problems and disasters that would 
befall Roberts. 

1807-1823: Operated nearly a dozen vessels in the maritime trade, 
mostly to the West Indies, but also to Europe. Ships included (alphabeti- 
cally): Bashaw (apparently an owner, not necessarily an operator), Abelino, 
Bedford, Florida, Frederick Islington, Mars (privateer), Minerva, Norfolk, 
Roberts, Rolla, and Victory. 

1808, September 10: Edmund Roberts and Catharine Whipple 
Langdon, both of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, were married by Rev. 
Dr. William F. Rowland.' 

1810, May 15: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the parents 
of Catharine Whipple Roberts. 

1812, July 26: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the parents 
of Sarah Roberts. 


THE EDMUND 
ROBERTS FAMILY: 
GENEALOGICAL 
NOTES 


1814, March 28: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the par- 
ents of Harriet Langdon Roberts. 

1814, August 7: Edmund Roberts, adult, was baptized at St. John’s 
Church. “Mrs. Roberts his wife, Mrs. Robert Harris and wife Harriet 
Langdon [Harris] were his witnesses.” 

1816, February 20: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the 
parents of Mary Ann Langdon Roberts. 

1817, October 21: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the par- 
ents of Caroline Eustis Roberts. 

1818-1825: A proprietor of the Portsmouth Athenaeum. 

1819, March 18: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the par- 
ents of Ann Henry Langdon Roberts. 

1819: Began to experience serious financial difficulties about this time. 
His family fortune was mostly gone. 

1820, August 7: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the parents 
of Edmund Roberts, Jr. 

1820, September 3: Edmund Roberts, Jr., died. 

1821, August 21: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the par- 
ents of Lucy Mackintosh Roberts. 

1822, November 3: Lucy Macintosh Roberts died. 

1823, March 18: Appointed American consul to Demerara; appar- 
ently, Roberts declined to serve in the post. 

1823, September 15: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the 
parents of Maria Haven Roberts. 

1825, March 17: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the par- 
ents of Frances Lear Roberts. 

1827-1828: Supercargo on the brig Mary Ann on her voyage to Zanzibar. 

1828, June 18: Edmund and Catharine Roberts became the parents 
of Edmund Roberts, Jr. (the second Edmund, Jr.). 

1828-1832: Sought appointment as a diplomatic representative of the 
American government to Muscat and other countries. 


1829, December 18: Edmund Roberts, Jr. (the second Edmund, 


Jr.) died. 


1830: Involved in the maritime trade in New Orleans through his 
agent Ephraim Ware. 

1830, October 2: Wife Catharine died following an extended illness. 
Edmund Roberts became a widower with eight daughters. 

1830-1831: Involved in small mercantile ventures in Cincinnati. 





| In addition to his duties as a doctor of divinity, Rowland was very interested in music. In 1815 he was treasurer of the 


Rockingham Sacred Musick [ste] Society. 
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1832, January 26: Appointed by President Andrew Jackson as a “special 
agent” empowered to negotiate treaties with Muscat, Siam, and Cochin-China. 

1832-1834: Served as “special agent” for President Andrew Jackson 
and the State Department; traveled aboard the U.S.S. Peacock. Treaties 
were negotiated with the Sultan of Muscat and the King of Siam. 

1834, August 27: Harriet Langdon Roberts married Amasa Junius 
Parker, Jr., the first Roberts child to be married, and the only child to be 
married during Edmund Roberts lifetime. 

1835-1836: Served as “special agent” for President Andrew Jackson 
and the State Department; traveled aboard the U.S.S. Peacock, his second 
voyage aboard the vessel. Treaties were delivered to the Sultan of Muscat 
and the King of Siam. 

1836, June 12: Died in Macao, near Canton, China. He was interred 
at the Protestant and Old Church Graveyard (Honourable East India 
Company), Macao.! 

1837, March 31: Date of notice: “The subscriber hereby gives public 
notice to all concerned that he has been duly appointed by the Judge of 
Probate for the County of Rockingham, administrator on the estate of 
EDMUND ROBERTS, lately of Portsmouth in said county, Esquire, 
deceased. He therefore requests all persons who are indebted to the estate 
of the said Edmund Roberts to make immediate payment; and those who 
have any demands against the same, to exhibit them for settlement. ED- 
WARD CUTTS, Administrator. Portsmouth, March 31, 1837.” 

1837: Book, Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Muscat: In the U.S. Sloop-of-War Peacock, David Geisinger, Commander, 
During the Years 1832-3-4, published posthumously by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 

1838, April 7: “ESTATE OF EDMUND ROBERTS. The Subscriber, 
having been appointed by the Hon. John Harvey, Judge of Probate for the 
County of Rockingham, a Commissioner to receive, examine, adjust, and 
allow the claims of the creditors against the Estate of EDMUND ROB- 
ERTS, late of Portsmouth, in said County, deceased, which is decreed to 
be administered as an insolvent estate, hereby gives notice that six months 
from the 20th day of March last, are allowed for the discharge of his 
duties; and that he will attend for the purposes aforesaid, at his office in 
Portsmouth, on the sixth day of May, on the seventh day of July, and the 
seventeenth day of September next ensuing, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon of each of the said days. April 7, CHARLES W. CUTTER.” 

Later date: Monument erected in South Cemetery, Portsmouth, in 
memory: “EDMUND ROBERTS / died at Macao China / June 12 1836 
aged 52 / CATHARINE WHIPPLE / daughter of Woodbury Langdon / 
and wife of Edmund Roberts / Died Oct 1830 / [indecipherable] / [inde- 
cipherable] /{indecipherable] / Children of Edmund and Catharine W. 
Roberts.” Erected in Peabody Lot 32 in the cemetery. 

1934, September 19: Article in the Portsmouth Herald, “Local Men 
in 3 Neglected Graves in China.” Noted that Douglas Jenkins, American 
Consul General at Hong Kong, sought to care for the “forgotten graves of 
41 Americans in three small neglected cemeteries near Macao.... Mr. 
Douglas has joined with other consular officials to raise necessary money 
to repair the old walls, straighten the tombstones, and otherwise care for 
graves neglected for nearly 100 years.” 

1982, July 9: Letter from Hermann Frederick Eilts, professor, Boston 
University, this date, to Joseph P. Copley, curator, Portsmouth Athenaeum: 


“I will send you. ..the photo of Edmund Roberts’ grave in what is called the 
Protestant Cemetery of Macao. It was taken about three weeks ago. The 
covering slab of the grave has been badly cracked, I suspect from a tree limb 
that must have fallen sometime upon it, but has been mended rather care- 
fully by the Protestant Church authorities.”” 

Notes: For details concerning the above events see the main text. Cer- 
tain additional information can be found in Appendix V. 


Notes concerning Edmund Roberts’ sister: 

Edmund Roberts had one sibling, a sister, Sarah Griffith Roberts, 
born on August 7, 1780, who is said to have had black eyes and blonde 
hair. After her mother died (June 17, 1801) she lived for seven years with 
the Martin Parry family; she and their daughter Ann Parry (who later 
became Mrs. William Jones) were fine friends for the rest of their lives. 

On May 5, 1808, Sarah Griffith Roberts married Capt. John Bowles, 
Jr. (born April 7, 1777; he went to sea at an early age, later becoming a 
captain; the family preserved a miniature image of him made in Paris by 
“J.P.” in 1794); the couple's children included Sarah Roberts Bowles 
(daughter Sarah lived in Malden, Massachusetts in 1884 and at that time 
was interested in family history), John Henry Bowles (life dates: Septem- 
ber 20, 1812 to December 13, 1879; he was a writer and also explored 
family genealogy), and Joseph Walter Bowles. Sarah Roberts Bowles (the 
elder) died in Portsmouth in 1829. 


Notes concerning Edmund Roberts’ parents: 

Edmund was the son of Captain Edmund Roberts, who had served in 
the Royal Navy. His name appears on the Portsmouth tax lists 1772-1787. 

He died intestate in 1787 at age 44 and was interred in the cemetery 
earlier known as the Proprietors’ Burying Ground. Administration of his 
estate was granted by the court to widow Sarah on January 11, 1788. 
Included among his assets were 27 acres of land in Somersworth, land in 
Portsmouth, and personal effects. 

Roberts had several creditors, and by 1790 foreign claims totaling 
£630 and domestic claims of £445 had been registered. On November 1, 
1790, the court awarded one-third of the estate to Sarah, this including 
two pieces of real estate. The balance went to creditors.’ 

His mother, Sarah Roberts, is said to have been “one of the most beau- 
tiful women of her time.”* Two years after Captain Edmund Roberts died, 
his widow married Col. Moses Woodward, a ship captain and maritime 
trader of Portsmouth, on September 2, 1789, who had a daughter from a 
prior marriage. The union was not a love match, and probably the best 
that can be said is that the two participants endured each other.” 

Sarah Roberts Woodward died on June 17, 1801, at age 43. Moses 
Woodward remarried within a year. 

On July 28, 1807, following an action against their stepfather Moses 
Woodward, Edmund Roberts and his sister Sarah Roberts were awarded 
$3,973 damages from Woodward, the latter having mismanaged their father’s 
estate. The action was decided by three referees: Oliver Peabody, Peter Cof- 
fin, and Matthew Marsh. The findings were effective September 25, 1807, 
on which date Woodward was commanded to pay or go to jail. Including 
court costs, the total was $4,014.83. On November 23, 1807, Moses Wood- 
ward gave Sarah and Edmund Roberts each a promissory note, secured by a 


mortgage, for $2,007.54. * This was in addition to a finding against Wood- 








' “Americans Interred at ‘Protestant and Old Church’ Graveyard (East India Company 1814) in Macao.” Archibald S. Campbell, age 41, of the U.S.S. Enterprise was also buried there 


(among others, but Campbell being the only other person from the Roberts voyage). 


? Letter preserved by the Portsmouth Athenaeum. Another letter, September 20, 1982, stated that the aquatint of Roberts’ grave displayed in the [Judge Woodbury] Langdon Room of 
the John Paul Jones house, Portsmouth, “is slightly incorrect. It suggests that the tomb second from the marker is Roberts grave and has Roberts’ name written on the side. As I 
indicated on the photographs that I sent you, Roberts’ grave is in fact the tomb right next to the marker.” 

> Certain information is from Hermann Frederick Eilts, Edmund Q. Roberts (1784-1836), A Personal and Diplomatic Memotr. 


* Genealogical notes, unattributed, in the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


® In some listings incorrectly as “Mr. John Woodward of Portsmouth, who was the father of Mrs. John Haven by a former marriage.” However, court records give his name as Moses 
Woodward. The comment concerning the unhappy marriage is from family notes in the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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ward and for Sarah Roberts, in the amount of $20,000, April 15, 1806, 
relating to Loan Office Certificates issued by the federal government to 
Edmund Roberts (senior; father of Edmund and Sarah Roberts). 

Sarah Roberts (mother of our Edmund) had a sister, Mary Griffith, 
who died on November 16, 1800, age 32. 


Notes concerning Edmund Roberts’ paternal grandparents: 
Samuel Roberts, of Somersworth, New Hampshire, died on March 17, 
1794, age 77. Town records of Somersworth indicate that in 1741 he was a 
joiner and had recently come to that place from Newbury, Massachusetts. 
By about 1743 he may have been located in Rollinsford, New Hampshire. 
Sarah Roberts, wife of Samuel, died in 1794, age 73. 


ROBERTS, Catharine 
(Edmund Roberts’ wife) 


1808, September 10: Edmund Roberts and Catharine Whipple 
Langdon, both of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, were married by Rev. 
Dr. William F. Rowland. In time, the couple had 11 children, of whom 
eight girls lived to adulthood. Certain of the children were named for 
Mrs. Roberts’ siblings with middle names taken from the surnames of 
prominent local families: 


1830, October 2: Died following an extended illness. 


Notes: 

For listing of children see Edmund Roberts and also individual list- 
ings of children. 

Catharine was a daughter of Judge Woodbury Langdon and a niece of 
Governor John S$. Langdon.' Woodbury Langdon, born in 1738, was a 
merchant, a member of Congress, and a judge of the Supreme Court. He 
and his wife Sarah (daughter of Henry Sherburne), married on March 18, 
1765, had the following children: Henry Sherburne, Sarah Sherburne (wife 
of Robert Harris), Mary Ann (who died unmarried), Woodbury (died un- 
married), Caroline (wife of William Eustis of Boston, Massachusetts;’ years 
later, coin dealer and apothecary W.E. Woodward restored the Eustis man- 
sion), John (who became the husband of Charlotte Ladd), Walter (see be- 
low), Harriet (died unmarried), and Catharine (wife of Edmund Roberts). 
Woodbury Langdon was active in the maritime trade in the late eighteenth 
century and was sole owner of the 177-ton brig Mary Ann (owned in 1789), 
the 203-ton ship Catharine (probably named after the daughter who would 
become Edmund Roberts’ wife; he owned the ship in 1792-3 and sold her in 
Philadelphia), the 232-ton brig Andromache (owned 1793-4; sold in Phila- 
delphia), and the 164-ton schooner Enterprise (acquired in 1795). Judge 
Langdon died in Portsmouth on January 14, 1805. 

Catharine's brother, Walter Langdon, married Dorothea (“Dolly”) 
Astor, one of the children of John Jacob Astor (1763-1848; the famous 
New York City fur trader, mercantile trader, and, later in his life, real 
estate magnate) and his wife, Sarah Todd Astor. It seems that Dorothea, 
born on January 11, 1795 (and named after the wife of John Jacob Astor's 
brother Henry), accepted an invitation extended in 1812, by Secretary of 


the Treasury Albert Gallatin, who suggested that John Jacob Astor send 
his daughter to Washington for a visit.’ While there, she met “very hand- 
some and very fascinating” Col. Walter Langdon, who was on Gov. 
Gallatin’s staff. A mutual attraction sprang up, and a whirlwind court- 
ship ensued, much to the alarm of Gov, Gallatin who wrote to Astor 
stating that “he had better send for his daughter to return home,” as “Col. 
Langdon has every recommendation except wealth, being one of a large 
family.” In truth, the Langdon family was one of the most comfortably 
situated in Portsmouth. The young lovers eloped and were married on 
September 24, 1812, apparently much to the discomfiture of her father, 
who for a time ceased all communications. However, things seem to have 
been patched up by 1816, as correspondence quoted in the present text 
indicates. The Astors gave the Langdons a fine mansion on the northwest 
corner of Astor Place and Lafayette Place. * The other children of John 
Jacob Astor and Sarah Todd Astor: Magdalen, 1788-1832; Sarah, died 
1792; John Jacob Astor II, 1791-1869; William Backhouse Astor, 1791- 
1875; Henry Astor, 1797-1799; Eliza Astor, 1801-1838; and a son who 
died in 1801. Thus, when at the age of 17, Catharine's brother married 
Dorothea Astor, Edmund Roberts acquired as in-laws the various Astor 
children. * Walter Langdon and Dorothea Astor Langdon had these chil- 
dren: Sarah Shelburne (married Baron Robert Boreel), John, Eliza (mar- 
ried Matthew Wilks), Louisa Dorothea (married Oliver DeLancey Kane), 
Walter (married Catherine Livingston), Woodbury (married Helen Corford 
Jones),* Cecilia (married Jean de Nottbeck), and Eugene (married Harriet 
Lowndes). 





ROBERTS, Catharine Whipple 
1810-1869 
(Child No. 1) 


1810, May 15: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. * Her name is 
also spelled as Katharine in some citations. However, her father spelled it 
as Catharine. Nickname spelled variously as Catty and Cati. The name 
Catharine Whipple Roberts was the same as used by her mother after 
marriage. 

1814, August 7: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. Her adult 
father was baptized the same day as were her sisters Sarah and Harriet. 
“Sponsors were Mr. and Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. Robert Harris.” 

1836, September 12: Married Rey. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody (minister 
of the Stone Church in Portsmouth) on September 12, 1836.° Rev. Peabody 
was a man of letters, and he was often called upon to give addresses, 
prepare papers, and endorse or comment upon books, etc. In his time he 
was one of the more important clerics in Portsmouth. Later, he moved to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, but maintained his connections with Ports- 
mouth and the state of New Hampshire. Thus, in 1883 he provided an 
endorsement published in /dyls [sic] of Strawberry Bank (with Portsmouth 
themes by blind poet Daniel Augustus Drown). The couple had eight 
children; three daughters were living in 1893.° 

1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Rockingham County 
Court, appointed: “Catharine W. Roberts of Portsmouth, in said county, 





| As first president of the United States Senate, Governor John S. Langdon declared the vote for George Washington as the first American president and John Adams as vice president, 
later administering the oath of office to each. Years later, Governor Langdon was considered for the position of vice president on the James Madison presidential ticket of 1812. 
2 The Portsmouth Oracle, February 28, 1810, included this: “MARRIED. In this town on Monday morning last, by Rev. Dr. Buckminster, the Hon. William Eustis, Esq., Secretary o 


War, to Miss Caroline Langdon, daughter of the late Hon. Woodbury Langdon of this town.” Eustis was a surgeon in the Revolutionary War, a mem 
again 1820-1823, secretary of war 1807-1813, minister to Holland 1814-1818, and governor of Massachusetts 1823. 

3 Sources include Kenneth Wiggins Porter, John Jacob Astor: Business Man, pp. 1040 ff. Astor's will with property to daughter Dorothea is reproduced on pp. 
4 Woodbury G. Langdon, who lived in New York City, joined the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society on April 17, 1885; from January 19, 1 


ber of Congress 1801-1805 and 


1260, 1261; codicil, pp. 1272, 1273. 
903, to January 16, 1905, he served 


s ; ree, : arl 
as first vice president of the Society. He probably had no indication that he was related by marriage to Edmund Roberts, first distributor of Americas most famous rarity, the 1804 dollar! 


5 Typescript Records of St. Johni Church, Portsmouth, N.H., 1795-1884, p. 153. 


6 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 8, April 26, 1893, p. 308, notes: “Dr. Peabody received the degree of D.D. from Harv. 
of Rochester. He married, September 12, 1836, daughter of Edmund and Catharine Whipple (Langdon) 


daughters are now living.” (Citation furnished by William Young of the A.A.S.) 


ard and that of LL.D. from the University 
Roberts, who died October 14, 1869. They had eight children, of whom three 
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whereas Mary Ann Roberts, Caroline E. Roberts & Ann H. Roberts, mi- 
nors upwards of fourteen years of age and Maria H. Roberts & Fanny L. 
Roberts, minors under fourteen years of age—all of said Portsmouth and 
children of Edmund Roberts and Catharine Roberts, deceased, stand in 
need of a guardian...” Signed on the 17th day of March 1837, overwrit- 
ing the pre-printed partial date “182” as the document had been printed 


years earlier. 
1869, October 14: Died in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ROBERTS, Sarah 
1812-1869 
(Child No. 2) 


1812, July 26: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

1814, August 7: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. Her 
adult father was baptized the same day as were her sisters Catharine and 
Harriet. “Their [Sarah and Harriet, but not Catharine, who had differ- 
ent sponsors] sponsors were Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Harris, and 
Miss Harriet Langdon.” 

1827, November 18: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right 
Rev. Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 

1852: Her book, My Childhood, was published in New York. 

1856-1857: Her book, My Step-Mother, was published in at least two 
editions, 1856 and 1857; 16 mo.).? This book is written as a morality 
lesson for young children. The author writes in the first person, speaking 
of her own childhood, but the events are largely fictional. She states that 
her mother died when she was an infant (in reality, she was 18 when her 
mother died), that she was raised for a time by an old nurse named Hop- 
kins after which her father remarried, that her father was a busy lawyer 
with a large practice, that her pastor was named Rey. Shepherd (in reality, 
Burroughs was pastor), etc. There seem to be no scenes that relate specifi- 
cally to Portsmouth or Portsmouth families, although probably some epi- 
sodes have a basis in fact. 

1858, September 20: At age 46 she married James Boyle, M.D., 
of New York. 

1865: The Poets of Portsmouth, published in 1865, included these po- 
ems by her: “The Voice of the Grass,”> “The Deserted Nursery,” * “The 
City Rose to the Wild Rose,” “The Blind Man to His Wife,”> “I heard a 
voice saying unto me, Come up hither,” and “Our Rest.” 

1869, March 16: Died in New York. Left no issue. 

1883: Bela Chapin, The Poets of New Hampshire, 1883, p. 354, included 
this: “Mrs. Boyle was a native of Portsmouth, and second daughter of 
Edmund and Catharine Langdon Roberts. In the year 1858 she married 
Dr. James Boyle, a physician of New York City. She was a great invalid for 
many years, and bore with wonderful patience and Christian fortitude the 
suffering she was called upon to endure. She died on the 16th of March, 
1868 [sic]. Her life was an exemplification of the very ‘beauty of holiness.’ 
Her poems were of a very high order, many of them breathing a spirit of 
pure and true devotion, [and] have become household words among her 


many friends. Mrs. Boyle also wrote many books for children, among 
others, ‘The Stepmother,’ ‘Our Opposite Neighbor,’ and ‘The Good Grand- 
mother,’ issued by the Episcopal Sunday School Union. Her books and 
poems had a very large circulation in this country, and many were repub- 


lished in England.” 





ROBERTS, Harriet Langdon 
1814-1889 
(Child No. 3) 


1814, March 28: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire.’ Nickname, 
Hattie, also spelled Hatty. Her father sometimes spelled her name as 
Harriett. 

1814, August 7: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. Her adult 
father was baptized the same day as were her sisters Catharine and Sarah. 
“Their [Sarah and Harriet, but not Catharine, who had different spon- 
sors] sponsors were Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Harris, and Miss Harriet 
Langdon.” 

1829, February 24: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right 
Rev. Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 

1834, August 27: Married by Rev. Dr. Burroughs (of St. John’s 
Church) in Portsmouth, to Amasa Junius Parker of New York state. The 
couple lived in Delhi, Delaware County, New York, in the 1830s. Their 
union produced four children. 

1844, circa: Moved from Delhi to Albany, New York. 

1889, June 27: Harriet Langdon Roberts Parker died on the morning 
of this day, following an illness of several months’ duration. 


1890, May 13: Amasa J. Parker died at age 83, in Albany New York. 


Notes: 

Amasa J. Parker became famous in his own right, serving as a judge 
and in various state elective offices and as a representative to Congress 
(1837-1839).* 

The couple’s children: 

1836, March 1: Edmund Roberts Parker born in Delhi, New York. 
Died on April 25, 1840, age 4 years, 2 months. Thus, “our” Edmund 
Roberts was a grandfather, but he died (on June 12, 1836) in Macao, near 
China, before learning of the news. 

1840, March 26: Anna Fenn Parker born in Delhi, New York. Mar- 
ried in Albany, New York, September 7, 1865, the Honorable John V.L. 
Pruyn of Albany. J.V.L. Pruyn died November 21, 1877; his widow died 
on October 7, 1909, at Mattapoisett, Massachusetts. The couple had two 
children: Harriet Langdon Pruyn (born in Washington, D.C., January 
31, 1868) and Huybertie Lansing Pruyn (born in Albany, April 8, 1873). 
* 1884: A stained glass window was given to St. John’s Church, innovatively 
in the form of depictions of St. Edmund (as a knight wearing a helmet 
and holding a circular shield and a spear) and St. Catharine (in a long 
flowing white toga or robe); the window may be seen in the church today 
(1999). Inscription: “To the glory of God and in loving memory of 








' Born July 26, 1812, according to St. John’s Church baptismal records; born July 12, 1812, according to later genealogy. 

> My Step-Mother was published in New York City by the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, 1856; also in a 1857 edition, 203 pages, by Dana, New York City. 
>In 1888 Appleton’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography stated that this was her best-known poem, 

“Includes “The little crib is empty, Where oft I've seen thee lie.... Sweet baby, art thou dead?,” seemingly a reminiscence of a departed male child who lived long enough to leave a “tiny 
pair of half-worn shoes.” As Sarah did not marry until she was in her late 40s, the male child may have been a relative or the child of a friend, or perhaps her brothers, both named 


Edmund Roberts, Jr., both of whom died in infancy, were intended. 


>A sentimental poem about a beautiful girl who married an intelligent but blind man, disdaining other suitors with “wealth and titles” and the “jeering” of her friends; the union proved 


a very happy one, although the man never gazed upon his wife. However, in later years in heaven, “My gaze shall fall on thee.” 
° A poem which related, “My heart is weary of its own deep sin.- Sinning, repenting sinning still away,” but with the knowledge that in time glory will be found in heaven. 
’ Named for Miss Harriet Langdon, daughter of Woodbury Langdon (who died the following year, in May 1815). In correspondence Edmund Roberts would address his daughter as 


Harriet, or add an extra “t” to create Harriett. 
ap 


arker’s life dates: June 2, 1807 to May 13, 1890. He is chronicled in many references including the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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EDMUND ROBERTS and CATHARINE LANGDON his wife mar- 
ried at Portsmouth Sep 10. Both glorified God in their lives. One as a 
faithful Wife and Mother. The other died in the service of his country on 
his second embassy to Eastern Courts as Envoy Extraordinary of the United 
States. This window is erected to their memory by their granddaughter 
Mrs. John V. Pruyn of Albany New York occasion of the Golden Wedding 
of her parents AMASA J. and HARRIET LANGDON ROBERTS 
PARKER August 21 [sic] - -” 

1841, March 4: Harriet Langdon Parker born in Delhi, New York. 
Died in Albany, May 2, 1846, age 5 years and 2 months. 

1843, May 6: Amasa J. Parker, Jr., born in Delhi, New York. Married 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, April 22, 1865, to Cornelia Kane Strong (born 
in Augusta, Georgia, December 4, 1840), daughter of Pascal Neilson 
Strong. She died in Albany, December 18, 1883. The couple had these 
children: Amasa J. Parker, 3rd (born in Albany, June 19, 1869), Louis 
Rathbone Parker (born in Albany, November 30, 1870), Louise Parker 
(born in Albany, February 22, 1873), Anna Parker (born in Albany, April 
23, 1876), and Harriet Langdon Parker (born in Albany, January 18, 1878). 

1845, January 7: Mary Parker born in Albany, New York. Married in 
Albany, April 30, 1873, to Erastus Corning, Esq., of Albany. She died on 
April 2, 1899. The couple had three children: Parker Corning (born in 
Albany, January 22, 1874), Harriet Weld Corning (born in Albany, Febru- 
ary 22, 1876), and Edwin Corning (born in Albany, September 30, 1884). 

1846, August 23: Catherine Langdon Parker born in Albany, New 
York. Married at Albany, September 24, 1868, to Adjutant General Selden 
Erastus Marvin. The couple had these children: Selden Erastus Marvin, 
Jr. (born in Albany, December 1, 1869), Grace Parker Marvin (born in 
Albany, April 7, 1872), Langdon Parker Marvin (born in Albany, Septem- 
ber 16, 1876), Edmund Roberts Marvin (born in Albany, August 10, 
1878), Richard Pratt Marvin (born in Albany, August 1882; died at 
Conanticut Island, Rhode Island, September 18, 1883), and Catherine 
Langdon Marvin (born in Albany, August 6, 1889). 

1847, November 16: Grace Parker born in Albany, New York. Died 
in Albany, June 8, 1868. 

1853, May 23: Cora Parker born in Albany, New York. Died in Al- 
bany, July 11, 1853, age 7 weeks. 





ROBERTS, Mary Ann Langdon 
1816-? 
(Child No. 4) 


1816, February 20: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Known 
to her siblings and friends as Molly or Mary Ann. In Roberts family gene- 
alogy as Marianna L. Roberts; in church records and in Rockingham 
County Probate Court documents as Mary Ann. 

1822, November 3: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. On 
this day Mary Ann Langdon Roberts, Caroline Eustis Roberts, and Ann 
Henry Langdon Roberts were baptized, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts and Miss Mary Ann Langdon. 

1831, June 3: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right Rev. 
Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 

1836: She was living with Mr. and Mrs. Amasa J. Parker in Delhi, NY. 

1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Portsmouth, ap- 
pointed her sister, Catharine W. Roberts, as her guardian, noting that 
Mary Ann Roberts was “upwards of fourteen years of age.” She was noted 
as being of “said Portsmouth.” 


Appendix 4 © The Edmund Roberts Famil 


: Genealogical Notes 


1837, July 10: Married in Delhi, New York, to Charles E. Perry of 
the same town. The union produced at least two children, daughters 
Frances (Fanny) and Emma. 





ROBERTS, Caroline Eustis 
1817-? 
(Child No. 5) 


1817, October 21: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Name- 
sake of her aunt, Caroline Eustis, wife of Hon. William Eustis; née 
Caroline Langdon. ' 

1822, November 3: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. On 
this day Mary Ann Langdon Roberts, Caroline Eustis Roberts, and Ann 
Henry Langdon Roberts were baptized, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts and Miss Mary Ann Langdon. 

1833, June 5: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right Rev. 
Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 

1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Portsmouth, ap- 
pointed her sister, Catharine W. Roberts, as her guardian, noting that 
Caroline E. Roberts was “upwards of fourteen years of age.” She was noted 
as being of “said Portsmouth.” 

1839 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 State 
Street, corner Penhallow. 

1848, October 11: Married in Portsmouth, to Robert Parker, Esq., 
of Delhi, New York. 

1865: The Poets of Portsmouth, published in 1865, included these po- 
ems by her: “Lost and Won,” “Lord, is it 1?” “Thine for ever,”* “The Old 
Kitchen Fire,” “Blue Flowers,” “Good Night, Little Daughter, Good 
Night!” “My Cross,” “Under the Snow,”’ “Our Lamb,” and “Night.” 

1883: Bela Chapin, The Poets of New Hampshire, 1883, p. 354, in- 
cluded this: “Mrs. Caroline Eustis Parker is the daughter of the late 
Edmund and Catharine Langdon Roberts, of Portsmouth, where her early 
life was spent. In the year 1849 she married Robert Parker, a lawyer of 
Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y., and she has resided in Delhi since her 
marriage; and has continued to contribute articles both in prose and verse, 
to some of the best periodicals in this country, and for a long while she 
wrote regularly for papers published in London, England. Many of her 
choice poems and songs have been set to music, by composers of no ordi- 
nary standing. Mrs. Parker has also published a number of books for chil- 
dren, among others, Work and Play, Stories for Little Ones at Home, Wilsons 
Kindling Depot, and a small volume entitled ‘The Old Kitchen Fire,’ and 
Other Poems, published by the American Tract Society, New York.” 





ROBERTS, Ann Henry Langdon 
1819-? 
(Child No. 6) 


1819, March 18: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. * Name 
spelled as “Anne” in certain family correspondence. 

1822, November 3: Baptized at St. Johns Church, Portsmouth. On 
this day Mary Ann Langdon Roberts, Caroline Eustis Roberts, and Ann 
Henry Langdon Roberts were baptized, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts and Miss Mary Ann Langdon. 

1833, June 5: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right Rev. 
Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 





| The Eustis family lived in Roxbury, MA. Decades later, the Eustis home was restored by numismartist W. Elliot Woodward of the same city. 


2 A lament about the man to whom she once plighted everlasting love, but w 


ho is now dead, however it is only a matter of time Till we meet before our God! 


§ Includes “Our dear little Alice lies hidden under the snow,” seemingly a reference to a departed female child. . 
4 Includes “Take away the little baby... Place him in the rosewood casket,” seemingly another reminiscence of a departed male child. 
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1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Portsmouth, ap- 
pointed her sister, Catharine W. Roberts, as her guardian, noting that 
Ann H. Roberts was “upwards of fourteen years of age.” She was noted as 
being of “said Portsmouth.” 

1839 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 State 
Street, corner Penhallow. 

1841, December 21: Married in Delhi, New York, December 21, 
1841, to Truman H. Wheeler of the same town. Wheeler was an attor- 
ney. Left issue. 


ROBERTS, Edmund, Jr. 
1820 
(Child No. 7) 


1820, August 7: Born on this day.' 
1820, September 3: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. His 
parents were sponsors.” Died on this date, cause “cholera morbus.” 


ROBERTS, Lucy Mackintosh 
1821-1822 
(Child No. 8) 


1821, August 18: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire.’ 
1822, November 3: Died; age 16 months.‘ 


ROBERTS, Maria Haven 
1823-1898 
(Child No. 9) 


1823, September 15: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire.° 

1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Portsmouth, ap- 
pointed her sister, Catharine W. Roberts, as her guardian, noting that 
Maria H. Roberts was “under fourteen years of age.” 

1837, October 8: Confirmation at St. John’s Church; visiting Right 
Rey. Bishop A.V. Griswold officiating. 

1839 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 State 
Street, corner Penhallow. 


1851 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 
State Street. 

1872: Became a sister of the Order of St. Mary, New York. Became 
known as Sister Maria Agatha. 

1898, April 11: Died in the House of Mercy in New York, this being 
Easter Sunday. 

1898, April 14: Her funeral was conducted in Peekskill, New York. 


ROBERTS, Frances Lear 
1825-? 
(Child No. 10) 


1825, March 17: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire.° Known as 
Fanny. 

1825, September 10: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. “Frances 
Lear, aged about one year, daughter of Edmund and Catharine Roberts. Par- 
ents were sponsors with Mrs. Frances Lear of Washington City.”” 

1837, March 17: Judge of Probate John Harvey, Portsmouth, ap- 
pointed her sister, Catharine W. Roberts, as her guardian, noting that 
Fanny L. Roberts was “under fourteen years of age.” 

1839 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 State 
Street, corner Penhallow. 

1848, February 16: Confirmation at St. John’s Church. 

1851 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund, 61 
State Street. 

1851, September 21: Married in Portsmouth, to Calvin Howard Bell 
of Delhi, New York.* Left issue. 


ROBERTS, Edmund, Jr. 
1828-1829 
(Child No. 11) 


1828, June 18: Born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

1829, December 14: Baptized at St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. 
“Edmund Roberts, aged 4 [sic] months; infant son of Edmund and 
Catharine Roberts. The mother, with Mrs. Robert Harris and Mr. John 
Langdon, was proxy for Mr. Roberts.” 

1829, December 18: Died of “inflammation of the bowels.”"” 








' His father’s full name was Edmund Quincy Roberts, but the Quincy was almost never used. Edmund, Jr., is not listed with the Quincy middle name. 
” A family genealogy gives August 23, 1820, as the death date; two separate records (baptism and death) of St. John’s Church give September 3, 1820. 
> Named after Mr. and Mrs. Donald Mackintosh. Mr. Mackintosh was the British trade consul in Portsmouth. 

* November 3, 1822, according to the records of St. John’s Church. November 2, 1822, per later family genealogy. 


> Her middle name was taken from the Haven family, well-known in the town. 


® Named for Frances Bassett Washington Lear, second wife of Tobias Lear (who served as secretary to George Washington), The Lear family was prominent in Portsmouth. 


7 St. John’s Church records. 


* ‘Typescript Records of St. Johni Church, Portsmouth, N.H., 1795-1884, p. 157. Family genealogical records give the date as October 2, 1851. 


9 Ibid., p. 50. 


'° Information per records of St. John’s Church; certain later genealogies differ. 
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Early nineteenth-century listings, court filings and records, 
newspaper accounts, records, and directories of Portsmouth reveal 
information about Edmund Roberts. Regarding court judgments, 
it should be noted that Roberts may have had reasons (such as 
non-performance, etc., by plaintiffs) for not paying, other than 
inability to do so. The court judgments reflect only the findings, 
usually not the arguments. 


1805, December 25: A document from Henry Rust, keeper of a gen- 
eral store in South Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, noted that Edmund Rob- 
erts (in a note a few years later the name of his wife Catharine was added) 
was the owner of acreage in Alton, part of Original Lot No. 15 in 4th Range. 


1809, July 29: John Peabody, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, was 
awarded $2,500 by the Rockingham County Court in a judgment against 
Edmund Roberts. It seems that on March 25, 1809, Joshua B. Langdon 
gave a promissory note to Roberts for $1,700, who endorsed it to Will- 
iam Little, who endorsed it to John Dean, who endorsed it to John 
Peabody. The last was not able to collect the note, and Edmund Roberts 


was held liable. 


1813, August 2: An attachment of $4,000 was granted against 
Edmund Roberts.' It seems that on April 12, 1813, for value received, 
Samuel Ham, Jr., issued Edmund Roberts a note in the sum of $2,000, 
promising to pay the note in 30 days. Roberts seems to have endorsed the 
unpaid note to John Titcomb, who then endorsed it to the New Hamp- 
shire Bank, which paid the amount. On May 26, 1813, “diligent search” 
was made “to demand payment of him, but could not find him.” After- 
ward, Roberts refused to pay the note, stating that he had never promised 
to do so. Separately, on March 22, 1813, Ham issued Roberts a note for 
$1,400, which Roberts seems to have endorsed to the New Hampshire 
Bank on the same day. Later, on June 23, 1813, the bank presented the 
note to “Benjamin Brierley, being then and there administrator of the 
estate of said Samuel Harris, before that time deceased, and the said Ben- 
jamin Brierley then and there refused to pay the same...” John P. Lord 
was attorney for Roberts. N.A. Haven, Jr., was attorney for the bank. The 
matter was appealed, and the ruling was in Roberts’ favor, that he had 
never promised to make good the debts of Ham. The New Hampshire 
Bank was ordered to pay Roberts the court costs of $10.23. 


EDMUND 
ROBERTS 
MISCELLANY 


1815, April 15: Conveyed as collateral by a deed, property located in 
New Hampshire, with Daniel Webster acting as the trustee for the debt 
holders, Lawrason & Fowle, of Alexandria, District of Columbia. The 
amount involved was $4,500. The properties included: “Lots No. 6, 49, 
and 62 in the east part of Hersey’s survey, in Tuftonborough...and Lots 
No. 3, 5, 84, and 48 in Ossipee. Also Lots No. 1, 3, and 7 in Alton, each 
of the above lots containing one hundred acres. Also Lot No. 11 in Alton 
containing sixty-five acres.” 


1815, September 4: Judgment against Edmund Roberts was found by 
the Rockingham County Court, in the amount of $8,000 in favor of Ballard 
& Hall (William Ballard and Andrew Hall) of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
action arose from a debt balance due of $5,673.44 incurred in 1813 by 
Roberts and his partner, Samuel Ham, Jr. In 1813, Roberts and Ham in 
Portsmouth had utilized the services of Ballard & Hall in the flour import 
trade. The transaction amounted to $17,277.94, and seems to have been 
conducted from Baltimore via the ship Eliza Ann and the brig Jason. 


1815, September 16: Joseph Akerman, Jr, deputy sheriff, attached 
Roberts’ ship, the Jslington, to secure payment of the aforementioned Sep- 
tember 4, 1815 judgment. The ship was at Hills Wharf, Portsmouth, and 


had a cargo of molasses on board. The captain was John Shackford. 


1816, June 25: Action brought by the Portsmouth Bank against Rob- 
erts for an unpaid note for $5,000, dated March 22, 1813, from late 
Samuel Ham, Jr., payable to Roberts, endorsed to Benjamin Brierly, and 
deposited by Brierly, but never paid by Ham or his estate. An award for 
$6,000 was made for the bank, against Roberts, who stated that he “never 


promised the payment in the manner and form” that the bank stated. 


1816, June 27: By action of the Rockingham County Court, “by 
direction of the cashier of the Portsmouth Bank,” Deputy Sheriff Joseph 
Akerman, Jr., “attached the brig Rolla, with her tackle and apparel and 
her cargo of lumber on board, as she now lies as Jacob Sheafe’s Wharf in 
Portsmouth...the same having been shown to me as the property of the 
within named Edmund Roberts.” Roberts protested the attachment. This 


action was still in the courts in January 1817. 


1816, September 17: Edmund Roberts, Robert Harris, and John 
Langdon, Jr., executed an agreement to pay $10,000 to Silas Betton of 
Salem. The condition of the obligation was based upon an action of 





! Under New Hampshire procedure of the time, the officer serving the attachment took at the time a minor item of value from the attac 


hee, such as a hat worth 10¢ (the actual item 


in this 1813 proceeding), orachair worth 104, etc., this indicating that attachment had been served and recognized. 


whe 
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replevin against Richard Lorne [surname not certain] for 3/8th of the 


ship Jslington and 3/8th of her cargo of iron. 


1817 listing of assessments for taxes:' “Edmund Roberts. Poll: $1.50. 
Cows: $0.20. Stock in trade $35.00. Assessment: $36.50, Amount of tax: 
$30.30.”? He was listed as a director of the Rockingham Bank. 


1818, January 18: The property pledged as collateral on April 15, 
1815, was redeemed by Edmund Roberts. 


1818, March 25: At the annual town meeting of Portsmouth, Ed- 
ward Cutts, moderator, various offices were filled. Edmund Roberts 
was elected an assessor (with John B. Hill, Titus Salter, Samuel Sheafe, 
and Jacob Wendell) and, separately, as overseer (with John Davenport, 
Joseph Ela, Benjamin Holmes, Jr., Edward Call, Christopher Rymes, 
Robert Neal, Jr., Peter Wilson, Titus Salter, Charles Blunt, Joseph S. 
Ayres, and Samuel Larkin.’ 


1819, March 25: At the annual town meeting, Hon. John F. Parrott, 
moderator, Roberts was re-elected to the offices of assessor (with Titus 
Salter, John B. Hill, Andrew W. Bell, and Elisha Whidden) and was named 
an overseer of the poor (with Titus Salter, Robert Neal, Jr., John Daven- 
port, and Samuel Larkin).* 


1820, February 11: For value received, Robert Harris gave notes of 
$600 each to Edmund Roberts and Henry H. Langdon. 


1820, April 15: Edmund Roberts was granted an order by the State of 
New Hampshire to have the sheriff attach the goods or estate of Robert Harris 
to the amount of $2,000, this being damages for two notes (one of Roberts 
and the other of Langdon) issued on February 11, 1820. The sheriff dis- 
patched a deputy to attach the household goods of said Harris which seemed 
to be an easier than usual task, as a schedule had been prepared earlier in 
connection with attachments brought against Harris in suits by Jacob Cutter 
and Enoch G. Parrott and Zebediah Cook. The attachment for Roberts in- 
volved a long schedule of household furniture, dishes, glasses, and other goods, 
except that “one bed and bedding is to be reserved, by law, for the family.” 


1821 directory listings: ° Edmund Roberts. Merchant. House cor- 
ner of Chapel and Daniel streets. Chapel Street extended from Bow Street 
to Daniel Street. Daniel Street extended from Congress Street to the middle 
of the Town Wharf. Roberts is also listed as a fire warden for the town. 
The list of officers and directors of the Rockingham Bank omits his name. 


1821, February: Judgment was found for Edmund Roberts and H.S. 
Langdon, against Robert Harris (a partner of Roberts years earlier) in the 


amount of $442.54. Roberts and Langdon took the amount in trade in- 
cluding candlesticks, tables, carpet, tools, etc., “President Jefferson's speech 
in frame,” beds, etc., apparently the contents of Harris’ house. 


1822, January 2: Edmund Roberts acted as an intermediary in trans- 
ferring an offer to Eliza Langdon Elwyn, of Boston, of $11,000 for Mrs. 
Elwyn’s unoccupied house in Portsmouth, the intending buyer being Rob- 
erts’ sister-in-law, Mrs. Walter (Dorothea) Langdon of New York City. 
Walter had advised Edmund that he had a buyer for the property, but did 
not reveal the buyer to be his wife until negotiations were well underway. 
James Sheafe, Portsmouth attorney, advised in the proposed transaction. 
Edmund Roberts earned a commission of $500. 


1822, July 9: According to a court plea of George Ham, laborer who 
resided in Portsmouth, Edmund Roberts became indebted to him in the 
amount of $98.12 on this date, but would not pay. The matter went to 
court, and on August 2, 1822, Roberts was directed to pay this sum and 
damages to Ham, for a total amount of $200. 


1824, third Tuesday of February: The president and directors and 
company of the New Hampshire Union Bank, Portsmouth, received a 
judgment for $1,388.21 against Edmund Roberts. * The judgment was 
not paid by Roberts, and on May 29, 1824, the Rockingham County 
Court stated to the county sheriff: “We command you to take the body of 
the said Edmund and commit unto either of our Gaols within your Pre- 
cinct, and detain in your custody within our said Gaol until he pay the 
full sums above mentioned with your fees....”° The bill remained unpaid, 
and similar calls for Roberts’ imprisonment were made on the same day in 


May in 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. 


1825, July 20: Roberts was ordered by the Rockingham County Court 
to pay a judgment of $40 to Joseph Sewall, John Williams, and Thomas 
[surname not clear], trading as Sewall, Williams & Co., of Boston. 


1827 directory listing:’ Edmund Roberts. Merchant. House on Mill 
Street. * Mill Street extended from Short Street to North Mill Bridge. 


1828, May 29: The February 1824 judgment of $1,388.21 not being 
paid by Roberts as of this time. 


1834 directory listing:’ Edmund Roberts. Home on Joshua Street. * 
Joshua Street extended from Middle Street (at the corner residence of 
George Long) to the “new burying ground, South Road.” 


1839-1840 directory listing: Roberts, family of the late Edmund. 
61 State Street, corner of Penhallow Street. 





' Correct List of Taxes...in the Town of Portsmouth, for the Year 1817, ie 
? Roberts had one of the larger tax assessments in the town. 

> New-Hampshire Gazette, March 31, 1818. 

4 New-Hampshire Gazette, March 30, 1819. 





> Portsmouth Directory, Containing Names of the Inhabitants, Their C Jecupations, Places of Business and Dwelling Houses, 1821. 

® The imprisonment of debtors was a major subject of debate, beginning in a significant way after the election of March 1818, when re-elected Governor William Plumer, Jr., made a 
rousing call for the repeal or major change of the law. However, years passed before changes became effective. 

’ Portsmouth Directory, Containing Names of the Inhabitants, Their C Jecupations, Places of Business and Dwelling Houses, 1827. 

* Portsmouth Directory, Containing Names of the Inhabitants, Their Occupations, Places of Business and Residence, 1834. 
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The following listings are from State Department records. These 
lists are abbreviated from those originally given to Edmund Rob- 
erts (see “The Gift Lists” in Chapter 10), do not include gifts for 
Cochin-China, and do not include coins in the gifts for Japan. 
This may represent an earlier or working list, as the entries under 
“The Gift Lists” are more specific and include more things. 

The order of boxes and irregular sequence are per the original 
manifest: 


List of Articles for Presents to Siam 


° 5 Cases [Nos. 1 to 5]: 10 pairs rich cut-glass 2-light vase lamps, 


with new form cut shades to each burner. 


¢ 1 Cask: 2 dozen chimneys, extra to fit lamps. * 4 new form 
cut shades to match. * 6 Gross lamp wicks. * 294 yds. Super 


Carpeting. 
5 Boxes [as follows]: 


* Box No. 7: Bale 100 Short pieces American nankeens. * 1 Bale 
50 long American nankeens. 


* Box No. 8: Bale 100 Short pieces American nankeens. * | Bale 


50 long American nankeens. 


* Box No. 9: Bale 100 Short pieces American nankeens. * 1 Bale 


50 long American nankeens. 


* Box No. 10: Bale 100 Short pieces American nankeens. * 1 Bale 
50 long American nankeens. 


© Box No. 11: Bale 100 Short pieces American nankeens. * 1 Bale 


50 long American nankeens. 
* 2 large Scarlet Shawls. 


* | Map U. States, with richly gilt rollers and upper frames, with 2 


descriptive memoirs in morocco. 


EARLY LISTING OF 
DIPLOMATIC GIFTS 
FOR MUSCAT AND 
SIAM, 1835-1836 


* Box No. 14: Rich velvet dress with gold cord. * Satin stripe 
dress with satin underdress. * Satin coat with brandenburghs. 
¢ 3 Super embroidered pocket handkerchiefs. * 3 pairs silk 
hose. * 3 pairs gloves * 3 pairs shoes. * White velvet opera hat, 
with 2 Birds of Paradise. * Blonde dress hat. * Hat and veil. 


* Box No. 13: 1 Super blue cloth uniform coat. * | Super blue 
cloth Trousers. * 1 Purple Dahlia dress coat. * | Buff Cassimere 
pantaloons. * | Embossed satin vest. * 1 Black suit, coat, vest 
and trousers. * 1 Chapeau, for Major General. * | Plume, for 
Major General. * 1 pair fine gold Epaulettes, for Major General. 
¢ 10 Nankeen suits. 

© Box No. 17: 1: Silk American Flag, with silk cover. * 2 Swing 
gilt glasses (mirrors) * 2 chased, gold-mounted swords in 
velvet scabbards. 

° 2 Cases: 100 papers, Native American Forest tree seeds. 


¢ 2 Cases: 100 papers, Herbaceous flowers and plants. 


© 1 Case: One set of coins of U. States, with duplicate quarter-eagle. 


List of Articles for Presents to Muscat 

© 3 Cases [Nos. 1, 2, and 3]: 2 sets richly mounted cut glass 
Lamps, with new form shades to suit, and extras. 

© Box No. 5: Bale: No. 20, 50 long; 25, 100 short; 29, 100 short 
American Nankeens. 

© Box No. 6: Bale: No. 28, 50 long; No. 12, 50 long; No. 33, 50 
long American Nankeens. 

© Box No. 7: Bale: No. 2, 50 long; No. 10, 50 long; No. 11, 50 
long American Nankeens. 


* 1 Map of U. States, with richly gilt rollers and upper frames, 


with 2 descriptive Memoirs in Morocco. 
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* Box No. 8: Rich satin dress, richly trimmed. Blonde & Gold 
cord & tassel. * Embroidered lace dress with satin underdress. 
Satin faced Thibet dress. Pelerine trimmed with down. * 3 Su- 
per. Embroidered Pocket handkerchiefs. * 3 pairs silk hose. * 3 
pairs Gloves. * 3 pairs Shoes. * Corded skirt. * Rich satin hat and 
veil..e Cherry opera hat. * Blonde dress hat. 


* Box No. 4: 1: Super. Blue cloth Uniform coat. * 1 Super. Blue 
cloth Trousers. * 1 purple dahlia dress coat. * 1 Buff Cassimere 
pantaloons. * 1 Embossed Satin Vest. * 1 Suit black, coat, vest 
and trousers. * 1 Chapeau, for Major General. * 1 Plume, for 
Major General. * 1 pair fine gold Epaulettes, for Major General. 
* 10 Nankeen suits. 


* Box No. 9: 1: Silk American flag with silk cover. * 1 Chased 
gold mounted sword & 1 dirk or Attaghan in velvet scabbards. 
1 Patent rifle, highly finished with fine gold inscription plate. * 
1 Patent Carbine, finished as above. 


* 1 Case: One set of Coins U. States, with duplicate quarter-Eagle. 


List of Presents for Japan 
* Ten merino Sheep, of the finest wool, viz.: 2 bucks and 8 ewes. 


* Four Canisters, say 50 Ibs., of English Saffron of the best quality. 


* One Repeating Gold Watch, with heavy gold chain 8 ft. long, 
seals and key. 


* One Musical Box. 


* Five pieces Broadcloth, superior quality, 1 red, 1 yellow, 1 green, 
1 dark blue, 1 light blue, full width, 20 yards. each. 


* Elegant Cut Glassware, dessert set, to match, large size. 
* A Map of the United States. 
* A Set of Prints of the Naval Victories of the United States. 


* Trunk of Assorted Specimens of American Cotton Manufacturers. 


* Splendid Sabre, crescent form, with belt, & One Rifle and One Shot 
Gun with percussion locks and a large supply of percussion caps. 


* One Pair of Pistols in case. 
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The Bibliography combines numismatic sources as well as 
sources for Portsmouth, nautical, War of 1812, Jackson adminis- 
tration, Department of State, and other aspects of American his- 
tory relevant to the present work. 


Over the years dozens of lengthy comments, articles, and auc- 
tion descriptions have been published concerning the 1804 silver 
dollar; many of these are listed in Newman and Bressett, The Fan- 
tastic 1804 Dollar, 1962, and are not repeated here unless they are 
specifically cited. Auction listings, dealer catalogue listings, etc., 
are cited as they appear, including in Appendix I] and elsewhere. 
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Badger, George Percy. History of the Imams and Seyyids of ‘Oman. London: 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1871. Translated from a manuscript 
in Arabic acquired by Badger in 1860 from Seyyid Thuwainy, a son of 
the Sultan of Muscat. 
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20, 40, 349, 351 
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131, 132, 136, 323 

Enterprise. 205, 208-210, 215- 
ZLB, 2215225, 227.240, 
241, 243-247, 249, 251- 
255, 257-263, 265-268, 
270, 274-277, 279-283, 
286-288, 300, 305, 307, 
308, 311, 316, 325 

Epervier. 140, 141 

Erie Canal: 31 

Everett, Edward: 20, 55, 186 
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Fantastic 1804 Dollar, The: 347, 
351 

Felt, Joseph B.: 56 

Ferguson, James B.: 205 

Fish, Grinnell & Co.: 106, 107, 
7508120122. 1273 
137 

Fisher, Joshua Francis: 55 

Flandin, Pierre: 54 

Florida: 79 

Flying Eagle cents: 23 

Forbes, I.G.: 205 

Foreign coins: 31, 33 

Forsyth, John: 186, 187, 191, 
193;195-199. 201,202; 
210, 237, 334 

Fox. 87 

Frederick, Montgomery L.: 22 

French, L.R, Jr.: 396 

Friendship: 323, 130, 131, 134- 
136, 147, 156 

Froseth, Kent M.: 387, 396 

Frossard, Edouard: 24, 25, 58, 
395 

Fullerton, Mrs.: 397 

Fulton, Samuel H.; 22 
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Garrett, John Work: 17, 397 

Garrett, Robert: 398 

Garrett, Thomas Harrison: 398 

Geisinger, Captain David: 142, 
143, 147, 151, 164, 166, 
[677 VOoS 17 Te 172s 176; 
188, 193, 203 

Gilmor, Robert: 17 

Gilmor, Robert, Jr.: 15 

Glendining & Co.: 398 


Gobrecht, Christian: 22, 23, 45, 


47-49 
Goden (or Gordon), Sylvanus 
W.: 205 


Goldberg, Ira: 398, 452 

Goldberg, Larry: 398, 452 

Goldberg, Mark: 398, 452 

Goldman, Kenneth: 398 

Goldsborough, Charles H.: 205 

Granberg, Henry Olson: 398 

Graves, Henry P.: 399 

Green, Charles Elmore and 
Ruth: 399 

Green, Col. Edward Howland 
Robinson: 400 

Greene, William: 205 

Grosvenor, John H.: 151 

Guerriere. 87 

Guttag Brothers: 400 
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Hale, James W.: 169, 170 

Hale, John N.: 401 

Hall, M.: 205 

Halley's Comet: 239 

Halperin, James.: 401, 403 

Ham, Samuel, Jr.: 85, 86, 89, 93 

Hamilton, Alexander: 41 

Hampden: 71 

Hamrick, John B., Jr.: 401, 462 

Hanks, Larry.: 401, 430 

Hard Times tokens: 97 

Harlan, David P.: 205 

Harlequin: 87 

Harmonists: 35, 36, 58 

Harper, John: 39 

Harrington's Museum: 57 

Harris, Captain Robert: 93 

Harzfeld, S.K.:; 25 

Haseltine, Captain John W.: 22, 
26, 356, 401 

Haven, N.A., Jr.: 96 

Havermill, Henry: 196, 198 

Hawn, Reed: 403 

Hendrickson, Leon E.: 403 

Heritage Rare Coin Galleries: 
403 

Hobson, Consul: 299 

Hodge, J. Ledyard: 22, 24 

Hollins, George N.: 205 

Holloway, Greg: 387, 388 

Hone, Philip: 54 

Honourable East India 
Company: 137, 158, 163, 
172, 242, 243 

Huang, George.: 404, 407 

Hudson, Captain William L.: 
341 

Hunter, Robert: 170 

Hutter, Edward S.: 205 

Hydeman, Edwin: 404 


- 


Idler, William K.: 20, 22, 26, 
354, 355 
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Islington: 78 
Ivy, Steve: 403, 404 
Izard, R. Delancy: 205 


Ji 


Jackson, Andrew: 15, 18, 129, 
133, 136, 163, 164, 177, 
181, 191, 195, 201, 215, 
329, 336 

Jefferson, Thomas: 40, 55, 76, 
86 

John Adams. 317, 319, 320, 322- 
327 

Johns Hopkins University, The: 
404 

Jones, Elizabeth: 47 

Jones, Frank: 83 

Julian, R.W.: 196, 353, 356, 46 


K 





Kamehameha, King of Hawaii: 
326 

Kaplan, Solomon: 404 

Kauikeaouli, King of Hawaii: 
283-286 

Kendall, Amos: 314 

Kennedy, Edmund P.: 202, 208- 
210, 225, 233, 235, 241, 
245, 246, 265, 276, 284- 
286, 295, 296, 299, 300- 
302, 305, 308, 312 

Kerr, Robert E.: 202 

Kilgour, Taylor & Co.: 127 

Kinau, Princess of Hawaii: 286 

King of Siam (Rama III): 16, 18, 
27, 45, 168, 169, 186, 193, 
196, 201, 202, 210, 260, 
262, 264-267, 317, 405 

King of Siam Proof set: 264 

Kinlock, Thomas: 208 

Klein, George M.: 405 

Kline, A.C.: 22 

Kneass, William: 22, 45-49 

Knight, First Officer Charles: 
132 

Knight, John: 208 

Knoedler & Co.: 405 

Koch & Co.: 405 

Koenig, Benjamin H.: 406 

Kosoff, Abraham: 406, 428 

Kreisberg, Abner: 407, 428 


L 


Ladd, Alexander: 104 

Ladd, Daniel: 30, 31 

Ladd, Henry: 105 

Ladd, James: 67 

Lafayette, George Washington: 
99 

Lafayette, Marquis de: 32, 97, 
98, 99 


ee 
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Laird, I.: 208 

Langdon, Governor John S.: 61, 
83, 93, 100 

Langdon, Henry S.: 93 

Langdon, Judge Woodbury: 83 

Langdon, Walter: 105, 118 

Larned, Samuel: 295 

Lavasseur, A.: 99 

Lawrason & Fowle: 85, 86 

Lee, T.B.: 208 

Legend Numismatics, Inc.: 407 

Leigh, N.: 208 

Leigh, William: 208 

Levinson, Mike: 408 

Lewis, Archibald S.: 208 

Lexington: 179, 181, 187, 203 

Liljestrand, David: 408 

Lilliendahl, William A.: 408 

Lincoln, Abraham: 20 

Linderman, Dr. Henry Richard: 
25, 408 

Lipton, Kevin: 373, 410 

Livingston, Edward: 143, 146, 
150, 151, 154, 162, 164, 
171, 172 

Longacre, James B.: 22, 23, 47, 
48 

Lovett, George H.: 54 

Low, Lyman Haynes: 410 

Lowber, Edward: 108 

Lutt, O.L.: 208 

Lyman, John P.: 413 


M 


Macao: 273-276, 325 

Macedonian: 87 

Mackenzie, Governor Steward: 
Ua 

Madison, James: 296 

Mahoney, Charles: 208 

Majid, Seyyid: 337, 339 

Manley, Dwight: 413 

Manning, James H.: 413 

Manual of Gold and Silver Coins 
of All Nations, A: 348 

March, Nathaniel: 97 

Mars. 87, 88 

Mary Ann: 104, 106-113, 116- 
TIS 122, 123. 

Mason, E., Jr.: 22 

Mason, J.: 92 

Mason, Murray: 208 

Massachusetts Historical 
Society: 413 

Mazatlan: 289, 290 

Mc Connell, James H.T., Jr.: 
414 

McAllister, John: 40 

McCauley, Francis G.: 208 

McClenahan., William: 208 


McClintock, Captain John: 72 
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